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BROWN  UNIVERSITY.* 

BY   REUBEN  A.   GUILD,  LL.D. 

Brown  University  owes 
its  origin  to  a  desire,  on  the 
part  of  members  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Association,  to  se- 
cure for  their  churches  an 
educated  ministry,  without 
the  restrictions  of  denomi- 
national influence  and  sec- 
tarian tests.  The  distin- 
guishing sentiments  of  the 
Baptists,  it  may  be  observed, 
were  at  variance  with  the 
religious  opinions  that  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  American  colonies  a  century  ago.  They 
advocated  liberty  of  conscience,  the  entire  separation  of  church 
and  state,  believer's  baptism  by  immersion,  and  a  converted 
church-membership  ;  —  principles  for  which  they  have  earnestly 
contended  from  the  beginning.  The  student  of  history  will  readily 
perceive  how  they  thus  came  into  collision  with  the  ruling  powers. 
They  were  fined  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  for  resistance 
to  oppressive  ecclesiastical  laws,  they  were  imprisoned  in  Virginia, 

*  Brown  University,  the  Charter  of  which  was  granted  in  1764,  is  the  seventh  Amer- 
ican College  in  the  order  of  date.  Harvard  College  was  founded  in  1638;  William 
and  Mary  College,  Virginia,  in  1692  ;  Yale  College,  in  1701 ;  College  of  New  Jersey, 
in  1746;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1753;  and  Columbia  College,  in  1754. 
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and  throughout  the  land  were  subjected  to  contumely  and  re- 
proach. This  dislike  to 
the  Baptists  as  a  sect,  or 
rather  to  their  principles, 
was  very  naturally  shared 
by  the  higher  institutions 
of  learning  then  in  exist- 
ence. 

In  the  year  1756,  the 
Rev.  Isaac  Eaton,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Charleston 
Associations,  founded  at 
Hopewell,  New  Jersey, 
an  academy  "  for  the  edu- 


cation of  youth  for  the  ministry." 
the  distinguished  honor  of  being 


To  him,  therefore,  belongs 
the  first  American  Baptist 
to  establish  a  seminary 
for  the  literary  and  theo- 
logical training  of  young 
men.    The  Hopewell 
Academy,    which  was 
committed  to  the  gen- 
eral   supervision    of  a 
board   of   trustees  ap- 
i       pointed  by  the  two  asso- 
1      ciations,  and  supported 
U     mainly  by  funds  which 
H     they    contributed,  was 
continued  eleven  years. 
During  this  period  many 
who  afterwards  became 
eminent  in  the  ministry 
received  from  Mr.  Eaton 
the  rudiments  of  a  good 
education.  Among  them 
may  be  mentioned  the 
names  of  James  Man- 
ning, Hezekiah  Smith, 
Samuel  Stillman,  Sam- 
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uel  Jones,  John  Gano,  Oliver  Hart,  Charles  Thompson,  William 
Williams,  Isaac  Skillman,  John  Davis,  David  Jones,  and  John  Sut- 
ton. Not  a  few  of  the 
academy  students  distin- 
guished themselves  in 
the  professions  of  medi- 
cine and  of  law.  Of  this 
latter  class  was  the  Hon. 
Judge  Howell,  a  name 
familiar  to  the  early  stu- 
dents of  Rhode  Island 
College,  as  the  Univer- 
sity was  at  first  called, 
and  to  the  statesmen  and 
politicians  of  that  day. 
Benjamin  Stelle,  who  was 
graduated  at  the  College 
of  New  Jersey,  and  who 
afterwards,  in  the  year 
1766,  established  a  Latin 
school  in  Providence,  was 
also  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Eaton 
at  Hopewell.  His  daugh- 
ter Mary,  it  may  be  add- 
ed, was  the  second  wife 
of  the  late  Hon.  Nicholas 
Brown,  the  distinguished 
benefactor  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  from  whom 
it  derives  its  name. 

The  success  of  the 
Hopewell  Academy  in- 
spired the  friends  of 
learning  with  renewed 
confidence,  and  incited 
them  to  establish  a  col- 
lege. "Many  of  the 
churches,"  says  the  Rev. 

Morgan  Edwards,  "being  supplied  with  able  pastors  from  Mr. 
Eaton's  academy,  and  being  thus  convinced  from  experience  of 
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the  great  usefulness  of  human  literature  to  more  thoroughly  fur- 
nish the  man  of  God  for  the  most  important  work  of  the  gospel 
ministry,  the  hands  of  the  Philadelphia  Association  were  strength- 
ened, and  their  hearts  were  encouraged,  to  extend  their  designs  of 

promoting  literature  in  the 
Society,  by  erecting,  on 
some  suitable  part  of  this 
continent,  a  college  or  uni- 
versity, which  should  be 
principally  under  the  direc- 
tion and  government  of  the 
Baptists."  * 

Mr.  Edwards,  to  whom 
reference  is  made  in  the 
foregoing,  was  the  pastor 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church 
of  Philadelphia,  to  which 
he  had  recently  been  recommended  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gill,  and  oth- 
ers, of  London.  He  was  a  native  of  Wales,  and  an  ardent  ad- 
mirer of  his  fellow-countryman,  Roger  Williams,  the  founder  of 
Rhode  Island.  Possessing  superior  abilities,  united  with  uncom- 
mon perseverance  and  zeal,  he  became  a  leader  in  various  literary 
and  benevolent  undertakings,  freely  de- 
voting to  them  his  talents  and  his  time, 
and  thereby  rendering  essential  service 
to  the  denomination  to  which  he  was  at- 
tached. He  was  the  prime  mover  in  the 
enterprise  of  establishing  the  college, 
and  in  1767  he  went  back  to  England 
and  secured  the  first  funds  for  its  en- 
dowment. With  him  were  associated 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Jones,  to  whom  in 
1 79 1  was  offered  the  presidency  ;  Oliver 
Hart  and  Francis  Pelot,  of  South  Caro- 
lina ;  John  Hart,  of  Hopewell,  the 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence ;  John  Stites,  the  mayor  of  Eliza- 
bethtown  ;  Hezekiah  Smith,  Samuel  Stillman,  John  Gano,  and  others 
connected  with  the  two  associations  named,  of  kindred  zeal  and 

*  Appendix  to  President  Sears'  Centennial  Discourse,  page  63. 
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spirit.  The  final  success  of  the  movement,  however,  may  justly  be 
ascribed  to  the  life-long  labors  of  him  who  was  appointed  the  first 
President,  James  Manning,  D.D.,  of  New  Jersey.  His  "  Life,  Times, 
and  Correspondence,"  making  a  large  duodecimo  volume  of  five 
hundred  and  twenty-three  pages,  was  published  by  the  late  Gould 
&  Lincoln,  of  Boston,  in  1864. 

In  the  summer  of  1763,  Mr.  Manning,  to  whom  the  enterprise 
had  been  entrusted,  visited  Newport  for  the  purpose  of  arranging 
for  the  establishment  of  the  college  in  Rhode  Island.  He  was 
accompanied  by  his  friend  and  fellow  townsman,  the  Rev.  John 
Sutton.  They  at  once  called  on  Col.  John  Gardner,  a  man  vener- 
able in  years  and  prominent  in  society,  being  Deputy  Governor  of 
the  Colony,  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  To  him, 
Manning  unfolded  his  plans.  He  heard  them  with  attention,  and 
appointed  a  meeting  of  the  leading  Baptists  in  town  at  his  own 
house  the  day  following.  At  this  meeting  £lon.  Josias  Lyndon 
and  Col.  Job  Bennet  were  appointed  a  committee  to  petition  the 
General  Assembly  for  an  act  of  incorporation.  After  unexpected 
difficulties  and  delays,  in  consequence  of  the  determined  opposi- 
tion of  those  who  were  unfriendly  to  the  movement,  a  charter  was 
finally  granted,  in  February,  1764,  for  a  "  College  or  University  in 
the  English  Colony  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations, 
in  New  England  in  America." 

This  charter,  which  has  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  best 
college  charters  in  New  England,  while  it  secures  ample  privileges 
by  its  several  clear  and  explicit  provisions,  recognizes  throughout 
the  grand  Rhode  Island  principle  of  civil  and  religious  freedom. 
By  it  the  Corporation  is  made  to  consist  of  two  branches,  namely, 
that  of  the  Trustees,  and  that  of  the  Fellows,  "  with  distinct,  sep- 
arate and  respective  powers."  The  Trustees  are  thirty-six  in  num- 
ber, of  whom  twenty-two  must  be  Baptists  or  Antipaedobaptists, 
five  Quakers  or  Friends,  five  Episcopalians,  and  four  Congrega- 
tionalists.  Since  1874  vacancies  in  this  Board  have  been  filled  in 
accordance  with  nominations  made  by  the  Alumni  of  the  Univer- 
sity. The  number  of  the  Fellows,  including  the  President,  who, 
in  the  language  of  the  charter,  "must  always  be  a  Fellow,"  is 
twelve.  Of  these,  eight  "  are  forever  to  be  elected  of  the  denom- 
ination called  Baptist  or  Antipaedobaptists,  and  the  rest  indiffer- 
ently of  any  or  all  denominations."  "The  President  must  forever 
be  of  the  denomination  called  Baptists." 
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But  though  Rhode  Island  had  been  selected  for  its  home  by  the 
original  projectors  of  the  institution,  and  a  liberal  and  ample  char- 
ter had  thus  been  secured,  the  college  itself  was  still  in  embryo. 
Without  funds,  without  students,  and  with  no  present  prospect  of 
support,  a  beginning  must  be  made  where  the  president  could  be 
the  pastor  of  a  church,  and  thus  obtain  an  adequate  compensation 
for  his  services.  Warren,  then  as  now,  a  delightful  and  flour- 
ishing inland  town,  situated  ten  miles  from  Providence,  seemed 
to  meet  the  requisite  requirements ;  and  thither,  accordingly, 
Manning  removed  with  his  family  in  the  spring  of  1764.  He  at 
once  commenced  a  Latin  school,  as  the  first  step  preparatory  to 
the  work  of  college  instruction.  Before  the  close  of  the  year  a 
church  was  organized,  over  which  he  was  duly  installed  as  pastor. 
The  following  year,  at  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the  corpora- 
tion, held  in  Newpqrt,  Wednesday,  September  3,  he  was  formally 
elected,  in  the  language  of  the  records,  "  President  of  the  College, 
Professor  of  Languages  and  other  branches  of  learning,  with  full 
power  to  act  in  these  capacities  at  Warren  or  elsewhere."  On 
that  same  day,  as  appears  from  an  original  paper,  now  on  file  in 
the  archives  of  the  library,  the  president  matriculated  his  first  stu- 
dent, William  Rogers,*  a  lad  of  fourteen,  the  son  of  Captain  Wil- 
liam Rogers  of  Newport.  Not  only  was  this  lad  the  first  student, 
but  he  was  also  the  first  freshman  class.  Indeed,  for  a  period 
of  nine  months  and  seventeen  days,  as  appears  from  the  paper 
already  referred  to,  he  constituted  the  entire  body  of  students. 
From  such  feeble  beginnings  has  the  university  sprung. 

The  first  commencement  of  the  college  was  held  in  the  meeting- 
house at  Warren  on  the  seventh  day  of  September,  1769,  at  which 
seven  students  took  their  Bachelor's  degree.  They  were  all  of 
them  young  men  of  promise.  Some  of  them  afterwards  filled 
conspicuous  places  in  the  struggle  for  national  independence, 
while  others  became  leaders  in  the  church,  and  distinguished 

*  Mr.  Rogers  was  graduated  in  1769.  In  1772  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  first  Baptist  Church.  He  became  distinguished  for  his 
eloquence;  was  made  a  Doctor  in  Divinity;  and  during  the  war  rendered  good  service 
as  a  brigade  chaplain  in  the  Continental  army.  He  was  an  honored  member  of  the 
Masonic  Fraternity,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Washington.  The  late  William  San- 
ford  Rogers,  of  Boston,  who  died  in  1872,  bequeathed  to  the  University  the  sum  of 
fifty  thousand  dollars  to  found  the  "  Newport  Rogers'  Professorship  of  Chemistry,"  in 
honor  of  his  father,  Robert  Rogers,  who  was  graduated  in  1775,  and  of  his  uncle, 
William  Rogers,  a  member  of  the  first  graduating  class. 
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educators  of  youth.  Probably  no  class  that  has  gone  forth  from 
the  college  or  university  in  her  palmiest  days  of  prosperity  has 
exerted  so  widely  extended  and  so  beneficial  an  influence,  the 
times  and  circumstances  taken  into  account,  as  this  first  class 
that  graduated  at  Warren.  The  occasion  drew  together  a  large 
concourse  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  Colony,  inaugurating, 
says  Arnold,  the  earliest  State  holiday  in  the  history  of  Rhode 
Island.  A  contemporary  account  preserves  the  interesting  facts 
that  both  the  President  and  the  candidates  for  degrees  were 
dressed  in  clothing  of  American  manufacture,  and  that  the  audi- 
ence, composed  of  many  of  the  first  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Colony,  "  behaved  with  great  decorum." 

Up  to  this  date,  "the  Seminary,"  says  Morgan  Edwards,  "was, 
for  the  most  part,  friendless  and  moneyless,  and  therefore  forlorn, 
insomuch  that  a  college  edifice  was  hardly  thought  of."  But  the 
interest  manifested  in  the  exercises  of  Commencement,  and  the 
frequent  remittances  from  England,  "  led  some  to  hope,  and  many 
to  fear,  that  the  Institution  would  come  to  something  and  stand. 
Then  a  building  and  the  place  of  it  were  talked  of,  which  well- 
nigh  ruined  all.  Warren  was  at  first  agreed  on  as  a  proper  situa- 
tion, where  a  small  wing  was  to  be  erected,  in  the  spring  of  1770, 
and  about  eight  hundred  pounds,  lawful  money,  was  raised  towards 
erecting  it.  But  soon  afterwards,  some  who  were  unwilling  it 
should  be  there,  and  some  who  were  unwilling  it  should  be  any- 
where, did  so  far  agree  as  to  lay  aside  the  said  location,  and  pro- 
pose that  the  county  which  should  raise  the  most  money  should 
have  the  college."  Subscriptions  were  immediately  set  on  foot  in 
four  counties,  but  the  claimants  for  the  honor  were  finally  reduced 
to  two,  viz.,  Providence  and  Newport.  The  question  was  finally 
settled,  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Corporation  held  in  Warren, 
February  7,  1770.  "The  people  of  Newport  had  raised,"  says 
Manning,  in  his  account  of  this  meeting,  "four  thousand  pounds, 
lawful  money,  taking  in  their  unconditional  subscription.  But 
Providence  presented  four  thousand,  two  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds,  lawful  money,  and  advantages  superior  to  Newport  in 
other  respects."  The  dispute,  he  adds,  lasted  from  ten  o'clock 
Wednesday  morning  until  the  same  hour  Thursday  night,  and  was 
decided,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  congregation,  in  favor  of  Provi- 
dence, by  a  vote  of  twenty-one  to  fourteen. 

Soon  aftefr  this  decision,  the  President  and  Professor  Howell, 
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with  their  pupils,  removed  to  Providence,  occupying  for  a  time  the 
upper  part  of  the  brick  school-house  on  Meeting  Street,  for  prayers 
and  recitations.  On  the  fourteenth  day  of  May,  1770,  the  founda- 
tions of  the  first  college  building,  now  called  University  Hall,  were 
laid ;  John  Brown,  one  of  the  "  Four  Brothers,"  and  the  famous 
leader  in  the  destruction  of  the  Gaspee  two  years  later,  placing  the 
corner  stone.  It  was  modelled  after  "  Nassau  Hall  "  in  Prince- 
ton, where  President  Manning  and  Professor  Howell  were  gradu- 
ated. The  spot  selected  for  it  was  the  crest  of  a  hill,  which  then 
commanded  a  view  of  the  bay,  the  river,  with  the  town  on  its 
banks,  and  a  broad  reach  of  country  on  all  sides.  The  land  com- 
prised about  eight  acres,  and  included  a  portion  of  the  original 
"home  lot  V  of  Chadd  Brown,  the  associate  and  friend  of  Roger 
Williams,  and  the  "  first  Baptist  Elder  in  Rhode  Island."  Now 
that  the  buildings  of  the  city  have  crept  up  the  hill,  and,  gathering 
round  the  college  grounds,  have  stretched  out  far  beyond  them, 
thus  shutting  out  the  nearer  prospect,  the  eye  can  still  take  in 
from  the  top  of  the  building  the  same  varied  and  beautiful  land- 
scape, which  once  constituted  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  the 
site. 

On  Saturday,  December  7,  1776,  Sir  Peter  Parker,  the  British 
commander,  with  seventy  sail  of  men-of-war,  anchored  in  Newport 
harbor,  landed  a  body  of  troops,  and  took  possession  of  the  place. 
Providence  was  at  once  thrown  into  confusion  and  alarm.  Forces, 
hastily  collected,  were  massed  throughout  the  town,  martial  law 
was  proclaimed,  college  studies  were  interrupted,  and  the  students 
were  dismissed  to  their  respective  homes.  The  seat  of  the  Muses 
now  became  the  habitation  of  Mars.  From  December  7,  1776, 
until  May  27,  1782,  the  college  edifice  was  occupied  for  barracks, 
and  afterwards  for  a  hospital,  by  the  American  and  French  forces. 

In  the  spring  of  1786,  President  Manning,  whose  graceful 
deportment,  thorough  scholarship,  and  wise  Christian  character 
had  commended  him  to  all  his  fellow-citizens,  was  unanimously 
appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island  to  represent 
the  state  in  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation.  This  was  during 
a  crisis  of  depression  and  alarm,  when  the  whole  political  fabric 
was  threatened  with  destruction.  He,  however,  returned  to  his 
college  duties  at  the  close  of  the  year,  being  unwilling  to  remain 
longer  away  from  the  scenes  of  his  chosen  labors.  With  the 
momentous  questions  of  the  day  he  was  thoroughly  familiar,  and 
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he  afterwards,  by  his  voice  and  by  his  pen,  contributed  very 
materially  to  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  by  the  State, 
in  1790.  He  died  very  suddenly  in  the  summer  of  1791,  in  the 
fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  His  death  was  regarded  as  a  public 
calamity,  and  his  funeral  was  largely  attended,  not  only  by  the 
friends  of  the  college,  of  which  he  may  be  regarded  in  one  sense 
as  the  founder,  but  by  a  vast  concourse  of  people  from  all  parts  of 
the  town  and  the  State  in  which  he  lived. 

Dr.  Manning  was  succeeded  in  the  presidency  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Jonathan  Maxcy,  who  during  the  previous  year  had  held  the 
temporary  appointment  of  Professor  of  Divinity.  The  career  of 
this  remarkable  man  indicates  a  high  order  of  genius.  At  the 
early  age  of  fifteen  he  had  entered  the  Institution 'as  a  pupil, 
graduating  in  1787  with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class.  Imme- 
diately upon  graduating  he  was  appointed  tutor,  which  position 
he  held  four  years.  During  his  brilliant  career  of  ten  years,  in 
which  he  was  the  executive  head  of  the  college,  men  were  educated 
and  sent  out  into  all  the  professions,  who,  for  learning,  skill,  and 
success  in  life,  will  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  the  graduates  of 
any  period  since. 

Dr.  Maxcy  resigned  the  presidency  in  1802,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Asa  Messer,  a  graduate  under 
Manning,  in  the  class  of  1790.  He  held  the  office  until  1826,  a 
period  of  twenty-four  years.  Under  his  wise  and  skilful  manage- 
ment the  college  prospered  ;  its  finances  were  improved  ;  its  means 
of  instruction  were  extended ;  and  the  number  of  students  was 
greatly  augmented.  It  was  in  the  beginning  of  his  administration 
that  the  college  received  the  name  of  Brown  University,  in  honor 
of  its  most  distinguished  benefactor,  Hon.  Nicholas  Brown. 
This  truly  benevolent  man  was  graduated  under  Manning  in  1786, 
being  then  but  seventeen  years  of  age.  He  commenced  his  bene- 
factions in  1792,  by  presenting  to  the  Corporation  the  sum  of  five 
hundred  dollars,  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  law  books  for 
the  library.  In  1804  he  presented  the  sum  of  five  thousand 
dollars,  as  a  foundation  for  a  professorship  of  oratory  and  belles- 
lettres  ;  on  which  occasion,  in  consideration  of  this  donation,  and 
of  others  that  had  been  received  from  him  and  his  kindred,  the 
Institution,  in  accordance  with  a  provision  in  its  charter,  received 
its  present  name.  Mr.  Brown  died  in  September  1841,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-two.    The  entire  sum  of  his  recorded  benefactions  and 
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bequests,  giving  the  valuation  which  was  put  upon  them  at  the 
time  they  were  made,  amounts  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  thous- 
and dollars. 

Dr.  Messer  was  succeeded  in  the  Presidency  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Francis  Wayland,  who  was  unanimously  elected  to  this  office  on  the 
thirteenth  of  December,  1826.  His  administration  extended  over 
a  period  of  twenty-eight  and  a  half  years,  during  which  the  Univer- 
sity acquired  a  great  reputation  for  thorough  analytical  instruction. 
His  treatises  on  "Moral  Science,"  and  "Intellectual  Philosophy," 
were  used  as  text-books  in  other  colleges,  while  "The  Moral 
Dignity  of  the  Missionary  Enterprise "  gave  him  a  world-wide 
celebrity  as  a  preacher.  He  resigned  in  1855,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Barnas  Sears,  who  continued  in  office 
twelve  years,  when  he  resigned,  having  been  appointed  agent  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Educational  Fund.  During 
his  administration,  which  extended  through  the  financial  crisis  of 
1857,  and  the  long  years  of  civil  war,  the  University  prospered, 
the  facilities  for  instruction  were  increased,  a  system  of  scholarships 
was  established,  and  large  additions  were  made  to  the  college 
funds.  Dr.  Sears  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Dr.  Alexis  Caswell,  a 
graduate  of  the  University,  and  for  more  than  thirty-five  years  an 
honored  and  successful  professor  in  the  Institution.  He  was  thus 
thoroughly  conversant  with  its  history,  and  familiar  with  its  special 
needs.  The  Rev.  Dr.  E.  G.  Robinson,  the  present  active  and 
efficient  president,  entered  upon  his  duties  in  the  fall  of  1872. 
He,  too,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Institution  over  which  he  now  pre- 
sides, being  a  member  of  the  class  of  1838. 

The  buildings  of  the  University  are  ten  in  number.  Of  these 
the  oldest  is  "  University  Hall,"  which  has  already  been  described. 
This  venerable  structure,  so  rich  in  historical  associations,  and  so 
dear  to  all  the  graduates,  has  recently  been  thoroughly  renovated 
and  modernized,  its  external  appearance  remaining  the  same,  at  an 
expense  of  nearly  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  "  Grammar  School 
Building,"  now  rented  to  private  parties,  and  occupied  as  at  first 
for  a  preparatory  or  classical  school,  was  erected  in  18 10,  the  cost 
having  been  defrayed  by  subscription.  "  Hope  College  "  was 
erected  in  1822,  at  the  expense  of  Hon.  Nicholas  Brown,  who 
named  it  after  his  only  surviving  sister,  Hope  Ives,  wife  of  the  late 
Thomas  Poynton  Ives.  "Manning  Hall"  was  erected  in  1834, 
also  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Brown,  who  named  it  after  his  revered 
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instructor,  the  first  President  of  the  College.  "  Rhode  Island 
Hall,"  and  the  "President's  Mansion,"  were  erected  in  1840,  at 
the  expense  mostly  of  citizens  of  Providence  ;  Mr.  Brown,  with  his 
wonted  liberality,  contributing  ten  thousand  dollars.  The  "Chemi- 
cal Laboratory "  was  erected  in  1862,  through  the  exertions  of 
Professor  N.  P.  Hill,  late  United  States  Senator  from  Colorado. 
The  new  "  Library  Building,"  which  has  been  pronounced  by  com- 
petent judges  to  be  one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  was 
erected  in  1878,  at  a  cost,  exclusive  of  the  lot  on  which  it  stands, 
of  ninety-six  thousand  dollars.  Both  the  building  and  the  grounds 
were  a  bequest  of  the  late  John  Carter  Brown,  a  son  of  the  dis- 
tinguished benefactor.  The  new  dormitory,  "  Slater  Hall,"  was 
erected  in  1879,  by  Hon.  Horatio  N.  Slater,  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Fellows,  and  a  liberal  benefactor  of  the  University.  "  Sayles 
Memorial  Hall,"  which  was  dedicated,  with  appropriate  ceremonies, 
in  June,  1 881,  is  a  beautiful  structure  of  granite  and  freestone, 
erected  at  the  expense  of  Hon.  William  F.  Sayles,  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  in  memory  of  his  son,  who  died  in  the  early 
part  of  his  collegiate  course.  It  is  used  for  daily  recitations,  while 
its  spacious  hall,  adorned  with  portraits  of  distinguished  graduates 
and  benefactors,  serves  for  Commencement  dinners  and  special 
academic  occasions. 

The  "  Bailey  Herbarium,"  the  "  Herbarium  Olneyanum,"  and 
the  "  Bennett  Herbarium,"  contain  altogether  seventy-one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  specimens,  arranged  in  good  order  for  consulta- 
tion, and  constituting  an  important  addition  to  the  means  of 
instruction  in  Botany.  The  Museum  of  Natural  History  and  An- 
thropology, in  Rhode  Island  Hall,  contains  upwards  of  fifty  thou- 
sand specimens,  implements,  coins,  medals,  etc.,  classified  and 
arranged  by  Professor  J.  W.  P.  Jenks.  The  Library,  which  dates 
back  from  the  year  1767,  when  the  Rev.  Morgan  Edwards  collected 
books  for  it  in  England,  numbers  sixty-three  thousand  choice  and 
well  bound  volumes,  and  a  large  number  of  unbound  pamphlets. 
Among  the  recent  additions  is  the' valuable  and  unique  "Harris 
Collection  of  American  Poetry,"  bequeathed  by  Hon.  Henry  B. 
Anthony,  a  graduate  of  the  University,  and  for  twenty-five  years 
a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate.  The  books  of  the  Library 
are  arranged  in  alcoves  according  to  subjects,  and  free  access  is 
allowed  to  the  shelves.  The  funds  of  the  University,  according  to 
the  report  of  the  Treasurer  for  April,  1885,  amount  to  $812,943. 
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There  are  sixty-six  scholarships  for  the  aid  of  indigent  students, 
and  also  premium,  prize,  and  aid  funds,  amounting  to  $40,000. 
The  Library  Funds  amount  to  $36,500. 

The  Faculty  consists  of  the  President,  twelve  Professors,  two 
assistant  Professors,  five  Instructors,  two  assistant  Instructors, 
one  Librarian,  one  assistant  Librarian,  a  Registrar,  and  a  Steward. 
The  present  number  of  undergraduates,  according  to  the  annual 
catalogue  for  1885-86,  is  239.  The  number  of  graduates,  as  appears 
from  the  triennial  catalogue,  is  3,191.  About  one  fourth  of  this 
number  are  in  italics,  indicating  that  they  have  been  ordained  and 
set  apart  for  the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry.  Of  these  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  have  appended  to  their  names  "  S.  T. 
D.,"  including  bishops  eminent  for  their  piety  and  learning,  mis- 
sionaries of  the  cross  in  foreign  lands,  presidents  of  theological 
schools,  and  religious  teachers  whose  names  are  conspicuous  in 
the  republic  of  letters,  and  whose  virtues  and  deeds  are  held  in 
grateful  remembrance. 


TO  A  FRIEND, 

On  his  Departure  for  a  Tour  round  the  World. 

BY  EDGAR  FAWCETT. 

In  losing  thee,  dear  friend,  I  seem  to  fare 

Forth  from  the  lintel  of  some  chamber  bright, 

Whose  lamps  in  rosy  sorcery  lend  their  light  ♦ 

To  flowery  alcove  or  luxurious  chair ; 

Whose  burly  and  glowing  logs,  of  mellow  flare, 
The  happiest  converse  at  their  hearth  invite, 
With  many  a  flash  of  tawny  flame  to  smite 

The  Dante  in  vellum  or  the  bronze  Voltaire  ! 

And  yet,  however  stern  the  estrangement  be, 
However  time  with  laggard  lapse  may  fret, 
That  haunt  of  our  fond  friendship  I  shall  hold 
As  loved  this  hour  as  when  elate  I  see 

Its  draperies,  dark  with  absence  and  regret, 
Slide  softly  back  on  memory's  rings  of  gold  1 
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DANIEL  WEBSTER  AND  COL.  T.  H.  PERKINS. 

A  SUMMER-DAY  OUTING  IN  1817. 
BY  JOHN  K.  ROGERS. 

On  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  fourteenth  day  of  August, 
1 8 17,  Col.  Thomas  H.  Perkins,  after  an  early  breakfast,  left 
his  house  on  Pearl  Street  in  Boston,  and  entered  his  travel- 
ling carriage,  having  in  mind  a  pleasant  day's  excursion  with 
his  friend,  Mr.  Daniel  Webster,  for  a  purpose  which  will  hereafter 
appear. 

Though  now  given  up  to  trade,  Pearl  Street  was  then  the  site 
of  some  of  the  finest  dwellings  in  the  city,  and  prominent  among 
these  was  Col.  Perkins's  mansion,  afterwards  munificently  bestowed, 
with  other  gifts,  upon  the  Massachusetts  Blind  Asylum,  which 
then  became  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  occupied 
the  building  for  its  charitable  purposes. 

As  his  comfortable  and  substantial  equipage  passed  down  the 
gentle  slope  towards  Milk  Street,  it  met  with  a  general  recogni- 
tion, for  Boston  was  then  a  town  of  some  thirty  thousand  people 
only,  and  Col.  Perkins  one  of  its  best  known  citizens. 

Born  in  1764,  at  five  years  of  age  he  saw  from  his  father's  house 
in  King  Street  the  Boston  Massacre,  and,  after  receiving  a  com- 
mercial education,  was  for  more  than  fifty  years  a  leading  merchant 
in  his  native  city.  His  military  title  was  not  one  of  courtesy  only, 
but  conferred  upon  him  as  commander  of  the  Corps  of  Indepen- 
dent Cadets,  a  most  respectable  body  of  citizens,  upon  whom  de- 
volved the  annual  duty  of  escorting  the  Governor  and  Legislature 
to  hear  the  time-honored  Election  Sermon,  which  marked  the 
opening  of  the  General  Court  in  the  month  of  January. 

Passing  up  Milk  Street,  then  also  a  street  of  dwellings,  — among 
them  the  birthplace  of  Franklin,  —  the  Old  South  Church,  which 
at  that  time  had  received  only  its  first  "  desecration,"  was  soon 
reached,  and  the  carriage  turned  into  Washington  Street,  opposite 
the  Province  House  —  with  its  two  large  oak  trees  in  front,  and 
the  grotesque  gilt  Indian  on  the  roof  with  bended  bow,  just  then 
pointing  his  arrow  in  obedience  to  a  gentle  breeze  from  the  south- 
west ;  then  up  the  narrow  avenue  of  Bromfield  Street,  with  the 
pretty  view  of  the  State  House  over  the  combined  foliage  of  Pad- 
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dock's  elms  and  the  Granary  Burial  Ground,  and,  turning  into 
Tremont  Street,  our  traveller  was  soon  at  Park-Street  Corner. 

The  noble  church  edifice  which  graces  this  sightly  spot,  though 
sadly  dealt  with  in  its  general  symmetry,  still  lifts  its  lofty  spire 
with  undiminished  beauty,  and  justifies  the  stirring  lines  of  Dr. 
Holmes :  — 

"  The  Giant  standing  by  the  elm-clad  green  ; 
His  white  lance  lifted  o'er  the  silent  scene; 
Whirling  in  air  his  brazen  goblet  round, 
Swings  from  its  brim  the  swollen  floods  of  sound." 

As  our  friend  turned  into  Park  Street  on  this  summer  morning, 
the  giant's  lance  threw  its  shadow  far  into  the  Common  among 
the  cows  which  were  quietly  cropping  the  dewy  grass  within  the 
enclosure  of  the  old  rail  fence,  while  his  brazen  goblet  clanged 
the  hour  of  seven. 

As  the  substantial  citizen  of  to-day  passes  up  this  street,  where 
shops  are  rapidly  displacing  the  mansions  of  the  last  century,  he 
looks  with  honest  pride  upon  Boston's  crowning  glory,  the  gilded 
dome  which,  like  a  great  golden  egg,  is  nested  upright  upon  the 
roof  which  shelters  the  annually-assembled  wisdom  of  the  Old 
Commonwealth.  Around  its  glowing  swell  the  orbit  of  the  sun's 
kiss  is  marked  by  an  ever-moving  flame,  and  even  its  shadows  are 
luminous. 

As  he  looks  across  the  Common  he  catches  glimpses  of  the 
"  New  Venice  "  which  has  been  built  upon  the  lagoons  of  the  Back 
Bay,  and  sees  among  its  towers  and  spires  one  beautiful  campanile 
which,  by  its  graceful  inclination  to  the  south,  recalls  Pisa's  won- 
der, and  lends  a  special  charm  to  the  view. 

Upon  the  little  eminence  near  the  Frog  Pond,  once  the  site  of 
the  fort  built  during  the  British  occupation  to  defend  the  city  from 
the  American  army  encamped  on  the-  opposite  shore,  rises  the 
monument  which  commemorates  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  and  the 
gallant  men  of  Boston  who  lost  their  lives  in  defence  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

On  that  pleasant  morning  in  1817,  neither  the  beautiful  new 
city  nor  the  sad  monument  greeted  the  eye  of  the  good  Colonel, 
for  the  Common  formed  the  western  boundary  of  the  town,  and 
the  British  earthworks  were  still  upon  the  little  hill. 

Could  he  have  had  a  prophetic  vision  of  the  one,  his  honest 
pride  in  his  native  town  would  have  risen  almost  to  ecstasy.  Could 
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he  have  known  of  the  other/  his  patriotic  soul  would  have  sunk 
within  him,  and  the  pleasure  of  his  day's  journey  would  have  given 
place  to  grief. 

Rounding  the  Common,  by  the  Hancock  mansion,  with  its  lilac 
bushes  and  curiously  wrought  iron  balcony,  Walnut  Street  was 
soon  reached,  and,  near  its  junction  with  Mount  Vernon  Street, 
the  house  of  Mr.  Webster. 

The  future  "  Defender  of  the  Constitution  w  was  no  sluggard. 
It  was  his  habit  to  "  Rise  with  the  lark  and  greet  the  purpling 
east,"  to  use  one  of  his  favorite  quotations,  and  the  carriage  had 
hardly  stopped  when  he  appeared,  and,  exchanging  kindly  greet- 
ings with  the  Colonel,  took  his  place  beside  him. 

Mr.  Webster  was  at  this  time  thirty-five  years  old,  and  had  taken 
up  his  residence  in  Boston  to  resume  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion, after  representing  his  native  State  of  New  Hampshire  for 
two  terms  in  Congress. 

Col.  Perkins  was  among  the  first  to  recognize  his  abilities,  and 
a  strong  attachment  had  grown  up  between  them.  A  marked  ele- 
ment in  the  Colonel's  character  was  his  constant  desire  to  investi- 
gate for  himself  remarkable  developments  in  nature  and  art  ;  and 
on  this  occasion,  when  he  expected  an  unusual  gratification  of  his 
curiosity,  no  company  could  be  more  congenial  than  that  of  his 
friend,  the  young  advocate. 

As  the  two  companions  made  their  way  down  the  north  side  of 
Beacon  Hill  towards  Charlestown  bridge,  their  conversation,  cheer- 
ful and  even  gay  through  the  prospect  of  an  interesting  and  pleas- 
ant excursion,  turned  from  private  matters  to  topics  of  local 
interest,  and  thence  to  national  affairs. 

Mr.  Webster's  experiences  at  Washington  naturally  took  the 
lead,  and  were  listened  to  with  attention  by  his  companion.  Mr. 
Monroe  was  at  this  time  taking  an  extended  tour  through  the 
Northern  States,  having  occupied  the  presidential  chair  but  a  few 
months;  the  "era  of  good  feeling"  had  fairly  commenced,  parti- 
san violence  had  for  the  time  abated,  and  the  country  was  at  peace 
with  all  the  powers  of  the  earth. 

Soon  our  travellers  pass  Charlestown  bridge,  leaving  Copp's 
Hill  and  Christ  Church,  with  its  memories  of  Paul  Revere,  behind 
them,  and  approach  Bunker's  Hill,  where  eight  years  later  Mr. 
Webster  was  to  inaugurate  the  building  of  the  monument  with  an 
eloquent  address. 
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Next  they  cross  the  bridge  to  Chelsea,  and,  continuing  their 
way  through  the  little  village  beyond,  the  long  stretch  of  the 
Salem  Turnpike  over  the  Lynn  marshes  opens  to  them,  with  the 
wooded  heights  of  Saugus  on  the  north,  the  wide  sands  of  Lynn 
beach  on  the  south,  and  few  signs  of  life  beside  the  skimming 
flight  of  wild  fowl  and  the  occasional  plunge  of  a  seal  at  their 
approach. 

And  now  the  wide  expanse  of  land  and  sea,  and  the  cool  breeze 
stealing  in  from  the  water,  turn  their  conversation  to  things  mari- 
time and  foreign,  to  the  wonders  of  the  deep,  and  to  the  danger 
of  those  who  "go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,"  and  brave  its  storms 
and  hidden  rocks. 

The  Colonel,  from  his  youth  fond  of  travel,  had  now  many  a 
story  to  tell  of  his  early  voyages  on  business  to  Charleston,  Saint 
Domingo,  Batavia,  and  Canton,  and  of  his  visits  to  Europe,  one  of 
which  brought  him  in  contact  with  some  of  the  stirring  scenes  of 
the  French  Revolution  in  1792. 

Thus  beguiling  the  time,  they  pass  through  the  village  of  Lynn, 
with  a  glance  at  High  Rock  on  the  one  side  and  a  longer  look  on  the 
beautiful  peninsula  of  Nahant  on  the  other.  Between  Lynn  and 
Salem  lies  a  rocky  and  sterile  tract,  to  this  day  almost  without  an 
inhabitant,  but  not  without  its  picturesque  and  beautiful  spots,  like 
that  for  instance  about  the  little  pond,  which  is  crossed  by  the 
floating  bridge,  through  the  cracks  of  whose  rude  floor  the  water 
spouts  in  miniature  geysers  as  the  carriage  rolls  across. 

Near  by  is  the  region  where  the  famous  witchcraft  delusion 
took  its  rise ;  but  reminiscences  of  this  cruel  drama  are  cut  short 
by  the  abrupt  transition  to  the  closely-built  streets  of  Salem,  where 
our  friends  soon  find  themselves  moving  on  through  Essex  Street, 
passing  the  East  India  Marine  Hall,  containing  the  contributions 
of  Salem's  numerous  merchants  and  mariners,  passing  also  the 
White  mansion,  a  few  years  later  to  be  the  scene  of  a  foul  murder, 
in  the  investigation  of  which  Mr.  Webster  was  to  make  one  of  his 
•  most  eloquent  pleas,  thence  by  the  well-known  Common  and 
through  the  long  avenue  to  Beverly  bridge,  over  which  they  pass 
to  the  ancient  town  of  Beverly,  and  are  launched  on  that  most 
delightful  seashore  road,  which,  continuing  on  through  Manchester 
and  Gloucester  and  round  Cape  Ann,  has  been  pronounced  the 
loveliest  in  New  England. 

Soon  the  Beverly  Farms,  and  then  Manchester,  are  reached,  — 
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both  places  known  to-day  as  the  summer  residences  of  some  of 
Boston's  best  citizens,  whose  comfortable  and  elegant  homes  are 
reared  upon  every  commanding  spot. 

Next,  after  Manchester,  the  environs  of  Gloucester,  —  Kettle 
Cove,  now  rejoicing  in  the  more  pleasing  name  of  "Magnolia," 
taken  from  the  swamp  near  by,  where  grow  those  fragrant  flowers 
whose  creamy  petals,  set  off  by  dark-green  leaves,  are  popularly 
supposed  to  scent  the  air  for  miles  around,  —  a  race  of  strangers 
whose  translation  from  the  sunny  South  to  this  northern  clime  is 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  region. 

After  Magnolia,  they  ride  through  the  pleasant  woods  to  Fresh 
Water  Cove,  passing  Rafe's  Chasm  and  Norman's  Woe  Rock. 
Now  the  extreme  end  of  Eastern  Point,  stretching  away  to  the 
right  and  forming  the  outer  part  of  Gloucester  Harbor,  appears  in 
sight ;  but  it  is  not  till  the  top  of  Sawyer's  Hill  is  reached  that  our 
friends,  gaining  a  full  view  of  the  wide-spread  panorama,  call  a 
halt  to  enjoy  its  varied  beauties. 

Right  before  them  appears  the  rocky  point  on  which  Roger 
Conant's  colony  of  1623,  the  first  of  the  cape  and  the  oldest  after 
Plymouth  and  Boston,  held  its  brief  sway  ;  farther  on,  Ten-Pound 
Island  with  its  light-house  ;  then  the  village  of  Gloucester,  the  old 
fort,  the  still  older  wind-mill,  both  prominent  objects  ;  and  in  the 
distance  the  twin  lighthouses  of  Thatcher's  Island,  with  Railcut  Hill 
to  the  north-east,  and,  stretching  to  the  north,  the  low,  marshy 
level  through  which  Squam  River  meanders  to  the  sea  by  the 
sands  of  Coffin's  Beach. 

Under  any  circumstances  this  panorama  would  have  challenged 
the  admiration  of  our  friends  ;  but  seen,  as  they  saw  it,  on  a  clear 
summer  day,  with  the  wide  expanse  of  blue  water  breaking  under 
the  influence  of  a  gentle  breeze  into  curling  waves,  which  with 
gathering  force  dashed  playfully  upon  the  yellow  ledges  and  shin- 
ing beaches,  with  flocks  of  sea-gulls  sweeping  in  graceful  circles 
or  brooding  upon  the  surface,  no  ordinary  description  could  do  it 
justice. 

The  fair  peninsula  of  Cape  Ann,  a  large  part  of  which  now  lay 
before  them,  called  by  the  Indians  "  Wingershaek,"  has  since  been 
thrice  named.  By  Samuel  de  Champlain,  who  visited  in  it  in  1605, 
it  was  called  Cap  aux  Isles,  the  islands  being  those  now  known  as 
Straitsmouth  Island,  Thatcher's  Island,  and  Milk  Island.  By 
Captain  John  Smith,  who  landed  upon  its  rocky  shores  in  1614,  it 
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was  named  Tragabigzanda,  and  the  same  islands  were  called  The 
Three  Turks'  Heads  ;  and  by  Prince  Charles,  who,  after  Smith's 
return  to  England,  gave  it  the  name  of  Cape  Ann,  in  honor  of  his 
mother,  Queen  Ann,  -consort  of  James  the  First. 

The  colony  of  Roger  Conant  was  afterward  transferred  to  Salem  ; 
but  within  the  next  ten  years  a  permanent  settlement  was  made, 
which  in  1642  was  incorporated  under  the  name  of  Gloucester,  in 
honor  of  the  ancient  city  of  that  name  in  England. 

From  the  first,  Cape  Ann  has  been  the  home  of  fishermen, 
though  a  considerable  foreign  commerce  was  at  one  time  carried 
on  by  its  thrifty  mariners.  Eminently  patriotic,  the  town  bore  its 
share  in  the  country's  struggle  for  independence,  two  companies 
of  Gloucester  men  having  fought  at  Bunker's  Hill,  and  its  bold 
privateers  did  good  service  upon  the  ocean,  not  only  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, but  in  the  later  struggle  with  the  mother  country. 

Our  travellers,  having  satisfied  their  curiosity  as  to  the  general 
appearance  of  the  town,  are  getting  under  way  again  for  a  nearer 
acquaintance,  and  becoming  more  and  more  interested  in  the  special 
object  of  their  visit. 

As  they  approach  the  village,  it  is  evident  that  something 
unusual  is  going  on  ;  they  pass  people  moving  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, with  eager  and  expectant  faces,  to  one  of  whom  Mr.  Webster 
ventures  these  questions  :  Can  his  serpentine  majesty  be  seen 
to-day  ?  and  where  to  the  best  advantage  ?  Receiving  satisfactory 
replies,  the  coachman  is  ordered  to  drive  to  the  old  wind-mill, 
where  they  arrive  in  a  few  moments,  — from  the  shady  side  of  this 
quaint  structure,  whose  merrily  revolving  sails  were  at  their  usual 
work,  a  large  part  of  both  the  outer  and  inner  harbors  being  easily 
seen. 

Let  us  now  take  some  note  of  occurrences  which  at  this  time 
were  agitating  the  little  town,  and  the  fame  of  which  had  extended 
to  Boston. 

On  Sunday,  the  tenth  of  August,  four  days  before,  Mr.  Amos 
Story,  rowing  in  his  boat  near  Ten-Pound  Island,  was  greatly  dis- 
turbed, not  to  say  alarmed,  by  the  appearance,  at  some  twenty 
rods'  distance,  of  a  sea  monster,  totally  unlike  anything  he  had 
ever  seen  in  his  long  experience  as  a  fisherman  and  mariner. 
Moving  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in  two  minutes,  nearly  one  hundred 
feet  in  length,  as  large  as  the  body  of  a  man,  with  a  head  like  a 
turtle,  but  carried  high  out  of  the  water,  with  the  body  of  a  snake, 
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but  with  the  vertical  motion  of  a  caterpillar,  and  of  a  dark-brown 
color,  this  enormous  reptile  brought  such  fear  to  the  honest  fish- 
erman as  induced  him  to  make  a  rapid  retreat  to  a  safe  distance. 

His  account  of  the  monster  naturally  set  all  the  people  on  the 
lookout,  and  for  nearly  every  day  in  the  following  two  weeks  it 
was  seen  under  different  circumstances  by  many  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Gloucester  and  the  adjacent  villages. 

At  the  present  day,  on  the  first  notice  of  such  a  wonderful 
appearance,  the  daily  papers  would  send  their  reporters  from  far 
and  near,  and,  with  the  help  of  the  Associated  Press,  curious 
readers  all  over  the  country  would  the  next  morning  have  accounts 
of  the  Sea  Serpent  served  to  them  at  breakfast-time.  Instantane- 
ous photographs  would  be  attempted,  and  the  illustrated  weeklies 
would  give  the  world  picturesque,  if  not  accurate,  representations 
of  the  monster  and  the  localities  in  which  he  appeared.  But  in 
1 8 1 7  the  news  spread  slowly,  and  no  public  mention  was  made  of 
the  matter  till  Saturday  the  1 6th,  when  the  Commercial  Gazette 
of  Boston,  under  the  modest  caption  of  "  Something  New," 
alludes  to  the  reports  that  had  been  in  circulation  for  some  days, 
and  describes  the  preparations  making  by  a  party  who  expected  to 
capture  the  bold  intruder. 

The  subject  occupied  the  attention  of  the  papers  in  Salem  and 
Boston  more  or  less  for  the  next  two  months,  for  although  the 
visit  of  the  serpent  seems  to  have  ended  early  in  September, 
records  of  former  appearances  in  different  parts  of  the  world  were 
fully  discussed.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  almost  from  the 
first  the  authentic  character  of  the  reports  was  admitted.  The 
Chronicle  and  Patriot  of  Boston  says,  under  date  of  Aug.  20, 
"  Doubts  having  been  expressed  by  some  as  to  the  fact  of  an 
aquatic  serpent  of  the  magnitude  described  having  been  seen  in 
the  harbor  of  Gloucester,  we  have  conversed  with  gentlemen  of 
that  place  of  undoubted  veracity  who  have  seen  him  since  the 
former  accounts  were  published,  and  who  declare  that  they  have  in 
no  way  been  exaggerated." 

These  are  brief  extracts  from  the  papers  during  the  time  that 
they  were  occupied  with  the  subject:  Aug.  18,  ''two  serpents  were 
seen  playing  together"  ;  Aug.  25,  one  was  seen  "feasting  on  ale- 
wives  in  Kettle  Cove  "  ;  Aug.  28,  he  was  "  still  hovering  on  the 
coast  and  feeding  on  herring";  Sept.  4,  "It  is  hoped  that  the 
naval  commander  on  the  coast  will  attempt  its  capture"  ;  Sept.  10, 
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he  was  seen  at  Salem,  "  after  the  swarms  or  schools  of  bait,"  and 
again,  near  Half-way  Rock,  "  coiled  up  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  reposing  after  a  hearty  breakfast  of  herring "  ;  Aug.  27, 
the  "  Aquatic  Novelty  "  was  "  off  Eastern  Point "  ;  Sept.  24,  there 
was  a  notice  of  "  Beach's  picture  about  to  be  exhibited"  ;  Oct.  1, 
"the  Panorama  of  Gloucester  with  the  great  Sea  Serpent  will  be 
ready  for  exhibition  on  Monday  next."  One  account  states  that 
"he  is  cased  in  shell";  another,  that  "it  is  proposed  to  make  a 
number  of  strong  nets  in  the  hope  of  entangling  and  so  killing 
him  "  ;  Oct.  8,  "  the  panorama  is  on  exhibition  at  Merchant's  Hall, 
Milk  Street,"  and  "Beach  has  in  the  hands  of  an  engraver  a  view 
on  a  small  scale,  and  is  painting  one  26  x  14  feet,  including  the 
town  and  harbor  of  Gloucester." 

A  small  serpent  of  strange  appearance  having  been  taken  on 
the  land  near  Loblolly  Cove,  one  correspondent  writes  at  some 
length  that  it  must  have  been  the  progeny  of  the  two  seen  playing 
together,  who  were  doubtless  the  parents. 

Fortunately  for  the  cause  of  science,  there  was  at  the  time  an 
association  of  naturalists  called  "The  Linnaean  Society  of  New 
England,"  whose  prompt  action  caused  the  various  reports  about 
the  matter  to  be  carefully  sifted,  and  the  result  placed  before  the 
public  in  an  authentic  manner.  This  society  met  at  Boston  on 
the  1 8th  of  August,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  collect  evidence 
in  regard  to  the  existence  and  appearance  of  the  strange  animal. 

The  committee  consisted  of  the  Hon.  John  Davis,  Jacob  Bige- 
low,  M.D.,  and  Francis  C.  Gray,  Esq.,  all  men  of  the  highest 
respectability,  and  of  undoubted  fitness  and  capacity  for  the  work 
they  were  to  undertake,  and  the  result  of  their  labors  was  pub- 
lished in  a  pamphlet  of  fifty-two  pages,  the  title  of  which  cau- 
tiously states  that  the  report  is  "relative  to  a  large  marine  animal, 
supposed  to  be  a  serpent,  seen  near  Cape  Ann,  Massachusetts,  in 
August,  18 1 7."  It  was  accompanied  by  an  engraving  of  the 
"  Scoliopliis  Atlanticus"  the  small  snake  captured  near  Loblolly 
Cove,  representing  the  animal  at  full  length,  about  three  feet,  and 
also  in  parts  after  dissection,  with  full  explanations. 

From  this  pamphlet  it  appears  that  on  the  19th  the  committee 
wrote  to  Hon.  Lonson  Nash,  a  magistrate  of  Gloucester,  asking 
him  to  examine  upon  oath  some  of  those  who  had  seen  the 
animal,  not  allowing  them  to  communicate  with  each  other  the 
substance  of  their  respective  statements  till  they  were  all  com- 
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mitted  to  writing,  and  proposing  certain  rules  with  regard  to  the 
method  of  conducting  the  examination,  as  well  as  a  list  of  twenty- 
five  carefully  prepared  questions  to  be  put  to  the  persons  examined. 

Eight  depositions  received  from  Mr.  Nash,  and  three  others 
taken  in  Boston,  all  read  before  the  Society  on  the  ist  of  Septem- 
ber, are  given  in  full,  as  well  as  further  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Nash,  and  various  accounts  of  similar  appearances  in  former  years 
and  at  other  places.  The  committee  seem  to  have  no  doubt  but 
that  the  depositions  were  truthful  and  accurate,  and  suggest  that 
the  small  serpent  which  they  describe  may  have  been  of  the  same 
species  as  the  larger  one,  and  possibly  its  progeny. 

The  eight  depositions  taken  at  Gloucester  were  those  of  Amos 
Story,  mariner;  Solomon  Allen,  3d,  shipmaster;  Epes  Ellery,  ship- 
master ;  William  H.  Foster,  merchant ;  Matthew  Gaffney,  ship 
carpenter;  James  Mansfield,  merchant;  John  Johnston,  Jr.,  a  boy 
of  seventeen ;  and  William  B.  Pearson,  merchant.  The  deponents 
were  selected  for  their  probity  ;  each  of  them  saw  the  serpent  at 
different  times  and  under  different  circumstances,  and  their  very 
interesting  statements,  too  long  to  be  here  given  in  full,  are  briefly 
summarized,  so  far  as  description  is  concerned,  in  the  following 
extracts  :  — 

This  is  what  they  say  as  to  the  length  of  the  monster  :  "  eighty 
to  ninety  feet,"  "forty  feet  at  least,"  "forty  to  sixty  feet  in 
length,"  "fifty  feet  at  least,"  "nothing  short  of  seventy  feet," 
"seventy  feet  at  least,"  "not  surprised  if  one  hundred  feet,"  "at 
least  a  hundred  feet." 

And  this  as  to  his  size :  "  size  of  a  man's  body,"  "  size  of  a 
half  barrel,"  "joints  from  head  to  tail,"  "joints  about  the  size  of  a 
two-gallon  keg,"  "large  as  a  barrel,"  "bunches  on  his  back  about 
a  foot  in  height,"  "  two  and  a  half  feet  in  circumference." 

His  movements  are  thus  described:  " slow,  plunging  about  in 
circles,  and  sometimes  moving  nearly  straight  forward,"  "sunk 
directly  down  and  appeared  two  hundred  yards  distant  in  two 
minutes,"  "did  not  turn  down  like  a  fish,  but  settled  directly  down 
like  a  rock,"  "  moved  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in  two  or  three  min- 
utes," "  turned  short  and  quick  till  his  head  came  parallel  with  his 
tail,"  "  sinuosities  vertical,"  "in  different  directions,  leaving  on  the 
water  marks  like  those  made  by  skating  on  the  ice,"  "  a  mile  in  a 
minute,"  "vertical,  like  a  caterpillar,"  "turns  short  and  quick, 
head  and  tail  moving  in  opposite  directions  and  almost  touching," 
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"a  mile  in  five  or  six  minutes,"  "a  mile  in  three  minutes," 
"  turned  short,  head  and  tail  moving  in  opposite  directions,  and 
not  more  than  two  or  three  yards  apart,"  "  twelve  or  fourteen 
miles  an  hour,"  "swifter  than  any  whale,"  "rising  and  falling  as 
he  moved,"  "head  moving  from  side  to  side,"  "a  mile  in  four 
minutes." 

His  head  is  "like  the  head  of  a  sea-turtle,"  "carried  ten  to 
twelve  inches  above  the  water,"  "larger  than  the  head  of  any 
Llog,"  "  like  the  head  of  a  rattlesnake,  but  nearly  as  large  as  the 
head  of  a  horse,"  "head  two  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water,"" 
"  top  of  his  head  flat,"  "a  prong  or  spear  about  twelve  inches 
long  which  might  have  been  his  tongue,"  "as  large  as  a  man's 
head,"  "large  as  a  four-gallon  keg,"  "about  a  foot  above  the 
water,"  "eye  dark  and  sharp,"  "tongue  like  a  harpoon  thrown  out 
two  feet  from  his  jaws,"  "mouth  open  ten  inches,"  "like  a  ser- 
pent." 

And  his  color  is  "dark  brown,"  "black  or  very  dark,"  "white 
beneath,"  "head,  top  brown  ;  under  part  nearly  white." 

In  some  respects  more  interesting  than  the  report  of  the  Lin- 
naean  society  are  the  statements  published  in  New  York  in  the 
fall  of  1817,  under  the  title  of  "Letters  from  the  Hon.  David 
Humphreys,  F.R.S.,  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  President 
of  the  Royal  Society,  London,  containing  some  account  of  the 
Serpent  of  the  Ocean  frequently  seen  in  Gloucester  Bay." 

Mr.  Humphreys,  a  citizen  of  Connecticut  apparently,  visited 
Gloucester  repeatedly  in  August,  and,  though  he  did  not  succeed 
in  getting  a  look  at  the  great  snake,  had  many  interviews  with 
those  who  did,  and  was  present  when  the  depositions  were  taken. 

The  narrative  of  his  experience  at  Gloucester,  with  some  letters 
from  Mr.  Nash,  a  detailed  account  of  efforts  to  catch  the  serpent, 
and  some  statements  in  regard  to  its  visit  to  Long  Island  Sound 
later  in  the  year,  make  eighty-six  pages  of  pleasant  reading,  which 
those  curious  to  know  about  the  matter  will  find  well  worth  their 
attention. 

His  version  of  the  depositions  is  also  interesting,  varying  some- 
what as  it  does  from  that  published  by  the  Linnaean  Society,  and 
he  goes  at  length  into  the  reasons  for  believing  the  small  captured 
serpent  to  have  been  the  offspring  of  the  large  one. 

It  is  easy  to  account  for  the  variations  in  the  evidence  taken 
before  Mr.  Nash,  when  we  find  from  the  statements  of  the  parties 
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that  the  distance  at  which  the  serpent  was  seen  varied  from  thirty 
feet  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards.  But  there  is  agreement  in  the 
important  points  which  clearly  separate  the  animal  described  from 
all  well-known  fishes.  The  undulating  vertical  motion  producing 
the  appearance  of  humps  upon  the  back,  the  small  size  of  the  body 
compared  with  its  length,  the  sharp  turns  when  the  head  and  tail 
moved  in  opposite  directions,  the  elevated  head,  and  the  protruding 
tongue,  are  more  or  less  recognized  in  every  description. 

Let  us  now  return  to  our  friends,  whom  we  have  left  at  the  old 
mill.  It  was  the  curiosity  of  Col.  Perkins,  who  was  already  familiar 
with  the  water-snakes  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  strongly  inclined 
to  believe  in  the  existence  of  the  monster  serpent,  which  led  him, 
at  the  first  reports  from  Gloucester,  to  plan  this  visit  to  the  scene  of 
the  excitement.  And  in  good  truth  he  had  planned  it  well,  and  had 
selected  his  time  with  that  rare  good  luck  which  attended  most  of 
his  mercantile  operations.  It  had  been  a  "field-day,"  so  to  speak, 
in  Gloucester  Harbor,  the  serpent  having  been  visible,  more  or 
less,  all  the  morning. 

Looking  out  over  the  water,  where  boats  were  moving  cautiously 
about,  Rocky  Neck  and  Ten-Pound  Island  on  one  side  and  the  old 
fort  on  the  other,  our  friends  found  that  most  of  the  points  from 
which  a  good  view  could  be  obtained  were  occupied  by  spectators 
waiting  for  the  sinuous  monster,  who  was  not  long  in  making  his 
appearance,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  occasion  as  well  as  his  com- 
pany. 

Sometimes  playing  in  wide  circles,  sometimes  moving  rapidly  in 
a  straight  line,  leaving  a  long  wake  behind  him,  he  at  length  ap- 
proached so  near  the  lookout  of  our  travellers  that,  with  the  Col- 
onel's field-glass,  they  could  easily  see  his  snaky  head,  his  open 
mouth,  his  gleaming  eyes,  and  his  protruding  tongue. 

One  adventurous  boatman,  Mr.  Matthew  Gaffney,  getting  within 
some  thirty  feet,  fired  at  him  with  his  gun,  carrying  an  eighteen- 
to-the-pound  ball,  and  aiming  full  at  his  head.  The  monster  turned, 
and  sinking  down  like  a  rock,  went  directly  under  the  boat,  making 
his  appearance  a  hundred  rods  off,  apparently  unhurt.  He  con- 
tinued his  playful  gambols  as  before,  finally  moving  off  out  of  the 
harbor  till  he  was  lost  in  the  distance. 

Our  friends  now  found  themselves  the  objects  of  attention  on 
the  part  of  several  gentlemen,  who,  hearing  of  their  visit,  had 
sought  them  out,  in  order  to  pay  due  respect  to  such  distinguished 
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visitors.  Among  them  were  Mr.  Lonson  Nash,  the  eminently  re- 
spectable lawyer  of  the  town,  before  whom  were  made  the  affidavits 
to  which  we  have  already  alluded  ;  Capt.  Jack  Beach,  an  eccentric 
gentleman  of  leisure,  whose  drawing  of  Gloucester  harbor,  with 
the  serpent  occupying  a  prominent  position,  was  afterward  enlarged 
into  a  painting,  and  subsequently  engraved ;  and  Col.  William 
Tappan,  landlord  of  the  tavern  where  our  friends  were  to  dine. 

The  meeting  between  this  last  gentleman  and  Mr.  Webster  was 
one  of  unusual  interest.  Col.  Tappan  had  been  the  instructor  of 
Mr.  Webster's  youth  at  Salisbury  in  his  native  State,  and  was 
greeted  with  unaffected  and  hearty  cordiality  by  his  now  eminent 
pupil.  The  future  statesman  had  been  the  brightest  boy  in  his 
school,  so  Master  Tappan  said,  and  among  other  well-earned  re- 
wards obtained  a  new  jackknife  for  committing  to  memory  a  large 
number  of  verses  from  the  Bible.  After  hearing  sixty  or  seventy, 
with  several  chapters  yet  in  mind,  his  instructor  gave  up  the  trial, 
and  afterwards  told  the  boy's  father  that  he  "would  do  God's  work 
injustice  if  he  did  not  send  him  to  college." 

In  company  with  Col.  Tappan  and  the  other  gentlemen,  our 
travellers  repaired  to  the  tavern,  which  was  near  at  hand,  and 
enjoyed  not  only  a  good  dinner,  but  much  pleasant  conversation 
in  regard  to  the  events  of  the  week,  varied  with  reminiscences 
of  school  days  by  the  master  and  pupil. 

But  the  waning  afternoon  soon  warned  them  that  an  early  de- 
parture was  necessary  if  they  were  to  reach  their  homes  before 
dark.  Their  carriage  was  ordered,  leave  taken  of  their  new  ac- 
quaintances, as  well  as  of  the  landlord,  and  with  lingering  looks  at 
the  now  quiet  scene  of  the  day's  excitement,  they  passed  rapidly 
out  of  the  town  over  the  same  road  by  which  they  entered  it  in 
the  early  part  of  the  day. 

Seen  from  the  opposite  side,  each  point  in  the  home  journey 
presented  new  beauties  to  add  to  the  pleasant  remembrances  of 
the  morning.  The  afternoon  shadows  gave  a  tender  touch  to  the 
landscape,  and  a  serious  tone  to  the  conversation,  which,  dealing 
reverently  with  the  great  problems  of  life  and  immortality,  con- 
tinued till  the  friends  arrived  at  their  homes  in  the  early  dusk. 

Sixty-eight  years  have  passed  since  the  events  which  have  been 
narrated,  and  the  two  friends  whom  we  have  followed  through  that 
beautiful  August  day  have  long  since  passed  to  their  reward. 

The  shrewd,  far-seeing,  and  successful  merchant  and  publicr 
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spirited  citizen,  completing  at  the  extreme  old  age  of  ninety  a  well- 
developed  life,  and  leaving  a  reputation,  not  only  without  a  stain, 
but  adorned  with  the  memory  of  numerous  philanthropic  and 
benevolent  acts. 

The  able  lawyer,  after  rising  to  the  highest  fame  as  a  statesman 
and  orator,  passing  away  at  threescore  and  ten,  his  latest  years 
overshadowed  by  the  grief  of  a  disappointed  ambition. 

A  few  weeks  before  his  death  at  Marshfield,  in  1852,  Mr.  Web- 
ster presented  to  Colonel  Perkins  a  copy  of  his  published  speeches, 
with  the  following  written  therein  :  — 

"  My  Dear  Sir,  —  If  I  possessed  anything  which  I  might  suppose  likely 
to  be  more  acceptable  to  you  as  a  proof  of  my  esteem  than  these  vol- 
umes, I  should  have  sent  it  in  their  stead.  But  I  do  not ;  and  therefore 
ask  your  acceptance  of  a  copy  of  this  volume  of  my  speeches.  I  have 
long  cherished,  my  dear  sir,  a  profound,  warm,  affectionate,  and  I  may 
say  a  filial  regard  for  your  person  and  character.  I  have  looked  upon 
you  as  one  born  to  do  good,  and  who  has  fulfilled  his  mission  ;  as  a  man 
without  a  spot  or  blemish,  as  a  merchant  known  and  honored  over  the 
whole  world ;  a  most  liberal  supporter  and  promoter  of  science  and  the 
arts ;  always  kind  to  scholars  and  literary  men,  and  greatly  beloved  by 
them  all ;  friendly  to  all  the  institutions  of  religion,  morality,  and  educa- 
tion ;  and  an  unwavering  and  determined  supporter  of  the  constitution 
of  his  country,  and  of  those  great  principles  of  civil  liberty  which  it  is  so 
well  calculated  to  uphold  and  advance.  These  sentiments  I  inscribe 
here  in  accordance  with  my  best  judgment,  and  out  of  the  fulness  of  my 
heart :  and  I  wish  here  to  record,  also,  my  deep  sense  of  the  many  per- 
sonal obligations  under  which  you  have  placed  me  in  the  course  of  our 
long  acquaintance.    Your  ever  faithful  friend, 

Daniel  Webster." 

Should  this  dedication,  truly  as  it  portrays  the  excellent  charac- 
ter of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  seem  to  be  redundant 
and  overstated,  let  us  remember  that  the  writer,  feeble  and  sor- 
rowful, was  penning  his  last  words  to  his  old  and  perhaps  best 
friend,  and  its  very  extravagance  at  once  assumes  a  childish  pathos. 
The  critical  eye  as  it  scans  the  record  becomes  dim  with  the 
sympathetic  tear,  and  reads  between  the  blurred  lines  only  the 
passionate  tribute  of  a  broken  spirit. 

In  the  Jimple  stairway  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum  hang  portraits 
of  the  two  men,  —  that  of  Colonel  Perkins,  painted  by  Sully  in 
1833,  is  an  exceedingly  graceful  presentation,  and  represents  him 
at  full  length,  carefully  dressed,  and  seated  in  an  easy  attitude. 
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The  accessories  are  skilfully  introduced,  especially  the  large  and 
exquisitely  shaped  china  pitcher,  which  doubtless  represents  some 
gift  received  through  his  commercial  relations  with  the  East.  The 
picture  of  Mr.  Webster,  also  full  length,  was  painted  by  Harding 
in  1849,  ar|d  is  an  excellent  likeness  as  well  as  a  painting  of  much 
merit,  though  lacking  the  charming  qualities  of  the  other  portrait. 

During  these  sixty-eight  years,  great  changes  have  come  upon 
the  little  village  of  Gloucester,  now  grown  to  a  city  of  more  than 
twenty  thousand  people ;  its  houses,  then  few  and  rude,  have 
increased  in  number  till  the  rocky  hills  are  covered  almost  to  their 
summits  with  the  neat  dwellings  of  its  still  hardy  znd  adventurous 
population. 

The  old  wind-mill,  from  whose  vicinity  our  friends  saw  the  mon- 
ster snake,  has  given  way  to  a  summer  hotel,  whose  occupants 
look  out  upon  the  beautiful  bay  and  watch  the  incoming  and  out- 
going of  the  fishing  fleet  of  five  hundred  staunch  schooners, 
manned  by  the  bold  mariners  who  seek  their  prey  on  "  Georges," 
the  Grand  Banks,  or  the  far  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  ; 
while  the  old  fort,  which  never  succumbed  to  a  foe,  has  given  way 
to  the  invasion  of  industry,  till  its  grounds  are  covered  and  its  walls 
obscured  by  buildings  intended  for  occupation  or  labor. 

And  what  during  these  sixty-eight  years  has  befallen  the  enor- 
mous reptile,  whose  visit  to  Cape  Ann  called  our  friends  to  exam- 
ine for  themselves  his  claim  to  be  the  real  Sea  Serpent  ? 

In  what  waters  plays  the  sportive  monster  to-day  ?  Did  he 
return  to  the  coast  of  Norway,  where,  according  to  the  naturalists 
of  the  country,  such  as  he  live  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  rising 
sometimes  to  the  surface  in  summer,  but  plunging  again  as  soon  as 
the  wind  raises  the  least  wave  ?  Or  did  the  bullet  of  Matthew 
Gaffney  inflict  a  wound  of  which  he  afterwards  perished  in  some 
submarine  retreat  ? 

The  most  cautious  naturalists,  while  endeavoring  to  explain  on 
various  hypotheses  the  authentic  appearances  of  marine  monsters 
resembling  serpents,  —  one  theory  being  that  they  are  abnormal 
cases  of  unusual  growth  of  ordinary  marine  animals,  and  another 
that  they  are  individuals  of  an  almost  extinct  race,  —  are  compelled 
to  admit  that  the  time  may  come  when,  with  further  evidence,  scien- 
tific examination  will  accurately  determine  the  question,  and  the 
Sea  Serpent  take  its  place  among  the  acknowledged  dwellers  in 
the  sea. 
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ATTLEBORO,  MASS. 

BY  C.  M.  BARROWS. 

When  the  Puritans  removed  from  Charlestown  to  Trimountain 
in  search  of  wholesome  water-springs  they  found  the  ground  pre- 
occupied by  Motley's  "  Hermit  of  Shawmut ; "  and  when  the  godly 
people  who  discarded  the  musical  Wannamoisett  and  gave  their 
plantation  a  homely  Bible  name,  joined  to  their  borders  the  tract 
of  wilderness  lying  between  them  and  the  Bay  line,  they  found 
the  same  whimsical  anchoret  snugly  domiciled  in  his  "  Study  Hall" 
beside  a  stream  that  bounded  their  new  possessions.  Thus  it  hap- 
pened that  the  first  English  inhabitant  of  Boston  and  the  pioneer 
settler  in  the  wilds  of  Rehoboth  North  Purchase  were  one  and  the 
same  person. 

For  years  this  piece  of  unimproved  real  estate  waited  for  a 
name,  until,  at  length,  for  some  unaccountable  reason,  it  was  chris- 
tened after  the  English  town  where  George  Eliot  attended  Miss 
Lathom's  school  when  a  child,  and  caught  a  chronic  cold,  from 
the  effects  of  which  she  seemed  never  to  have  quite  recovered, 
and  it  was  called  Attleborough.  The  original  purchase  included 
a  much  larger  area  than  that  comprised  in  the  present  township  ; 
and,  like  the  then  adjacent  domain  of  Dorchester,  Attleboro  parted 
with  one  section  of  land  and  then  another,  until  its  acreage  to-day 
is  but  a  fraction  of  that  perambulated  by  the  colonial  surveyors. 
On  the  west  side  a  triangle,  locally  known  as  the  Gore,  was  set  off 
in  1746  to  form  the  town  of  Cumberland,  R.  I.,  while  from  the 
south  and  east  sides  were  taken  generous  slices  to  piece  out  the 
towns  of  old  Rehoboth,  Mansfield,  and  Norton. 

The  history  of  Attleboro,  like  that  of  so  many  other  New  Eng- 
land towns,  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  widely  different  epochs, 
each  interesting  to  the  modern  reader.  From  the  year  1661,  when 
Wamsetta,  chief  sachem  of  Pokanokett,  made  the  original  convey- 
ance of  the  territory  to  Capt.  Thomas  Willett,  representing  the 
town  of  Rehoboth,  until  the  close  of  the  last  war  between  this 
country  and  Great  Britain,  is  a  period  rich  in  annals  of  men  and 
deeds,  whose  records  live  on  musty  parchments  and  crumbling 
gravestones.  It  is  crowded  with  tales  of  hardship,  struggle,  and 
heroism  out  of  which  some  local  Scott  or  Cooper  with  wizard  hand 
might  fashion  many  books  of  poetry  or  fiction  :  — 
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"  And  so,  by  some  strange  spell,  the  years, 

The  half-forgotten  years  of  glory, 
That  slumber  on  their  dusty  biers, 

In  the  dim  crypts  of  ancient  story, 
Awake  with  all  their  shadowy  files, 

Shape,  spirit,  name  in  death  immortal, 
The  phantoms  glide  along  the  aisles, 

And  ghosts  steal  in  at  every  portal." 

Then,  after  the  primeval  widerness  had  been  subdued  under  the 
patient  tillage  of  more  than  one  generation  of  sturdy  farmers, 
there  opens  a  second  period  extending  to  the  present  date,  — busy 
years  of  modern  industry,  when  the  nervous  spirit  of  enterprise 
and  the  restless  fever  for  gain  have  stimulated  brain  and  brawn 
to  ceaseless  endeavor. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  the  present  dwellers  in  the  thriving  vil- 
lages of  Attleboro  to  imagine  a  time  when  but  a  single  white  inhab- 
itant had  a  fixed  abode  within  the  limits  of  Capt.  Willett's  extensive 
purchase,  when  Ten-Mile  River  had  never  reflected  a  pale  face  or 
turned  a  mill-wheel,  and  when  the  site  of  humming  Robinsonville 
was  occupied  by  a  clump  of  Indian  wigwams  in  a  beaver  clear- 
ing. The  historic  elm  on  the  Carpenter  estate,  under  which  White- 
field  preached  so  eloquently,  had  not  yet  sprouted  from  the  seed  ; 
the  falling  leaves  had  scarcely  obliterated  the  footprints  of  perse- 
cuted Roger  Williams,  making  his  toilsome  retreat  from  the  new 
settlement  on  the  Bay  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Narragansctt ; 
and  the  Bay  road  was  only  an  uncertain  path  blazed  through  a 
dense  forest,  along  which  not  a  hundred  pairs  of  Anglo-Saxon  feet 
had  ever  trudged. 

In  this  vast  solitude  the  intrepid  William  Blaxton  had  spent 
thirty  lonely  years  before  the  original  purchase  was  made.  He 
built  his  rude  house  on  the  extreme  western  frontier  of  Attleboro 
Gore,  beside  the  river  which  now  bears  his  name  with  altered 
spelling,  made  friends  with  his  Indian  neighbors,  planted  the  first 
apple-orchard  in  North  America,  and  trained  an  imported  bull  to 
serve  him  as  a  saddle-horse.  There,  like  Thoreau  in' his  Walden 
hut,  the  old  divine  encountered  nature  in  her  rougher  aspects 
and  studied  her  wonderful  book  untrammelled  by  even  the  slight 
social  conventionalities  that  obtained  in  colonial  Boston. 

The  first  settlement  within  the  limits  of  the  present  town  was 
made  beside  a  stream  which  crossed  the  Bay  road,  on  the  site  of  the 
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Hatch  tavern,  opposite  Barden's  building  in  North  Attleboro  ;  and 
because  this  stream  marked  a  journey  of  ten  miles  from  Seekonk, 
the  early  travellers  named  it  Ten-Mile  River.  Here  the  famous 
John  Woodcock  took  up  his  abode  in  1663  or  1664,  and  established 
a  garrison  which  afterwards  formed  one  of  a  chain  of  strongholds 
extending  from  Boston  to  Rhode  Island.  An  avowed  foe  of  the 
red  race  who  surrounded  him,  he  found  them  hostile  and  treacher- 
ous, and  had  no  recourse  but  to  fortify  himself  behind  his  stock- 
ades, and  keep  the  stealthy  warriors  at  bay  with  his  musket. 
At  this  dangerous  outpost  Woodcock  bravely  defended  his  little 
family  for  many  years,  until  quite  a  community  of  white  people  had 
placed  themselves  under  his  protection,  and  he  became  a  sort  of 
feudal  lord,  into  whose  rude  castle  they  might  retreat  in  time  of 
danger.  He  was  a  restless  spirit,  fond  of  hazardous  adventure,  to 
whom  civilized  life  was  unendurably  tame,  and  many  are  the  current 
traditions  of  his  prowess  and  bloody  encounters  with  the  savage 
aborigines.  In  1670  he  opened  a  licensed  ordinary  on  his  prem- 
ises, the  first  public  house  in  the  country ;  and  from  that  time  a 
hostelry  was  kept  on  that  spot  for  nearly  two  centuries. 

Other  settlements  were  naturally  made  in  the  open  meadows 
easily  accessible  from  the  Bay  road  ;  and  so  we  find  the  next  com- 
munity growing  up  in  what  is  now  the  Falls  Village,  where  a  corn 
mill  was  erected  in  1686.  Then  a  few  new  families,  immigrating 
from  Rehoboth,  made  themselves  a  home  in  the  south  part  of  the 
town  ;  and  near  the  close  of  the  century  settlers  found  their  way 
down  the  winding  Ten-Mile  River,  and  built  houses  at  Mechanics. 

For  obvious  reasons  the  east  precinct,  as  Attleboro-bred  people 
are  wont  to  call  it,  is  the  newest  part  of  the  town  ;  the  north  and 
the  south  sections  were  traversed  by  the  one  thoroughfare  then 
open  as  a  highway  between  the  home  of  the  Puritans  and  the 
shores  of  Narragansett  Bay,  and  for  years  after  these  began 
to  number  a  very  respectable  colonial  population,  the  now  thickly 
settled  area  in  the  east  village  bounded  by  Peck,  Pleasant,  Pine, 
Capron,  and  Main  streets,  contained  no  buildings  except  the 
Balcom  Tavern  with  its  contiguous  barn,  a  small  dwelling-house 
near  the  present  site  of  the  old  straw  shop,  and  another  house 
about  forty  rods  further  to  the  south. 

Lying  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Narragansett  country,  this  town 
was  constantly  menaced  by  King  Philip  and  his  braves  during  the 
period  of  the  Indian  wars,  and  two  of  the  bloodiest  fights  occurred 
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within  the  limits  of  Attleboro  Gore.  The  settlers  found  it 
necessary  to  go  about  their  daily  work  armed,  lest  some  red  man 
skulking  in  the  borders  of  the  forest  should  attack  and  slay  them. 
John  Woodcock,  the  leading  spirit  among  them,  was  a  special 
object  of  savage  hatred,  and  in  the  summer  of  1676  he  and  his  sons 
were  surprised  while  at  work  in  a  field,  and,  before  they  could 
retreat  within  the  garrison,  one  son  was  killed  outright,  and 
another  was  severely  wounded. 

On  Sunday  morning,  March  26,  1676,  Captain  Pierce,  who,  with 
a  company  of  sixty-three  white  men  and  twenty  Cape  Indians,  was 
advancing  upon  the  enemy,  was  surrounded  by  about  nine  hundred 
Indians  at  a  point  on  the  Blackstone  not  far  from  William 
Blaxton's  house.  With  true  Spartan  courage  he  and  his  little  band 
resolved  to  sell  their  lives  at  a  high  price  ;  so  forming  a  circle 
back  to  back,  they  made  a  desperate  resistance  for  two  mortal 
hours,  and  after  they  had  fallen  it  was  found  that  about  three  hun- 
dred of  their  cruel  captors  had  perished  with  them. 

In  the  same  war  another  brutal  butchery  entailed  upon  another 
spot  in  the  Gore  just  north  of  Camp  Swamp  the  name  of  "  Nine 
Men's  Misery."  There  three  triads  of  white  soldiers,  finding  them- 
selves surrounded  by  a  large  force  of  savages  who  had  been  lying 
in  wait  for  them,  placed  their  backs  against  a  huge  rock  and 
fought  like  heroic  knights  in  the  old  Arthurian  days,  until  all  were 
slain.  Afterwards  their  nine  bodies  were  buried  in  one  wide 
grave,  which  was  marked  by  a  heap  of  stones ;  and  many  years 
later  a  company  of  young  Boston  physicians  exhumed  the  bones, 
and  one  skeleton  was  identified  as  that  of  Bucklin  of  Rehoboth, 
because  the  jaws  contained  a  set  of  double  front  teeth. 

In  the  Revolutionary  struggle  Attleboro  men  bore  an  active  and 
honorable  part,  and  some  of  her  noblest  sons  were  under  fire  in 
the  hottest  engagements  of  the  eight  years'  war.  A  respected 
citizen  of  the  town  recently  told  the  writer  that  immediately  after 
the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  Caleb  Parmenter,  Thomas  French,  and 
Isaac  Perry  proceeded  to  Boston  on  foot,  and  joined  the  army 
then  in  command  of  General  Ward  ;  and  the  first  of  the  three,  on 
whom  Governor  Samuel  Adams  afterwards  conferred  a  lieutenant's 
commission,  was  present  at  Cambridge  when  General  Washington 
assumed  charge  of  the  army.  A  company  of  men  was  also  raised 
in  Attleboro  for  service  at  the  seige  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  in  the 
engagement  at  Quaker  Hill  they  pushed  bayonets  with  the  British 
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three  times  in  a  single  clay,  and  two  of  their  number,  Israel  Dyer 
and  Valentine  Wilmarth,  were  slain. 

At  an  early  date  in  the  history  of  the  town  two  taverns  (already 
referred  to)  were  established,  which  under  successive  proprietors 
flourished  for  many  years,  and  acquired  a  wide  reputation  for 
abundant  good  cheer  and  excellent  liquors.  As  model  public 
houses  of  the  time  they  were  not  inferior  to  the  Punch  Bowl  at 
Brookline,  Bride's  in  Dedham,  or  even  the  Wayside  Inn  in  ancient 
Sudbury,  made  forever  famous  by  Longfellow.  Each  in  its  way 
was 

"  A  kind  of  old  Hobgoblin  Hall, 

With  weather-stains  upon  the  wall, 
And  stairways  worn,  and  crazy  doors, 
And  creaking  and  uneven  floors, 
And  chimneys  huge  and  tiled  and  tall." 

Hatch's  Tavern,  the  older  of  the  two  inns,  was  John  Woodcock's 
ordinary  enlarged  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  times.  It  stood  on 
the  identical  spot  where  his  garrison  was  planted,  and  until  quite 
recently  some  of  the  logs  that  formed  the  ancient  stockades  might 
be  found  built  into  the  older  portion  of  the  structure.  In  1806 
the  original  house  was  removed  a  few  feet  to  the  south  to  make 
room  for  a  new  tavern,  and  there  it  is  still  standing.  The  new 
house  in  which  the  original  proprietor  and  landlord  made  his 
enviable  reputation  was  needed  to  accommodate  the  increased 
public  travel  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  Norfolk  and  Bristol 
Turnpike,  as  described  in  an  article  entitled  "  From  the  White 
Horse  to  Little  Rhody,"  and  published  in  the  first  volume  of  this 
magazine.  No  house  along  the  entire  line  of  this  once  important 
thoroughfare  dispensed  a  more  generous  hospitality  or  was  pre- 
sided over  by  a  more  genial  host.  It  was  twelve  miles  out  from 
Providence,  and  a  place  where  all  the  stages  stopped  to  change 
horses,  and  allow  passengers  to  partake  of  a  breakfast,  or  some 
favorite  beverage  at  the  bar. 

Somewhat  later  in  the  century  Balcom's  Tavern  in  the  east 
part  of  the  town  sprung  up,  and  was  maintained  for  a  long  period 
as  a  popular  house  of  resort.  The  original  structure,  enlarged  and 
changed  by  successive  additions,  still  stands  on  the  corner  of  South 
Main  and  Park  streets.  Here  have  been  entertained  not  only 
celebrities  of  the  earlier  days,  but  "famous  modern  men,  among 
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whom  might  be  mentioned  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Wendell 
Phillips,  and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  who  visited  the  town  as 
lyceum  lecturers.  In  1852  this  house,  was  purchased  by  Dr.  Edward 
Sanford,  who  remodelled  and  repaired  it,  and  made  it  his  own  pri- 
vate residence  for  thirty  years,  when  it  passed  into  the  care  of 
tenants. 

The  proprietors  who  gave  their  names  to  these  public  houses 
were  men  quite  widely  known  in  their  day,  though  for  different 
reasons.  Col.  Hatch  was  emphatically  a  man  of  affairs,  and  full 
of  business  both  public  and  private  ;  wiser,  perhaps,  for  this  world 
than  the  next,  he  sought  to  become  a  political  leader  and  office- 
holder among  his  townsmen.  Col.  Balcom  on  the  contrary  was 
a  merry  sporting-man,  equally  at  home  among  gamblers  and 
horse-racers,  and  in  the  society  of  gentlemen.  He  was  politic 
and  adroit,  not  lacking  in  good  points,  though  he  had  conspicuous 
vices.  .The  former  kept  a  quiet,  orderly,  and  eminently  respectable 
house;  the  latter  liked  to  entertain  a  jovial  company,  and  enjoyed 
the  fun  too  well  to  frown  upon  youthful  pranks  or  hilarious  con- 
duct. Among  many  good  anecdotes  told  of  Col.  Balcom,  there  is 
one  very  characteristic,  and  good  enough  to  find  a  record  here. 

It  is  related  that  Parson  Holman  and  other  pious  people  of  the 
village  often  sought  to  induce  the  colonel  to  reform  his  course  of 
life  and  seek  those  things  which  concerned  his  eternal  peace  ;  but 
the  wily  landlord,  while  receiving  them  with  a  most  gracious  sua- 
vity, usually  managed  to  evade  the  force  of  their  appeals  and  frus- 
trate their  most  serious  efforts  for  the  good  of  his  soul.  On  one 
occasion,  so  runs  the  story,  the  deacons  of  the  church  made  him 
a  special  visit,  and,  being  ushered  into  the  parlor,  were  given  a 
patient  audience  while  they  pointed  out  the  moral  danger  of  his 
way  of  life,  and  besought  him  earnestly  to  reform.  But  presently 
the  colonel  was  called  out,  and  having  obtained  a  short  leave  of  ab- 
sence ordered  a  flask  of  his  best  brandy  carried  in  to  the  deacons, 
with  sugar  and  glasses.  Of  course  it  was  in  entire  accord  with  the 
custom  of  those  days  for  the  worthy  pillars  of  the  church  to  partake 
of  the  proffered  beverage  ;  and,  on  his  return  Col.  Balcom  said  : 
"  Now,  gentlemen,  let's  take  a  drink,  and  then  I'm  ready  to  talk." 
So  the  deacons  drank  again.  Scarcely  had  they  picked  up  the 
lost  thread  of  the  conversation,  however,  when  the  landlord  was 
once  more  obliged  to  excuse  himself  in  order  to  attend  to  some 
urgent  duty  as  host  ;  and,  in  fact,  several  like  interruptions  oc- 
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curred  in  the  course  of  an  hour.  But  in  each  case  the  imper- 
turbable colonel  returned  with  the  same  hearty  words  upon  his 
'  lips  :  "  Now,  gentlemen,  let's  take  a  drink,  and  then  I'm  ready  to 
talk."  Then  as  the  smooth  brandy  began  to  tell  on  the  deacons, 
they  gradually  modified  their  estimate  of  the  landlord's  sins  and 
their  personal  duty,  until  at  length  one  of  them  rose  from  his  chair 
and  turning  to  the  other  said  :  "  Waal,  I  guess  Col.  Balcom  ain't 
the  wust  sort  o'  man  in  the  world  —  come,  brother,  let's  go 
home." 

Although  nature  and  circumstances  would  seem  to  have  destined 
Attleboro  for  an  agricultural  town,  its  reputation  rests  chiefly  on 
its  mechanical  industries,  and  during  the  eighteenth  century  there 
were  several  small  cotton  mills  running  in  the  place.  As  early  as 
1825,  a  traveller  following  the  Ten-Mile  River  from  the  Wrentham 
line  to  where  the  stream  slips  into  Seekonk  on  the  other  side  of 
the  town,  would  have  found  two  cotton  mills  near  where  Whit- 
ing's jewelry  factory  now  stands,  a  third  near  the  site  of  the 
"Company's"  shop,  and  still  a  fourth  at  Falls  Village.  Farther 
on  he  would  have  come  upon  the  rude  beginnings  of  the  button 
factory  which  has  flourished  so  long  at  Robinsonville  ;  a  nail  fac- 
tory at  Deantown  and  another  at  the  Farmers,  as  well  as  a  cotton 
mill  on  the  spot  where  the  stove  foundry  now  stands  in  the  same 
village.  Robert  Saunderson's  forge  would  have  been  blazing  at 
Mechanics  beside  John  Cooper's  corn  mill,  and  Balcom's  machine 
shop  in  active  operation  where  R.  Wolfenden's  sons  now  ply  the 
trade  of  dyers.  Hebronville  also  would  then,  as  now,  have  greeted 
the  visitor  with  the  music  of  swift  shuttles  and  whirling  spindles, 
as  he  passed  on  to  the  end  of  his  tour  of  inspection  at  Kent's 
grist  mill,  the  oldest,  probably,  in  the  country. 

These  rude  mills  were  the  original  sources  of  a  progressive, 
ever-widening,  material  prosperity  for  which  Attleboro  is  justly 
noted.  Its  people  display  great  business  thrift ;  its  many  commo- 
dious factories  are  crowded  with  skilled  mechanics  and  trained 
artisans  ;  and  its  abundant  products  are  sold  by  men  of  enterprise 
in  all  the  markets  of  the  world.  The  farm  and  garden  products  of 
the  town  make  a  very  respectable  display  at  the  annual  local  and 
county  fairs  ;  the  textile  and  other  manufactures  would  make  no 
mean  showing ;  bait  all  these  industries  are  eclipsed  by  the  one 
business  that  absorbs  the  majority  of  labor  and  capital,  namely, 
the  making  of  jewelry. 
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It  has  been  facetiously,  sometimes  sneeringly,  remarked  that  the 
Attleboro  jewelers  are  as  nearly  creators  as  finite  beings  can  be, 
because  they  almost  make  something  out  of  nothing,  while  the 
cheap  trinkets  they  turn  out  by  the  barrel  have  to  be  hurried  to 
market  by  rapid  express,  lest  they  corrode  and  tarnish  before  they 
can  be  disposed  of.  Such  jests,  however,  convey  a  very  erroneous 
a.nd  unfair  notion  of  the  real  character  of  most  of  the  work  done 
in  those  large  shops,  and  the  amount  of  money  invested  in  the 
business.  It  is  true  that  grades  of  very  poor  jewelry  are  made  in 
Attleboro,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  most  of  the  goods  manu- 
factured there  are  both  costly  and  durable ;  it  is  not  "  washed 
brass  "  that  goes  to  the  trade  with  the  stamp  of  those  great  firms 
upon  it,  but  heavy  rolled  plate  goods,  containing  such  a  thickness 
of  fine  gold  that  they  may  be  deeply  cut  with  the  graver's  tool, 
and  will  never  wear  down  to  the  baser  metal  which  it  conceals. 
The  curious  and  wonderful  processes  of  this  complex  manufacture 
cannot  be  even  hinted  at  in  the  space  of  such  an  article  as  this, 
and  only  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  value  of  these  products 
and  the  number  of  employes  working  upon  them  can  be  given  in 
figures. 

The  census  reports  for  the  year  1880  enumerate  the  different 
manufactures  of  the  town  as  artisans'  tools,  boots  and  shoes,  boxes, 
brushes,  buttons,  carriages  and  wagons,  coffin  trimmings,  cooking 
and  heating  apparatus,  cotton  goods,  cotton,  woollen,  and  other 
textiles,  electroplating,  food  preparations,  jewelry  burnishing,  lapi- 
dary work,  leather,  machinery,  metallic  goods,  printing,  bleaching, 
and  dyeing.  The  capital  invested  in  these  industries  is  chiefly 
devoted  to  jewelry  business,  and  is  placed  by  the  report  at  a  total 
of  $2,924,890;  the  products  are  valued  at  $4,345,809;  and  the 
number  of  employes  is  set  at  3,378.  But  that  census,  though  sub- 
stantially correct  when  made,  will  not  answer  now ;  for,  in  the  five 
years  elapsed  since  it  was  taken,  new  factories  have  been  built, 
new  firms  have  started  in  business,  and  old  ones  have  enlarged 
their  trade. 

The  spirit  of  enterprise  engendered  by  the  large  business  interests 
in  which  the  leading  citizens  are  engaged  is  manifest  also  in  the 
management  of  public  affairs,  and  the  town  is  noted  for  liberal 
expenditures  of  money  in  the  way  of  substantial  improvements. 
The  public  buildings,  with  the  exception  of  two  high-school  houses 
recently  erected,  and  the  new  Universalist  Church  in  North  Attle- 
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boro,  a  handsome  brick  structure,  demand  no  special  mention  ;  but 
its  system  of  abundant  water  supply  and  the  provision  made  for  an 
efficient  fire  department  are  standing  advertisements  that  the  town 
looks  carefully  after  the  health  and  protection  of  its  citizens  and 
their  homes.  For  many  years  the  Farmers  and  Mechanics  Associa- 
tion has  held  an  autumnal  town  fair,  where  in  its  ample  grounds 
and  halls  are  exhibited  a  fine  display  of  farm  stock,  implements  and 
produce,  domestic  and  artistic  handiwork,  and  manufactured  goods 
of  the  trades.  The  grounds  contain  also  a  fine  half-mile  track,  on 
tvhich  is  annually  made  a  showing  of  horses  owned  in  Attleboro 
that  would  compare  favorably  with  any  other  in  the  country. 
Another  organization  which  attests  the  live,  progressive  spirit  of 
the  place  is  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  which  most  of  the  leading  busi- 
ness men  belong.  It  was  established  in  the  spring  of  1 88 1,  with 
commodious  rooms  and  appointments  on  Washington  Street,  North 
Attleboro. 

No  town  in  Bristol  county  has  provided  more  liberally  for  the 
education  of  youth  than  Attleboro,  and  in  the  larger  centres  a 
graded  school  system  has  been  adopted  ;  nor  is  it  lacking  in  the 
appointed  means  of  moral  improvement,  since  there  are  within  its 
limits  no  less  than  fifteen  religious  societies,  holding  regular  Sun- 
day services.    Two  weekly  newspapers,  the  Advocate  and  the  .  . 

.  are  published  in  the  place  ;  there  are  also  two  national 
banks,  one  savings  bank,  and  a  savings  and  loan  association. 

Did  space  permit,  it  would  be  possible  to  single  out  from  the 
many  sons  and  residents  of  Attleboro,  men  who  have  become  dis- 
tinguished for  learning  and  the  public  and  private  services  they 
have  rendered  their  fellow-men ;  but  it  must  suffice  here  simply  to 
remark  that  it  is  the  crowning  glory  of  the  town  to  count  among 
its  citizens  a  large  number  of  sagacious,  sensible  men  of  affairs, 
who  have  built  up  its  manifold  interests,  and  by  personal  enter- 
prise and  energy  have  secured  for  the  place  a  large  measure  of  ma- 
terial prosperity.  Very  early  in  its  history  the  family  names  of 
these,  substantial  men  appear  on  the  records  of  the  town  —  Allen, 
Peck,  Carpenter,  Daggett,  Robinson,  Blackinton,  May,  Thacher, 
Richards,  Capron,  Ide,  Wheaton,  Bliss,  and  others,  —  names 
that  stand  for  character,  influence,  thrift,  and  wealth.  But  these 
have  no  need  of  eulogy  or  praise,  since  every  busy  factory  and 
every  commodious  home  testifies  to  their  worth  ;  then  let  this 
sketch  be  concluded  with  a  brief  allusion  to  one  whose  simple  rec- 
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ord,  though  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  town,  and  containing  an 
epitome  of  instructive  history,  will  excite  no  man's  envy  and  pique 
no  family  pride. 

In  the  old-burying  ground  in  the  north  part  of  the  town  —  the 
first  cemetery  in  the  region  —  is  a  headstone  marking  the  grave  of 
a  pious  negro  slave,  on  which  is  rudely  chiselled  the  following 
inscription  :  — 

Here  lies  the  best  of  slaves, 

Now  turning  into  dust; 
Caesar,  the  Ethiopian,  craves 

A  place  among  the  just. 

His  faithful  soul  has  fled 

To  realms  of  heavenly  light, 
And,  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  shed, 

Is  changed  from  Black  to  White. 


January  15,  he  quitted  the  stage, 
In  the  77th  year  of  his  age. 
1780. 


THE   CHRIST  CHILD. 

[From  Christinas  Wide  Awake.] 


ART  IN  BOOK  ILLUSTRATION. 

BY   CHARLES  E.  HURD. 

Books,  books,  books  !  Their  number,  variety,  gorgeousness  of 
bindings,  and  wealth  of  illustration  confuse  the  visitor  who  at  this 
season  wanders  through  the  bookstores  of  a  great  city,  whether 
aimlessly,  or  with  the  design  of  purchase.  Books  stare  at  him 
from  the  long  rows  of  shelves  ;  books  are  piled  in  reckless  profu- 
sion upon  the  counters  ;  they  protrude  from  under  the  tables,  as  if 
vainly  seeking  to  hide  themselves  there  from  insatiable  buyers  ; 
they  bulge  through  the  broken  paper  of  packages  in  corners  ;  they 
crowd  themselves  into  the  windows,  where  the  boldest  and  most 
gorgeous  display  themselves  as  if  calling  to  the  passers-by  to  come 
in  and  purchase. 

One  cannot  help  wondering,  sometimes,  where  all  these  books 
come  from.  Who  are  their  makers  ?  What  reason  is  there  for 
their  existence  ?  Under  what  circumstances  were  they  thrust  upon 
the  world  ?  For,  really,  eight  out  of  ten  count  as  nothing  in  the 
literary  race  for  fame  or  money.    Either  the  publisher  or  the 
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author  —  nowadays,  as  a  rule,  the  latter — must  suffer.  The 
book  —  representative  of  the  hopes,  the  wearisome  labors,  and, 
sometimes,  of  the  brains  of  the  author  —  leaps  into  being  with  the 
air  of  "  Who  will  not  buy  me  ? "  which  soon  changes  into  that  of 
"  Who  will  buy  me  ? "  and  goes  out  finally  to  stand  at  the  doors  of 
the  second-hand  bookstores  on  a  dirty  shelf,  to  get  its  covers  blis- 
tered in  the  sun,  its  binding  dampened  by  the  rain,  all  the  while 
shamefully  conscious  of  the  legend  displayed  above,  —  "  Anything 
on  this  shelf  for  25  cents." 

There  are,  however,  books  that  achieve  success,  and  that  pub- 


FOREST   OF  ARDENNES. 

[From  Childe  Harold.] 


lishers  thrive  upon.  Books  that  are  "a  joy  forever,"  companions, 
counsellors,  and  friends,  the  value  of  whose  printed  pages  is  aided 
and  added  to  by  the  hand  of  the  draughtsman,  and  in  which  text 
and  illustration  harmoniously  blend  to  make  the  perfect  book. 

It  speaks  well  for  the  growing  taste  of  the  American  public  that 
these  books,  whose  cost  of  manufacture  often  reaches  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  always  meet  with  popular  favor,  and  so  exacting 
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has  the  public  taste  become  that  no  publisher  of  reputation  dares 
leave  a  stone  unturned  in  the  carrying-out  of  any  literary  project  in 
which  illustration  bears  part. 

It  is  only  by  putting  the  work  of  twenty  years  ago  by  the  side 
of  that  of  to-day  that  one  can  realize  what  wonderful  strides  have 
been  made  in  every  department  of  bookmaking,  more  especially  in 
that  of  illustration.  The  art  of  wood-engraving  has  been  carried, 
one  could  almost  say,  to  perfection.    In  its  marvellous  capability 


STAMBOUL. 

[From  Childe  Harold.] 


of  imitation  it  has,  perhaps,  lost  individuality,  but  it  has  proved  its 
adaptability  to  the  production  of  the  most  diverse  and  beautiful 
effects.  In  the  hands  of  artistic  workmen,  —  for  an  engraver  must 
nowadays  be  an  artist  as  well  as  a  workman,  —  a  wood  cut  may 
imitate  a  true  engraving,  an  etching,  a  mezzotint,  a  charcoal  or 
crayon  drawing,  or  even  the  wash  of  water  color,  or  india  ink. 
One  with  some  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  art  will  find  wonder- 
ful opportunities  for  study  in  some  of  the  holiday  volumes  of  the 
present  season,  which  show  the  latest  developments  of  the  skill  of 
the  engraver,  and  the  different  methods  of  producing  effects. 
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Let  us  stand  here  at  the  counter  in  one  of  our  largest  book- 
stores, and  turn  over  the  pages  of  a  few  of  the  books  which  lie 
nearest.  First  at  hand  is  Childe  Hat-old,  the  latest  in  that  admir- 
able series  of  gift  books  which  includes  The  Princess,  Owen  Mere- 
dith's Lucile,  and  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake.    How  charmingly 


!  A  NT  HE. 

[From  Childe  Harold.] 

everything  is  balanced  in  the  making  of  the  book,  —  type,  margin, 
binding,  and  what  we  are  now  specially  considering,  illustration. 
How  full  of  atmosphere  are  the  landscapes,  and  how  clear  and 
perfectly  kept  their  values !  Look  at  the  exquisite  little  wood 
scene  on  page  123,  with  the  foreground  in  shadow,  and  a  bar  of 
sunshine  lying  across  the  middle  distance.    And  here,  in  a  totally 
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different  subject,  a  view  of  Stamboul,  where 
the  engraver  has  had  to  deal  with  land,  water, 
and  sky,  —  how  cleverly  he  has  managed  to 
bring  each  part  of  his  picture  into  its  proper 
relations  with  the  others,  and  yet  how  simply 
it  is  done !  Changing  from  landscape  to 
figure,  take  the  ideal  head,  "Ianthe,"  which 
one  might  imagine  was  drawn,  feature  by  fea- 
ture, from  the  portrait  of  Byron,  which  forms 
the  frontispiece  of  the  volume.  It  is  an  ex- 
ample of  what  perfect  knowledge  can  achieve 
on  the  part  of  the  engraver,  —  delicate  and 
yet  strong  in  its  way,  soft  without  being  in- 
distinct, every  line  being  made  to  fulfil  its 
purpose  and  nothing  more. 

Here  is  another  volume  from  the  same 
house,  "Tuscan  Cities,"  which  shows  the  capa- 
bilities of  wood-engraving  in  quite  another 


TOWER  OF  THE  MENGIA. 

[From  Tuscan  Cities.] 
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THE  LADY  OF  THE  LAKE. 

[From  Heroines  of  the  Poets.] 


direction.  Some  of  the  illustrations  might  absolutely  be  taken 
for  etchings,  so  faithfully  have  the  peculiarities  of  the  artist  been 
followed.    Compare  the  treatment  of  "The  Tower  of  the  Mengia" 
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"HOW  THEY  CARRIED  THE  GOOD  NEWS." 

[From  Ideal  Poems.] 


with  that  of  the  pictures  already  mentioned,  and  mark  the  differ- 
ence of  effect. 

Here  is  another  exquisite  holiday  volume,  —  "  Heroines  of  the 


EVENING   BY  THE  LAKESIDE. 

[From  Poems  of  Nature.] 
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Poets,"  —  which  will  further  exemplify  what  we  have  been  saying. 
It  has  been  made  up  of  a  series  of  pictures  by  Fernand  H.  Lungren, 
with  accompanying  text.     Any  single  picture  will  serve  as  an 
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MATERNITY. 

{From  "Songs  of  Seven."] 

illustration.  For  instance,  this  of  Ellen,  in  "  The  Lady  of  the 
Lake,"  a  subject  of  unusual  difficulty,  and  requiring  unusual  skill 
for  its  proper  management.  It  needs  no  second  glance  to  see  how 
perfectly  the  engraver  has  triumphed  over  his  difficulties.  Or, 
select  at  random  any  of  the  illustrations  in  this  second  volume 
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from  the  same  publishers,  "  Ideal  Poems."  One  of  the  best,  per- 
haps, is  Henry   Sandham's  vigorous  illustration  of  Browning's 


" THE  SWANHERDS  WHERE  THE  SEDGES  ARE." 

[From  The  Higrh  Tide.] 


poem,  "How  they  brought  the  good  news  from  Ghent  to  Aix." 
The  sunburst  over  the  eastern  hills,  the  cattle  black  against  the 
light,  the  panting  horses  and  their  eager  riders,  and  the  rolling 
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clouds  of  dust,  —  the  character  of  each  and  all,  as  portrayed  by 
the  artist,  is  perfectly  rendered. 

Elbridge  Kingsley  has  acquired  reputation  for  engraving  directly 
from  nature,  without  the  intervention  of  brush  or  pencil  One 
may  judge  of  the  results  of  his  work  by  the  plates  in  Whittier's 
4<  Poems  of  Nature,"  issued  as  a  special  holiday  volume  the  present 
season.  The  pictures  vary  in  merit,  but  they  all  show  what  the 
skilled  workman  is  capable  of  doing  with  block  and  graver. 

Here  is  another  volume  of  the  season,  an  exquisite  edition 
of  "The  Favorite  Poems "  of  Jean  Ingelow,  from  which  we 
copy  two  pictures  as  admirably  illustrating  a  phase  of  wood- 
engraving  especially  pleasing  and  attractive.  The  first,  from 
"Songs  of  Seven,"  has  the  advantage  of  being  a  charming  subject 
in  itself,  but  the  engraver  has  been  as  conscientious  in  his  work 
as  if  he  had  no  such  aid,  and  the  result  is  doubly  satisfying  to  the 
eye.  The  other,  from  "The  High  Tide  on  the  Coast  of  Lincoln- 
shire," is  equally  gratifying  and  artistic. 


THE   SILENT  CHRISTMAS. 

[Wonderful  Christmases.] 
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RICHARD  AND  GAMALIEL  WAYTE,  AND  SOME  OF 
THEIR  DESCENDANTS. 

BY     ARTHUR     THOMAS  LOVELL. 

The  records  of  Boston,  beginning  with  the  year  1633,  and  for 
many  years  thereafter,  contain  frequent  references  to  Richard  and 
Gamaliel  Wayte,  brothers,  born  in  England,  the  former  in  the  year 
1596,  and  the  latter  in  the  year  1598.  A  writer  in  the  Boston 
Transcript  (Dec.  6,  1874)  makes  the  ancestry  of  these  brothers 
common  with  that  of  Thomas  Wayte,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament  in  Cromwell's  time,  one  of  the  judges  who  con- 
demned Charles  the  First  to  death,  and  who  signed  the  warrant 
for  his  execution.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  records  show  that  the 
brothers  Richard  and  Gamaliel  were  admitted  to  the  church  in 
Boston  in  1634  and  1633  respectively,  thus  establishing  the  fact 
of  their  residence  here  at  that  early  date.  Tracing  their  history 
chronologically,  the  name  of  Gamaliel,  the  younger  brother,  ap- 
pears first  on  the  list  of  Freemen,  in  1635.  Nov.  30,  1637, 
he  was  disarmed  because  of  his  sympathy  with  the  views  of 
Mr.  Wheelwright  and  Mrs.  Anne  Hutchinson.  His  occupation  is 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  in  company  with  other  fishermen  he 
petitioned  the  court  at  Salem,  Oct.  14,  1657,  "for  exemption  from 
training  in  the  fishing  season."  In  1670  he  received  from  the 
General  Court  a  grant  of  a  half  acre  of  land  in  Boston,  on  the 
south  side  of  "  Sentry  Hill,"  to  plant  and  improve  ;  and  in  1673 
he  was  part  owner  of  Long  Island  in  Boston  Harbor.  Mention  is 
made  in  1677  of  his  son  John,  his  daughter  Deborah,  and  his 
grandchildren  Ebenezer  and  Richard  Price,  the  children  of  his 
daughter  Grace.  From  an  entry  Yn  the  diary  of  Judge  Sewell  it  is 
learned  that  he  died  suddenly,  Dec.  9,  1685,  aged  87  years. 

His  son  John,  born  in  1646,  after  long  experience  as  a  member 
of  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  was  in  1684  made  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  He  was  eminent  in  his  day 
among  Boston  business-men,  was  a  witness  to  the  will  of  Governor 
Leverett,  was  one  of  the  sureties  on  the  bond  of  Emma,  widow 
and  administratrix  of  the  estate  of  Moses  Maverick,  of  Marble- 
head,  in  1686  ;  succeded  to  his  father  in  the  ownership  of  a  portion 
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of  Long  Island  in  Boston  Harbor,  and  in  1694  sold  "Beudal's 
Dock,"  then  in  his  possession.  His  wife  Emma  (nee  Roberts), 
upon  his  death  in  1702,  was  appointed  executrix  of  his  estate. 

From  John,  and  other  descendants  of  Gamaliel  Wayte,  are  traced 
the  Watertown,  Medford,  and  Brookfield  branches  of  the  family, 
whose  representatives  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
A  memorial  of  the  last  named  branch  is  found  in  the  historic 
"Wait  Monument"  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  erected  in  1763  to  mark 
the  old  "Boston  Road."  It  appears  that  Mr.  Wait,  mistaking  his 
way  at  this  point,  nearly  perished  in  a  snow-storm,  and  erected  this 
waymark  for  the  benefit  of  future  travellers.  It  is  about  four  feet 
high,  two  feet  broad,  and  one  foot  thick,  and,  beside  Masonic  em- 
blems, bears  two  Latin  inscriptions,  —  "virtus  est  sua  merces," 
and  another,  of  which  only  the  word  "  pulsanti  "  remains.  Beneath 
are  the  words,  — 

BOSTON  ROAD. 
this  stone  is  erected  by 
Joseph  Wait,  Esq.,  of  Brookfield, 
for  the  benefit  of  travellers,  1 763. 

The  stone  is  of  a  dark  red,  similar  to  the  Long  Meadow  stone,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  been  cut  by  Nathaniel  Brewer.  By  a  singular 
coincidence,  it  marks  the  spot  where  the  celebrated  "  Shay's  Re- 
bellion "  culminated  in  an  encounter  between  the  insurgents  and 
the  Springfield  militia  under  General  Shepard,  and  bears  upon  its 
face  the  scars  of  the  opposing  bullets. 

Thomas,  one  of  the  Maiden  descendants  of  Gamaliel,  removed 
to  Lyme,  Conn.,  about  the  year  1700,  where  he  married,  in 
1704,  Mary  Bronson,  a  granddaughter  of  Matthew  Griswold,  the 
ancestor  of  a  family  distinguished  in  American  history.  Remick, 
a  grandson  of  the  Thomas  last  referred  to,  married  Susannah  Mat- 
son,  whose  sister  was  the  mother  of  Connecticut's  noble  war  gov- 
ernor, Hon.  William  A.  Buckingham.  The  first  child  of  Remick 
and  Susannah  (Matson)  Wait,  born  in  Lyme,  Feb.  9,  1787,  was 
Henry  Matson,  who,  when  of  legal  age,  restored  to  the  name  the 
final  letter,  which  had  been  for  some  time  omitted  by  many  of  the 
descendants  of  Gamaliel  Wayte.  Henry  Matson  Waite  was  fitted 
for  college  at  the  academy  in  Colchester,  and  graduated  at  Yale 
with  distinction,  in  1809.  He  studied  in  the  office  of  Gov.  Mat- 
thew Griswold,  and  his  brother,  Lieut. -Gov.  Roger  Griswold  ;  be- 
came a  lawyer  of  marked  ability ;  was  repeatedly  made  a  member 
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of  the  legislature;  in  1832  and  1833  was  a  member  of  the  state 
senate;  in  1834  was  made  associate  of  the  supreme  court  of  Con- 
necticut; and  in  1854,  by  the  almost  unanimous  vote  of  the  legis- 
lature, was  elevated  to  the  position  of  chief  justice.  He  held  this 
office  until  1857,  when  he  retired,  having  reached  his  seventieth 
year,  the  legal  limit  as  to  age.  He  died  Dec.  14,  1869,  Ml  °f  years 
and  full  of  honors.  His  wife,  married  in  1816,  was  Maria,  daugh- 
ter of  Col.  Richard  Selden,  of  Lyme,  and  granddaughter  of  Col. 
Samuel  Selden,  of  the  revolutionary  army.  By  her  he  had  eight 
children.  The  first  born  of  these  was  Morrison  Remick,  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  members  of  this  old  and  honorable  family. 

Hon.  Morrison  Remick  Waite,  LL.D.,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  was  born  in  Lyme,  Conn.,  Nov. 
29,  1 8 16.  He  gradua  ed  with  distinction  from  Yale  College  in 
1837,  in  a  class  which  included  Hon.  William  M.  Evarts,  Ed- 
wards Pierrepont,  and  Prof.  Benjamin  Silliman,  Jr.,  and  began 
the  study  of  law  in  his  father's  office.  He  finished  his  studies, 
preparatory  to  admission  to  the  bar  of  Ohio,  in  the  office  of  Sam- 
uel M.  Young,  in  Maumee  City,  in  that  state,  and,  on  his  admis- 
sion, formed  a  partnership  with  Mr.  Young.  In  1840  the  firm 
removed  to  Toledo,  and  there  continued  their  law-partnership  until 
Mr.  Waite's  youngest  brother,  Richard,  who  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1853,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  when  the  brothers 
formed  a  new  partnership,  which  existed  until  the  senior  partner 
received  his  present  appointment.  He  was  married  Sept.  21,  1840, 
to  Miss  Amelia  C.  Warner,  a  resident  of  his  native  town.  He 
received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Yale  College  in  1872,  and,  a 
year  prior  to  his  appointment  as  chief  justice,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  on  motion  of  Hon.  Caleb 
Cushing,  whose  name  was  subsequently  spoken  of  in  connection 
with  the  office  of  chief  justice.  It  was  not  until  1849  tnat  Judge 
W'aite,  as  he  was  called  by  courtesy,  occupied  a  public  position. 
He  was  then  elected  a  member  of  the  Ohio  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  the  sessions  of  1849  and  1850.  Although  frequently 
urged  to  allow  the  use  of  his  name  as  a  candidate  for  Congress, 
and  other  positions,  he  subsequently  declined  to  hold  office.  On 
two  or  three  occasions,  he  was  offered  a  position  on  the  supreme 
bench  of  his  adopted  state,  offers  which  he  also  declined.  The 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  citizens  of  Ohio  is  marked 
by  the  fact  that  he  was  unanimously  chosen  as  the  representative 
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from  Toledo  in  the  Ohio  Constitutional  Convention  in  1874,  of 
which  body  he  was  made  president. 

In  1 87 1,  as  is  generally  known,  Mr.  Waite  was  appointed  one  of 
the  counsel  in  the  matter  of  the  Alabama  claims,  to  prepare  the 
case  of  the  United  States  and  present  the  same  before  the  Court 
of  Arbitration  at  Geneva.  While  the  most  prominent  part  was 
assigned  to  the  senior  counsel,  Mr.  Cushing,  it  is  the  opinion  of 
those  familiar  with  the  arguments,  including  Mr.  J.  C.  Bancroft 
Davis,  that  Mr.  Waite  contributed  in  a  very  large  degree  to  the 
success  of  the  case  of  the  United  States,  and  thus  to  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  long  standing  and  bitterly  contested  questions  of 
the  gravest  national  concern.  A  writer  in  the  Boston  Evening 
Transcript ',  date  of  Dec.  6,  1874,  —  Mr.  A.  H.  Hoyt,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  many  of  the  facts  here  recorded,  —  very  accu- 
rately describes  the  characteristics  of  the  chief  justice  at  that 
time  as  follows  :  "  He  has  the  reputation  of  possessing  a  vigorous 
intellect,  which  very  readily  and  clearly  grasps  the  facts  and  the 
law  of  a  case.  He  has  a  sound  and  well-balanced  judgment  and  a 
large  share  of  practical  common  sense.  He  is  blessed  with  robust 
health,  is  industrious  in  his  habits,  and  possesses  an  equable  tem- 
per. His  appointment  was  not  prompted  by  motives  of  party  or 
political  policy.  He  will  enter  into  his  office  untrammelled  by 
close  political  alliances,  and  free  from  the  biases  and  prejudices 
engendered  and  fostered  by  party  spirit  and  party  contests."  The 
truth  of  these  words  has  been  more  than  proven  by  the  dignity, 
ability  and  impartiality  with  which  Mr.  Waite  has  filled  his  high 
office,  —  an  office  in  the  esteem  of  many  the  most  important  and 
honorable  in  the  gift  of  the  American  people.  In  Washington,  as 
in  Toledo,  Mr.  Waite' s  home  is  one  of  unostentatious  comfort 
rather  than  elegance,  commendably  in  contrast  with  those  of  many 
men  at  present  prominent  in  political  circles  at  the  national  capi- 
tal. His  home  and  private  life  may  be  said,  in  brief,  to  present  a 
notable  example  of  the  simplicity,  quiet  dignity,  and  domestic 
virtues  which  should  characterize  the  home  and  life  of  a  repub- 
lican citizen  in  exalted  station.  Those  who  have  enjoyed  familiar 
acquaintance  with  him  speak  of  him  as  affable,  thoroughly  un- 
affected, as  a  good  conversationalist,  well  informed  in  history, 
literature,  philosophy,  and  the  sciences,  and  as  a  close  student  of 
social,  financial,  and  all  political  questions  of  the  day.  His  interest 
in  these  respects  is  evidenced  by  his  connection  with  the  manage- 
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ment  of  the  "  Peabody  Fund,"  as  a  trustee,  and  with  the  important 
non-partisan  movement  in  the  direction  of  political  education 
recently  inaugurated  by  the  American  Institute  of  Civics,  a  cor- 
porate institution,  national  in  scope,  of  whose  advisory  board  he  is 
president. 

Judge  Waite  was  married  to  Miss  Amelia  C.  Warner,  of  Lyme, 
Conn.,  Sept.  21,  1840.  Mrs.  Waite  is  a  woman  of  fine  mind,  en- 
gaging manners,  and  great  force  of  character,  and  is  in  every  way 
worthy  of  the  position  in  life  to  which  her  husband's  distinguished 
abilities  have  exalted  her.  Of  their  living  children  all  save  one  — 
Miss  Mary  F.  Waite,  highly  esteemed  because  of  her  personal  quali- 
ties and  her  deep  interest  in  philanthropic  and  charitable  work 
—  have  gone  forth  from  the  home  roof  to  occupy  honorable  posi- 
tions in  homes  of  their  own.  Judge  Waite  and  family  are  commu- 
nicants and  active  co-operators  in  the  work  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church. 

We  have  traced  the  descent  of  the  Hon.  Morrison  R.  Waite  to 
Remick,  a  grandson  of  Thomas  and  Mary  Bronson  Wait,  of  Lyme. 
Among  other  grandsons  of  Thomas  was  Marvin,  who  became  a 
noted  member  of  the  Connecticut  bar,  having  his  office  in  Lyme, 
where  he  was  a  partner  of  Gen.  Samuel  Holden  Parsons,  a  nephew 
of  Gov.  Matthew  Griswold.  Marvin  Wait  was  a  member  of  the 
electoral  college  chosen  after  the  war,  and  cast  his  vote  for  Wash- 
ington. He  was  nineteen  times  made  a  member  of  the  Connec- 
ticut General  Assembly,  was  several  years  judge  of  the  county 
court,  and  was  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  sale  of  the  state's 
land  in  the  northwestern  territory.  Judge  Marvin  Wait  was  the 
father  of  that  honored  citizen  of  Connecticut,  Hon.  John  T.  Wait, 
LL.D.,  who  was  born  in  New  London,  and  graduated  at  Washington 
( now  Trinity)  College,  Hartford,  in  1 842,  held  the  office  of  state  attor- 
ney in  1863,  headed  the  electoral  ticket  cast  for  Lincoln  in  1864,  was 
elected  to  the  state  Senate  in  1865,  and  in  1866  presided  over  that 
body.  In  1867  he  was  speaker  of  the  national  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  from  that  time  to  the  present  has  been  almost  regu- 
larly returned  to  that  body,  where  he  has  a  recognized  position  as 
one  of  the  ablest,  most  upright,  and  most  influential  of  its  mem- 
bers. He  is  familiarly  known  in  New  London,  where,  with  his 
family,  he  has  always  resided,  as  "  Colonel  Wait,"  and  is  not  merely 
esteemed,  but  beloved,  by  his  fellow-citizens  of  all  parties  and 
creeds. 
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From  these  notes  concerning  Gamaliel  Wayte  and  his  descend- 
ants we  now  turn  to  his  elder  brother  Richard. 

Richard  Wayte  was  born  in  England  in  1596.  His  name  first 
appears  upon  the  colonial  records  Aug.  28,  1634,  when,  at  the  age 
of  thirty-eight,  he  was  admitted  to  the  church  in  Boston,  his 
younger  brother,  Gamaliel,  having  been  admitted  in  the  previous 
year.  It  appears  that  he  took  the  freeman's  oath  March  9,  1637, 
and  that  November  30  of  the  same  year,  in  company  with  his 
brother  Gamaliel,  he  was  found  guilty  of  too  much  sympathy  with 
the  religious  views  of  Mr.  Wheelwright  and  Mrs.  Anne  Hutchin- 
son, and  by  a  judgment  very  suggestive  of  the  church  militant,  was 
thereupon  sentenced  to  be  disarmed.  This  enforced  retirement  to 
the  walks  of  peace  was  of  brief  duration,  as  in  1638  we  find  him  an 
active  member  of  the  "Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Com- 
pany." In  1640  he  united  with  other  residents  of  Mt.  Wollaston 
in  a  petition  for  the  formation  of  the  town  of  Braintree.  In  1647 
he  was  sent  as  an  officer  with  a  message  to  the  Narragansett  In- 
dians, and  went  on  a  similar  errand  in  1653.  In  1654  we  find  him 
occupying  the  honorable  and  difficult  position  of  marshal  of  the 
Massachusetts  colony,  a  post  which  he  seems  to  have  filled  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  colonists  for  many  years,  and  in  which  he  was 
succeeded,  as  will  be  seen,  by  his  son  Return.  In  the  same  year 
(1654)  he  took  an  important  part  in  an  expedition  against  the  Nar- 
ragansett Indians.  October  20,  1658,  on  account  of  services  in 
the  Pequot  war  and  elsewhere,  he  received  from  the  General  Court 
a  grant  of  300  acres  of  land,  "  in  the  wilderness  between  Cochituate 
and  Nipnop,  220  acres  on  a  neck  surrounded  by  Sudbury  River, 
great  pond,  and  small  brook,  five  patches,  20  acres  meadow,  and 
60  acres  on  northeast  side  Washakum  Pond,"  all  now  included  in 
Framingham,  Mass,  and  a  part  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  now 
occupied  by  the  Lake  View  Chautauqua  Assembly,  whose  Hall  of 
Philosophy  stands  on  the  summit  of  the  elevation  still  known  as 
"  Mt.  Waite."  In  1659  Marshal  Wayte  was  voted  from  the 
public  treasury  in  recognition  of  "his  great  and  diligent  pains, 
riding  day  and  night,  in  summoning  those  entertaining  Quakers  to 
this  court."  October  16,  1660,  his  prowess  was  recognized  by  an 
appointment  as  "  governors  guard  (John  Endicott  at  that  time 
occupied  this  position)  at  all  public  meetings  out  of  court." 

From  these  fragmentary  records  we  learn  enough  to  indicate  that 
the  first  marshal  of  the  Massachusetts  colony  was  a  man  of  no 
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ordinary  character.  His  was  a  semi-military  position,  devolving 
upon  him,  not  only  the  duty  of  executing  the  ordinary  behests  of 
the  General  Court,  but  of  acting  an  important  part  as  an  aid  to 
the  governor  in  devising  means  for  the  defence  of  the  colonists 
against  their  Indian  foes.  Marshal  Waite  was  proprietor  of  a 
tailoring  establishment,  and  an  owner  of  real  estate  on  Broad 
Street.  He  was  twice  married,  and  was  the  father  of  fourteen 
children  —  eight  by  his  first  wife,  who  died  in  165 1,  and  six  bv  his 
second  wife,  Rebecca  Hepbourne.  Of  these,  three  died  at  an 
early  age  ;  two  (Nathaniel  and  Samuel)  are  not  mentioned  in  their 
father's  will ;  of  the  eight  remaining,  three  only  were  sons.  These, 
Return,  Richard,  and  John,  each  married  and  left  children.  Re- 
turn, one  of  the  sons  of  Marshal  Wayte,  born  in  1639,  was  an 
officer  in  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company,  was  his 
father's  successor  as  marshal,  and  also  succeeded  to  his  father's 
business.  It  appears  that  in  1679  he  imported  "  part  of  the  show 
that  appeared  at  Gov.  Leverett's  funeral,"  taking  a  personal  part 
in  the  ceremonies.  He  died  in  1702,  aged  sixty-three  years.  He 
had  seven  children  by  his  wife  Martha.  The  name  of  his  first 
born,  Return,  is  connected  with  the  romantic  story  so  charmingly 
told  in  "The  Nameless  Nobleman,"  a  book  published  by  Ticknor 
&  Co.  He  married,  in  1707,  the  heroine  of  this  book,  Mary,  the 
wife  of  the  nobleman,  Dr.  Francis  Le  Baron.  Thomas,  his  sec- 
ond son,  born  in  1691,  was  a  well-to-do  shopkeeper,  owning  land 
on  Leverett's  Lane,  Queen  Street,  Cornhill,  and  elsewhere,  in- 
cluding a  tenement  on  King  Street,  known  as  the  "  Bunch  of 
Grapes."  He  was  for  twenty  years  or  more  a  deacon  in  the  first 
church,  to  which  he  left,  in  his  will  (proved  in  1775),  a  silver 
flagon  with  twelve  shillings  for  each  of  its  poor. 

The  third  son  of  Marshal  Return,  and  grandson  of  Marshal 
Richard,  was  Richard  Waite,  third  of  the  name,  born  Oct.  21, 
1693,  and  married  to  Mary,  daughter  of  John  Barnes,  in  1722. 
He  was  a  resident  of  Middleboro,  in  171 5  ;  Taunton,  in  171 8, 
and  afterward  of  Plymouth,  save  for  a  short  time,  when  he  pur- 
chased a  residence  on  Leverett's  Lane,  paying  for  the  same  £3,700, 
owning  also  other  property  on  Cornhill.  He  conducted  a  profita- 
ble business  as  a  merchant  in  the  coasting  trade,  and  was  himself 
for  many  years  captain  of  a  vessel  plying  between  Plymouth  and 
New  London.  He  had  eleven  children,  three  sons  and  eight 
daughters.    Of  these  Richard,  the  fourth  of  the  name,  was  born 
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in  Plymouth,  Oct.  6,  1745.  Members  of  the  family  having  pre- 
viously gone  to  Vermont  (giving  a  name  to  Waitsfield),  Richard, 
after  a  brief  residence  in  Boston,  removed  to  that  state,  settling  at 
Bennington,  and  from  there  went  to  the  pioneer  region  in  the 
"  Black  River  Country  "  in  New  York,  settling  at  Champion.  He 
married  Submit  Thomas,  at  Hard  wick,  Mass.,  in  1747,  and  had 
nine  children,  four  of  them  sons.  Of  these,  James,  born  at  Ben- 
nington, Vt.,  May  13,  1789,  married  at  Dummerston,  Vt.,  Esther 
L.  Coughlan,  who  was  the  daughter  of  an  Irish  gentleman,  and  a 
woman  of  fine  culture  and  great  personal  attractions.  He  spent 
the  chief  part  of  his  life  upon  the  estate  in  Champion  occupied  by 
his  father. 

Of  his  seven  children,  one,  Rev.  Hiram  Henry  Waite,  M.  A., 
born  Aug.  13,  18 16,  lately  pastor  of  the  Waverly  Congregation- 
alist  Church,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  and  now  of  the  Congregation- 
alist  Church,  Madison,  N.  Y.,  is  well  known  among  Congrega- 
tional clergymen  as  an  able,  faithful,  and  successful  minister,  his 
services,  wherever  he  has  labored,  having  been  signally  blessed  in 
every  way.  He  married  in  1843  S.  Maria  Randall  at  Antwerp, 
N.  Y.,  by  whom  he  has  now  living  three  daughters  and  one  son, 
Henry  Randall  Waite,  Ph.  D.,  of  West  Newton,  Mass.,  who  is 
prominent  among  the  younger  representatives  of  this  ancient  New 
England  family.  On  the  maternal  side  his  descent  is  traced 
from  the  Randalls  and  Carpenters  of  New  Hampshire,  stocks 
from  which  have  sprung  many  notable  men.  Both  his  paternal 
and  maternal  grandfathers  were  soldiers  in  the  war  of  181 2  ;  his 
ancestors  were  also  active  participants  in  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  at  a  still  earlier  date,  as  we  have  seen,  participants  in 
the  wars  with  the  Narragansetts  and  other  Indian  tribes.  To  his 
Puritan  ancestry  we  may  trace  his  sturdy  independence,  his  original- 
ity, and  persevering  industry  ;  while  to  his  Celtic  progenitors  may 
be  due  something  of  his  generous  and  genial  nature.  He  graduated 
in  1868,  at  Hamilton  College,  with  an  excellent  reputation  as  a 
scholar  and  thinker ;  and  in  the  same  year  became  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Utica  Morning  Herald,  where  his  abilities  as  a  criti- 
cal and  literary  writer  soon  gained  recognition.  Subsequently  he 
studied  theology  at  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  in  1872  visited  Europe. 

He  supplied  the  pulpit  of  the  American  Chapel  in  Paris  for  a 
short  time,  and  afterward  visited  Rome,  where  he  was  invited 
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to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  what  became  under  his  labors 
a  flourishing  and  useful  church  for  resident  and  visiting  Ameri- 
cans, the  first  for  English-speaking  people  tolerated  within  the 
walls.  In  the  pastor's  parlors,  facing  the  windows  of  the  Propa- 
ganda Fide,  many  notable  assemblies  were  gathered.  Here  were 
taken  the  first  steps  toward  the  organization  of  a  union  of  the 
Sunday-school  forces  in  Italy.  Here  were  held  important  meet- 
ings of  the  Italian  Bible  Society,  and  here  was  organized  the  first 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  Italy,  its  members  includ- 
ing Italians  of  every  evangelical  faith.  He  established  a  Bible 
training  school  for  Italian  young  men,  so  planned  as  to  secure  the 
approval  and  co-operation  of  Italian  ministers  of  every  denomina- 
tion, and  was  also  instrumental  in  the  establishment  of  a  school 
among  the  soldiers  of  the  Italian  army  stationed  in  Rome,  out  of 
which  grew  a  church,  composed  wholly  of  men  in  the  military 
service,  its  creed  being  that  of  the  Apostles.  Many  persons, 
native  and  foreign,  assisted  on  the  occasion,  memorable  in  the 
history  of  religious  progress  in  Rome,  when  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  was  administered  to  these  modern  soldiers  of 
Caesar's  household.  This  work  has  been  efficiently  continued 
to  this  day  under  other  direction,  and  thousands  of  ex-soldiers 
in  all  parts  of  Italy  have  borne  with  them  to  their  homes  the 
influence  of  their  Catholic  Christian  training  in  the  Scuola  of  the 
Chiesa  Evan°;elica  Militare. 

Dr.  Waite's  inquiries  early  led  him  to  look  upon  sectarianism 
as  one  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  evangeli- 
cal truth  in  Italy,  and  to  the  belief  that  the  presentation  of  a 
united  Christian  front,  in  agreement  upon  the  fundamental  truths 
of  the  gospel,  was  essential  to  that  influence  upon  the  mind  which 
would  bring  the  most  hopeful  elements  among  the  Latin  peoples 
into  practical  unity  with  Protestant  Christianity.  He  therefore 
energetically  espoused  the  cause  of  Christian  unity,  of  which  the 
church  in  Rome,  in  its  ingathering  of  worshippers  of  all  creeds,  was 
made  a  notable  example. 

In  1875  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  and,  resuming  edito- 
rial work,  was  for  a  time  editor  of  the  New  Haven  Evening  Jour- 
nal, and  then  of  the  International  Review,  in  New  York,  in  both  of 
which  positions  he  added  largely  to  his  reputation  as  a  scholar, 
thinker,  and  trenchant  and  graceful  writer.  In  1876  he  received 
from  the  University  of  Syracuse,  pro  causa,  the  degree  of  Doctor 
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of  Philosophy,  and  was  at  the  same  time  invited  to  become  a  non- 
resident professor  of  Political  Science  in  that  institution.  He  had 
previously  accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Huguenot  Memo- 
rial Church  at  Pelham  on  the  Sound,  where  he  purchased  an  estate 
known  as  "  Bonny  Croft,"  and  in  the  midst  of  most  congenial 
surroundings  remained  until  1880,  when,  upon  invitation  of  Gen. 
Francis  A.  Walker,  superintendent  of  the  Tenth  Census  of  the 
United  States,  he  undertook  the  direction  of  the  Educational  and 
Religious  Departments  of  the  Census. 

Dr.  Waite  has  an  acknowledged  position  as  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  statisticians  and  most,  thoroughly  informed  educa- 
tional authorities  in  the  United  States.  Doubtless  in  recognition 
of  this  fact,  at  the  Inter-State  Educational  Convention  held  in 
Louisville  in  1883  and  composed  of  delegates  appointed  by  the 
governors  of  the  several  states,  he  was  invited  to  deliver  the 
opening  address,  a  paper  on  the  Ideal  Public  School  System, 
which  was  characterized  by  the  Chairman  of  the  convention  as 
"one  of  the  best  ever  read  before  a  like  body."  Aside  from 
editorial  work  he  has  furnished  frequent  contributions  to  various 
periodicals,  and  has  gained  a  special  reputation  as  a  writer  upon 
politico-economic  subjects.  Two  of  these  contributions  recently 
published  in  the  form  of  a  brochure  by  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.,  under 
title  of  "  Illiteracy  and  Mormonism,"  have  attracted  especial  at- 
tention among  those  interested  in  these  important  questions. 
When  residing  in  New  York  he  was  President  of  the  Political 
Science  Association,  and  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  National  Reform  League,  one  of  the  pioneer  organizations 
for  the  reform  of  the  civil  service  ;  and  while  residing  in  Washing- 
ton was  president  of  the  Social  Science  Association  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Dr.  Waite  is  a  logical,  fluent  and  earnest  speaker,  and  his  repu- 
tation as  a  student  of  educational  and  social  problems  has  led  to  a 
frequent  demand  for  his  services  on  the  part  of  committees  con- 
cerned with  legislative  questions,  and  at  assemblies  of  leading 
educators.  He  presided  and  delivered  an  address  at  one  of  the 
sessions  of  the  National  Educational  Assembly  at  Ocean  Grove, 
in  1883,  and  in  an  address  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  at  Madison,  Wis.,  in  1884,  fol- 
lowing Mgr.  Capel,  to  whose  covert  attack  upon  our  public  school 
system  he  made,  as  reported  in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  a  temperate 
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but  caustic  and  able  reply.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  same 
association,  at  Saratoga,  he  delivered  an  address  upon  the  Tenure 
of  Office  and  Compensation  of  Teachers,  which  is  characterized 
bv  the  Iowa  School  Journal  as  one  of  the  specially  fine  papers 
of  the  occasion.  In  connection  with  his  editorial  labors,  he  dis- 
charges the  duties  of  President  of  the  American  Institute  of  Civics, 
an  organization  lately  incorporated,  "for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
the  study  of  political  and  economic  science  and  so  much  of  social 
science  as  is  related  to  government  and  citizenship  "  ;  the  aim  of 
the  institution  being  to  secure,  in  every  walk  in  life,  a  more  thor- 
ough preparation  for  the  duties  of  citizenship.  Notable  among  the 
officers  of  this  worthy  institution  are  Chief  Justice  Waite,  Senator 
Colquitt,  Hon.  Hugh  McCulloch,  President  Porter  of  Yale  College, 
President  Seelye  of  Amherst,  Senator  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Hon. 
John  Eaton,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  Hon.  Carroll  D. 
Wright,  Hon.  Mellen  Chamberlain,  D.  C.  Heath,  Gen.  H.  B.  Car- 
rington,  Daniel  Lothrop,  and  Robert  M.  Pulsifer,  with  hundreds 
of  members  of  equal  eminence. 

Dr.  Waite  has  had  several  invitations  to  accept  important  posi- 
tions in  connection  with  educational  institutions,  none  of  which  he 
has  thought  it  advisable  to  accept. 

The  Boston  Transcript,  not  long  since,  noted  the  fact  that 
prominent  friends  of  Middlebury  College  had  presented  his  name 
in  connnetion  with  the  office  of  President  of  that  institution,  and 
added :  "  Whether  Dr.  Waite  will  accept  the  position,  if  elected,  we 
are  not  informed,  but  of  his  qualifications  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Graduated  from  a  kindred  institution,  he  is  a  firm  believer  in  the 
usefulness  of  the  smaller  college.  ...  To  his  other  qualifications 
are  added  the  executive  skill  and  indomitable  energy  which  are 
needed  to  place  Middlebury  College  upon  the  footing  with  similar 
institutions  to  which  its  honorable  position  in  the  past  so  justly 
entitles  it." 

Among  other  labors,  he  is  preparing  for  early  publication  by 
D.  Lothrop  &  Co.  a  work  upon  the  Indian  Races  of  North 
America;  and  is  also  Secretary  of  the  Inter- State  Commission  on 
Federal  Aid  to  Education.  Few  men  have  a  wider  circle  of 
devoted  friends  among  educated  young  men,  a  fact  in  some  degree 
accounted  for  by  the  ready  and  helpful  sympathy  and  practical  wis- 
dom with  which  he  responds  to  the  numerous  demands  made  upon 
him  for  aid  and  counsel,  by  those  who  are  perplexed  as  to  the 
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choice  of  a  calling  or  are  seeking  entrance  to  some  field  of  labor. 
There  are  many  such,  within  the  writer's  knowledge,  who  owe  him 
debts  which  they  will  never  cease  to  acknowledge  with  gratitude. 
An  evidence  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  college  men,  is 
afforded  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  oldest  of  college  societies, 
with  chapters  in  twenty  or  more  leading  colleges,  including  Har- 
vard, Brown,  Cornell,  Williams,  Hamilton,  etc.,  chose  him  as 
orator  at  its  semi-centennial  anniversary,  observed  in  September 
of  last  year,  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  in  New  York. 

To  these  notes  relating  to  a  family  whose  history  is  so  linked 
with  the  beginnings  of  colonial  life  in  Massachusetts,  we  append 
the  following  inscription  from  one  of  the  three  tombs  of  Marshal 
Wayte's  family,  still  standing,  in  good  preservation,  in  the  old 
King's  Chapel  Ground,  on  Tremont  St.,  in  Boston: 

Richard  Wayte  , 

Aged  84  years 
Died  17  Sept.  1680 
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COLONEL  CHRISTOPHER  TOPPAN. 

BY  ONE  OF  HIS  DESCENDANTS. 

In  the  May  number  of  the  Bay  State  for  1884  is  an  article  on 
the  promontory  Boar's  Head,  and  the  adjoining  town  of  Hampton, 
New  Hampshire,  which  contains  a  mention  of  Colonel  Christopher 
Toppan,  who  employed  in  his  time  many  men  there  in  boat  and 
ship  building,  and  in  other  branches  of  industry.  He  was  a  man 
so  strongly  marked  in  mind  and  character,  and  so  identified  with 
the  local  prosperity  of  his  day  and  generation,  that  some  further 
facts  about  him  may  be  noted. 

Christopher  Toppan  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Edmund  Toppan,  a  physi- 
cian of  Hampton,  and  the  grandson  of  Dr.  Christopher  Toppan,  a 
Congregational  minister  of  learning  and  ability,  settled  from  1696 
until  his  death,  1747,  over  the  first  church  in  Newbury,  Mass. 
Christopher  Toppan  married  Sarah  Parker,  daughter  of  Hon.  Wil- 
liam Parker  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  and  sister  of  Bishop 
Samuel  Parker  of  Boston,  so  many  years  rector  of  Trinity  Church, 

The  children  of  Christopher  and  Sarah  Toppan  were  Abigail, 
who  died  unmarried  at  the  age  of  ninety-six  years  ;  Sarah,  who 
married  Dr.  Nathaniel  Thayer,  who  had  a  long  and  able  pastorate, 
severed  only  by  his  death,  over  the  Unitarian  Church  in  Lancaster, 
Mass.  ;  Edmund  Toppan,  a  lawyer  who  lived  and  died  in  Hampton, 
N.  H.  ;  Mary  Ann,  who  married  Hon.  Charles  H.  Atherton  of 
Amherst,  N.  H. 

Of  the  grandchildren  of  Christopher  Toppan  may  be  mentioned 
Hon.  Christopher  S.,  son  of  Edmund  Toppan,  who  lived  and  died  a 
prominent  merchant  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  He  left  his  salary  as 
mayor  so  funded  as  to  furnish  every  year  a  Thanksgiving  dinner  to 
the  poor  of  the  city.  As  that  anniversary  comes  round,  his  name 
may  be  seen  on  the  walls  of  the  almshouse,  with  appropriate  mot- 
toes of  gratitude,  and  his  memory  is  fragrant  to  a  class  of  citizens 
whom,  in  his  life-time,  he  delighted  to  aid. 

Among  the  children  of  Charles  H.  and  Mary  Ann  (Toppan)  Ath- 
erton was  Charles  Gordon  Atherton,  a  lawyer  of  Nashua,  N.  H., 
who  represented  New  Hampshire  in  Congress,  for  successive  terms 
in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate.  Every  year  but  one  from  the  time 
he  was  twenty-one,  he  had  held  political  office  until  his  sudden 
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death  at  the  beginning  of  Franklin  Pierce's  administration  in  which, 
had  he  lived,  he  would  have  had,  doubtless,  a  prominent  part. 
He  was  an  ultra  and  zealous  democrat,  differing  in  this  respect 
from  the  political  faith  of  his  fathers  ;  and  so  strenuous  was  he  in 
the  advocacy  of  State  rights  that  he  introduced  into  Congress  the 
twenty-first  rule  against  the  right  of  petition  —  a  rule  which  the 
efforts  of  "The  Old  Man  Eloquent,"  John  Quincy  Adams,  caused  to 
be  rescinded.  So  obnoxious  a  measure  fastened  upon  Atherton 
the  nickname  of  Charles  Gag  Atherton  ;  and  many  an  anti-slavery 
writer  in  bitter  philippic  contrasted  his  course  with  that  of  his 
grandfather,  Hon.  Joshua  Atherton,  who,  early  in  the  history  of 
New  Hampshire,  was  an  able  and  fearless  advocate  of  the  abolition 
of  slavery. 

Two  of  the  sons  of  Dr.  Nathaniel  and  Sarah  (Toppan)  Thayer 
were  the  well-known  successful  and  liberal  bankers, — John  Eliot 
and  Nathaniel  Thayer  of  Boston,  —  whose  wise  and  generous  gifts  to 
the  cause  of  liberal  education  give  their  names  an  honored  place 
among  the  benefactors  of  the  Commonwealth.  A  younger  son, 
Rev.  Christopher  Toppan  Thayer,  was,  for  many  years,  a  faithful 
and  beloved  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church  in  Beverly,  Mass. 

Christopher  Toppan  was  not  only  shrewd  and  enterprising  in  his 
private  business,  but  a  pioneer  in  every  project  which  would  bene- 
fit the  community  around  him.  He  assumed  responsibilities,  in- 
vested money,  and  hired  labor  in  building  the  turnpike  and  other 
public  improvements.  He  was  a  leader  in  matters  of  religion  and 
education  as  well  as  of  secular  interest.  When  the  Congregational 
Church  and  Society  of  Hampton  wished  to  build  a  meeting-house, 
the  committee  wrote  him  a  letter  stating  the  reasons  why  a  certain 
valuable  and  centrally  situated  piece  of  land  owned  by  him  would 
be  the  most  advantageous  site  for  the  proposed  building.  His 
reply  was  in  the  laconic  style  characteristic  of  his  manner  of  doing 
good  :  — 

Gentlemen,  —  If  you  want  my  land,  you  may  have  it. 

Christopher  Toppan. 

He  invited  the  clergyman  to  make  it  his  home  for  a  year  at  his 
house,  thus  removing  some  of  the  self-denials  of  an  early  settlement 
in  a  country  parish.  He  did  much  toward  the  establishment  of 
Hampton  Academy,  then  a  pioneer  and  very  useful  institution  of 
the  kind  in  that  part  of  the  State,  and  one  at  which  Rufus  Choate 
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and  other  men  of  mark  fitted  for  college.  He  offered  to  the  pre- 
ceptress also  a  home  in  his  family,  in  order  that  a  well-educated 
and  refined  woman  might  find  it  more  pleasant  and  profitable  to 
teach  in  the  village.  The  hospitality  of  his  house  was  proverbial. 
The  old  mansion  still  stands,  a  large,  low,  two-story  yellow  house, 
with  long  front  and  side  yards,  and  a  grassy  lawn  between  them 
and  the  road,  with  massive,  protecting  elms,  twice  as  high  as  the 
house  in  front  and  around  it ;  spacious  barns  extend  a  little  in  the 
rear  on  one  side,  and  a  simple  old  garden  of  fruit,  flowers,  and  vege- 
tables on  the  other.  This  was  originally  one  of  the  four  garrison 
houses  of  the  town  in  the  old  times  of  terror  and  defence  from  In- 
dian incursions  ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  now  a  more  pleas- 
ant old-fashoned  country  house  of  equal  age,  with  its  physiog- 
nomy of  generous  hospitality  and  unobtrusive  refinement  and 
good  sense. 

Christopher  Toppan  was  an  influence  in  character  as  well  as  a 
stimulus  in  business  to  those  around  him.  He  taught  them  to 
save  part  of  their  earnings,  to  secure  as  early  as  possible  a 
piece  of  land  and  a  home.  In  few  but  pointed  words  he  reproved 
thriftless  and  idle  ways,  and  his  respect  and  approbation  were 
sought  and  valued.  What  Colonel  Toppan  said  upon  any  matter 
was  quoted  and  remembered  as  if  it  decided  the  question,  long  after 
men  left  his  employment,  and  had  an  independence  of  their  own. 
Nor  was  the  gratitude  for  his  aid  and  influence  always  confined  to 
the  first  generation.  Within  a  few  years,  two  solid  men  of  business 
sought  out  Hampton,  and  inquired  especially  for  the  house  which 
formerly  belonged  to  Col.  Christopher  Toppan.  They  visited  the 
spot,  and  looked  with  reverence  at  the  situation,  the  trees,  the  old 
house,  and  everything  that  belonged  to  it.  Their  grandfather  had 
come  to  this  country  a  poor  and  friendless  boy,  and  at  the  age  of 
twelve  had  been  taken  into  the  kitchen  here  to  wait  on  the  family. 
The  patience  with  which  his  blunders  had  been  borne,  and  the 
kindness  with  which  he  had  been  treated,  he  had  rehearsed  to  his 
children's  children.  He  was  sent  to  school,  and  told  he  must  learn 
to  read  and  write  and  cipher  if  he  wanted  to  be  a  man,  but  being  a 
dull  pupil  he  was  often  discouraged,  and  the  Colonel  used  to  call 
him  into  the  sitting-room,  as  it  was  called,  and  teach  him  himself 
in  the  evening.  He  gave  him  a  little  money  for  certain  extra  ser- 
vices on  condition  he  set  it  down  on  paper,  and  saved  a  little  every 
month.    Thus  commenced  the  habits  of  industry,  economy,  and 
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exactness  which  made  the  subsequent  prosperity  of  the  man,  who 
used  to  recount  to  his  grandsons  his  early  poverty  and  hardships, 
the  kind  home  he  found,  and  dwell  with  grateful  pleasure  on  every 
trait  and  habit  of  the  Colonel.  "  Now,  boys,"  he  said,  "be  sure, 
when  you  grow  up  and  can  afford  it,  that  you  go  into  New  Hamp- 
shire and  see  where  I  used  to  live  as  a  boy,  and  if  the  house  of 
Colonel  and  Madam  Toppan  is  still  standing,  with  the  beautiful 
elms  and  all." 

Verily  the  good  men  do  springs  up,  they  themselves  know  not 
where,  and  blesses,  they  know  not  whom. 


SOCIAL  LIFE  IN  EARLY  NEW  ENGLAND. 

BY  REV.  ANSON  TITUS. 

There  is  much  value  in  knowing  of  the  past  social  life  of  New 
England.  By  regarding  the  ways  and  manners  which  were,  we  are 
the  better  prepared  for  the  duties  which  are.  In  entering  into  the 
labors  of  others,  we  should  know  what  those  labors  were. 

At  the  outset  we  must  regard  the  singular  oneness  of  purpose 
in  the  minds  of  our  New  England  ancestors.  To  serve  God  un- 
molested was  the  ruling  idea  of  those  who  led  in  the  settlement 
of  Boston,  Dorchester,  Salem,  and  Plymouth.  The  hardship  of 
laws  and  social  oppression  stimulated  many  more  to  join  those  who 
came  from  a  religious  motive.  But  those  who  came,  came  with  a 
deep  purpose  to  make  these  parts  their  home.  They  brought  their 
families  with  them.  This  made  the  settlers  more  contented  in 
living  amid  the  new  scenes,  with  privations  they  had  not  known. 
The  early  settlers  in  many  instances  came  in  such  numbers  from 
a  given  section  that  they  brought  their  minister  with  them. 
There  was  a  great  bond  of  sympathy  between  those  who  thus  came 
together.  The  new  communities  became  as  one  home.  Add  to 
this  the  fact  of  the  settlers  living  within  a  mile  of  the  meeting- 
house, often  meeting  with  each  other  on  Sunday  and  at  the  mid- 
week meetings  for  town  purposes,  for  the  drill  of  the  military 
companies,  and  having  the  same  hopes  and  fears  regarding  the 
Indians,  we  find  the  common  sentiment  welded  even  stronger. 
The  oneness  of  the  New  England    communities  is  proverbial. 
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There  were  rich,  there  were  poor  people,  and  in  the  meeting-house 
the  people  were  seated  and  "dignified"  according  to  title  and 
station  ;  but  in  spite  of  these,  there  was  more  in  the  name  than  in 
reality.  The  people  were  not  hedged  in  by  their  differences. 
President  John  Adams  was  asked  by  a  southern  friend  what  made 
New  England  as  it  is.  His  reply  is  memorable  :  "  The  meeting- 
house, the  school-house,  the  training-green,  and  the  town-meeting." 
In  these,  the  people  were  brought  together,  their  common  inter- 
ests were  discussed  and  acted  upon.  The  youth  grew  up  with 
each  other  in  the  schools.  The  young  men  stood  shoulder  to 
shoulder  on  the  training-green,  drilling  themselves  to  defend  their 
homes.  In  the  councils  of  the  town  they  debated  and  conducted 
the  business  which  would  accrue  to  their  weal  and  benefit,  and  on 
the  Lord's  Day  they  would  gather  in  families  to  hear  the  words 
of  the  town  minister,  and  before  the  one  altar  of  the  community 
bow  in  filial  reverence  to  their  God.  This  frequent  meeting  with 
one  another  and  mingling  in  the  same  social  life  made  the  distinc- 
tive type  of  character  which  grew  up  in  every  community. 

The  minister  and  his  family  were  in  the  front  rank  of  social  life. 
To  the  people's  adviser  deference  was  paid.  To  the  minister,  even 
the  smallest  of  the  boys  took  off  their  hats.  The  people  of  the  town 
may  have  disagreed  with  him,  still  his  position  in  society  was  ac- 
knowledged. He  was  the  educated  man  of  the  town.  In  the 
early  days  he  was  the  physician  also.  The  first  medical  work 
published  in  America  was  by  the  pastor  in  Weymouth.  It  treated 
of  small-pox.  Vaccination  was  met  with  the  strongest  of  opposi- 
tion. The  clergy  opposed  what  was  thought  to  be  a  means  of 
intervening  the  will  and  providence  of  God.  This  discussion  had 
much  to  do  in  separating  the  profession  of  medicine  from  the 
ministerial  office.  The  minister  likewise  did  much  of  the  legal 
business  of  the  people.  Lawyers  were  rare  men  until  towards  the 
war  of  the  Revolution.  There  was  a  dislike  towards  them  — a  feel- 
ing that  they  would  take  advantage  of  the  people's  rights.  But 
America  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 'young  barristers  of  the 
Revolution.  They  were  true  to  the  people  and  their  best  interests. 
When  John  Adams  wished  the  hand  of  Abigail  Smith,  the  people 
were  anxious  lest  the  dignity  of  Parson  Smith's  family  would  suf- 
fer. The  next  Lord's  Day  after  the  marriage  he  preached  from  the 
text,  "  And  John  came  neither  eating  nor  drinking,  and  ye  say 
he  hath  a  devil.  " 
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The  grade  in  social  life,  which  was  largely  a  name,  was  shown 
most  in  the  meeting-house.  The  seating  of  families  and  the  as- 
signing of  pews  was  one  of  the  difficult  things.  The  minister  and 
deacons  were  nearest  the  pulpit.  The  boys  and  colored  people 
were  assigned  the  back  pews  or  those  in  the  gallery.  This  idea  of 
"  social  dignity  "  was  brought  from  the  old  country,  but  gave  way  in 
the  growing  oneness  of  life  in  America. 

The  days  of  the  early  New  Englander  were  not  all  dark.  There 
was  much  of  the  austere  in  them,  but  there  was  also  a  grain  of 
mirth  and  cheerfulness.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  clergy- 
men were  the  early  historians  of  the  country ;  and  they  put  much 
gloom  in  their  writings.  The  mirthful  side  of  social  life  was 
expressed  at  the  parties  and  meetings  for  hilarity ;  for  such 
they  often  had.  The  young  delighted  themselves  in  each  other's 
company,  the  same  as  to-day.  The  young  gent  and  his  lady  either 
walked  to  the  party,  or  rode  on  one  horse.  Parties  began  in 
better  season  than  now.  The  assembly  met  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  afternoon,  and  the  dancing,  where  dancing  was  the  order, 
began  at  about  four  o'clock.  This  was  truly  in  good  season,  but, 
if  our  information  is  correct,  they  kept  even  later  hours  than  the 
parties  of  to-day. 

In  Froude's  recent  "  Life  of  Thomas  Carlyle  "  is  a  conversation 
alluding  to  Thurtill's  trial :  "I  have  always  thought  him  a  respec- 
table man."  "  And  what  do  you  mean  by  respectable  ?  "  "  He  kept 
a  gig."  A  century  ago  it  evidenced  pre-eminent  respectability  to 
support  such  a  vehicle.  It  was  a  wonderful  conveyance  in  the  eyes 
of  the  ordinary  folk.  With  the  coming-in  of  gigs  and  carts,  where 
the  element  of  pleasure  was  sought  as  well  as  service,  came  not 
alone  improvement  in  vehicles,  but  the  widening  and  general  im- 
provement of  the  highways.  The  New  England  inn  was  a  place 
of  great  resort.  In  the  poverty  of  newspapers,  people  came  here 
to  gain  what  news  there  might  be.  The  innholder  was  a  leading 
man  in  the  community.  He  got  the  news  from  the  driver  and 
passengers  of  the  stage-coach,  and  of  the  travellers  who  chanced  to 
be  passing  through  the  town.  The  innholder  knew  the  public  men 
of  the  country,  for  they  had  partaken  of  his  sumptuous  dinners,  and 
had  lodged  at  his  inn.  If  the  walls  of  these  ancient  New  England 
taverns  could  talk,  what  stories  would  they  tell ;  not  of  debauches 
alone,  but,  in  the  dark  and  stirring  days,  of  patriotic  and  loyal 
sentiments  and  deeds,  whose  influence  went  out  for  the  founding 
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of  the  nation,  and  the  perpetuity  of  the  blessings  of  freedom.  He 
who  strives  to  know  of  early  New  England,  must  not  look  alone 
to  the  learning,  character  and  influence  of  its  ministers,  but  to  the 
manners,  life,  and  influence  of  the  innholders. 

The  town  meeting  was  the  day  of  days.  The  citizens  of  the 
town  met  to  consult  and  devise  plans  for  their  common  welfare. 
"  Citizen  "  in  the  very  early  time  meant  "freeman,"  and  a  freeman 
was  a  member  of  the  church ;  but  this  interpretation  was  too 
confined  for  the  growing  diversity  in  colonial  and  provincial  life. 
It  served  well  for  the  time,  but  new  conditions  demanded  that  it 
be  superseded.  The  property  qualification  has  likewise  virtue  in 
it,  and  the  educational  test  of  Massachusetts  has  much  strength. 
This  test  is  quite  limited  in  the  nation  ;  nevertheless,  if  general, 
it  would  be  for  the  saving  of  many  of  our  political  troubles.  Elec- 
tion or  town-meeting  day  had  its  treat.  Its  cake  has  left  a  precious 
memory  behind,  and  many  an  old-timed  family  observes  the  custom 
until  now.  The  town  meeting  was  opened  by  prayer  by  the  town 
minister,  and  much  decorum  and  orderliness  was  observed  by  the 
citizens.  The  day  was  jovial,  however,  despite  the  solemnity  at- 
tending it. 

Prudence  and  economy  had  to  be  exercised,  even  in  the  more 
prosperous  days.  Little  was  wasted.  There  was  not  much  monev 
in  the  market.  To  trade,  barter,  and  dicker  was  the  custom. 
For  amusements,  the  game  of  "fox  and  geese,"  and  "three"  or 
"  twelve  men  morris,"  served  well.  The  mingling  of  work  and 
pleasure  was  common.  The  husking-bee  and  the  quilting-bee 
afforded  sources  of  much  enjoyment.  Prudence  and  economy 
hurt  no  one,  but  the  mingling  of  these  in  the  life  of  childhood  and 
manhood  aids  in  developing  character  which  makes  men  and 
women  hardy  for  the  race  of  life. 

The  ever-famous  New  England  Primer,  small  though  it  has 
been,  was  one  of  the  most  influential  of  publications.  It  was  in 
every  home.  From  it  the  children  learned  their  A,  B,  C's.  In  it 
were  pert  rhymes  expressing  the  theology  of  the  people,  such  as 
"  In  Adam's  fall,  We  sinned  all" ;  and  the  set  of  biblical  questions 
beginning  with  "  Who  was  the  first  man  ?  "  The  prayer  of  child- 
hood, "  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep,"  is  in  its  pages.  Of  songs, 
most  familiar  is  the 

M  Hush,  my  dear,  lie  still  and  slumber. 
Holy  angels  guard  thy  bed." 
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The  picture  and  story  of  John  Rogers'  burning  at  the  stake,  with 
wife  and  nine  small  children  and  one  at  the  breast  looking  on,  be- 
holding the  martyrdom  of  this  advocate  of  the  early  Protestant 
church,  did  much  to  keep  alive  the  bitterness  between  the  Protestant 
and  Catholic  churches.  The  Catechism,  known  by  all,  began  with  : 
"  What  is  the  chief  end  of  man  ? "  Then  followed  the  words  of  this 
conclave  of  divines,  the  teachings  of  Rev.  John  Cotton,  which  he 
named  "  Spiritual  milk  for  American  babes,  Drawn  out  of  the 
Breasts  of  both  Testaments  for  their  Soul's  Nourishment."  We 
call  New  England  character  hardy,  stern,  and  stalwart.  Well  it 
might  be,  by  having  the  teachings  of  this  Primer  enforced  in 
men's  lives  and  labors.  We  may  not  admire  some  of  the  doctrines, 
but  for  the  times  they  made  the  noblest  and  strongest  of  men.  A 
trite  statement  of  the  late  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon  was  :  "  In  determin- 
ing what  kind  of  men  our  fathers  were,  we  are  to  compare  their 
laws  not  with  ours,  but  with  the  laws  which  they  renounced. "  So 
with  their  theological  opinions.  Compared  with  the  doctrines 
they  renounced,  and  not  with  those  of  our  own  era,  we  recognize  in 
them  a  strength  and  vigor  of  thought  and  character  which  will 
stand  the  severest  test  and  scrutiny.  Steel  well  heated  and  ham- 
mered is  most  valuable.  But  steel  can  be  overheated  and  over- 
hammered  ;  then  it  becomes  almost  useless.  The  strong  doctrines 
of  the  earlier  New  England  were  too  closely  enforced,  and  there 
came  a  day  —  a  part  of  which  we  live  in  —  which  repelled  them.  The 
old-time  teaching  has  passed,  and  a  fresher  and  more  potent  teach- 
ing is  supplanting  it. 

There  is  something  grand  in  the  social  life  of  the  good  old  days. 
In  knowing  of  it,  we  better  appreciate  the  blessings  of  to-day. 
The  ordinary  life  of  the  people  has  in  it  a  fascination  which  a 
general  knowledge  fails  to  impart.  The  greatness  of  New  Eng- 
land, however,  is  not  all  in  the  past.  New  England  has  given 
excellent  life  to  the  great  West,  and  the  far-reaching  isles.  Its  line 
has  gone  out  through  all  the  earth.  The  descendants  of  New 
England  are  drawing  riches  from  the  prairies,  the  mines  of  the 
mountains,  and  are  creating  business  thrift  in  all  the  rising  towns. 
In  all  the  world,  in  every  commercial  centre,  in  the  vessels  upon 
the  sea,  in  every  mechanical  industry  at  home  and  abroad,  are 
those  whose  keenness  and  brightness  of  mind,  whose  sharpness 
of  ingenuity,  and  whose  warmth  of  heart  are  to  be  traced  to  the 
natural  blood  and  descent  from  those  we  ever  delight  to  honor. 
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The  social  life  of  to-day  is  not  as  it  has  been.  The  oneness  of 
the  early  times  is  disintegrating.  The  people  seem  almost  mad  in 
their  rush  after  clubs  and  societies.  The  ninety  per  cent  of  Eng- 
lish descent  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  is  giving  way 
before  the  incoming  of  emigrants  from  every  other  nation.  The 
rapid  reading,  thinking,  and  living  has  long  since  passed  the  life  of 
former  generations.  But  in  this  new  social  order  is  there  nothing 
rich  and  abiding  ?  Most  truly  there  is.  The  millennium  may  be 
distant,  but  a  brighter  day  is  dawning,  when  intellectual  activity, 
stimulated  by  the  studies  of  the  sciences  and  material  things, 
coupled  with  the  fresher  faith  quickened  by  the  larger  conceptions 
of  the  mission  of  the  world's  Master,  will  result  in  causing  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth  and  heavenly  affection  to  go  to  the  farthest 
parts  of  the  earth,  and  the  turning  of  men  to  the  character  which 
attracteth  all. 


OBJECTIONS   TO   LEVEL-PREMIUM  LIFE 
INSURANCE. 

BY  G.   A.  LITCHFIELD. 

Ix  considering  the  objections  to  level-premium  life  insurance,  as 
at  present  administered,  it  will  not  be  assumed  that  there  is  not 
much  in  the  system  to  commend.  It  has  subserved,  and  is  now 
subserving,  a  great  and  beneficent  end. 

It  is  the  channel  through  which  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
disbursed  to  families  in  the  time  of  their  sorest  need. 

It  has  encouraged  habits  of  economy,  and  stimulated  the  noble 
resolve  to  lay  by  a  part  of  earnings,  scarcely  adequate  to  meet 
present  necessity,  for  a  time  of  greater  necessity  still. 

Thousands  of  families  have  experienced  exemption  from  actual 
want,  and  thousands  more  have  enjoyed  comforts,  not  to  say 
luxuries,  that  they  would  never  have  known  but  for  the  fore- 
thought of  husbands  and  fathers  who  availed  themselves  of  the 
provisions  of  life  insurance  when  in  health,  and  with  a  long  life  in 
prospect. 

We  have  no  disposition  to  detract  from  the  excellent  results 
accomplished,  and  perhaps  the  severest  criticism  that  can  be  made 
upon  a  system  embracing  such  beneficent  possibilities  is  that  it  has 
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failed  so  disastrously  to  realize  them  in  such  numerous  instances. 
While  it  has  carried  relief  and  comfort  to  many  families  whose 
wage-producers  have  been  taken  from  them  by  death,  it  has  bit- 
terly disappointed  many  more  who  had  made  it  their  dependence 
for  such  a  time  of  need. 

While  it  has  encouraged  many  a  poor  man  to  heroic  self-sacrifice 
in  the  effort  to  save  the  premium  required  from  his  scanty  wages, 
it  has  too  often  absorbed  the  products  of  his  toil,  and  left  his  chil- 
dren to  cry  for  bread.  Such  results  have  been  reached  sometimes 
by  extravagant  and  incompetent  management,  and  again  by  dis- 
honesty and  gross  betrayal  of  important  trusts.  The  preposterous 
claim  is  frequently  made  by  the  advocates  of  level-premium  insur- 
ance, when  contrasting  it  with  assessment  insurance,  that  patrons 
of  the  former  system  may  pay  their  money  with  the  absolute  cer- 
tainty of  securing  the  benefits  for  which  they  pay,  while  patrons  of 
the  latter  are  placing  their  hopes  upon  a  rope  of  sand.  We  do 
not  hesitate  to  assert  that  more  money  has  been  actually  lost  to 
the  people  by  the  collapse  of  a  single  level-premium  life  company 
that  we  might  name  than  by  all  the  failures  combined  that  have 
ever  occurred  in  assessment  companies  in  this  country  ;  because, 
in  assessment  companies,  for  the  most  part,  a  fair  equivalent  is 
rendered  from  year  to  year,  while  in  the  former  large  over-pay- 
ments are  required  upon  the  promise  of  future  returns.  There 
have  been  in  the  United  States  some  eight  hundred  level-premium 
life  companies,  only  about  fifty  of  which  are  now  in  existence.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  recall  the  disastrous  ending  of  such  companies 
as  the  " Continental"  and  the  " Knickerbocker."  It  is  well  known 
that  the  former  was  at  one  time  receiving  not  far  from  half  a 
million  of  dollars  annually  in  premiums  through  its  Boston  agency 
alone,  and  that  the  latter,  in  the  midst  of  seeming  prosperity,  col- 
lapsed so  suddenly  that  millions  of  dollars  of  supposed  assets  dis- 
appeared beyond  recovery. 

The  history  of  the  "  Charter  Oak,"  with  its  more  than  ten  mil- 
lions of  assets  at  one  time,  its  subsequent  compromise  with  its 
policy-holders  at  sixty-five  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  its  now  possible 
passage  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver, — that  functionary  at  the 
tail  end  of  a  life-insurance  company  that  has  so  often  been  the 
" bourne"  whence  few  dollars  have  ever  returned  to  the  pockets 
of  the  unfortunate  policy-holder,  —  is  too  well  known  to  require 
rehearsing  here.    Yet  the  assertion  is  brazenly  made  that  level- 
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premium  companies  alone  give  insurance  that  insures  ;  that  there 
is  no  safety  in  any  other  form  of  insurance,  and  that  assessment 
insurance,  disbursing  its  millions  to  the  families  of  our  land,  is 
but  a  temporary  craze  that  will  soon  pass  away. 

It  is  a  question  that  may  well  be  asked :  What  is  the  explana- 
nation  of  results  so  deplorable  in  level-premium  insurance  ? 

That  they  occur  is  too  well  known  to  admit  of  question. 

That  a  very  large  proportion  of  those  who  patronize  these  com- 
panies become  dissatisfied,  not  to  say  disgusted,  with  their  prac- 
tical workings,  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  prove. 

That  level-premium  insurance  does  not  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  people  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  there  are  only  about  600,000 
policy-holders  in  these  institutions  in  a  population  of  about 
60,000.000.  While  lack  of  confidence  undoubtedly  deters  some 
from  patronizing  them,  yet  there  are  many  other  considerations 
that  tend  to  produce  this  state  of  things.  To  insure  in  them  is 
attended  with  too  great  expense.  It  is  not  possible  for  the  aver- 
age mechanic  to  save  from  his  earnings  a  sufficient  sum  to  carry 
any  considerable  amount  of  insurance  in  these  companies.  The 
principles  upon  which  the  system  is  founded  are  such  as  to  render 
it  needlessly  expensive.  Experience  has  shown  that  for  various 
reasons  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  insured  do  not  continue  to 
pay  until  the  maturity  of  their  policy  by  death,  or  by  limitation  of 
the  contract,  yet  the  system  requires  the  payment  of  a  sum  which, 
after  amply  providing  for  expenses,  computed  at  a  given  rate  of 
interest,  will  amount  to  the  face  of  the  policy  at  the  expiration  of 
the  life  limit,  making  no  account  of  gains  by  lapses  nor  from  a 
mortality  below  the  expectancy. 

The  premium  includes  three  items,  viz. :  — 

First,  Cost  of  pure  insurance. 

Second,  The  amount  to  be  placed  in  reserve. 

Third,  The  expense  charge. 

The  cost  of  pure  insurance  is  about  one  third  of  the  premium,  or 
perhaps  a  little  less.  Now,  does  any  unprejudiced  person  believe 
that  it  is  necessary  to  charge  three  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
bursing to  the  families  of  the  insured  one  dollar?  Is  not  any 
system  of  insurance  properly  open  to  criticism  that  continues  to 
assume  and  charge  a  cost  that  experience  has  shown  to  be  so 
excessively  beyond  the  necessities  of  the  case  ?  We  do  not  over- 
look the  fact  that  a  part  of  this  overcharge  is  returned  to  the  in- 
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sured  upon  certain  conditions,  nor  the  other  fact,  that  the  proper 
expense  of  conducting  the  business  must  be  provided  for ;  but,, 
after  giving  credit  for  both  these  items,  a  very  large  and  needless 
overcharge  remains  to  discourage  those  desiring  insurance  from 
assuming  its  obligations.  This  may  be  more  clearly  shown  in  the 
light  of  a  few  facts. 

By  examining  the  Massachusetts  Life-Insurance  Report  for 
1884,  ^  will  De  seen  that  several  companies  report  an  income  from 
investments  largely  in  excess  of  the  amount  required  to  pay  death- 
losses.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  premium  charge  includes 
the  amount  required  for  the  payment  of  death-claims,  and  it  is 
supposed  to  be,  and  undoubtedly  is,  amply  sufficient  for  all  pur- 
poses in  the  absence  of  large  accumulations  from  which  to  receive 
such  a  princely  income. 

In  other  words,  the  companies  go  on  requiring  the  payment  of 
the  same  premium  from  the  party  proposing  to  insure,  one  third 
of  which  is  for  claims  by  death,  when  income  from  investments 
more  than  pays  this  important  item. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  surplus  returns  to  policy-holders  are 
proportionately  larger,  when  claims  by  death  are  more  than  met 
by  income  from  investments.  This  surely  is  the  result  that  would 
naturally  be  looked  for,  and  which  should  be  realized  ;  but  un- 
happily it  is  not  always  the  case.  The  writer  holds  a  policy  in 
one  of  the  companies  referred  to  above,  and  has  paid  premiums 
on  the  same  for  some  twenty-five  years.  Judge  of  his  surprise 
when,  three  or  four  years  ago,  he  was  called  upon  to  pay  20  per 
cent  in  excess  of  the  premium  he  had  been  paying  for  years ;  and 
when  an  explanation  was  asked,  the  reason  given  was  that  the  per 
cent  realized  from  investments  was  much  less  than  formerly. 
Yet  this  same  company  more  than  pays  its  death-losses  by  income 
from  investments.    This  is  not  an  isolated  instance. 

Many  readers  of  this  article  have,  no  doubt,  enjoyed  (?)  a  like 
experience.  Is  not  such  a  system  of  insurance  fairly  open  to  criti- 
cism in  its  practical  workings  ? 

But  perhaps  the  most  astonishing  feature  of  level-premium 
insurance  is  found  in  the  fact  that  there  is  absolutely  no  obliga- 
tion assumed  on  the  part  of  the  company,  and  no  power  any- 
where to  enforce  an  accounting  for  the  vast  sums  entrusted 
to  it,  so  long  as  it  can  be  made  to  appear  that  it  holds  securi- 
ties in  the  aggregate  to  meet  the  legal  requirements  of  a  reserve. 
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These  vast  sums  of  money  are  paid  in  by  policy-holders  without 
any  knowledge  of,  or  means  of  knowing,  the  uses  to  which  they 
will  be  applied.  They  know,  in  a  general  way,  that  a  part  of  the 
premium  will  be  used  for  reserve,  a  part  for  expenses,  and  a  part 
for  losses,  but  how  much  will  go  for  each  purpose  they  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining.  The  company  places  it  all  in  a  common 
pot,  and  can  put  in  the  hand  of  extravagance,  of  avarice,  or  of  dis- 
honesty, and  take  out  any  amount  for  personal  aggrandizement,  or 
for  expense  of  management,  so  long  as  it  can  be  made  to  appear 
that  the  legal  standard  of  reserve  is  maintained.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  limit  put  upon  the  extravagant  conduct  of  the  business. 
There  is  no  separation  of  trust  funds  from  expense  account.  No 
man  who  insures  in  a  level-premium  life  company  knows  whether 
such  company  will  use  for  expenses  $5  or  $25  for  each  $1,000  of 
insurance  which  he  carries.  He  has  the  vague  promise  of  a  divi- 
dend,—  falsely  so  called,  for  it  is  really  nothing  but  a  return  of  a 
part  only  of  his  own  money  which  he  has  paid  in  excess  of  what 
he  should  have  paid,  —  and  this  vague  shadowing  of  some  possible 
relief  of  the  excessive  pecuniary  burden  he  is  compelled  to  assume 
if  he  insures,  is  all  that  is  given  him.  There  is  exhibited  here 
the  most  astonishing  credulity,  and,  too  often,  as  thousands  can 
testify  from  sad  experience,  a  misplaced  confidence  on  the  part 
of  the  insuring  public,  that  seems  childlike  and  puerile  in  the  ex- 
treme. 

The  official  reports  of  Level-Premium  Life  Companies  to  the 
Insurance  Departments  of  the  several  states  show  that  these  com- 
panies actually  use,  for  expense  of  conducting  the  business,  from 
$6  to  $25  for  each  $1,000  of  insurance  outstanding.  A  man  carry- 
ing S  10,000  insurance  for  his  family  in  these  companies  must  pay 
on  the  average,  for  the  expense  of  the  business,  about  $80  per 
annum,  and  if  it  should  be  twice  or  three  times  that  amount  he 
has  no  redress.  Should  not  these  companies  stipulate,  in  every 
policy,  a  sum  for  expenses  which  could  not  be  exceeded  ?  Should 
they  not  separate  the  mortuary  and  expense  account,  and  contract 
with  every  policy-holder  to  use,  not  exceeding  a  specified  per  cent 
of  the  premium  paid,  for  expenses,  and  to  hold  the  balance  a 
sacred  trust  for  the  payment  of  claims,  the  surplus  above  such 
requirement  to  be  returned  to  the  insured  ?  To  what  other 
branch  of  business  would  men  apply  such  unbusiness-like  meth- 
ods as  to  pay  two  or  three  times  the  value  of  the  article  pur- 
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chased,  upon  the  implied  or  real  obligation  of  the  seller  to  return, 
at  some  time  in  the  future,  some  part  of  the  overpayment,  but 
with  no  definite  agreement  as  to  how  much,  or  at  what  time  it 
should  be  returned  ?  What  merchant  could  maintain  his  credit  for 
any  considerable  time  if  he  made  his  other  purchases  as  he  does 
his  life  insurance  ?  Life  insurance  is  a  commodity  to  be  bought 
and  paid  for  at  a  fair  market  price. 

In  the  earlier  history  of  the  business,  there  were  no  data  at  hand 
to  fix  its  value.  Experience  of  fifty  years  and  more  has  furnished 
such  data,  and  its  value  can  now  be  determined  with  very  consid- 
erable closeness,  and  very  far  within  the  charges  of  level-premium 
companies.  There  should  be  some  margin  charged  above  prob- 
able cost,  as  shown  by  the  experience  of  companies;  but  such 
charges  should  not  contemplate  nor  admit  of  such  extravagant 
expenses  as  have,  and  do  now,  obtain  in  level-premium  compa- 
nies. The  experience  of  assessment  companies  has  shown  that 
the  business  can  be  done  for  from  $2  or  $3  at  most,  for  each 
$1,000  at  risk. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  level-premium  companies  should  not  be 
limited  to  twice  that  amount  ?  The  recent  law  governing  assess- 
ment insurance  in  Massachusetts  requires  that  in  every  call  for  an 
assessment  it  shall  be  distinctly  stated  what  the  money  is  to  be 
used  for,  and  no  part  of  the  mortuary  fund  can  be  used  for  ex- 
penses. Will  any  man  say  that  assessment  insurance  is  not  in 
advance  of  other  forms  of  insurance,  in  these  respects  at  least  ? 

Another  important  objection  to  level-premium  insurance  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  it  has  drifted  away  from  its  primal  purpose.  Origi- 
nally it  contemplated  simple  life  insurance. 

Its  intent  was  to  offset,  to  some  extent,  the  loss  incurred  by 
the  family  in  the  death  of  its  wage-earner.  The  death  of  the 
father  involves  the  family  in  a  pecuniary  loss  represented  by  the 
amount  of  his  yearly  earnings,  and  if  this  occur  before  he  has  had 
time  to  accumulate  a  surplus  above  yearly  expenses,  the  hardships 
of  poverty  are  added  to  the  pain  of  separation  from  so  valued  a 
friend.  Life  insurance  was  intended  to  come  in  with  its  benefits 
at  such  a  time,  as  the  result  of  forethought  on  the  part  of  the 
father  in  depositing  a  part  of  his  savings  with  the  life  company. 
If  this  simple  form  of  insurance  had  been  adhered  to,  the  tempta- 
tions to  unwarranted  and  hurtful  competition  would,  in  a  large 
measure,  have  been  avoided  ;  but  with  most  level-premium  life  com- 
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panies  this  form  of  insurance  is  now  largely  neglected,  and  their 
energies  are  given  to  other  forms,  some  of  them  highly  speculative 
in  their  character.  Contrary  to  the  original  purpose  of  life  insur- 
ance, banking  has  been  combined  with  insurance,  and  people  have 
been  taught  to  believe  that  they  can  secure  better  investments 
through  life-insurance  companies  than  elsewhere.  It  has  never 
been  clear  to  the  writer  how  such  results  can  be  reached,  in  view 
of  the  excessive  cost  of  conducting  the  business.  Any  suggestion 
of  this  kind,  however,  is  at  once  met  by  the  reply  that  the  com- 
pany has  an  immense  amount  of  money  invested,  from  which  it 
derives  a  large  income. 

But  whose  money  is  it?  Who  paid  it  to  the  company,  if  not  the 
policy-holders  ?  Still,  if  the  business  were  confined  to  simple 
endowment  insurance  in  connection  with  pure  life  insurance  there 
would  be  less  objection,  although  banking  is  properly  no  part  of 
insurance  ;  but  the  fact  is,  a  far  more  speculative  business  is  done, 
called  Tontine  insurance.  This  form  may  be  fitly  characterized  as 
the  gambling  form,  inasmuch  as  the  only  hope  of  profit  to  a  few  is 
that  the  many  will  be  robbed  of  their  savings.  Tontine  insurance 
is  profitable  to  the  few  in  just  the  proportion  that  misfortune  shall 
overtake  those  who  participate  in  it.  No  man  would  risk  large 
payments  with  the  certainty  of  losing  all  if  he  should  fail  to  make 
one  such  payment  in  a  term  of  years,  if  he  were  not  tickled  by  the 
hope  that  others  would  be  the  unfortunate  ones  compelled  by  cir- 
cumstances to  discontinue  and  lose  all,  while  he  would  be  the 
exception  and  profit  by  their  loss. 

But  he  should  consider  that,  even  if  he  persists  in  paying 
through  the  specified  term,  he  is  still  at  the  mercy  of  the  com- 
pany in  the  division  of  the  spoils.  They  may  use  as  large  a  part 
of  the  plunder  as  they  please  in  the  expense  of  the  business,  and 
the  experience  of  many  will  attest  that,  while  for  the  company  it 
was  "turkey,"  for  them  it  was  "crow." 

President  Greene,  of  the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life,  in  a  series  of 
able  articles,  has  exposed  the  injustice  of  this  system,  and  shown, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  unprejudiced  minds,  that  it  is  no  part  of 
legitimate  life  insurance.  Still,  some  companies  are  making  Ton- 
tine and  Semi-Tontine  insurance  their  specialty. 

There  is  one  other  form  of  insurance  practised  by  level-premium 
companies  that  demands  brief  notice  here.  It  would  seem  that  to 
mention  it  would  be  to  call  down  upon  it  public  reprobation :  we 
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refer  to  what  is  called  prudential  or  industrial  insurance.  The 
peculiarity  of  this  form  is  that  its  patrons  are  found  among  the 
poorest  and  the  lowest  classes  of  our  population,  and,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  others  than  the  writer,  it  appeals  to  the  very  worst 
instincts  of  those  unfortunate  people.  The  insurance  is  effected 
upon  the  lives  of  helpless  infants  and  children  to  the  amount  of 
one  hundred  or  two  hundred  dollars  or  more,  ostensibly  to  pro- 
vide for  suitable  burial-expenses  in  the  event  of  the  child's  death. 
While,  doubtless,  in  some  cases  the  motive  is  a  worthy  one  which 
prompts  to  such  insurance,  one's  thought  shrinks  with  horror  from 
a  contemplation  of  the  crimes  which  it  must,  in  many  cases,  sug- 
gest to  the  minds  of  the  low  and  depraved.  How  many  children 
are  there  in  our  large  cities  whose  lives  are  not  worth  even  one 
hundred  dollars !  How  many  are  there  whose  death  would  be 
hailed  as  a  deliverance  from  an  expensive  and  unwelcome  burden  ! 
The  simple  suggestion  is  enough  to  carry  with  it  a  sense  of  obliga- 
tion to  lovers  of  humanity  to  see  that  a  premium  is  not  placed 
upon  infanticide  and  kindred  crimes.  If  such  insurance  is  to  be 
effected  at  all,  which  is  extremely  questionable,  it  should  be  under 
the  strictest  restraints  of  law. 

Another  serious  objection  to  the  system  is  that  it  necessitates 
nearly  double  the  cost  of  even  regular  level-premium  rates,  from 
the  fact  that  weekly  collections  of  five  and  ten  cents  must  be 
made  by  agents  employed  for  the  purpose. 

Of  course  a  large  part  of  these  collections,  wrung  from  the 
poor*  are  absorbed  in  agents'  fees,  the  balance  going  to  the  com- 
pany. The  lapses  also  must  be  very  numerous,  and  but  little 
benefit  is  ever  realized  by  those  who  part  with  these  pittances 
from  their  scanty  earnings.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  compa- 
nies realize  very  large  profits  from  this  business,  and  in  some  in- 
stances the  writer  has  been  credibly  informed  the  expenses  of  the 
general  business  are  met  by  the  profits  of  this  branch.  This  arti- 
cle is  written  in  no  spirit  of  hostility  to  level-premium  insurance ; 
it  is  simply  a  criticism  upon  its  defects  and  its  abuses.  Properly 
administered,  there  is  an  ample  field  for  the  prosecution  of  its 
business.  There  will  always  be  those  who  will  prefer  to  pay  the 
larger  price,  for  what  to  them  may  seem  the  better  form  of  insur- 
ance ;  but  there  will  be  large  numbers,  as  now,  who  will  prefer 
assessment  insurance  in  reliable  companies. 

There  is  an  ample  field  for  both  assessment  and  level-premium 
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companies  to  prosecute  their  work.  There  need  not  and  should 
not  be  antagonism  between  the  two  systems.  Each  will  and 
should  be  criticised,  but  always  in  a  spirit  of  fairness.  To  some 
extent  modifications  in  both  systems  may  be  desirable,  and  doubt- 
less a  healthy  competition  will  bring  such  changes  to  pass.  Per- 
fection is  a  quality  of  slow  growth,  but  it  should  be  the  aim  of 
those  who  administer  the  far-reaching  and  sacred  trusts  of  either 
system  of  life  insurance. 

Such  companies  can  undoubtedly  be  made  permanent  by  pro- 
viding for  the  entrance  of  new  members  at  any  time  in  the  history 
of  the  company  at  a  cost  for  mortuary  assessments  substantially 
as  low  as  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  company.  This  may  be  ac- 
complished in  either  of  two  ways  :^ — 

1.  By  advancing  the  rate  of  assessment  with  advancing  age,  by 
what  is  called  the  step  rate  process,  or, — 

2.  By  the  accumulation  of  funds  to  meet  the  increased  assess- 
ments beyond  a  fair  or  normal  rate. 

To  say  that  a  company  which  does  not  adopt  the  first  of  these 
systems  is  necessarily  "  doomed,"  as  was  asserted  by  a  recent 
writer  in  your  columns,  is  to  make  a  very  extravagant  claim  at 
least,  and  one  to  which  the  writer  of  this  article  would  beg  to 
demur.  The  objection  to  the  plan  of  step  rates  is  that  it  is  not 
popular  with  the  people  who  are  the  purchasers  of  insurance. 

The  company  adopting  the  plan  says,  "  We  shall  get  rid  of  our 
undesirable  risks,  those  who  are  getting  old,  because  the  rate  of  as- 
sessment will  be  so  high  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  it."  The  indi- 
vidual says,  "  I  don't  like  a  plan  by  which  I  am  to  be  increas- 
ingly burdened  as  I  grow  older,  and  by  which  it  is  altogether 
probable  I  shall  be  compelled  to  sacrifice  the  savings  of  years,  and 
lose  my  insurance  at  the  last." 

This  practical  freezing-out  process  has  never  yet  been  made 
popular ;  perhaps  it  may  be  in  the  future. 

It  is  objected  to  the  second  method  that  some  will  pay  more  for 
the  same  value  received  than  others,  and  it  is  therefore  inequitable. 
But  there  is  some  inequity  in  any  plan  of  insurance,  and  this  last 
has  not  the  element  of  injustice  that  would  compel  the  aged  and 
unfortunate  to  lose  the  entire  savings  of  years  because  of  unavoida- 
ble increasing  cost. 

Assessments  in  most  companies  are  graduated  so  that  800  or 
1,000  policy-holders  responding  to  a  mortuary  call  would  make  a 
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$5,000  policy  good  for  its  face,  and  the  income  from  $2,000,000  at 
five  per  cent  would  pay  twenty  losses  of  $5,000  each. 

Is  it  then  an  absurd  statement  that  an  assessment  company 
properly  and  honestly  administered,  with  that  amount  invested, 
can  be  perpetuated  for  all  time  ? 

Long  before  the  reduction  of  membership  to  a  number  insuffi- 
cient to  pay  the  face  of  the  policy  from  direct  assessments,  the 
income  from  the  reserve  would  so  lessen  the  cost  that  members 
could  not  afford  to  lapse  their  policies,  and  new  blood  could  always 
be  secured. 


ELIZABETH* 

A  ROMANCE  OF  COLONIAL  DAYS. 
By  Frances  C.  Sparhawk,  Author  of  "A  Lazy  Man's  Work." 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 

ON  GUARD. 

It  was  nearly  two  weeks  from  the  unsuccessful  attack  upon 
Island  Battery,  the  fifth  and  most  disastrous  that  had  been  made. 
The  morning  after  it  the  soldiers,  sore  over  their  defeat,  had 
listened  sullenly  to  the  shouts  of  victory  from  within  the  French 
lines.  Since  then  the  combined  attack  by  land  and  sea,  planned  and 
eagerly  wished  for  by  the  two  commanders,  had  been  deferred 
from  day  to  day.  But  Pepperell  was  not  idle,  and  he  was  unable 
to  understand  despair.  To  him  a  repulse  was  the  starting  point  of 
a  new  attempt.  But  now,  with  half  his  camp  in  hospital,  with 
French  and  Indians  threatening  him  in  the  rear,  and  the  great 
battlements  of  Louisburg  still  formidable,  he  dared  not  risk  an 
assault  that,  if  unsuccessful,  would  further  dispirit  the  army,  and 
might  be  fatal.  He  had  sent  to  Governor  Shirley  for  ammunition 
and  re-inforcements,  and  he  had  still  the  resource  of  sounding  away 
with  all  his  guns,  for  which,  by  borrowing,  he  could  find  powder  and 
balls.  He  availed  himself  of  this  privilege  with  a  persistence  that 
after  the  city  had  surrendered  he  was  able  to  see  had  not  been 
useless. 

*  Copyright,  1884,  by  Frances  C.  Sparhawk. 
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The  West  gate  had  long  since  been  demolished,  the  citadel 
more  than  once  injured  by  shot,  and  as  to  the  city  itself,  streets  of 
it  were  in  ruin.  But  Island  Battery  still  held  its  own  and  kept 
the  fleet  away  from  the  city,  the  soldiers  sickened,  and  the  French 
governor  held  out.  The  incessant  cannonade  went  on  until  some- 
times  the  men  wondered  how  it  would  seem  not  to  hear  bursting 
shells.  There  had  been  sorties  and  repulses,  and  though  not 
much  fighting,  enough  to  prove  the  temper  of  the  men.  One  day 
Elizabeth,  looking  across  at  a  fascine  battery  where  the  enemy's 
fire  was  hottest  in  return,  discovered  Archdale  standing  in  the 
most  exposed  position,  watching  and  giving  orders  with  an  imper- 
turbable face. 

So  the  siege  went  on,  with  brave  resistance  on  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  with  that  invincible  determination  that  makes  its  way  through 
greater  obstacles  than  stone  walls.  The  weather  was  magnificent 
in  spite  of  the  fogs  at  sea  that  sometimes  made  it  impossible  to  go 
from  shore  to  ship.  Edmonson  lay  tossing  on  his  bed  in  the 
hospital.  He  had  been  badly  wounded  in  the  attack,  and  his 
feverish  mind  retarded  his  recovery.  As  had  been  said,  he  had 
learned  of  Katie  Archdale's  engagement,  not  through  Lord 
Bulchester,  for  that  was  the  last  thing  that  the  nobleman  would 
have  told  him,  but  through  a  correspondent  in  Boston  to  whom  he 
had  made  it  worth  while  to  keep  him  informed  of  his  lordship's 
movements. 

Edmonson's  wound  was  painful,  and  his  compensation  did  not 
come.  Nancy,  not  Elizabeth,  was  his  nurse.  Occasionally  the 
latter  spent  half  an  hour  beside  him  when  her  maid  was  resting  or 
was  busy  with  others,  but  then,  although  she  ministered  to  his 
physical  comfort,  her  mind  seemed  always  elsewhere,  often  where 
her  eyes  wandered,  to  some  private  whose  suffering  was  greater 
than  his. 

"  I  wish  I  had  been  the  worst  wounded  man  here,"  he  said  to 
her  one  day. 

"Why?"  she  asked  bringing  her  eyes  back  to  him.  And  then 
before  he  could  answer,  she  added  :  "  Your  wound  is  bad  enough  ; 
you  will  not  get  well  until  you  are  more  quiet.  Be  a  little  more 
patient." 

"Patient  !"  he  cried,  half  raising  himself  and  falling  back  with 
a  groan.  "  You  are  cruel.  Patient !  with  the  vision  of  delight 
always  floating  before  me,  never  turning  back  to  look  at  me  or 
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smile  upon  me.  Patient !  in  torment.  Perhaps  you  would  be. 
Submission  is  not  a  constitutional  virtue  of  mine." 

"  It's  being  a  virtue  at  all,"  returned  Elizabeth,  "  depends  upon 
whether  we  submit  to  men  or  to  God."  If  any  other  lips  had  spoken 
the  Divine  name,  Edmonson  would  have  sneered  openly.  As  it 
was,  he  lay  silent,  looking  out  at  the  speaker  through  half-veiled 
eyes.  This  tantalizing  woman  always  turned  his  words  into  im- 
personalities. Her  power  had  roused  his  will  to  its  utmost  to  make 
her  feel  his  own.  How  far  had  he  succeeded,  that  she  would  con- 
descend to  stay  with  him  when  there  was  no  one  else  to  do  it 
and  he  needed  attention  ?  It  was  because  the  surgeon  would  soon 
be  here  to  look  after  his  wounds  and  would  need  help,  that  she 
was  sitting  now,  fanning  him  gently  and  glancing  toward  the  door 
of  the  tent. 

"  You  are  very  impatient  to  have  Waters  come,"  he  said. 
"Yes,  a  great  many  others  need  me." 

"  Not  half  so  much  as  I  do,"  he  began.  "  Your  presence  soothes 
me,"  he  added  hastily. 

"  It  is  the  sort  of  effect  that  a  nurse  ought  to  have,"  she  an- 
swered. 

He  was  silent  again.  He  would  have  given  half  the  expected 
years  of  his  life  to  know  if  ever  so  little  of  her  indifference  were 
feigned.  He  gave  himself  an  impatient  toss.  Why  had  he  come 
to  this  siege  at  all  ?  He  was  not  sure  now  that  if  he  had  accom- 
plished his  object,  or  should  yet  do  it,  the  reward  would  come. 
He  had  known  women  that  in  Elizabeth's  place  would  like  to  show 
their  power  of  torture ;  but  she  scarcely  deigned  to  glance  at  him, 
and  tortured  him  a  thousand  times  more.  Why  had  Archdale 
thrown  his  arm  about  so  clumsily  and  saved  his  life  ?  So  good  an 
appointment  was  not  likely  to  make  itself  again  ;  he  must  have  a 
hand  in  framing  the  next.  And  if  worst  came  to  worst  as  to 
absence  of  chance,  he  could  still  pick  a  quarrel  over  the  clumsi- 
ness by  challenging  it  as  intention.  Yet  he  was  afraid  that  Arch- 
dale  was  too  much  of  a  Puritan  to  think  of  duelling. 

"  Don't  tire  yourself  fanning  me,"  he  said.  "Talk  to  me  a 
little." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  say,"  answered  Elizabeth.  For  it  happened 
that  she  also  was  remembering  that  night  in  the  boat  as  she  had  heard 
of  it,  and  it  seemed  hard  to  her  that  she  should  be  obliged  to  render 
Edmonson  the  smallest  service,  yet  he  had  been  brave  in  the 
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attack,  and  had  been  wounded  in  fair  fight  against  the  enemy. 
Her  first  thought  that  night  of  the  attack,  on  seeing  him  borne  in, 
had  been  that  Archdale  had  given  the  wound  in  self-defence. 
She  was  humiliated  by  feeling  that  her  wealth  had  been  played  for 
like  a  stake  by  Edmonson.  For  she  had  not  yet  come  to  confess- 
ing to  herself  what  flashed  across  her  mind  sometimes.  Two  years 
ago  Edmonson's  approval  had  seemed  to  her  a  desert  beyond  her 
talents ;  now  his  admiration  displeased  her,  —  there  was  an  element 
of  appropriation  in  it.  Where  Elizabeth  prized  regard  she  could  not 
condescend  to  woo  it ;  where  she  .did  not  prize  it,  it  seemed  to  her, 
if  openly  given,  almost  an  impertinence.  Stephen  had  been  right 
when  in  the  midst  of  his  anger  at  her  pride  he  had  felt  that  love 
would  awake  new  powers  in  her,  that  she  could  be  magnificent  in 
action  and  in  devotion.  He  had  been  very  human,  too,  in  the 
breath  of  wild  desire  to  see  her  at  her  best  that  had  swept  through 
him.  But  the  desire  slept  again  as  suddenly  as  it  had  waked,  and 
the  mists  of  indifference  settled  about  him  once  more. 

Edmonson  dared  not  speak.  If  he  offended  Elizabeth  he 
should  not  see  her  again,  except  at  a  distance  as  real  as  the  intan- 
gible space  always  between  them  now.  And  if  he  were  silent,  he 
might  yet  win,  some  day. 

"At  last!"  she  smiled,  and  rose  to  meet* the  doctor  with  an  alac- 
rity that  made  Edmonson  bite  his  under  lip  hard.  She  thought  that 
dressing  the  wound  took  a  long  time  that  evening,  that  the  physi- 
cian had  never  been  so  slow  before,  nor  the  patient  so  fractious. 
But  to  Edmonson  it  seemed  as  if  she  vanished  like  a  vision. 

At  last  she  was  in  the  open  air,  under  the  stars,  and  refreshed 
by  the  breeze.  She  stood  looking  out  to  sea,  but  there  was  an 
expression  of  trouble  on  her  face,  that  the  air  could  not  blow  away, 

A  voice  said,  "  Good  evening,"  and,  turning,  she  saw  Archdale 
beside  her.    She  asked  him  if  he  were  on  guard  that  evening. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered.  "  You  must  be  very  tired,  cooped  up  in 
that  hot  place  for  so  many  hours,"  he  went  on.  "  Shall  we  walk 
down  to  the  shore  and  back,  for  a  change.  I'm  sorry  that  I  can't 
suggest  any  variations  in  the  route.  But  we  will  stop  at  the  brook 
and  I  will  get  you  some  fresh  water." 

She  took  a  step,  then  hesitated. 

"  But  I  thought  you  were  on  guard,"  she  said. 

"  So  I  am,  especially  detailed  by  our  commander-in-chief  to  look 
after  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  a  certain  gentleman,  a  civilian  in 
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name,  but  so  active  an  inspector  of  military  operations  that  I  can- 
not often  keep  track  of  him  unless  I'm  under  fire  myself,  and  also 
the  welfare  of  two  volunteer  nurses  who  are  in  great  danger  of 
letting  their  zeal  outrun  their  strength.  No,  I  am  wrong ;  I  am  in 
charge  of  only  one  nurse ;  she  takes  care  of  the  other.  It  is  you 
whom  the  General  has  in  mind."  Never  was  Archdale's  tact 
finer  and  more  opportune.  After  the  smouldering  passion  of  Ed- 
monson, felt  if  not  yet  confessed  to  herself,  the  ease  and  safety  of 
this  companionship  seemed  to  her  like  the  difference  between  the 
air  of  the  tents  hot  and  heavy  with  unhealthy  breaths,  and  the  salt 
wind  that  came  to  her  softly  now,  but  with  invigorating  freshness. 

"  I  haven't  the  least  idea  where  my  father  is,"  she  said.  "  I 
suppose  he  is  so  used  to  business  that  he  must  have  always  some- 
thing on  hand." 

"  He  is  with  the  General  now,"  he  said. 

"  There  is  one  walk  I  wish  you  would  invite  me  to  take,"  said 
Elizabeth,  as  they  sauntered  away.  "Into  the  city,  I  mean." 
And  for  a  moment  she  forgot  the  cost  of  victory  in  its  exultation. 

"  I  will,"  he  answered.    "Will  you  come,  then  ? " 

"Certainly." 

They  reached  the  brook  and  followed  it  up  a  little  distance 
above  the  camp.  Elizabeth  sat  down  upon  the  bank,  and  Arch- 
dale  filled  his  cup  and  brought  it  to  her.  She  examined  it  by  the 
dim  light. 

"I  see  that  it  is  silver,  and  chased,"  she  said.  "But  I  can't  make 
out  the  figures  upon  it." 

"The  Archdale  arms,"  he  answered.  "I  brought  the  cup  with 
me.    It's  my  canteen."    She  drank  and  gave  it  back  to  him. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said.  As  she  spoke,  a  shot  rose  high  in  air 
and  ended  its  parabola  in  the  heart  of  the  doomed  city.  It 
seemed  as  if  a  cry  uprose.  Elizabeth  shuddered.  "  How  dreadful 
it  is  !" 

"  You  will  never  forget  it,"  he  answered. 

"  No ;  no  one  who  has  been  here  ever  can."  She  had  risen, 
and  they  were  walking  down  toward  the  shore.  Her  fatigue,  or 
her  mood,  gave  her  an  unusual  gentleness  of  manner.  As  Stephen 
Archdale  walked  beside  her  he  tried  to  imagine  Katie  as  Eliza- 
beth was  now,  with  a  background  of  suffering,  with  trial  and  dar- 
ing, perhaps  death  before,  and  failed.  He  looked  at  Elizabeth, 
dimly  seen  under  the  starlight,  now  suddenly  brought  sharply  into 
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view  by  the  flare  of  cannon,  weary,  glad  of  the  General's  thought- 
fulness,  without  a  suspicion  that  her  present  companion  had  sug- 
gested it,  taking  the  rest  that  came  to  her  and  enjoying  it  as  sim- 
ply as  a  child  would  do,  yet  radiant  at  moments  in  the  presage  of 
national  success,  or  pale  with  a  glow  of  sublime  faith  at  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  sacrifice  that  was  being  offered  up  for  her  country. 
She  seemed  in  harmony  with  the  nature  about  her  and  the  ear- 
nestness, perhaps  tragedy,  of  her  surroundings.  Katie  could  not 
have  been  at  home  here  ;  it  was  not  because  she  had  been  brought 
up  in  luxury  and  laughter,  for  so  had  Elizabeth.  It  was  because 
there  was  in  the  latter  something  responsive  to  the  great  realities 
of  life.  Did  Katie  lack  this  ?  He  drew  a  quick  breath  at  the 
thought.    Elizabeth  turned  to  him  suddenly. 

"  Is  your  arm  quite  well  yet  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Quite  well,  thank  you." 

"  Not  even  a  twinge  left  ?  " 

"Not  one." 

"  I  thought  there  was  then,"  she  said. 

"  Oh,  no,  that  was  my  conscience.  Are  you  a  good  doctor  for 
that  ?    Shall  I  try  you  ?  " 

"  No,  thank  you  ;  my  own  is  not  clear  enough." 

"Isn't  it?"  he  said.  "Then  I  think  the  rest  of  us  had  better 
give  up  in  despair." 

She  made  an  impatient  movement,  and  said,  "Was  that  Captain 
Edmonson's  ball  ?    You  did  not  tell  me,  but  I  guessed  it." 

"  Yes.  At  first  I  thought  it  had  only  grazed  my  sleeve.  But  it 
was  really  very  little."  Archdale,  bringing  up  the  wounded  on  that 
night  of  the  repulse,  had  said  nothing  of  being  wounded  himself, 
and  Elizabeth,  meeting  him  three  days  afterward  with  his  arm  in  a 
sling,  had  been  assured  that  he  was  ashamed  to  speak  of  such  a 
scratch. 

They  sat  down  upon  the  rocks  and  talked  for  a  time  about  the 
siege  and  the  soldiers,  and  even  about  things  at  home,  away  from 
this  strange  life,  but  never  about  what  had  happened  to  themselves, 
and  never  one  word  of  Katie.  Elizabeth  seemed  to  be  resting. 
Archdale  thought  that  she  found  it  pleasant  enough,  too.  But 
more  than  once  she  turned  her  face  in  the  direction  of  the  hospi- 
tal, and  he  knew  that  she  was  thinking  of  her  duties  there.  He 
must  find  some  way  to  keep  her  a  little  longer.  This  hour  must 
not  be  gone  yet.    What  story  could  he  tell  her  ?    If  he  did  not 
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begin,  in  a  moment  she  would  get  up  from  that  comfortable  niche 
in  the  rock,  and  say  that  it  was  time  to  go  back  to  her  patients, 
and  then  it  would  be  too  late. 

"I  think  I  never  told  you,"  he  began,  "how  Mr.  Edmonson's 
portrait,  my  great-grandfather's,  came  into  that  hiding-place  ? 
Would  you  care  to  hear?" 

"  Very  much,  if  it  is  not  too  much  family  history  for  you  to  tell 
me." 

He  smiled.  "  I  must  begin  a  good  way  back,  as  far  as  with  my 
grandfather's  youth,"  he  said.  "  I  am  afraid  it  was  a  wild  one. 
He  was  handsome,  and  gay,  and  rich,  well-born,  too,  though  not  of 
the  Sunderland  Archdales,  as  I  had  always  supposed.  He  must 
have  said  this  when  he  took  his  own  name  again  after  his  year  of 
hiding  as  a  criminal  from  justice.  But  I  don't  think  that  he  ever 
meant  crime ;  it  was  an  irregular  duel.  I  think  his  adversary's 
first  shot  hit  him  in  the  shoulder,  and  at  the  second,  for  they  were 
to  fire  twice,  he  rushed  up  to  his  opponent  in  a  fury  of  pain,  per- 
haps, and  fired  at  close  range.  The  man  fell  dead.  I  don't  know 
how  they  tell  the  story  in  Portsmouth,  but  it's  not  worse  than 
that,  I  suppose." 

"  It's  something  like  that,  I  think,"  she  said. 

"  Pleasant  to  go  back  where  we've  always  been  so,  —  well,  so 
esteemed ;  I  mean  that  the  name  has  been.  But  I  may  not  go 
back,"  he  added. 

She  made  no  answer  for  a  moment;  then  she  said,  "Captain 
Edmonson  is  like  that." 

"  But  worse,"  he  answered. 

"  Yes,  worse." 

"  Is  his  wound  doing  well  ?  "  questioned  Archdale. 
"  It  is  healing,  but  very  slowly." 

"  Next  time  he  will  not  fail  of  his  mark,"  said  the  young  man. 

"  Perhaps  the  next  time  his  mark  will  be  the  enemy,"  she 
answered.  "  He  has  had  time  to  think."  Her  companion  gave 
an  eager  glance.  "  Is  she  teaching  him  something  ?"  he  wondered. 
"  What  ? "  How  could  she  teach  him  not  to  care  for  her  ?  His 
pulses  quickened.  He  altered  his  position  a  little,  which  brought 
him  by  so  much  nearer.  "  But  tell  me  about  the  portrait,"  said 
Elizabeth. 

Archdale  told  the  story,  the  outlines  of  which  Elizabeth  had 
given  to  Mrs.  Eveleigh.    But  he  told  it  with  so  many  details  that 
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it  seemed  new  to  her.  "  Edmonson  insists  that  the  nobleman 
killed  in  this  duel  was  a  distant  relative  of  Sir  Temple  Dacre,"  he 
said,  as  he  finished  the  account  of  the  flight  and  the  taking  of  the 
portrait. 

He  told  of  its  careful  concealment  afterwards  lest  it  should 
identify  them,  and  how,  when  the  daughter's  eyes  rested  upon  it, 
she  had  a  dread  of  discovery,  that  amounted  almost  to  a  sense  of 
guilt. 

"Poor  woman!"  said  Elizabeth,  "with  the  loss  of  her  father  and 
her  child,  she  could  not  have  been  very  happy." 

Her  listener  recalled  that  the  speaker  at  one  time  in  her  life  had 
not  considered  the  loss  of  a  husband  in  any  other  light  than  a 
great  satisfaction.  But  he  went  on  to  explain  that  after  his 
grandmother's  death,  the  portrait  had  been  concealed  where  Eliza- 
beth had  discovered  it.  "My  mother  knew  nothing  of  it,"  he 
said,  "  but  my  father  had  seen  it  before.  He  told  me  so  after  that 
day,"  he  added,  remembering  that  Elizabeth  had  heard  Colonel's 
denial  of  any  knowledge  of  the  portrait.  "  He  knew  whom  it  was 
a  picture  of,  I  mean,  and  that  we  were  not  the  Sunderland  Arch- 
dales,  but  nothing  of  Edmonson's  rights ;  and  he  had  looked  at 
the  portrait  so  little  that  he  never  perceived  the  likeness  to 
Edmonson  until  we  all  did.  Edmonson,  you  know,  was  in  search 
of  this  portrait.  He  had  heard  of  it  from  his  father,  who  passed 
as  the  child  of  the  old  man's  only  son,  who  died  in  India  at  about 
the  same  time  that  the  baby  and  nurse  came  to  the  grandfather's. 
My  grandmother  Archdale  besought  her  father  to  take  care  of  the 
child  until  she  could  send  for  it,  and  he  was'  better  than  her 
request.  I  suppose  that  he  could  not  bear  to  give  up  both  his 
children  and  he  hated  his  son-in-law.  Edmonson's  father  did  not 
know  his  real  name  until  after  the  elder  Edmonson's  death. 
Then  the  nurse  told  him  the  story.  But  at  that  time  he  was 
twenty-five  ;  married,  and  established  in  his  home,  with  no  desire 
to  change,  or  to  share  his  possessions.  Gerald  learned  the  truth 
only  when  he  came  of  age,  and  his  capacity  for  getting  through 
with  money  made  him  think  that  something  ought  to  be  made  out 
of  his  colonial  relatives.  He  had  spent  his  own  moderate  fortune 
before  he  came  here.  He  showed  his  character  in  his  way  of 
going  to  work,"  finished  Archdale,  contemptuously.  "  He  could 
not  believe  that  anybody  would  have  honesty  enough  not  to  defeat 
his  claim  unless  he  could  clinch  his  proofs  instantly." 
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"  It  was  a  cowardly  way  of  doing  it,"  said  Elizabeth  slowly. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  and  looked  at  her,  wondering  if  he  should 
learn  what  she  was  thinking  about,  for  it  seemed  as  if  she  had 
only  half  finished  her  sentence. 

"  Nothing  seems  to  me  stranger  than  the  difference  between 
people  in  the  same  family,"  she  said  at  last,  almost  more  to  herself 
than  to  him.  There  was  something  so  utterly  impersonal  in  her 
tone  that  she  seemed  to  be  setting  forth  a  general  trite  observation 
rather  than  comparing  Edmonson  with  any  of  his  relatives.  And 
it  was  evident  that,  if  she  thought  of  her  listener  at  all,  this  was 
the  way  in  which  the  remark  was  meant  for  him.  And  yet  —  Then 
he  heard  Elizabeth  saying  that  she  must  go  back. 

"  Poor  Melvin  is  dying,"  she  said.  "  He  probably  will  not  live 
through  the  night.  I  promised  to  take  down  some  messages  for 
him.  He  began  to  give  them  to  me,  but  was  so  exhausted  that  I 
had  to  leave  him  to  rest.  But  I  must  not  leave  him  too  long,  and 
then  there  are  the  others."  Stephen  helped  her  down  from  the  rock 
as  she  spoke,  and  they  went  together  along  the  beach  and  up  the 
path  from  the  shore,  talking  as  they  went.  She  told  him  some  of 
the  things  that  the  men  needed  most,  and  asked  his  advice  and  his 
help  toward  getting  for  them  what  was  possible.  "  I  cannot  go  to 
the  General  for  these ;  I  cannot  put  any  more  burdens  upon  him," 
she  said.  Archdale  told  her  all  that  he  could,  and  then  for  a  few 
minutes  they  walked  on  in  silence.  At  the  hospital  she  stopped 
and  turned  to  him. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said.  Then,  as  he  was  about  to  answer,  she 
added  hastily,  "  I  think  that  experience  like  this  is  good  for  us,  for 
every  one  I  mean ;  it  opens  up  the  woild  a  little  and  shows  so 
much  suffering  besides  one's  own.  It's  a  help  to  get  at  the  propor- 
tions of  things.  Don't  you  think  so  ?  "  The  appeal  in  her  voice 
was  an  exquisite  note  of  sympathy. 

Stephen  knew  that  all  his  life  long  it  had  been  his  way,  as  it 
had  been  that  of  the  other  Archdales,  to  consider  his  own  joys 
and  sorrows  not  only  of  more  relative  but  of  more  actual  impor- 
tance than  those  of  the  people  about  him.  He  looked  at  Eliza- 
beth, royal  as  she  stood,  full  of  compassion  for  him,  but  with  her 
hand  already  stretched  out  to  draw  back  the  canvas  which  sep- 
arated her  from  that  presence  of  death  in  which  live  and  grow, 
watered  by  tears,  all  human  sympathies.  It  seemed  as  if  she 
.always  touched  some  chord  in  him  untouched  by  others.    Was  it 
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the  truth  that  she  spoke  that  thrilled  him  so  ?  He  perceived 
nothing  clearly  except  the  one  thing  that  he  uttered. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  am  glad  I  came,  —  glad  for  my  own  sake,  I 
mean.  Be  it  for  joy  or  sorrow,  for  life  or  death,  I  am  glad  that  I 
came." 

She  drew  back  the  curtain  of  the  tent.  He  bowed  and  turned 
away. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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EDITOR'S  TABLE.  * 

It  is  not  an  easy  task  either  to  establish  a  magazine,  or,  having 
secured  for  it  a  place  in  public  favor,  to  retain  the  good  will  essential  to 
its  continued  success.  The  examples  of  failure  on  the  part  of  those 
who  have  essayed  this  task  are  so  many  and  so  notable,  that  publishers 
and  editors  who  enter  the  field  of  periodical  literature  with  new  ventures, 
must  possess,  first  of  all,  not  a  little  courage ;  to  this,  if  they  are  to 
expect  any  degree  of  success,  must  be  added  a  raison  d'etre  for  the 
publication  ;  and,  besides,  there  must  be  an  accompaniment  of  mana- 
gerial ability  sufficient  to  give  the  reason  a  continual  demonstration  in 
fact.  Whatever  the  view  of  the  cheerful  optimist  who  stands  on  the 
threshold  of  the  magazine  world,  with  his  experience,  like  his  hoped-for 
triumphs,  all  in  the  future,  the  conditions  above  named,  as  witnessed  by  the 
broken  lance  of  many  a  vanquished  knight  of  this  "  Round  Table,"  are  not 
easily  met.  It  is  with  a  full  understanding  of  these  facts  that  we  record 
the  enlarged  plans  of  the  publishers  of  the  Bay  State  Monthly,  whereby 
that  periodical,  a  vine  of  Massachusetts  planting,  seeking  soil  for  wider 
growth,  will  send  forth  its  roots  into  all  New  England.  Chief  among  the 
features  of  the  Bay  State  Monthly  which  have  made  it  acceptable  to 
the  people  of  Massachusetts  have  been  the  many  articles  relating  to  the 
history  and  biography  of  its  storied  towns  and  famous  men.  Material 
for  articles  of  equal  interest  and  value,  and  much  of  it  as  yet  unused 
by  historian  or  biographer  in  sketch  or  story,  abounds  in  every  State  of 
the  New  England  group.  It  is  in  order  to  make  better  use  of  this  mate- 
rial, that  a  change  is  made,  as  will  be  seen,  not  in  place,  but  in  scope,  — 
whereby  the  Bay  State  gives  way  to  the  New  England ;  and  the  New 
England  Magazine,  which  is  the  Bay  State  Monthly  with  a  wider 
outlook,  goes  forth  to  commend  itself  to  the  good  opinion  of  the  citizens 
of  Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Vermont,  and  of  New  Englanders  everywhere. 

The  prohibitionists  of  New  England  find  it  difficult  to  understand  why 
Georgia,  with  the  immense  quota  of  ignorance  in  its  voting  population, 
has  been  able  to  abolish  legal  rum-drinking,  a  thing  which  has  not  yet 
been  found  possible  —  notwithstanding  the  supposed  reign  of  a  more 
widely  diffused  intelligence  —  in  the  greater  part  of  New  England. 
An  explanation  of  the  fact  is  to  be  found  in  the  homogeneity  of  the 
Georgian  population,  due  to  the  vast  preponderance  of  native  born  ele- 
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ments  (there  being  only  ten  thousand  five  hundred  persons  of  foreign 
birth  in  1880),  and  to  the  popular  condition  affecting  public  sentiment  in 
Georgia  and  her  sister  States.  Among  these  influences  may  be  noted 
that  of  the  clergy,  who  reach  the  greater  part  of  the  population,  white 
and  black,  through  the  churches  in  whose  membership  it  is  enrolled  ; 
the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  comparative  non-use  of  wines  and  beers,  the 
question  is  simply  that  of  rum  or  no  rum ;  and  the  added  circumstance 
that  the  evils  of  intemperance  are  there  greatly  aggravated  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  whiskey  almost  universally  used,  it  being  an  unrectified 
form  of  the  article,  and  accompanied  by  the  most  dangerous  and 
destructive  results  to  individuals  and  to  society.  Among  these  results 
may  be  mentioned  the  often  repeated  instances  of  lawlessness  and  blood- 
shed, and  the  growing  demoralization  of  the  colored  workingmen,  which 
reacts  injuriously  upon  every  industry. 

Against  conditions  like  these,  there  can  be  found  in  almost  any  com- 
munity in  the  land,  in  the  aggregate,  an  opposing  majority.  In  New 
England  this  majority  is  largely  powerless,  because  swallowed  up  in  the 
opposing  votes  of  political  parties.  In  Georgia  it  has  succeeded,  because 
it  has  separated  the  liquor  question  from  all  other  political  considera- 
tions and  made  it  a  separate  issue,  upon  which  men  vote  neither  as 
Democrats  nor  Republicans,  but  as  well  meaning,  and  ably  directed  men, 
who  are  marshalled  against  a  great  social  evil. 

New  England  temperance  advocates  have  difficulties  to  contend  with, 
growing  out  of  the  foreign  born  elements  in  our  midst,  which  do  not 
exist  at  the  South;  but  it  may  be  well  for  them  to  consider  the  question 
of  adopting  the  Georgian  method  of  sticking  to  the  temperance  issue  as 
a  distinct  question,  instead  of  dragging  it  into  general  politics,  where 
the  temperance  element  loses  in  strength  by  a  division  upon  other 
questions. 

We  find  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  suggestions  intended  for  the  eyes  of 
English  matrons,  but  which  may  be  equally  commended  to  the  attention 
of  American  mothers,  relating  to  the  establishment  of  "  housekeeping 
schools  "  after  the  pattern  of  those  in  Germany. 

Every  girl  in  Germany,  be  she  the  daughter  of  nobleman,  officer,  or 
small  official,  goes,  as  soon  as  she  has  finished  her  school  education,  into 
one  of  these  training  establishments.  The  rich  go  where  they  pay 
highly.  They  are  never  taken  for  less  than  a  year,  and  every  month 
has  its  appropriate  work  :  Preserving  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  laying 
down  meats,  the  care  of  eggs  and  butter,  the  preservation  of  woollen 
clothes,  repairing  of  household  linen,  etc.  Besides  these  general 
branches  of  housewifery,  they  are  taught  cooking,  clear  starching,  the 
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washing  of  dishes,  the  care  of  silver  and  glass,  dusting  and  sweeping, 
laying  of  a  table  and  serving  —  in  brief,  all  the  duties  which  will  fall  to 
their  own  lot  or  to  the  servants  whom  they  employ.  As  a  result,  the 
menage  of  a  German  matron  is  perfection,  according  to  German  ideas. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  historical  spirit,  which  happily  has  come  to 
stay  in  our  midst,  is  seen  in  the  instructive  and  entertaining  articles 
which  have  recently  been  published  in  the  newspapers  concerning  some 
old  New  England  homesteads.  Among  these  is  one  in  the  Boston 
Courier  of  Oct.  4,  1885,  telling  of  the  Pickering  house  in  Salem,  built  in 
1659,  and  still  in  the  Pickering  name,  and  also  of  the  Porter  place  in 
Wenham,  which,  although  it  had  been  in  the  Porter  name  without  aliena- 
tion since  1702,  was  of  much  older  date.  In  the  Boston  Transcript  of 
Nov.  28,  1885,  was  also  an  interesting  account  of  the  old  Curtis  house  at 
Jamaica  Plain,  which  was  finished  in  1639.  Its  builder,  William  Curtis, 
was  its  first  occupant;  and  from  that  time  to  1883  none  but  his 
descendants  occupied  the  house.  A  number  of  ancient  dwellings  still 
standing  in  New  England  were  referred  to  in  the  same  article. 

Such  public  notices  of  time-honored  landmarks  are  to  be  commended, 
not  only  because  they  serve  as  historical  links,  but  because  they  develop 
that  historical  imagination  which  enables  one  to  clothe  with  a  tender 
reverence  places  so  rich  in  interest. 

*  * 

The  present  New  England  Magazine  is  not  the  first  of  the  name. 
Another  New  England  Magazine  was  established  in  183 1,  by  Joseph  T. 
Buckingham  and  his  son  Edwin,  who  died  and  was  buried  at  sea  in  1832. 
His  cenotaph  may  be  seen  in  Mount  Auburn,  bearing  the  inscription, 
"  The  sea  his  body,  heaven  his  spirit  holds."  This  magazine  included 
among  its  contributors  John  Quincy  Adams,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
(who  commenced  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table  as  a  serial  in  it) 
Jeremy  Belknap,  Jared  Sparks,  Edward  Everett,  Charles  C.  Felton, 
John  G.  Palfray,  Gardner  Spring,  Joseph  Story,  Francis  Wayland, 
Daniel  Webster,  and  Nathaniel  P.  Willis.  It  contained  articles  upon 
the  authorship  of  Junius,  American  Colonization  Society,  and  Spurz- 
heim,  who  died  in  1832,  and  was  among  the  first  tenants  of  Mount 
Auburn,  and  the  elegy  upon  whom,  composed  by  John  Pierpont,  com- 
mencing 

"  Many  a  form  is  bending  o'er  thee, 
Many  an  eye  with  sorrow  wet," 

pronounced  at  the  funeral  services  at  the  Old  South  Church,  is  still  re- 
membered by  many.  It  also  contained  Garretfs  Fly-Time,  Reflections  of 
a  Jail-Bird,  etc.,  etc.  It  was  discontinued  in  1834,  for  want  of  patronage. 
We  have  the  courage  to  believe  that  the  success  so  justly  merited,  but 
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denied  to  the  projectors  of  this  pioneer  among  American  periodicals,, 
will  not  fail  to  reward  the  efforts  of  those  who,  at  the  end  of  a  half-cen- 
tury, take  up  the  broken  thread,  and  give  the  time-honored  name  once 
more  a  place  in  American  literature. 

In  a  future  number,  we  shall  have  more  to  say  concerning  our  worthy 
predecessor  in  the  Magazine  field.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  much  in 
common  in  the  aims  of  the  two  periodicals,  especially  in  the  purpose  to 
represent,  and  loyally  serve,  the  best  interests  of  New  England  and  its 
people. 

#  # 

As  the  New  England  Magazine  seeks  to  become  a  repository  for  ma- 
terial of  interest  concerning  the  New  England  States  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion, we  cordially  invite  contributions  to  its  pages,  from  all  sources,  of 
matter  relating  to  town  and  local  history,  and  the  manners  and  customs 
of  early  times,  and  of  biographical  and  other  sketches  relating  to  the 
notable  men  and  women,  the  social  and  religious  life,  the  occupations 
and  industries,  of  colonial  and  later  days. 

Under  the  head  of  Necrology  there  will  be  published  obituaries  of 
notable  New  England  men  and  women  recently  deceased,  accompanied, 
where  possible,  by  brief  genealogical  records.  The  value  of  material 
thus  placed  in  permanent  form,  within  reach  of  future  investigators, 
will  be  at  once  evident ;  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  properly  pre- 
pared brief  contributions  to  this  department. 

We  shall  seek  to  make  the  "  Notes  and  Queries  "  department  of  the 
Magazine  of  use  and  interest  to  our  readers,  as  a  medium  of  communi- 
cation between  those  seeking  or  possessing  information  as  to  New  Eng- 
land persons  and  places.  Communications  intended  for  this  department 
should  be  written  separately  from  the  letter  enclosing  them,  and  should 
be  brief. 

Brief  records  of  the  genealogy  of  families  resident  in  New  England 
during  and  prior  to  the  war  of  the  Revolution  are  invited ;  and  by  fur- 
nishing such  records,  especially  in  instances  where  they  have  not  already 
been  fully  published,  valuable  additions  will  be  made  to  the  store  of 
material  relating  to  both  history  and  biography  —  which  is  really  funda- 
mental history.    Men  and  women  make  history. 

In  this  connection  we  shall  welcome  not  only  articles  of  length,  but 
anecdotes  and  scraps  of  information,  for  which  a  special  department  will 
be  furnished,  under  title  of  "  In  Olden  Times." 
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HISTORICAL  RECORD  * 

November  3. —  Elections  were  held  in  twelve  States  of  the  Union. 
In  Massachusetts,  a  full  list  of  state  officers  and  a  legislature  were 
chosen.  Governor  Robinson  was  elected  for  the  third  time,  and  all  the 
other  members  of  the  Republican  ticket  were  chosen, —  it  being  a  re- 
election for  each  one,  excepting  Alanson  W.  Beard,  who  succeeds  D. 
A.  Gleason  as  Treasurer. 

#■  # 

The  name  of  the  West  Roxbury  Park,  in  the  city  of  Boston,  has  been 
changed  to  the  Franklin  Park,  and  a  fund  established  by  Dr.  Franklin 
applied  to  its  purchase.  In  1791  he  left  to  the  city  ^1,000  which  was  to 
accumulate  for  one  hundred  years,  when  ,£100,000  was  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  some  public  object,  and  the  balance  to  accumulate  for  another 
century.  The  amount  specified  will  not  be  realized,  however,  in  1891, 
as  the  fund  will  then  reach  only  about  $350,000. 

#  * 

December  8. —  Elections  were  held  in  thirteen  Massachusetts  cities. 
The  Mayors  elected  are  as  follows  :  Chelsea,  Mayor  Endicott,  re-elected  \ 
Somerville,  Mayor  Burns,  re-elected;  Cambridge,  Mayor  Russell,  re- 
elected ;  Brockton,  John  J.  Whipple  ;  Salem,  John  M.  Raymond  ;  Glouces- 
ter, Mayor  Parsons,  re-elected;  Haverhill,  C.  H.  Weeks;  Lowell,  J.  C. 
Abbott;  Lawrence,  A.  B.  Bruce;  Taunton,  R.  H.  Hall;  Fall  River,  W. 
S.  Greene;  Springfield,  E.  D.  Metcalf;  Newton,  D.  H.  Kimball. 


NECROLOGY. 

November  21. —  The  death  occurred  of  Hon.  Elizur  Wright,  a  well- 
known  Massachusetts  man,  and  a  resident  of  Medford.  Mr.  Wright 
was  born  in  South  Canaan,  Conn.,  February  12,  1804,  and  graduated  at 
Yale,  in  1826.  In  his  early  life  he  was  a  teacher,  from  1829  to  1833 
being  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Western  Reserve  College.  He  be- 
came in  1833  Secretary  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  in  New 
York.  In  1838  he  came  to  Boston,  and  for  twenty  years  was  actively 
engaged  in  editorial  work,  taking  a  stand  as  a  most  pronounced  aboli- 
tionist. Since  then  he  has  been  Insurance  Commissioner  or  Actuary 
for  the  State  till  the  time  of  his  death.  Mr.  Wright  has  been  an  earnest 
advocate  of  the  project  for  converting  the  "  Middlesex  Fells "  into  a 
park  in  later  years.    He  was  always  an  earnest,  active  man. 

*  This  department  hereafter  will  be  made  much  more  complete,  and  will  cover  all  of  the  New  England 
States. 
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LITERATURE  AND  ART. 

For  more  than  twenty-five  years  the  public  has  been  familiar  with  the 
products  of  the  skill  and  genius  of  John  Rogers,  in  which  he  has  illus- 
trated a  variety  of  social,  domestic,  literary,  and  political  subjects.  Dur- 
ing the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  when  the  hearts  of  the  people  were 
quickly  reached  by  anything  that  brought  vividly  before  them  the  scenes 
of  soldier  life  or  the  experiences  of  the  "brave  boys  in  blue,"  the  artist 
won  his  way  to  a  wide  circle  of  admirers  by  his  stirring  representations 
of  those  scenes  and  experiences.  His  illustrations  of  Rip  Van  Winkle 
touched  another  chord  in  the  public  heart  and  increased  the  number  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  those  who  acknowledge  the  charm  of  his  rare  and 
facile  power.  •  He  has  produced  three  groups  illustrative  of  scenes  in 
Shakespeare,  of  which  the  latest,  representing  the  interview  between 
King  Lear  and  Cordelia,*  described  in  Act  IV.  Scene  VII.,  is  one  of 
his  best.  The  king  had  discarded  and  banished  Cordelia,  and  divided 
his  kingdom  between  his  other  two  daughters ;  but  their  ingratitude  and 
ill-treatment  had  driven  him  crazy.  He  had  been  brought  in  and  laid 
on  a  couch  by  his  old  friend  Kent,  —  who  is  disguised  as  a  servant, — 
and  the  doctor.  Cordelia,  who  still  loves  him  truly  and  tenderly,  tries 
to  recall  herself  to  his  wandering  mind.  The  whole  group  is  conceived 
with  remarkable  power  and  truthfulness,  and  in  it  nothing  is  more  note- 
worthy than  the  expression  of  filial  love  and  sorrow  on  the  face  of  the 
daughter.  This  group  will  both  sustain  and  increase  the  artist's  well- 
won  reputation  as  an  interpreter  of  life  and  its  experiences. 

The  first  two  or  three  books  of  "Charles  Egbert  Craddock  "  secured 
to  their  author  a  most  enviable  literary  reputation,  and  the  writer's  latest 
book  t  will  be  regarded  with  no  less  interest  because  it  is  now  known 
that  "'Mr.  Craddock"  is  Miss  Mary  Murfree.  As  in  her  other  works, 
the  book  before  us  deals  with  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  life  in  the 
mountains  of  Tennessee,  and  is  largely  in  the  dialect  of  that  region. 
Her  rendering  of  this  dialect  has  been  strongly  criticised  by  some,  but 
we  do  not  know  who  can  be  better  authority  than  Miss  Murfree  herself, 
who  has  spent  years  among  the  people,  engaged  in  careful  and  intelli- 
gent observation  and  study. 

The  Prophet  is  eminently  a  readable  book,  and  is  charming  to  those 
who  like  stories  in  dialect.    The  Prophet,  which  one  would  expect  to  be 

*  King  Lear  and  Cordelia.    Roger  Groups  of  Statuary.    New  York :  John  Rogers, 
t  The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains.    By  Charles  Egbert  Craddock,  Boston :  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co. 
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a  very  strong  character,  is  not  brought  out  to  such  a  degree  as  the  writer, 
it  would  seem,  could  have  easily  done ;  but  there  are  many  word  pictures 
which  will  long  remain  vivid  in  the  reader's  memory.  We  think  Miss 
Murfree's  literary  reputation  will  be  still  further  enhanced  by  the  Prophet 
of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains,  and  the  book  may  be  wisely  selected 
for  reading,  even  by  those  who  take  time  for  only  a  very  few  stories. 

# 

Princes,  Authors  and  Statesmen*  edited  tty  James  Parton,  is  a  collec- 
tion of  very  entertaining  sketches  of  noted  persons,  written,  for  the  most 
part,  by  relatives,  personal  friends  or  others  who  have  known  them 
under  favorable  circumstances.  The  habits  and  demeanors  of  eminent 
persons  are  always  matters  of  curiosity  and  interest  to  the  general 
public,  and  this  book  contains  abundant  material  which  will  gratify  just 
this  harmless  instinct,  and  yet  there  is  no  violation  of  that  privacy 
which  always  ought  to  be  observed.  The  volume  contains  "Dickens 
with  his  Children,"  by  Miss  Mamie  Dickens ;  "  Reminiscences  of  Arthur 
Penrhyn  Stanley,"  by  Canon  Farrar;  "Victor  Hugo  at  Home,"  by  his 
secretary,  M.  Lesclide ;  and  valuable  chapters  on  Emerson,  Long- 
fellow, Gladstone,  Disraeli,  Thackeray,  Macaulay  and  many  other 
authors,  besides  emperors,  kings  and  princes.  The  illustrations  are 
numerous,  and  include  many  scenes  of  places  and  excellent  portraits. 

# 

In  no  department  of  publishing  has  there  been  a  greater  advance  than 
in  the  production  of  juvenile  literature.  Not  many  years  ago  there  were 
very  few  really  appropriate  books  for  children  published,  and  hardly 
anything  in  the  way  of  periodical  literature  of  a  high  standard  for  young 
folks.  To  supply  a  long  felt  need,  Harper  &  Brothers  began  a  few 
years  ago  to  publish  a  weekly  magazine  for  children,  employing  in  its 
production  not  only  the  best  writers  but  the  best  artists  to  be  found. 
The  year's  numbers  up  to  November  last,  make  a  bound  volume  f  of 
more  than  eight  hundred  pages  of  choicest  juvenile  reading,  all  crowded 
with  beautiful  illustrations,  about  700  in  number,  and  many  of  them  gems 
of  art.  It  would  hardly  seem  possible  to  praise  such  a  book  too  much. 
It  is  a  storehouse  of  pleasure  which  may  well  delight  any  intelligent 
boy  or  girl. 

#  * 

The  art  of  sculpture  is  commanding  the  interest  of  a  steadily  growing 
class  outside  the  practical  workers  with  the  chisel,  or  the  professional 
critics.   Clara  Erskine  Clement's  new  book$  is  on  the  plan  of  her  "  Out- 

*  Some  Noted  Princes,  Authors  and  Statesmen  of  Our  Time.  Edited  by  James  Parton.  New  York : 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

t  Harper's  Young  People,  Volume  VI.    New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.    Price  $3.50. 

%  An  Outline  History  of  Sculpture.    By  Clara  Erskine  Clement.    New  York :  White,  Stokes  &  Allen. 
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line  History  of  Painting."  For  beginners  in  the  sculptor's  art,  it  is  an 
admirable  text-book,  which  must  be  welcomed  by  all  in  that  class,  while 
to  the  amateur,  or  the  mere  admirer  of  the  art,  it  is  a  very  pleasing  and 
instructive  book.  It  presents  the  salient  facts  about  sculptors  and  their 
works  from  the  earliest  times,  and  the  reader  is  given  a  large  amount  of 
*  help  in  the  illustrations,  which  represent  specimens  of  the  art  in  every 
age  and  of  every  school. 

#*# 

Mr.  Hamerton's  Paris  *  is  a  work  which  is  sure  to  attract  attention, 
to  be  read,  and  to  be  highly  prized.  The  author's  long  residence  in 
the  great  French  metropolis  has  given  him  rare  opportunities  for  this 
work,  and  he  has  given  us  the  result  of  painstaking  research  in  every 
quarter  of  the  city.  The  author  has  made  special  reference  to  changes 
in  the  architecture  and  topography  of  Paris,  and  the  book  contains  a 
large  amount  of  matter  of  antiquarian  value.  The  illustrations,  of 
which  there  are  many,  are  mostly  simple  outline  sketches,  or  in  the 
etching  style,  relating  to  architectural  forms,  and  well  serve  their 
purpose. 

Lovers  of  the  quaint  and  curious  in  art,  science,  and  literature  have 
formed  a  pleasing  acquaintance  with  Notes  and  Queries,^  which  has 
reached  its  forty-second  number.  The  latest  issue  (December,  1885), 
which  closes  the  second  volume,  contains  a  full  and  carefully  prepared 
index  to  the  entire  work,  which  was  begun  in  July,  1882.  This  magazine 
abounds  in  information  concerning  matters  not  usually  treated  of  in 
more  formal  and  pretentious  works,  and  well  deserves  a  cordial  support 
from  an  inquiring  public. 

#  * 

For  the  best  quality  of  American  humor  it  is  pretty  well  settled  that 
the  popular  weekly  paper  Life  is  not  equalled  by  any  of  its  contempo- 
raries. From  the  fifty-two  numbers  of  the  last  twelve  months  the  best 
of  the  humorous  designs  have  been  selected  and  bound  into  a  handsome 
quarto  volume. %  Pen  and  pencil  combine  in  making  its  pages  laugha- 
ble, and  there  are  many  incisive  thrusts  at  the  weak  spots  in  society,  but 
without  coarseness  or  vulgarity. 

*  Paris,  in  Old  and  Present  Times.    By  Philip  Gilbert  Hamertoc.    Boston :  Roberts  Brothers, 
t  Miscellaneous  Notes  and  Queries,  with  Answers  in  all  Departments  of  Literature.    One  Dollar  a  year. 
S.  C.  &  L.  M.  Gould,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

X  The  Good  Things  of  Life.    Second  Series.    New  York :  White,  Stokes  &  Allen. 
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NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

ANSWERS. 

4.  —  A  good  account  of  the  "  Know-Nothings  "  is  to  be  found  in  the 
u  Magazine  of  American  History,"  Vol.  13,  p.  202,  in  article  "Political 
Americanisms,"  by  Charles  Ledyard  Norton. 

6.  —  That  antiquarian  scholar,  Samuel  Gardner  Drake,  made  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  Massachusetts  Indians,  which  is  embodied  princi- 
pally in  his  "  Book  of  the  Indians,"  the  "  Old  Indian  Chronicle  "  and  the 
"  Particular  History  of  the  Five  Years'  French  and  Indian  War."  Much 
Indian  history  is  also  given  in  notes,  introductions,  and  appendices,  in 
his  editions  of  Church's  and  Mather's  "  King  Philip's  War,"  and  Math- 
er's "  Early  History  of  New  England." 

7.  — There  is  no  extended  biography  of  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.,  but 
sketches  of  him  may  be  found  in  the  "  North  American  Review,"  Vol. 
78,  p.  237,  and  the  "Democratic  Review,"  Vol.  27,  p.  348;  the  latter 
containing  a  portrait. 

3.  —  A  lady  thoroughly  identified  with  the  Anti-Slavery  cause,  and 
abundantly  able  to  answer  the  query  "Who  was  the  first  American 
woman  to  publicly  espouse  the  cause  of  Anti-Slavery,"  writes  as  follows 
in  response  to  a  request  for  her  opinion  :  — 

The  question  is  on  some  accounts  rather  a  difficult  question  to  answer,  as  I  do  not 
quite  understand  its  intent.  You  doubtless  know  that  until  the  Anti-Slavery  move- 
ment and  some  time  after,  no  woman,  except  those  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  ever 
spoke  or  even  prayed  in  public.  If  women  wished  to  show  their  interest  on  any  ques- 
tion, it  was  in  societies  and  meetings  exclusively  for  women.  And  this  was  the  case 
with  the  Anti-Slavery  women.  Women's  Societies  were  very  early  organized,  and  a 
great  many  women  were  active  in  them. 

But  I  suppose  the  question  relates  to  the  women  who  addressed  mixed  audiences  of 
men  and  women. 

At  the  convention  held  in  Philadelphia,  1833,  to  form  the  National  Anti-Slavery 
Society,  all  the  delegates  were  men,  but  a  large  number  of  women  were  present,  and 
Lucretia  Mott,  who  was  a  minister  of  the  Friends'  Society,  and  consequently  was  used 
to  speaking  to  both  sexes  in  Friends'  meetings,  spoke  at  the  convention,  but  did  not 
make  any  formal  address.  Several  other  women,  also  "  Friends,"  spoke;  and  several 
years  after,  Samuel  J.  May,  in  speaking  about  it,  said  he  was  ashamed  to  say  that 
though  the  convention  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  women  for  their  interest,  no  one 
thought  of  asking  any  of  them,  not  even  Lucretia  Mott  or  Mary  Grew,  to  sign  the 
"  Declaration  of  Sentiments."  I  think  the  first  women,  undoubtedly,  who  addressed  a 
mixed  audience  of  men  and  women  of  all  denominations  were  Angelina  Grimke,  after- 
wards married  to  Theodore  D.  Weld,  and  her  sister  Sarah  M.  Grimke.  Being  South- 
erners, and  having  been  slaveholders,  being  allied  to  the  best  families  of  Charleston, 
S.  C,  their  knowledge  was  considered  authentic,  and  a  great  interest  was  shown  to 
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hear  them.  They  too  began  by  addressing  meetings  of  women,  but  when  they  spoke 
in  Boston,  in  1837,  so  great  was  the  desire  of  the  men  to  hear  them,  that  they  were 
persuaded  to  hold  public  meetings  of  both  sexes.  I  well  remember  the  crowded 
audiences  which  listened  to  them  with  rapt  attention. 

One  can  judge  somewhat  of  the  interest  they  excited  from  the  fact  that,  at  a  time 
when  no  large  halls  or  churches  could  be  obtained  for  any  kind  of  an  Anti-Slavery 
meeting,  the  "  Odeon,"  at  the  corner  of  Federal  and  Franklin  Streets,  then  the  largest 
and  most  popular  hall  in  Boston,  was  obtained  for  a  course  of  five  lectures  by  these 
ladies,  and  was  filled  every  evening  by  a  dense  crowd.  Angelina  was  the  finer  speaker 
and  gave  three  lectures  out  of  the  five.  This  was  the  only  time  the  Odeon  was  ever 
opened  to  Anti-Slavery.  They  were  members  of  the  Friends'  Society,  which  undoubt- 
edly prevented  them  from  embarrassment  in  addressing  mixed  audiences. 

Wendell  Phillips  says  of  them,  "  No  man  who  remembers  1837  and  its  lowering 
clouds,  will  deny  that  there  was  hardly  any  contribution  to  the  Anti-Slavery  movement 
greater  or  more  impressive  than  the  crusade  of  these  Grimke  sisters  from  South  Caro- 
lina, through  the  New  England  States." 

You  see  my  answer  to  the  question  would  be  emphatically  Angelina  and  Sarah  M. 
Grimke.  Very  truly, 

Sarah  H.  Southwick. 

Welles  ley,  Mass. 


PUBLISHERS'  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Publishers  and  Editors  of  The  Bay  State  Monthly,  in  compli- 
ance with  urgent  suggestions  from  many  friends,  and  in  the  belief  that 
its  interests  will  be  in  every  way  promoted  by  the  change,  have  decided 
to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  Magazine  so  as  to  include  in  its  plans  not 
only  the  "  Bay  State  "  but  all  of  its  sisters  in  the  historical  New  England 
group. 

The  New  England  Magazine  will,  therefore,  aim  to  become  a 
treasury  of  information  relating  to  matters  of  special  interest  to  citizens 
of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Maine,  and  to  be  of  incalculable  value  as  an  authoritative 
recorder  and  medium  of  interchange  and  information  for  all  Libraries 
and  Historical  Societies  especially,  and  for  all  history  and  literary  loving 
people  generally. 

Especial  attention  will  be  given  to  the  features  which  have  made  the 
Bay  State  Monthly  so  acceptable,  and  new  features  will  be  introduced 
which  it  is  believed  will  add  greatly  to  the  interest  and  value  of  forth- 
coming numbers. 


MADAM    SARAH  ABBOT. 

FOUNDER  Of  ABBOT  ACADEMY,  AKDOVEB. 


From  the  original  portrait  in  the  possession  of  the  Academy,  supposed  to  have 
been  pointed  by  T.  Buchanan  Read 
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New  Series 

Vol.  I.  No.  2. 


TUFTS  COLLEGE. 

BY  REV.  E.  H.  CAPEN,  D.D. 


Tufts  College  is  situated  on  the 
most  beautiful  and  commanding  emin- 
ence in  the  southeasterly  part  of  Mid- 
dlesex county,  within  the  town  of  Med- 
ford  and  on  the  borders  of  Somerville. 

This  eminence  was  formerly  called  Walnut  Hill,  on  account,  it  is 
said,  of  the  heavy  growth  of  hickory  timber  with  which  it  was 
covered  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the  colony,  but  is  now 
called  College  Hill,  on  account  of  the  institution  which  crowns  it. 
The  land  on  which  the  College  is  built  is  a  part  of  the  farm  which 
the  late  Charles  Tufts  received  by  way  of  inheritance ;  and,  when 
asked  by  his  relatives  what  he  would  do  with  the  bleak  hill  over 
in  Medford,  he  replied,  "  I  will  put  a  light  on  it."  The  tract  of 
land  originally  given  by  Mr.  Tufts  consisted  of  twenty  acres. 
Subsequently  he  gave  his  pledge  to  add  other  valuable  tracts 
adjoining.  This  pledge  has  been  fulfilled,  so  that  the  plot  of 
ground,  belonging  to  the  College,  given  by  Mr.  Tufts,  embraces 
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upwards  of  one  hundred  acres.  The  late  Deacon  Timothy 
Cotting,  of  Medford,  also  gave  to  the  College  at  his  decease, 
a  piece  of  land  lying  near  the  institution  containing  upwards 

of  twenty  acres.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  munificence  of 
Mr.  Tufts,  it  was  determined 
that  the  College  should  bear 
his  name. 

The  definite  impulse  which 
resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  Tufts  College  may  be  traced 
to  the  sermon  preached  by 
Hosea  Ballou,  2d.,  D.D.,  be- 
fore the  General  Convention 
of  Universalists,  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  September  15, 
1847.  In  this  sermon  Dr. 
Ballou  urged  the  "  duty  of 
president  capen.*  general  culture"  and  the  im- 

portance that  a  denomination 
should  have  "at  least  one  college  placed  on  a  permanent  basis," 
with  such  clearness  and  emphasis  that  the  movement  at  once 
took  organic  shape  and  went  forward  without  pause  from  that 
hour.  Dr.  Ballou  declared  that  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
was  the  least  sum  with  which  the  work  could  begin  and  have 
any  prospect  of  success.  The  Rev.  Otis  A.  Skinner  was  ap- 
pointed to  obtain  subscriptions  to  a  fund  to  that  amount.  The 
sum  was  a  large  one  in  the  then  condition  of  the  Universalist 
body.  But  in  an  undertaking  of  that  kind,  Mr.  Skiryier  knew  no 
such  word  as  fail.  It  took  years  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
task;  but  in  the  summer  of  1851  he  was  able  to  announce  that  the 
subscription  was  completed.  A  meeting  of  the  subscribers  was 
held  in  Boston  on  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  of  September  of 
that  year.  A  board  of  trustees  was  designated  who  subsequently 
fixed  upon  the  present  site  of  the  institution  and  determined  its 
name.  Application  was  made  to  the  Legislature  for  a  charter, 
which  was  granted  April  21,  1852.  The  original  charter  conferred 
the  power  to  grant  every  kind  of  degree  usually  given  by  colleges, 

*  The  publishers  have  taken  the  liberty  of  incorporating  in  his  article  this  portrait 
of  President  Capen. 
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"except  medical  degrees."  This  restriction  was  removed  by  act 
of  the  Legislature,  dated  February  2,  1867. 

In  July,  1852,  the  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Sawyer,  D.D.,  was  elected 
president  of  the  College.  But  he  declined  to  accept  the  office  on 
the  terms  prescribed,  and  in  May,  1853,  the  Rev.  Hosea  Ballou, 
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2d,  D.D.,  was  chosen  to  the  office,  which  he  filled  until  his  death 
in  May,  1861.  In  July  following  his  election  the  corner-stone  of 
the  main  College  hall  was  laid  by  Dr.  Ballou.  The  event  was  one 
of  great  interest  and  significance,  and  drew  together  a  large 
company  of  people  from  different  sections  of  the  country.  A 
year  was  spent  by  the  president  in  visiting  the  most  prominent 
institutions   of   learning   at    home  and   abroad,  preparatory  to 
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organizing  the  new  College,  and  laying  out  its  course  of  study. 
In  the  work  of  organization,  Dr.  Ballou  received  important?  and 
valuable  assistance  from  John  P.  Marshall,  the  present  senior 
professor  and  dean  of  the  College  of  letters.  The  College  was 
first  regularly  opened  for  the  admission  of  students  in  August, 
1855,  though  a  few  students  had  been  residing  at  the  College  and 
receiving  instruction  from  the  president  and  Professor  Marshall 
during  the  previous  year.  In  the  beginning  the  success  of  the 
institution  was  as  marked  as  its  friends  could  reasonably  expect. 
But  the  great  anxiety  attending  the  beginning  and  development  of 


so  important  an  undertaking  seriously  affected  the  health  of  Dr. 
Ballou,  and  he  was  cut  down  before  the  College  could  avail  itself 
of  the  transcendent  abilities  which  he  brought  to  the  discharge  of 
his  duties,  and  before  he  could  witness  the  almost  unexampled 
material  prosperity  awaiting  it.  President  Eliot  generously  said 
not  long  since  that  the  remarkable  growth  of  Harvard  University 
in  these  later  years  is  largely  the  fruit  of  the  efforts  of  James 
Walker,  a  fit  contemporary  and  fellow-worker  in  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation with  Dr.  Ballou.  Truly,  other  men  labor  and  we  enter  into 
their  labors.  In  an  important  sense  the  College  was  the  creature 
of  Dr.  Ballou's  brain.     He   had  so  clear  a  conception  of  the 
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nature  and  scope  of  an  institution  of  learning  of  the  highest 
grade  suited  to  this  latitude  and  these  times,  and  he  was  so 
successful  in  producing  a  conviction  of  its  possibilities  in  the 
minds  of  rich  men,  that  they  were  ready  to  devote  to  it  their  all. 
But  he  died  before  the  fruits  of  his  labors  had  begun  to  appear. 

In  the  spring  of  1862,  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner,  D.D.,  was  elected 
to  succeed  Dr.  Ballou,  and  continued  to  hold  the  office  until  his 
resignation  in  February,  1875,  a  period  of  nearly  thirteen  years. 
Dr.  Miner  did  not  take  up  his  residence  at  the  College  nor  relin- 
quish his  connection  with  the  School  Street  parish  in  Boston,  of 
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which  he  was  pastor.  But  he  visited  the  College  daily,  or  as 
often  as  his  presence  was  required.  It  was  during  his  presidency 
and  largely  through  his  instrumentality  that  the  extraordinary 
material  development  of  the  College  was  secured.  Very  soon 
after  its  establishment,  Silvanus  Packard,  a  prosperous  merchant 
and  a  parishioner  of  Dr.  Miner,  who  was  without  children, 
announced  his  intention  of  making  Tufts  College  his  child,  fie 
gave  generously  to  it  during  his  lifetime,  and,  dying,  bequeathed 
to  it  nearly  the  whole  of  his  property,  amounting  to  nearly  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars.    The  donations  and  legacies  of  Mr. 
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Packard  exceed  in  amount  those  of  any  other  benefactor.  The 
one  who  comes  the  nearest  to  him  in  the  aggregate  of  his  gifts  is 
Dr.  Wm.  J.  Walker.  This  gentleman  divided  his  princely  estate 
between  the  following  institutions:  Amherst  College,  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History  in  Boston,  Tufts  College,  and  Williams  College. 
The  share  which  Tufts  College  received  in  this  distribution  was 
upwards  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  benefactions  of 
Dr.  Walker  are  remarkable,  if  we  remember  that  he  was  an  alum- 
nus of  Harvard  College,  an  Episcopalian  in  religion,  that  his  trusted 
friend  and  counsellor  at  the  time  he  was  arranging  for  the  disposal 
of  his  property  was  Thomas  Hill,  D.D.,  the  president  of  Harvard 


University,  and  that  Tufts  College  was  in  the  earliest  stages  of 
its  development.  But  notwithstanding  these  facts,  sufficient  in 
themselves  to  warp  the  judgment  of  ordinary  men,  his  vision 
was  clear  enough  to  enable  him  to  see  that  there  was  room  for 
another  great  college  to  grow  up  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bos- 
ton, even  under  the  shadow  of  that  ancient  and  renowned  uni- 
versity. 

Another  notable  friend  of  Tufts  College  was  Dr.  Oliver  Dean. 
In  the  beginning  he  made  very  liberal  offers,  provided  the  insti- 
tution should  be  placed  in  Franklin.  Subsequently  he  devoted 
the  greater  portion  of  his  wealth  to  the  founding  of  Dean 
Academy,  one  of  whose  functions  was  to  be  the  fitting  of  young 
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men  for  the  College.  He  also  showed  still  more  distinctly  his 
favor  to  the  College  by  contributing  in  all  $90,000  to  its  funds. 

But  the  College  was  especially  fortunate  in  its  infancy  and  when 
it  was  practically  without  funds  in  having  for  its  treasurer  Thomas 
A.  Goddard,  a  wealthy  merchant ;  a  man  utterly  void  of  personal 
vanity,  whose  eyes  swept  over  the  whole  field,  and  who,  wherever 
he  saw  that  the  cause  could  be  promoted  by  a  timely  benefac- 
tion, very  simply  and  unostentatiously  bestowed  it.  So  when  the 
College  was  almost  entirely  without  funds  and  had  but  a  small 
part  of  the  income  needed  to  meet  its  current  expenses,  he  quietly 
paid  the  deficiency  out  of  his  own  pocket  and  preserved  it  from 
debt. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  first  half  of  the  college  year,  1874-75, 
Dr.  Miner,  having  previously  resigned  his  pastorate  in  Boston, 
tendered  his  resignation  of  the  presidency  of  the  College.  Neither 
institution,  however,  was  willing  to  accept  his  resignation,  and 
each  sought  to  retain  his  entire  services.  After  mature  delibera- 
tion he  decided  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  parish,  and  his 
official  connection  with  the  faculty  of  the  College  which  he  had 
held  with  distinguished  ability  and  success  for  thirteen  years  was 
thus  permanently  severed. 

The  Hon.  Israel  Washburn,  Jr.,  the  war  Governor  of  Maine, 
was  chosen  as  his  successor.  But  he  promptly  declined  the  office. 
The  trustees  then  determined  to  make  a  new  departure  and  place 
an  alumnus  of  the  College  at  its  head.  Accordingly  the  present 
incumbent,  at  that  time  pastor  of  the  First  Universalist  Church 
of  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  a  graduate  of  the  class  of  i860,  was 
elected  to  the  vacant  chair  in  March,  1875,  and  was  inaugurated  on 
the  second  day  of  June  following.  Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate 
verdict  concerning  the  wisdom  of  the  trustees  in  the  selection 
which  was  then  made,  no  one  will  deny  that  the  calling  of  an 
alumnus  to  the  post  has  had  the  effect  of  quickening  the  interest 
and  securing  the  co-operation  of  the  graduates  of  the  institution 
beyond  anything  that  could  have  been  done. 

I  come  now  to  speak  briefly  of  certain  changes  in  the  internal 
life  of  the  College,  many  of  which  have  taken  place  under  my  own 
eye,  and  with  the  shaping  of  which  in  important  respects,  during 
these  later  years,  I  have  had  something  to  do.  In  the  matter  of 
development  few  institutions  in  this  country  have  made  greater 
progress.    It  is  a  long  step  from  what  the  College  was  when  I 
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knew  it  as  a  student,  to  its  present  condition  ;  so  that  those  who 
were  only  acquainted  with  its  life  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago 
would  scarcely  recognize  it  as  the  same  life  to-day.  Indeed  the 
modifications  which  have  been  introduced  into  its  discipline  and 
into  its  courses  of  study  have  aroused  an  interest  in  its  work  out- 
side of  and  beyond  mere  denominational  lines,  and  are  beginning 
to  attract  to  it  students  from  many  miscellaneous  sources. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  the  way  of  local  patronage  has 
been  the  overshadowing  influence  of  Harvard  University.  It  was 
scarcely  to  be  expected  that  an  institution  planted  in  such  close 
proximity  to  that  powerful  and  venerable  seat  of  learning  would, 
in  the  beginning,  attract  students  from  its  immediate  neighbor- 
hood. Many  persons  have  thought  that  the  location  of  the  Col- 
lege is  a  mistaken  one  on  that  account.  But  colleges  are  not  made 
in  one  day  nor  in  one  decade.  It  will  take  more  than  Leland 
Stanford's  twenty  millions  of  endowment  to  give  his  University  a 
solid  and  enduring  fame.  Colleges,  indeed,  like  all  the  great  and 
permanent  institutions  by  which  society  is  upheld,  and  the  wel- 
fare and  progress  of  humanity  are  secured,  are  the  slow  growth  of 
generations.  The  selection  of  the  present  site  of  the  College  can- 
not be  regarded  as  other  than  fortunate  ;  first,  because  of  its 
proximity  to  Boston,  the  most  important  literary  centre  of  the 
new  world,  where  it  may  constantly  feel  the  pulsations  of  every 
intellectual  movement  that  takes  place  in  the  domain  of  thought  ; 
and,  secondly,  because,  owing  to  its  contact  with  the  foremost 
college  in  the  land,  it  has  been  compelled  to  adopt  and  maintain 
the  highest  standards  in  its  work.  The  result  of  this  is  seen  in 
the  steady  growth  of  recent  years.  During  the  last  five  or  six 
years  there  has  been  a  good  percentage  of  attendance  from 
schools  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  College  which  have 
heretofore  sent  their  students  almost  exclusively  to  Harvard. 
Men  have  been  drawn  to  the  College  wholly  without  reference  to 
denominational  lines,  simply  because  they  believed  the  College 
had  advantages  to  offer  unsurpassed  by  any  institution  in  the 
country.  Within  the  last  two  years  the  College  has  made  a  gain 
in  students  of  at  least  forty  per  cent.  The  whole  number  who 
entered  the  different  departments  in  the  year  1884-5  was  sixty- 
one,  and  although  the  number  entering  in  1885-6  was  somewhat 
less,  yet  the  whole  number  in  the  College  is  greater  than  ever 
before,  namely,  one  hundred   and   forty,  of  whom  twenty-six 
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are  in  the  Divinity  School,  and  the  remainder  in  the  College  of 
letters. 

The  course  of  study  originally  adopted  was  substantially  that  of 
the  leading  New  England  colleges.  It  has  adhered  throughout 
very  firmly  to  its  standard.  The  ten  associated  colleges  of 
Southern  New  England  voted  at  their  annual  meeting  in  1879 
that  it  is  desirable  to  adopt  a  system  of  uniform  requirements 
for  the  admission  of  students.  Tufts  was  one  of  the  first  to 
accept  the  scheme  proposed  by  the  conference  of  examiners  in 
the  different  institutions.  The  faculty  as  originally  constituted 
consisted  of  three  professors  beside  the  president  ;  and. for  many 
years,  the  entire  work  of  the  College  was  performed  by  not  more 
than  five  teachers.  The  gifts  and  benefactions  of  Dr.  Walker, 
designed  mainly  for  the  promotion  of  mathematics  and  related 
branches  of  study,  enabled  the  trustees  to  enlarge  the  facilities  for 
instruction  on  the  side  of  science.  A  professorship  of  civil 
engineering  was  created  in  1867.  This  department  has  been 
enlarged  gradually,  until  now  men  may  receive  complete  courses 
of  professional  instruction  in  civil,  mechanical,  and  electrical 
engineering.  Some  very  able  engineers,  holding  important  and 
responsible  positions,  have  received  their  training  here.  The  sub- 
jects of  natural  history,  physics,  and  chemistry  have  each  been 
assigned  to  separate  chairs.  The  department  of  physics  has  two 
excellent  working  laboratories.  Besides  the  regular  work  in 
physics  with  the  College  classes,  original  investigations  are  carried 
on  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Dolbear,  the  professor  of  physics, 
and  assistant-professor  Hooper.  In  the  department  of  chemistry, 
the  organic  research  laboratory  has  been  very  carefully  equipped 
for  that  line  of  work,  and  offers  facilities  for  original  investigation 
which  will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  similar  laboratory 
in  the  country.  During  the  past  year  very  considerable  additions 
to  chemical  knowledge  have  been  made  by  Professor  Michael  and 
his  able  corps  of  assistants.  Of  the  department  of  natural  history 
we  shall  speak  later  on. 

The  only  degree  given  in  the  beginning  as  a  reward  for  residence 
and  study  in  the  College  was  that  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  But  the 
presence  of  a  large  number  of  students  who  were  not  prepared  to 
take  that  course  of  study  in  full  led  to  the  organization  of  two 
additional  courses,  one  leading  to  the  degree  of  Civil  Engineer, 
and  the  other  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy.  The 
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latter  course  has  received  many  modifications,  and  in  the  autumn 
of  1875  it  was  determined  to  make  it  a  four  years  course,  the 
same  in  all  respects  as  the  regular  course,  except  that  it  omits 
Greek  and  substitutes  instead  of  it  the  modern  languages  and 
some  elective  work  in  science.  Previous  to  1875  the  work  of  the 
College  was  mainly  prescribed,  with  but  little  opportunity  for 
optional  or  elective  studies.  At  that  time  the  scope  of  electives 
was  greatly  broadened.  There  are  now  eleven  full  courses  of 
electives  open  to  students.  From  the  middle  of  the  junior  year, 
a  very  large  percentage  of  the  student's  work  is  in  those  lines 
which  he  chooses  for  himself.  It  was  decided  also,  immediately 
after  the  elective  system  went  into  effect,  to  confer  special  honors 
at  the  time  of  graduation  upon  any  student  who  attains  distinction 
in  any  particular  study  and  in  two  cognate  studies,  under  such 
rules  as  the  faculty  have  prescribed.  Another  important  movement 
in  the  direction  of  sound  scholarship  was  made  about  this  time. 
It  was  determined  that  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  which,  so 
far,  had  been  granted  to  all  graduates  of  the  degree  of  A.B.  who 
applied  for  it  after  three  years  from  their  graduation,  should  be 
conferred  only  upon  such  graduates  of  the  regular  and  philosophical 
courses  as  should  pursue,  during  a  residence  of  not  less  than  one 
year,  under  the  direction  of  the  faculty,  a  prescribed  course  of 
study  in  at  least  two  departments.  The  privilege  of  graduate  study 
was  also  opened  to  those  holding  like  degrees  from  other  colleges. 
The  result  of  this  action  has  been  to  retain  at  the  College  for 
more  protracted  and  profound  study  ambitious  and  scholarly  men 
out  of  every  class. 

The  modifications  of  discipline  have  been  no  less  important 
either  in  their  character  or  results.  Formerly  in  all  the  New 
England  colleges  an  elaborate  system  of  rules,  enforced  by  an 
oversight,  which  often  amounted  to  espionage,  was  thought  to  be 
necessary  to  good  order  and  the  proper  moral  development  of 
young  men.  In  the  eyes  of  the  students,  the  faculty  of  a  college 
seemed  to  be  little  else  than  a  grand  court  of  inquisition  for  the 
trial  and  punishment  of  offences  against  discipline.  In  point  of 
fact,  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  time  of  college  officers  was 
spent  in  that  business.  At  Tufts,  perhaps  more  completely  than 
in  any  other  New  England  college,  all  this  is  changed.  Formal 
rules  relating  to  conduct  have  been  abolished.  Men  are  put 
entirely  upon  their  honor,  and  are  no  longer  watched.    Since  1875, 
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there  has  not  been  a  single  case  of  a  student  summoned  before 
the  faculty  or  a  committee  of  the  faculty  for  discipline.  Under 
this  policy  the  gain  in  the  orderly  behavior,  moral  tone,  and  con- 
tentment of  students  has  been  immense.  For  eleven  years  only 
one  student  has  been  sent  away  from  the  College  for  misconduct ; 
and  not  more  than  one  or  two,  so  far  as  I  remember,  have  left  the 
College  because  of  dissatisfaction  either  with  its  methods  or  its 
facilities ;  while  the  relative  percentage  of  those  who  graduate  to 
those  who  enter  has  risen  in  twenty  years  from  sixty-three  per 
cent  to  nearly  eighty  per  cent,  placing  us,  in  this  respect,  in  the 
front  rank  of  New  England  colleges. 

The  whole  number  of  graduates  is  now  about  four  hundred. 
Of  this  number  representatives  may  be  found  in  the  principal 
walks  of  almost  every  one  of  the  learned  professions.  As  an  in- 
dication of  the  quality  of  scholarship  produced,  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  the  catalogue  of  1885-6  shows  that  no  less  than  nine 
of  the  officers  of  instruction  and  government,  including  the  presi- 
dent, are  from  its  own  graduates.  The  board  of  trustees  consists 
of  twenty-nine  persons.  Of  this  number  ten  are  from  the  alumni 
of  the  College. 

Silvanus  Packard  by  will  directed  that  the  trustees  should  estab- 
lish and  maintain  out  of  the  rents  and  profits  of  his  estate,  one 
theological  professorship.  The  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Sawyer,  D.D., 
was  elected  Packard  Professor  of  Theology,  and  the  Divinity 
School,  with  Dr.  Sawyer  at  its  head,  was  organized  and  opened 
for  the  admission  of  students  in  1869.  At  first  one  professor  was 
associated  with  Dr.  Sawyer  and  very  soon  another  was  added  to 
the  faculty.  There  are  at  present  four  professors  besides  Dr. 
Sawyer  in  the  Divinity  School.  The  course  of  study,  at  the 
opening  of  the  school,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Divinity  was  three  years.  But  so  large  a  number  of  those  apply- 
ing for  admission  were  found  to  be  deficient  in  elementary  train- 
ing that  the  course  was  lengthened  to  four  years  for  all,  except 
college  graduates. 

In  order  to  give  greater  encouragement  to  men  having  the 
Christian  ministry  in  view  to  secure  college  training  before  enter- 
ing the  Divinity  School,  after  the  present  year,  while  a  prepara- 
tory course  of  one  year  for  all  who  have  not  the  degree  of  A.B. 
will  be  retained,  the  degree  of  B.D.  will  be  given  exclusively  to 
college  graduates.    Upwards  of  sixty  students,  since  the  organi- 
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zation  of  the  School,  have  taken  the  prescribed  course  in  theology 
and  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  Of  this  number 
nearly  one  half  are  in  charge  of  important  parishes  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  others  in  different  parts  of  the  country  are  occupying 
some  of  the  most  prominent  and  influential  pulpits. 

When  the  present  site  of  the  College  was  selected,  the  hill  was 
without  trees  and  almost  repulsive  in  its  nakedness.  The  erection 
of  the  main  college  building  and  the  first  dormitory  only  served  to 
heighten  its  windswept  appearance.  But  other  important  build- 
ings have  been  added  ;  walks  and  driveways  have  been  laid  out  ; 
trees  have  been  planted  and  have  attained,  on  the  southerly  slope, 
a  thick  and  heavy  growth,  and  are  beginning  to  get  a  hold  upon 
the  northerly  side  ;  the  reservoir  of  the  Mystic  Water  Works  is 
established  upon  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and,  in  effect,  forms  a 
part  of  the  College  grounds  ;  so  that,  in  the  summer  season,  there 
is  no  more  beautiful  or  attractive  spot  in  the  whole  region  about 
Boston  than  College  Hill.  In  1882-3  a  very  important  feature 
was  added  to  its  cluster  of  buildings  by  the  erection  of  a  stone 
chapel  from  funds  provided  by  Mary  T.  Goddard.  The  style  of 
the  edifice  is  Romanesque  with  a  genuine  Lombardic  tower.  It 
is  as  graceful  a  piece  of  architecture  as  can  be  found  in  this  part 
of  the  country  and  is  a  worthy  memorial  of  the  woman,  who,  with 
her  noble  husband,  has  been  so  efficient  a  promoter  of  the  origin 
and  growth  of  the  institution.  Since  the  completion  of  the 
chapel,  Mrs.  Goddard  has  built  and  finished  at  her  own  expense  an 
excellent  gymnasium. 

One  of  the  most  important  additions  of  recent  years  has  been 
the  founding  of  the  Barnum  Museum  of  Natural  History.  In  the 
spring  of  1883,  the  writer  suggested  to  the  Honorable  P.  T.  Bar- 
num that  as  he  had  been  all  his  life  engaged  in  collecting  rare 
objects  in  certain  departments  of  natural  history  for  the  purpose 
alike  of  popular  amusement  and  instruction,  it  would  be  most 
appropriate  for  him  to  leave  behind  him,  as  his  monument,  a 
natural  history  museum  in  connection  with  the  College  of  which 
he  was  one  of  the  original  promoters  and  founders.  The  response 
was  instantaneous.  He  directed  me  at  once  to  procure  plans  and 
specifications  of  a  building  which  would  admit  of  indefinite  exten- 
sion, and  submit  to  him  an  estimate  of  the  cost.  In  accordance 
with  the  foregoing  scheme,  the  present  museum  building  has 
been  erected  ;  and  a  beginning  has  been  made  also  in  the  endow- 
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ment  fund.  The  museum,  which  is  only  the  central  portion  of 
what  is  intended  to  be  a  much  larger  building,  is  a  structure  of 
dignity  and  beauty.  The  first,  or  basement  floor,  which  is  almost 
wholly  above  ground,  is  occupied  by  the  steam-engine  and  by  the 
necessary  laboratories  and  work-rooms.  The  second,  or  main 
floor  has,  besides  a  large  lecture-room,  a  grand  vestibule,  contain- 
ing a  marble  bust  of  the  donor,  by  Thomas  Ball.  Here  the  larger 
and  more  important  specimens  of  natural  history  now  belonging 
to  the  College  are  deposited.  Here  also  the  skin  of  Jumbo  and 
the  skeleton  of  the  white  elephant  are  to  find  their  ultimate 
resting-place.  The  third  floor  comprises  a  large  exhibition  hall, 
fifty  feet  wide  by  seventy  feet  long,  with  a  gallery  running  com- 
pletely around  it.  In  addition  to  the  important  cabinet  already 
belonging  to  the  College,  Mr.  Barnum  authorized  Prof.  Henry 
A.  Ward  to  furnish  a  fine  zoological  collection.  This  collection 
comprising  several  hundred  choice  specimens,  selected  with  special 
reference  to  purposes  of  instruction,  has  been  received,  mounted 
and  set  up  in  cases  specially  designed  for  the  purpose. 

The  library  has  had,  on  the  whole,  a  very  satisfactory  growth. 
Dr.  Ballou's  extraordinary  love  for  books  led  him  to  bestow  par- 
ticular attention  upon  its  formation.  He  was  unremitting  in  his 
solicitation  of  gifts  from  friends  and  acquaintances  and  from  pub- 
lishers and  booksellers.  The  interest  awakened  by  him  has  never 
flagged.  There  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  College  upwards 
of  twenty  thousand  bound  volumes,  many  of  them  rare  and  of 
great  value,  and  eight  or  nine  thousand  pamphlets.  The  collec- 
tion has  entirely  outgrown  the  quarters  assigned  to  it,  and  needs 
a  building  specially  adapted  to  its  use.  A  gentleman  of  ample 
fortune  has  privately  assured  the  president  that  such  a  building 
shall  be  supplied  at  an  early  day. 

The  College  has  been  distinguished  for  its  liberal  policy  towards 
those  young  men  who  are  obliged  on  account  of  limited  means  to 
struggle  for  their  education.  The  charge  for  tuition  is  $iooa 
year.  But  there  are  more  than  thirty  scholarships  in  the  gift  of 
the  College.  By  means  of  these  the  tuition  may  be  cancelled  for 
those  who  prove  their  worthiness  by  superior  attainments.  In 
addition  to  these,  gratuities  are  given  in  cases  of  need,  so  that  the 
instruction  is  practically  free  to  all  men  of  promise  and  fidelity 
whose  circumstances  require  it.  It  is  a  gratifying  fact  that  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  and  successful  of  its  graduates  are 
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from  among  those  who  have  enjoyed  its  pecuniary  favors,  and  who 
would  have  found  a  liberal  education  impossible  without  them. 
Moreover,  on  account  of  the  isolation  of  the  College,  there  being 
no  villages  in  immediate  contact  with  it  on  either  side,  it  is  not 
only  extremely  favorable  for  study,  but  admirably  adapted  to  those 
who  are  obliged  to  practise  economy.  Probably  there  is  no  insti- 
tution in  America  where  a  student  can  have  equal  advantages  at 
so  low  a  cost. 


THE  MENDICANT. 

BY    CLINTON  SCOLLARD. 

Like  some  way-weary  mendicant  came  I 

Unto  the  court  where  Love  holds  potent  reign, 
And  there  in  desolation  I  was  fain 

Before  the  gateway  to  lie  down  and  die. 

But  one  came  forth  who  heard  my  mournful  cry, 

Nor  mocked  nor  spurned  me  with  a  cold  disdain, 
But  cheered  me,  saying,  "  Do  not  nurse  thy  pain  ! 

Be  brave  and  bid  the  ghosts  of  dead  days  fly !  " 

Then  I  arose  and  cast  the  Past  aside, 

And  felt  within  my  breast  a  gladness  great 
That  I  dared  meet  the  eyes  that  beamed  above  : 

And  all  the  future  time  was  glorified, 

For  I,  who  was  a  beggar  at  the  gate, 

Became  a  dweller  in  the  court  of  Love. 
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THE  GRAND  ARMY  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  IN  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS. 

BY  PAST  COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF  GEO.   S.  MERRILL. 

When  the  American  Volunteer  Army  was  disbanded  in  1865, 
by  reason  of  the  completion  of  the  great  work  for  which  it  was 
organized,  had  it  been  individually  suggested  to  each  one  of  that 
million  of  men  whose  eager  faces  were  turned  homeward,  to 
become  united  in  a  veteran  association,  probably  ninety-nine  out 
of  a  hundred  would  have  responded,  "No ;  I've  had  all  that  I  want 
of  soldiering  ;  no  more  for  me." 

And  yet,  so  strong  did  the  ties  of  war-comradeship  prove ;  so 
tender  were  the  memories  of  camp  and  march,  of  bivouac  and 
battle ;  so  full  of  heart-stirring  events  was  the  record  of  intimate 
service  in  the  face  of  great  peril,  that  even  before  the  final  dis- 
bandment,  among  the  earlier  returning  veterans,  soldier  associa- 
tions had  already  sprung  into  existence.  Quite  a  number  of  these 
had  their  origin  in  1864,  and  even  the  date  and  place  of  birth  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  with  its  membership  of  over 
three  hundred  thousand,  is  in  doubt :  two  States  at  least,  Indiana 
and  Illinois,  claim  its  parentage  ;  and  while  there  are  absolutely  no 
reliable  data  as  to  the  place  or  exact  time  of  the  preliminary 
meetings  out  of  which  the  great  organization  grew,  there  is  a 
tradition  — if  the  dim  memories  of  only  twenty  years  ago  can  be 
so  called  —  that  at  a  casual  meeting  of  returned  volunteers  in 
Illinois  in  the  latter  portion  of  1865,  it  was  discovered  that  in  the 
little  group  nearly  all  were  possessed  of  certain  mysterious  signs, 
grips,  and  pass-words,  by  which  various  small  bands  of  firm  friends 
in  rebel  prisons  had  secretly  bound  themselves  together  for 
mutual  protection.  To  no  men  had  the  value  of  organization 
come  more  forcibly  than  to  these ;  and  in  this  almost  chance 
gathering  was  the  beginning  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 
There  was,  early  enough  after  the  close  of  the  war,  another 
reason  beyond  all  questions  of  sentiment  or  association,  demand- 
ing some  form  of  organization  among  the  returned  soldiers  and 
sailors.  Empty  sleeves,  single  legs,  eyeless  sockets,  and  emaci- 
ated bodies  were  too  often  coupled  with  personal  necessities,  and 
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the  maimed  and  diseased  in  need  of  charitv  or  employment  began 
to  point  out  the  larger  and  growing  demand  for  organized  work  in 
behalf  of  suffering  and  dependent  ones ;  and  to  what  hands  could 
this  be  so  well  committed  as  to  those  of  old  comrades  in  arms  ? 
The  Post  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  holding  the  first 
regular  charter  was  organized  in  Dakota,  Illinois,  in  the  early 
spring  of  1866,  and  in  July  following  a  department,  including  then 
some  forty  posts,  was  organized  in  that  State. 

In  October  of  the  same  year  the  association  had  extended  into 
eight  or  nine  other  States,  and  a  call  was  issued  for  a  convention 
to  be  held  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  November  20,  1866,  and  here 
the  National  Encampment  had  its  organization. 

Massachusetts  was  not  represented  in  the  gathering,  the  Grand 
Army  at  that  time  having  but  just  obtained  a  foothold  in  this 
State.  In  September,  1866,  a  convention  of  returned  soldiers  and 
sailors  representing  nearly  all  the  northern  States  was  held  at 
Pittsburg,  Penn.  Among  those  present  from  Massachusetts  were 
Gen.  Charles  Devens,  Gen.  N.  P.  Banks,  Major  A.  S.  Cushman, 
and  Chaplain  A.  H.  Quint.  On  reaching  Pittsburg,  the  attention 
of  the  Massachusetts  comrades  was  attracted  by  badges  worn  by 
a  large  number  of  delegates,  particularly  from  Indiana  and  Illinois, 
bearing  the  legend,  "  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic ;  "  and  so  num- 
erous were  these  badges  that  a  spirit  of  inquiry  was  quite  natu- 
rally awakened  as  to  the  character  and  objects  of  this  "  Soldiers' 
Masonic  Order,"  as  it  was  termed  by  the  uninitiated.  After  some 
consultation,  a  number  of  the  Massachusetts  delegates,  including 
those  we  have  named,  were  informally  inducted  into  the  organiza- 
tion, in  the  parlor  of  B.  F.  Stevenson,  who  at  the  first  national 
encampment  a  few  weeks  later  was  made  provisional  Commander- 
in-chief  ;  the  ritual  and  unwritten  work  was  communicated  to  the 
new  members,  and  they  were  fully  empowered  to  organize  posts  in 
Massachusetts,  General  Devens  being  appointed  provisional  Grand 
Commander  of  the  department.  On  returning  from  Pittsburg 
there  was  something  of  a  rivalry  for  the  organization  of  the  first 
post.  Comrade  Cushman,  who  had  been  active  in  the  association 
of  the  "  boys  in  blue,"  was  especially  enthusiastic  ;  and,  capturing 
an  old  army  associate  upon  the  train  homeward,  he  poured  into 
his  ears  such  an  account  of  the  new  organization,  that  as  soon  as 
they  reached  New  Bedford,  they  went  out  into  the  highways,  and 
summoned  a  sufficient  number  of  their  comrades  ;  and  on  that 
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very  day,  Oct.  4,  they  organized  the  first  post  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic  in  Massachusetts.  This  still  holds  the  initial 
number,  Wm.  Logan  Rodman  Post,  No.  1,  of  New  Bedford.  The 
charter  fee  was  at  once  forwarded  to  provisional  Commander 
Devens,  thus  making  sure  of  the  coveted  distinction. 

A  day  or  two  later,  these  comrades  organized  a  second  post  at 
Nantucket  and  a  third  at  Taunton.  Comrade  Cushman  exhibited 
such  zeal  and  earnestness  in  this  work  that  provisional  Commander 
Devens  insisted  on  having  that  position  formally  transferred  ;  and 
the  latter  therefore  resigned,  and  asked  for  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Cushman  in  his  stead,  which  was  accordingly  made.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  national  history  of  the  Order,  partially  consequent 
thereon,  but  in  a  larger  degree  because  of  the  destruction  of  all  the 
department  records  in  the  great  Boston  fire,  the  early  story  of  the 
Grand  Army  in  Massachusetts  is  incomplete  in  many  details,  but 
it  appears  certain  that  during  the  existence  of  the  provisional 
department  under  Comrade  Cushman,  ten  posts  were  organized. 
On  the  seventh  of  May,  1867,  a  permanent  department  was 
organized  by  a  delegate  convention  called  at  New  Bedford,  Com- 
mander Cushman  being  elected  Department,  or,  as  then  termed, 
Grand  Commander. 

Inspiring  his  new  official  associates  with  something  of  his  own 
ardor,  Commander  Cushman  divided  the  state  into  ten  districts, 
with  a  recruiting  officer  to  each,  and  the  "  missionary  work  "  was 
so  vigorously  prosecuted  that  the  commander  was  able  to  welcome 
to  the  regular  annual  encampment  in  January,  1868,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  over  forty  posts,  with  a  membership  of  fully  two 
thousand,  while  applications  for  nearly  a  score  of  additional  posts 
were  nearly  ready  for  consideration.  During  the  year  1867,  a 
visit  of  Gen.  P.  H.  Sheridan  to  Boston  was  made  the  occasion  of 
a  torchlight  parade  of  the  posts  of  the  Grand  Army,  and  the  fine 
appearance  made  by  the  organization  on  this  first  public  display 
attracted  general  attention,  and  was  doubtless  one  means  of 
largely  increasing  the  membership. 

As  has  been  stated,  on  account  of  the  careless  compilation  of 
records  at  national  headquarters,  and  the  substantial  downfall  of 
the  posts  in  the  West,  where  its  great  strength  was  at  first,  the 
history  of  the  early  years  of  the  order  is  left  in  much  uncertainty. 
But  the  organization  had  in  the  western  states  a  wild,  riotous 
growth  ;  the  meagre  reports  extant  naming  two  hundred  thousand 
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as  the  membership  in  1867  ;  but  the  utter  lack  of  organization,  and 
the  intrusion  of  politics,  left  the  order,  almost  as  speedily  as  it  had 
sprung  into  existence,  a  complete  wreck. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1870,  the  department  of  Illinois,  where 
the  Grand  Army  had  its  birth,  had  been  reduced  from  over  three 
hundred  posts,  and  a  membership  of  forty  thousand,  to  less  than 
twenty-five  posts,  and  these  barely  existing  in  name  ;  and  two 
years  later  its  entire  membership  was  but  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight.  Indiana,  with  two  hundred  and  seventy-nine  posts,  and 
thirty  thousand  membership,  had  become  utterly  disorganized ; 
Iowa,  with  one  hundred  and  forty-four  posts,  had  ceased  to  have  a 
recognized  existence  ;  the  thirty  posts  in  Kansas  had  dwindled  to 
nine ;  Minnesota  had  shrunk  from  twenty-five  to  two  posts ;  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  posts  in  Missouri  had  no  department 
existence ;  in  Wisconsin,  of  seventy-nine,  less  than  a  dozen  were 
left,  and  in  Pennsylvania,  one  hundred  and  forty-three  out  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty-four  had  been  disbanded.  At  the  session  of 
the  National  Encampment  in  May,  1870,  the  Adjutant-General  re- 
ported that  only  three  departments,  Massachusetts  being  one, 
could  give  the  exact  number  of  the  members  upon  their  rolls,  and 
the  national  headquarters  were  then  involved  in  over  $3,000  of 
indebtedness. 

But  in  Massachusetts,  the  founders  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  wisely  bolted  and  double-barred  the  doors  against  the 
intrusion  of  partisan  topics,  and  the  growth  of  the  organization 
was  steady  and  continuous.  In  January,  1868,  comrade  A.  B.  R. 
Sprague  was  elected  to  succeed  Commander  Cushman,  and  at  the 
end  of  his  term  was  able  to  report  seventy-three  posts,  with  a 
membership  of  six  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine. 

How  well  the  department  of  Massachusetts  kept,  through  these 
early  years,  the  Grand  Army  banner  in  the  front,  is  evidenced  by 
the  following :  — 

The  percentage  in  this  department  alone  of  the  entire  member- 
ship in  the  United  States  was,  in  1872,  38  per  cent ;  1873,  42  per 
cent;  1874,  43  per  cent;  1875,  38  per  cent;  1876,  32  per  cent; 
l%77>  33  Per  cent  >  ^78,  30  per  cent ;  1879,  21  per  cent. 

From  the  latter  year,  because  of  the  rapid  growth  in  Pennsylva- 
nia and  New  York,  and  of  the  reorganization  and  great  increase 
of  the  departments  in  western  states,  this  percentage  was  rapidly 
decreased  to  six  per  cent  in  1885,  Dut  f°r  ten  successive  years  the 
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official  national  reports  accord  to  Massachusetts,  in  all  respects, 
the  position  of  "the  banner  department."  In  April,  1868,  Com- 
mander-in-chief Logan  issued  his  order  for  the  observance  annu- 
ally of  the  thirtieth  of  May  as  a  Memorial  Day,  "for  the  purpose 
of  strewing  with  flowers  or  otherwise  decorating  the  graves  of 
those  who  died  in  defence  of  their  country  during  the  late  re- 
bellion," and  the  ceremony  into  which  so  much  of  tenderness  and 
patriotic  love  has  since  been  wrought,  was  most  heartily  inaugu- 
rated in  this  department. 

Comrade  F.  A.  Osborn  succeeded  Commander  Sprague,  oc- 
cupying the  position  during  the  year  1869.  Within  his  term,  a 
new  ritual,  establishing  three  grades  or  degrees,  was  adopted  by 
the  National  Encampment,  largely  in  compliance  with  the  desires 
of  the  members  of  the  western  departments,  against  the  earnest 
opposition  of  Massachusetts,  where  was  a  strong  wish  to  "  let  well 
enough  alone."  This  change  was  the  first  adverse  blow  felt  in  this 
department,  where  not  only  was  the  rapid  and  continuous  growth 
of  the  organization  retarded,  but  in  a  single  quarter  ending  Sept. 
30,  1869,  there  was  a  net  loss  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
nine  members.  But  this  was  partially  recovered  during  the  sub- 
sequent three  months,  and  the  Assistant  Adjutant-General  was 
able  to  report  at  the  close  of  the  year,  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
posts,  with  nine  thousand  members.  During  this  year  there  was 
put  in  operation  the  system  of  careful  inspection  of  the  several 
posts  by  department  officers,  which  has  since  become  a  part  of 
the  national  regulations,  and  which,  from  its  inception  in  this 
department,  has  contributed  so  largely  to  the  efficiency  and  growth 
of  the  organization.  With  the  retrogression  of  the  western 
departments,  Massachusetts  in  this  year  went  to  the  front  in  point 
of  numbers,  as  confessedly  also  in  perfection  of  organization  and 
completeness  of  Grand  Army  work,  and  held  that  position  until 
1880,  when  Pennsylvania  passed  her  in  point  of  membership.  It 
will  be  impossible  in  the  limit  of  this  article  to  speak  in  detail  of 
each  distinctive  year's  administration,  but  the  numerical  loss  of 
membership  was  not  the  most  serious  result  of  the  introduction  of 
the  grade  system  ;  among  those  who  then  dropped  out  of  the 
organization,  disbelieving  in  the  departure  from  the  original  sim- 
plicity of  forms,  were  some  of  the  most  active  and  influential 
members,  the  loss  of  whose  interest  and  personality  was  severely 
felt  for  years. 
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During  1870  and  1871,  the  growth  was  small,  and  high  water 
mark  for  that  period  was  reached  in  the  first  quarter  of  1873, 
when  a  membership  of  ten  thousand  and  seventy  was  reported. 
From  this  point  came  a  reaction,  the  numbers  slowly  and  steadily 
diminishing  for  six  years,  the  lowest  point  in  membership  being 
reached  in  the  spring  of  1879,  when  there  were  but  seven  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  forty-eight  upon  the  rolls. 

From  that  time,  slowly  at  first,  but  without  retrogression,  the 
membership  has  risen  to  its  present  point,  numbering  eighteen 
thousand. 

The  question  of  an  appropriate  badge,  which  had  received  much 
consideration  by  two  successive  National  Encampments  and  their 
committees,  was  finally  settled  by  a  resolution  passed  October  28, 
1869,  adopting  the  design  now  in  use,  to  be  made  of  bronze  from 
cannon  captured  during  the  war. 

During  one  or  two  years  of  the  Grand  Army  in  this  state,  there 
was  no  organized  charity  work,  but  the  necessity  for  systematized 
action  early  became  evident,  and  in  1870  posts  began  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  relief  fund,  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  and 
administered  by  special  committees  ;  and  in  this  direction  Massa- 
chusetts has  grandly  led  all  other  departments,  having  expended 
in  the  past  fifteen  years,  from  the  various  relief  funds  of  posts, 
over  $600,000. 

This  work  has  been  most  thoroughly  systematized,  in  nearly 
every  instance  cities  being  divided  by  wards,  and  large  towns  into 
districts,  with  a  special  investigating  committee  for  each,  and, 
from  the  intimacy  of  association,  the  knowledge  of  records,  and 
the  veterans'  natural  hatred  of  shams,  a  like  amount  of  money 
could  hardly  have  been  as  judiciously  or  economically  disbursed 
through  any  other  channels  ;  while  from  no  hands  could  aid  to  the 
family  or  dependent  ones  of  a  needy  veteran  come  with  so  little  of 
the  chilliness  of  reluctant  charity  as  from  those  of  old  comrades- 
in-arms. 

Unlike  most,  perhaps  every  other  charitable  society,  the  larger 
part  of  this  money  has,  continually,  from  the  first,  been  expended 
in  behalf  of  those  who  are  not  of  its  membership. 

From  time  to  time  the  posts  have  appealed  to  the  public,  by 
fairs,  concerts,  lectures,  and  like  entertainments,  for  the  means  to 
replenish  their  relief  funds,  and  the  response  has  ever  been 
worthy  the  generosity  and  patriotism  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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At  the  present  time,  the  posts  have  in  these  funds  about 
$  1 20,000. 

With  the  incoming  of  Commander  Horace  Binney  Sargent,  in 
1876,  the  Grand  Army  entered  upon  a  new  and  broader  field  in  its 
work  of  fraternal  charity ;  large  as  had  been  the  liberality  of 
Massachusetts  towards  its  veterans,  the  Commonwealth  yet  lacked 
for  its  own  what  the  national  government  had  established  for 
the  helpless  and  needy  wards  of  the  Republic,  —  a  Soldiers  and 
Sailors  Home.  With  the  same  earnestness  and  fervor  which  had 
made  him  the  trusted  military  confidant  of  Governor  Andrew,  and 
later,  a  splendid  commanding  officer  in  the  field,  Commander 
Sargent  threw  himself  into  the  work  of  securing  this  great  need 
of  the  Commonwealth.  The  times  were  far  from  auspicious ; 
business  was  suffering  from  severe  depression,  property  values 
were  feeling  the  apparent  shrinkage  incident  to  the  approach  to  a 
coin  basis,  Comrade  Sargent  personally  being  among  the  foremost 
sufferers,  while  the  strength  of  the  Grand  Army  was  from  these 
causes  constantly  diminishing ;  and,  at  the  outset,  not  a  few  of 
the  members  of  the  organization  doubted  the  necessity  for,  or 
feared  the  failure  of,  the  project.  But  there  was  contagion  in  the 
fiery  enthusiasm  and  terrible  earnestness  of  Commander  Sargent, 
and,  slowly  at  first,  but  surely,  the  plan  won  its  way.  Breaking 
their  hitherto  and  since  invariable  rule  of  "one  term"  elections 
of  department  commander,  the  comrades  in  Massachusetts  a 
second  and  a  third  time  re-elected  Commander  Sargent,  and, 
before  the  close  of  the  latter  term,  he  saw  the  beginning  of  the 
end  in  the  establishment  of  a  Soldiers  Home  on  Powder  Horn 
Hill,  Chelsea. 

The  work  had  been  of  slow  growth  ;  the  posts  were  appealed 
to,  public  meetings  were  held,  and  at  camp-fires  and  other  gath- 
erings the  necessity  for  the  procurement  of  a  Home  was  strongly 
urged  ;  but  during  the  earlier  months  there  were  only  a  few  tangi- 
ble evidences  of  prospective  success,  here  and  there  a  small  con- 
tributor, so  that  many  who  had  been  enthusiastic  became  down- 
cast and  discouraged.  But  there  was  one  comrade  whose  faith 
failed  not,  and  when  the  workers  wearied,  Comrade  Sargent 
became  only  the  more  resolute  and  determined.  During  his  sec- 
ond  term,  he  was  able  to  announce  the  receipt  of  a  small  bequest 
in  the  will  of  a  generous  lady,  and  this  afforded  the  basis  for  yet 
more  persistent  appeals  to  the  public.    An  act  of  incorporation 
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was  procured  from  the  legislature,  by  which  the  control  of  the 
institution  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Grand  Army,  by  the 
selection  of  a  majority  of  the  trustees  from  this  organization. 
With  the  small  amount  of  money  secured,  a  beginning  was  made 
by  the  purchase  of  the  property  now  used  as  a  Home,  and  on  the 
eighth  day  of  June,  1881,  the  dedicatory  exercises  were  held,  and 
the  Home  opened  July  25  of  the  following  year.  Already,  how- 
ever, a  movement  had  been  inaugurated  for  a  grand  bazaar  in 
December,  at  the  Mechanics'  Building  in  Boston.  Gen.  Sar- 
gent, who  had  been  chosen  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
which  position  he  filled  until  his  removal  from  the  state,  succeeded 
in  interesting  a  large  number  of  the  leading  citizens  of  the  state, 
and  was  fortunate  in  calling  to  his  aid  as  chief  marshal,  Col.  A. 
A.  Rand,  to  whose  admirable  organizing  powers  much  of  the 
success  of  the  bazaar  was  due.  The  women,  always  loyal  to  the 
veterans,  went  enthusiastically  into  the  work,  the  posts  joined 
heartily,  and  the  general  public  responded  liberally,  and  at  the  end 
nearly  fifty  thousand  dollars  was  turned  over  to  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Home,  which,  with  the  addition  of  $10,000,  the  munificent 
gift  of  Capt.  J.  B.  Thomas,  enabled  the  managers  to  pay  the  bal- 
ance of  the  purchase  money  upon  the  property,  and  largely 
increase  the  number  of  inmates.  For  more  than  five  years  past, 
the  deserving  applicants  have  been  in  excess  of  the  capacity  of 
the  Home,  and  there  was  also  an  imperative  necessity  for  enlarged 
hospital  accommodations. 

In  1884,  therefore,  steps  were  initiated  for  the  Carnival,  held  in 
Boston  in  February,  1885.  By  another  bit  of  good  fortune,  Col. 
A.  C.  Wellington  was  secured  as  chief  marshal,  and  again  success 
crowned  the  effort,  over  sixty  thousand  dollars  being  realized  as 
the  net  result.  The  legislature  makes  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$15,000  towards  the  support  of  the  Home,  which  now  contains 
one  hundred  and  ten  inmates,  to  be  increased  about  thirty  upon 
the  completion  of  the  new  hospital  building. 

Since  the  institution  of  the  Grand  Army  in  Massachusetts,  its 
commanders  have  been  as  follows  :  — 

1866,  provisional,  Chas.  Devens,  A.  S.  Cushman  ;  1867,  A.  S. 
Cushman  ;  1868,  A.  B.  R.  Sprague  ;  1869,  Francis  A.  Osborne; 
1870,  James  L.  Bates;  1871,  William  Cogswell;  1872,  Henry  R. 
Sibley;  1873,  A.  B.  Underwood;  1874,  J.  W.  Kimball;  1875, 
Geo.  S.  Merrill ;   iSy6-yy-ySy  Horace  Binney  Sargent ;  1879, 
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J.  G.  B.  Adams;  1880,  John  A.  Hawes  ;  1881,  Geo.  W.  Creasey  ; 
1882,  Geo.  H.  Patch  ;  1883,  Geo.  S.  Evans  ;  1884,  John  D.  Billings  ; 
1885,  John  W.  Hersey  ;  1886,  Richard  F.  Tobin. 

The  Assistant  Adjutant-Generals,  to  whose  systematic  work 
this  department  has  been  so  greatly  indebted  for  its  efficiency, 
have  been  Thomas  Sherwin,  Henry  B.  Peirce,  James  F.  Meech, 
and  Alfred  C.  Munroe. 

Having  for  eight  years  led  in  members  and  excellency  all  the 
departments  of  the  country,  with  its  record  of  over  $600,000, 
expended  in  its  relief  work,  with  $120,000  now  held  for  that  pur- 
pose, with  a  membership  of  nearly  eighteen  thousand,  and  pos- 
sessing the  only  Soldiers  Home  in  the  nation,  established  solely 
through  its  own  efforts  and  still  maintained  in  its  hands,  the  Grand 
Army  of  Massachusetts  has  a  right  to  be  proud  of  its  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  virtues  of  "  Fraternity,  Charity,  and  Loyalty." 


ON    DETACHED  SERVICE. 

AN  EPISODE  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

BY  CHARLES  A.   PATCH,   MASS.  VOLS. 

Most  sketches  of  battle-scenes,  in  their  voluminous  details  of 
movements  and  vivid  descriptions  of  action,  so  completely  hide 
the  actual  feelings  of  the  men  engaged  that  the  inexperienced  may 
be  pardoned  the  thought,  that,  having  donned  the  insignia  of  a 
soldier,  a  man  instantly  becomes  filled  with  martial  ardor,  and  eager 
to  face  the  most  withering  fire  of  musketry  or  artillery.  But  the 
reality  is  far  different ;  very  few  men  are  so  constituted,  or  are  so 
reckless  of  their  lives,  that  they  can  listen  to  the  unearthly  screech 
of  the  shell  or  the  crash  of  solid  shot,  mingled  with  the  sickening 
thud  of  grape  and  bullets,  without  a  shiver  of  weakness  creeping 
through  their  systems,  and  a  helpless  knocking  of  their  knees  to- 
gether. It  is  a  military  fact  that  lines  of  combatants  as  they 
go  into  position  are  not  made  up  of  heroes,  and  regiments  which 
won  renown  in  such  scenes  of  carnage  as  Fredericksburg,  or  Get- 
tysburg, or  the  Wilderness,  were  composed  of  plain,  quiet  men, 
who  were  faint-hearted  and  homesick  when  forming  in  front  of 
flashing  batteries  or  heavy  bodies  of  opposing  troops.    It  was  only 
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when  completely  involved  in  the  struggle,  after  the  madness  of 
excitement  had  overcome  the  real  man,  that  they  proved  them- 
selves to  be,  what  we  now  know  them,  heroes.  But  it  very  often 
happened  that  troops  were  placed  in  positions  where  neither  glory 
nor  honor  could  redound  to  them,  however  brave  they  might  be, 
and  where  the  results  of  such  movements  were  not  at  all  in  keeping 
with  the  loss  of  life  incurred.  This  little  sketch  covers  somewhat 
such  an  occasion,  where  troops  comparatively  new  in  the  service 
were  ordered  to  perform  work  which  seemed  uncalled-for  and  extra 
hazardous,  and  of  so  little  consequence  that  no  record  will  ever  be 
made  of  it,  although  lives  were  lost  in  its  accomplishment.  An 
inside  view  is  simply  given  of  the  true  feelings  and  actions  of  men 
at  such  times,  and  necessarily  lacks  the  glow  of  enthusiasm  which 
is  thrown  around  the  picture  of  the  historic  battle.  But  to  the 
story. 

If  there  was  one  feature  in  the  South  which  annoyed  the  Fed- 
eral commanders  more  than  another  it  was  the  railroad  system. 
Through  its  medium  they  were  enabled  to  supply  their  armies 
from  the  great  plantation  centres  where  war  was  unknown.  With 
a  railroad  at  the  back  of  each  army,  they  were  enabled  to  move 
with  small  wagon  trains,  and  could  utilize  troops  that  would  other- 
wise have  been  detached  as  guards.  By  its  potent  power,  also, 
the  troops  were  hurried  from  point  to  point  of  the  Confederacy,  thus 
keeping  the  Federal  armies  so  long  outside  the  charmed  circle  of 
the  seceded  States.  With  worn-out  rails,  scant  supply  of  carriage- 
material,  and  wheezy  engines,  they  performed  herculean  labor 
throughout  the  war.  Consequently  it  became  the  favorite  pastime 
and  the  almost  sole  business  of  Union  cavalry  to  destroy  or  at- 
tempt destruction  of  railroad  communication.  Thousands  upon 
thousands  of  valuable  lives  were  sacrificed  in  such  movements, 
and  without  any  material  damage  to  the  fighting  centre  of  the 
Confederacy. 

Our  department  commander,  becoming  infatuated  with  this 
method  of  making  war  upon  the  South,  was  urging  his  corps  to- 
wards a  well-known  railroad  junction  one  clear,  cool  day  in  Decem- 
ber, '62.  We  were  some  fifty  miles  from  our  base,  and  bodies  of 
the  enemy  were  continually  harassing  our  line  of  march,  some- 
times meeting  us  in  sharp  conflict,  and  at  all  times  impeding  our 
progress  by  road-obstruction.  Already  the  killed  and  wounded 
were  counted  by  hundreds,  and  the  coveted  goal  still  far  away. 
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As  we  plodded  wearily  along,  wondering  what  would  happen  next, 
one  of  the  division  staff  dashed  up  to  our  brigadier  and  ordered 
him  to  detach  one  of  his  regiments  and  send  it  to  support  cavalry 
that  had  seized  a  bridge  some  miles  to  our  right.  It  was  the  for- 
tune of  our  regiment  to  be  detached  for  the  service,  and  we 
marched  into  a  wood-road,  rather  depressed  in  feelings,  and  sadly 
missing  that  sense  of  security  which  the  fellowship  of  a  large  body 
of  men  gives  to  the  soldier.  On  we  went  for  about  three  miles 
through  dense  woods  that  chilled  one's  very  marrow  with  their 
gloom.  Occasional  glimpses  of  bits  of  blue  sky  through  the  over- 
arching branches  were  the  only  reminders  that  the  outside  world 
remained  as  it  used  to  be.  Once  or  twice  we  passed  small  open- 
ings in  which  some  poor  white  had  located,  and  where  half-naked 
children  were  the  only  signs  of  civilization,  or,  rather,  unciviliza- 
tion,  till,  at  last,  under  the  guidance  of  a  scout,  we  filed  into  a 
clearing  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  bridge.  Through  the 
woods  we  could  see  two  guns  planted  in  the  road  at  the  bridge- 
head, and  a  squadron  of  dismounted  cavalry  supporting  them.  The 
smoke  rising  from  the  partially  burnt  timbers,  and  the  frequent 
interchange  of  rifle  and  carbine  shots,  with  now  and  then  the  roar 
of  artillery,  gave  ample  evidence  that  business  would  soon  be 
lively  in  that  locality.  The  outlook  was  not  at  all  enlivening ;  our 
regiment  was  small  in  number,  the  woods  dark  and  treacherous, 
—  the  main  army  adding  mile  upon  mile  to  the  interval  between 
us,  —  and  we  were  very  forcibly  impressed  that  even  railroad-smash- 
ing, in  plenty  of  company,  was  far  better  than  bridge-burning  with 
such  lonesome  surroundings. 

While  chewing  the  cud  of  reflection,  and  anxiously  considering 
the  situation,  a  major  of  cavalry  appeared  from  the  woods  calling 
for  assistance,  and  cold  perspiration  covered  us  as  our  captain  was 
ordered  to  place  his  company  under  the  major's  direction.  Com- 
mand was  given  to  "  Fall  in,"  which  we  did  with  very  solemn 
faces,  and  whisperings  went  through  the  ranks  that  we  guessed  it 
was  all  up  with  us ;  but  the  order  to  "  March  "  called  us  to  duty 
and  we  proceeded  down  the  road  accompanied  by  a  battery,  which 
had  at  that  moment  arrived  and  proved  a  welcome  addition  to  our 
meagre  force.  Halting  in  a  clump  of  trees,  a  short  distance 
from  the  river,  we  divested  ourselves  of  all  luggage  and  then  made 
our  way  through  the  woods  to  the  edge  of  a  field  that  bordered  on 
the  river  bank  ;  quietness  reigned  as  we  deployed  as  skirmishers, 
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and  just  before  we  advanced,  the  cavalryman  pleasantly  informed 
us  that  when  the  line  struck  a  certain  stump,  we  should  get  abun- 
dant notice  of  our  Confederate  friends'  proximity.  Not  in  the 
least  overjoyed  at  this  information,  we  crept  slowly  forward,  all  eyes 
and  ears,  and  as  the  extreme  left  came  into  line  with  the  stump,  the 
heavens  opened,  or  at  least  we  thought  they  had,  and  six  pieces 
of  artillery  sent  their  compliments  in  the  shape  of  so  many  barrels- 
ful  of  grape.  One  grand  whir-r-r-r  went  over  us,  around  us,  and, 
in  imagination,  through  us ;  it  took  but  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  minute 
for  fifty  men  to  flatten  themselves  upon  the  earth  and  wish  they 
had  never  gone  to  the  war.  Xo  time  was  wasted  in  examining  the 
topography  of  the  position,  or  in  looking  for  safer  quarters,  our 
military  discipline  showing  itself  in  the  unanimity  with  which 
we  then  and  there  dropped  as  one  man.  In  the  short  interval 
between  the  first  and  second  discharges  of  grape,  one  of  those  inci- 
dents occurred  which  often  turns  the  seriousness  of  battle  into  a 
seeming  frolic.  While  considering  the  expediency  of  advancing, 
our  attention  was  drawn  to  the  antics  of  several  cattle,  which  had 
been  quietly  grazing  near  by,  now  so  thoroughly  astonished  at  the 
strange  proceedings  that  they  were  literally  attempting  to  carry 
out  the  old  Mother  Goose  rhyme  of  "jumping  over  the  moon." 
With  tails  stiff  as  crowbars  and  hind  legs  higher  than  their  heads, 
they  were  cavorting  around  the  field,  bellowing  with  fright,  and 
making  such  an  extremely  ludicrous  spectacle,  that,  in  our  excited 
condition,  it  was  more  than  we  could  bear,  and  almost  hysterical 
laughter  weakened  us  so  that  we  were  hardly  able  to  move.  But 
the  range  of  the  enemy's  guns  was  too  accurate  to  admit  of  a  long 
stay  in  this  locality,  so  we  pushed  on,  rolling  or  crawling,  to  the 
thin  line  of  trees  by  the  river,  continual  discharges  of  grape  add- 
ing increased  momentum  to  our  movements,  and  solid  shot  from 
our  own  battery  crossing  us  so  closely  that  it  made  the  neighbor- 
hood more  dangerous  than  social.  Drawing  long  breaths  of  relief 
at  last,  behind  the  partial  shelter  of  a  rail  fence,  we  began  to  make 
as  close  investigation  of  our  opponents  across  the  stream  as  the 
difficulties  of  the  position  would  allow.  We  found  the  country 
thickly  inhabited,  every  stump  and  tree  sheltering  its  quota  of  men 
in  gray,  and  six  ugly-looking  cannon  at  work  upon  our  position  with 
a  rapidity  and  precision  that  was  certainly  commendable  to  them, 
if  not  fully  appreciated  by  us.  However,  we  soon  lost  our  fears 
and  misgivings  in  our  eagerness  to  make  the  climate  as  warm  for 
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them  as  they  had  so  far  made  it  for  us,  and  we  settled  down  to  our 
work  with  a  vim  that  would  have  made  old  veterans  envious.  The 
river  was  so  narrow  that  every  movement  on  either  side  was  visi- 
ble, and,  lying  flat  upon  the  ground,  we  fired  for  hours  at  any  signs 
of  life,  and  were  continually  answered  by  the  zip-zip  of  bullets  as 
they  flew  past  our  heads,  or  buried  themselves  in  the  rails  above 
us.  Thus  the  conflict  continued  ;  grape  and  solid  shot  tore  franti- 
cally over  us,  plowing  up  the  dirt  and  crashing  through  the  woods 
in  the  rear,  filling  our  ears  with  the  most  frightful  din.  Our 
greatest  difficulty  was  in  loading,  for  if  so  much  as  a  hand  was 
exposed  to  view,  such  a  rain  of  lead  would  be  sent  our  way  that  it 
took  some  minutes  to  assure  one's  self  that  he  was  not  killed. 
Once  in  a  while,  the  word  would  be  passed  along,  "George  is 
wounded,"  "  Ned  is  killed,"  or,  "  Scrg't  Smith  "  has  a  hole  through 
his  arm,  and  we  would  instinctively  get  closer  to  the  ground  and 
flatten  ourselves  out  as  thin  as  possible.  Hunger  and  thirst  also 
began  to  tell  on  us,  and  we  longed  for  the  darkness  to  come,  but 
our  opponents  with  their  larger  force  held  us  to  our  work,  seeming 
loth  to  have  us  depart. 

About  dusk  the  order  was  given  to  fall  back  quickly  and  quietly, 
but  how  to  do  it  safely  in  the  face  of  a  regiment  of  Confederates 
was  a  puzzle  to  be  solved  ;  edging  backward  till  at  fair  distance 
from  the  fence,  we  suddenly  rose  and  scampered,  in  knots  of  two 
or  three,  at  break-neck  speed  for  the  other  side  of  the  field,  with 
bullets  and  grape  buzzing  around  us  like  angry  wasps.  When,  at 
length,  we  gathered,  shivering  with  the  cold,  around  our  pile  of  blan- 
kets, and  felt  hungrily  in  the  emptiness  of  our  haversacks  for  one 
remaining  cracker,  the  prevailing  feeling  was  that  "we  wanted  to  go 
home,"  but,  to,  our  intense  disgust,  we  were  ordered  to  eat  our  hard- 
tack, if  so  fortunate  as  to  have  any,  and,  as  soon  as  sufficiently  dark 
to  conceal  our  movements,  to  picket  the  river  bank  near  the  bridge 
and  be  ready  to  support  the  battery  in  any  attempted  night  sur- 
prise. This  we  felt  to  be  an  outrage  on  good  nature,  and  so  ex- 
pressed ourselves  in  language  not  at  all  polite.  We  were  tired 
and  hungry,  and  the  night  cold  and  sharp,  but  orders  are  orders 
and  must  be  obeyed,  and  we  moodily  wended  our  way  to  our  var- 
ious stations. 

It  was  a  good  time  to  illustrate  those  lines  of  Tennyson,  — 
"Theirs  not  to  make  reply, 
Theirs  not  to  reason  why." 
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Nevertheless  we  were  not  at  all  in  harmony  with  the  poem,  but 
felt  perfectly  willing  and  wholly  competent  to  instruct  our  com- 
manders on  the  correct  way  to  handle  troops.  As  we  pushed  on 
through  the  underbrush  and  debris  of  the  forest,  the  smallest  stick 
trod  upon  would  crack  like  a  rifle-shot,  and  the  unearthly  howl  of 
a  dog,  in  the  yard  of  a  hut  near  by,  made  our  hair  stand  on  end  as 
it  echoed  through  the  woods.  The  hours  passed  tediously  as  we 
peered  through  the  darkness  across  the  sluggish  stream  to  the  op- 
posite side ;  but  a  little  after  midnight  movements  of  the  enemy, 
which  they  did  not  try  to  conceal,  awakened  our  fears  ;  the  noise 
of  bodies  of  men  moving  from  different  points,  mingled  with  the 
sound  of  voices  and  frequent  shouts,  led  us  to  feel  that  life  would 
be  safer  and  pleasanter  behind  our  battery,  when  an  officer  came 
from  the  rear  and  ordered  us  to  come  out  in  a  hurry.  We  didn't 
stand  upon  the  order  of  going,  but  "got,  right  smart,"  —  not  a 
word  of  fault  was  found,  nor  a  complaint  made,  out  of  harmony 
with  the  officer's  wishes.  Company  was  formed  at  once,  and  the 
retreat  up  the  road  commenced,  many  an  eye  peering  back  into 
the  darkness  to  see  if  the  expected  pursuit  had  begun  ;  and  had  we 
waited  an  hour  longer,  our  march  would  have  been  towards  the 
prison-pens  of  Georgia,  for  our  opponents  then  crossed  the  bridge 
with  a  force  that  would  have  swept  us  away  in  a  moment ;  and  the 
longer  we  live  the  happier  we  feel  that  our  curiosity  remained  un- 
satisfied. Upon  reaching  the  regiment  we  learned  that  our 
corps,  having  been  unable  to  accomplish  the  object  in  view,  as 
so  many  other  expeditions  failed  to  do,  were  in  retreat,  with  heavy 
forces  fresh  from  Lee's  army  in  pursuit,  and  that  it  behooved  us 
to  cover  the  three-mile  interval  in  double-quick  time  if  we  would 
join  the  procession  in  safety.  We  had  been  without  rations  all 
day,  and  for  drinkables  had  only  the  water  that  lay  in  puddles  by 
the  roadside  ;  but,  wearied  as  we  were,  we  kept  pace  with  the  other 
companies,  muttering  bitter  imprecations  against  everybody  in 
general,  as  we  stumbled  into  holes  or  tripped  over  sticks  in  the  in- 
tense darkness  of  the  forest  road.  At  early  dawn  we  fell  into  the 
line  of  the  retreating  corps,  but  not  till  near  midnight  did  the 
army  halt  with  the  feeling  that  it  had  placed  safe  distance  between 
it  and  our  adversaries.  Then  we  '  broke  ranks  for  rails,'  and,  with 
coffee  and  pipes,  sat  beside  the  cheering  blaze  recounting  the  inci- 
dents of  the  engagement.  Our  little  encounter,  so  insignificant 
beside  the  story  of  great  battles,  was  yet  full  of  interest  to  us,  and 
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some  were  missing  from  our  ranks  who  would  never  again  re- 
spond to  their  country's  call.  To  them  and  theirs  it  was  the 
great  battle  of  the  Rebellion  ;  to  us,  who  live  to  tell  of  it,  only  an 
episode  of  army  life. 


A  TOWN  MEETING-HOUSE, 

AND    TOWN    POLITICS   IN   THE    LAST  CENTURY. 
BY  ATHERTON  P.   MASON,   M.  D. 

Nearly  a  century  ago  the  little  town,  now  the  prosperous  city, 
of  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  was  the  scene  of  a  fierce  contest  that  lasted  a 
decade.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  town  was  there  contention  so 
bitter  or  opposition  so  determined  as  that  shown  in  the  ninety-nine 
town  meetings  held  during  the  years  1786-96.  The  cause  of  this 
tempest  in  a  teapot  was  the  location  of  a  new  meeting-house. 

At  that  time  the  "center  of  the  town"  was  in  the  easterly  part 
of  the  township,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  Union  Passenger 
Depot.  Here  were  located  the  rather  shabby  yellow  meeting- 
house, Cowdin's  tavern,  Dea.  Ephraim  Kimball's  mill,  Joseph  Fox's 
"red  store,"  and  several  dwelling-houses.  Westward  from  this  ran 
a  country  road  (now  Main  Street)  along  which  were  scattered  half 
a  dozen  houses.  West  of  the  present  junction  of  River  and  Main 
Streets  there  were  almost  no  habitations  until  reaching  the  high 
land,  now  known  as  Dean  Hill,  about  if  miles  distant.  This  high 
land  was  early  settled  by  farmers,  because  of  the  excellent  soil, 
and  comparative  freedom  from  early  frosts.  Here  were  two  tav- 
erns, a  blacksmith's  shop,  a  store,  and  a  number  of  dwellings. 
These  people  in  the  west  were  considerably  removed  from  the  river, 
which  at  that  time  was  regarded  as  a  curse  to  the  town,  and  were 
desirous  of  being  separated  from  Fitchburg  in  order  to  escape  the 
heavy  tax  annually  levied  to  maintain  bridges.  Moreover  the  west 
was  then  the  more  flourishing  settlement,  and  its  inhabitants  began 
to  feel  that  they  ought  to  have  a  meeting-house  of  their  own,  and 
not  be  obliged  to  travel  to  the  easterly  part  of  the  town  to  attend 
church,  —  in  a  word  they  felt  rather  abused  at  being  considered  a 
suburb. 

Early  in  1785  one  of  the  articles  in  the  town-meeting  warrant 
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was,  "To  see  if  the  town  will  take  into  consideration  the  request 
of  Jacob  Upton  and  others,  to  see  if  the  town  will  set  off  the  in- 
habitants of  the  northwesterly  part  of  Fitchburg,  with  their  lands 
and  privileges,  free  and  clear  from  said  Fitchburg,  to  join  the  ex- 
treme part  of  Westminster,  with  the  north-easterly  part  of  Ash- 
burnham,  to  be  incorporated  into  a  town,  to  have  town  privileges, 
as  other  towns."  Had  this  request  been  granted  a  new  meeting- 
house would  have  been  built  near  Upton's  tavern ;  but  it  was 
promptly  dismissed.  Baffled,  but  not  dismayed,  the  petitioners 
came  to  the  town  meeting  held  in  May,  1 7S5,  with  a  proposition 
to  annex  to  Fitchburg  "  about  a  mile  or  more  in  width  of  land,  with 
the  inhabitants  thereon,  of  the  northerly  part  of  the  town  of  West- 
minster," and  these  additional  people  were  "to  join  the  inhabitants 
of  said  Fitchburg  to  build  a  meeting-house  on  Ezra  Upton's  land." 
This  scheme  was  very  artful,  but  the  wise  men  of  the  east  saw  that 
such  a  move  would  throw  the  balance  of  power  into  the  hands  of 
the  west,  and  therefore  voted  it  down. 

These  two  defeats  stirred  up  the  people  of  the  west,  and  they 
determined  to  carry  their  point  in  some  way.  In  March,  1786, 
they  petitioned  "that  Rev.  Mr.  Payson  have  liberty  to  preach 
some  part  of  the  time  in  the  year  in  the  westerly  part  of  the 
town."  This  was  certainly  a  modest  request,  but  was  denied,  the 
people  of  the  east  evidently  thinking  that  if  they  yielded  an  inch 
they  might,  at  no  very  distant  date,  have  to  travel  two  or  three 
miles. 

All  this,  however,  was  but  a  skirmish.  The  date  of  the  beginning 
of  the  real  contest  was  Sept.  12,  1786,  when  it  was  voted  "to  build 
a  new  meeting-house  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  or  in  the  nearest 
convenient  place  to  the  centre."  It  was  thus  agreed  that  a  new 
house  was  to  be  built,  but  wJiere  to  build  it  was  not  easily  deter- 
mined. The  maxim,  large  bodies  move  slowly,  was  verified  in  this 
instance,  for,  although  there  was  much  private  sputtering  in  re- 
gard to  the  location,  no  further  public  action  was  taken  for  two 
years.  Meanwhile  Jedediah  Cooper  and  Jacob  Upton,  the  two  tav- 
ern keepers  in  the  westerly  part  of  the  town,  despairing  of  any  re- 
dress, determined,  together  with  some  of  their  neighbors,  to  have  a 
meeting-house  among  themselves  at  any  rate.  They  accordingly 
erected  in  the  course  of  time  a  shabby  structure,  just  within  the 
limits  of  the  town,  whicn  was  used  to  some  extent  for  preaching; 
but  the  proprietors  did  not  take  much  care  of  it,  and  its  dilapidated 
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appearance  earned  for  it  the  name  of  the  "  Lord's  Barn."  It  was 
sold  and  taken  down  about  sixty  years  ago,  and  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  (about  thirty-six  dollars)  were  divided  among  the  pro- 
prietors. 

Sept.  9,  1788,  the  subject  was  again  brought  before  the  town 
by  means  of  an  article  in  the  warrant,  —  "  To  see  if  the  town  will 
erect  a  meeting-house  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  or  receive  any 
part  of  Westminster  that  shall  be  willing  to  join  with  us,  and  then 
erect  a  meeting-house  in  the  nearest  convenient  place  to  the  cen- 
tre." This  article  was  put  into  the  warrant  by  the  people  of  the 
west,  whose  underlying  object  was  the  formation  of  a  new  town, 
while  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  were  strenuously  opposed  to  this 
project.  No  action  was  taken  on  this  article  at  this  meeting.  A 
few  days  later,  Sept.  23,  a  meeting  was  called,  at  which  a  commit- 
tee, consisting  of  Moses  Hale,  Oliver  Stickney,  Daniel  Putnam, 
Jacob  Upton,  and  Asa  Perry,  was  appointed  •*  to  find  a  place  to  erect 
a  meeting-house  in  the  most  convenient  place  to  accommodate  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Fitchburg."  The  result  of  the  investi- 
gation made  by  these  five  gentlemen  was  that  two  of  them  found 
the  most  convenient  place  to  be  in  the  west,  two  in  the  east,  and 
the  remaining  member  was  upon  the  fence.  A  town  meeting  was 
held,  Oct.  2,  to  hear  the  report  of  this  committee,  and  when  it  had 
been  given  it  was  rejected,  and  the  gentlemen  were  promptly  dis- 
charged from  further  services  in  that  direction.  A  motion  was  then 
made  to  place  the  new  house  on  the  site  of  the  old  one  :  this  was  nega- 
tived. Then,  "  after  much  consideration,"  as  the  record  says,  it  was 
voted  "  to  erect  the  new  meeting-house  in  the  nearest  convenient 
place  to  the  centre."  Such  brilliant  progress  must  have  been  alto- 
gether too  gratifying,  for  a  few  minutes  later  it  was  voted  "  to  recon- 
sider all  votes  hitherto  passed  relating  to  this  matter."  At  this 
stage  in  the  proceedings  the  meeting  was  adjourned  to  nine  o'clock 
of  the  next  day. 

On  the  following  morning  the  parties  proceeded  to  business.  It 
was  first  moved  to  place  the  tfew  house  where  the  old  one  then 
stood  ;  this  was  again  negatived.  It  was  then  moved  to  place  it 
"on  the  hill  near  Phineas  Sawyer's  house,  on  the  land  belonging 
to  the  heirs  of  Mr.  Ezra  Upton"  (in  the  westerly  part  of  the  town). 
The  meeting  was  divided  on  this  motion,  "to  find  a  true  vote,"  as 
the  record  states,  and  thirty-two  voted  in  favor  of  it  and  seventeen 
against  it.    So  by  a  vote  of  nearly  two  to  one  it  was  decided  to 
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place  the  new  house  in  the  west,  and  it  looked  as  if  everything  was 
going  on  swimmingly.  A  committee  was  chosen,  consisting  of 
Reuben  Smith,  Asa  Perry,  Phineas  Sawyer,  Elijah  Carter,  and 
Jacob  Upton,  "  to  be  invested  with  power  to  agree  with  the  own- 
ers of  the  new  frame  erecting  for  a  meeting-house  (that  of  Jacob 
Upton  and  others  before  mentioned)  in  the  north-westerly  part  of 
the  town,  if  that  appear  cheapest  for  the  town,  —  otherways  are 
invested  with  power  to  provide  materials  and  timber  for  building  a 
new  meeting-house  in  the  prudentest  manner  for  said  town  on  said 
plat  of  ground."  This  committee  was  instructed  to  report  pro- 
gress at  the  next  town  meeting. 

This  was  a  bitter  pill  for  the  east  to  swallow.  Resolved  on 
retaliation,  the  east  called  a  town  meeting  immediately  "To  see 
if  the  town  will  comply  with  a  request  of  a  number  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  Fitchburg,  to  grant  that  they,  together  with  their  respec- 
tive estates  and  interests,  may  be  set  off  from  Fitchburg  and 
annexed  to  Lunenburg."  This  request  was  denied.  The  honest 
people,  who,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  reconciliation  had  favored 
the  west  at  the  previous  meeting,  were  now  thoroughly  alarmed. 
They  held  the  balance  of  power,  and  were  in  a  very  unpleasant  pre- 
dicament. If  they  voted  to  place  the  new  house  in  the  east,  the 
west  threatened  to  form  a  new  parish  ;  and  if  they  favored  the 
west,  the  east  evinced  strong  symptoms  of  returning  to  the  parent 
town  of  Lunenburg. 

Meanwhile,  undaunted  by  this  sudden  squall  in  the  east,  the 
committee  had  bargained  for  the  frame  of  the  new  meeting-house 
being  erected  in  the  north-westerly  part  of  the  town,  prepared  a 
site  for  the  new  house  on  the  land  of  Ezra  Upton's  heirs,  and 
done  sundry  other  wise  things.  Nov.  17,  1788,  a  town  meeting 
was  called  to  listen  to  the  report  of  this  committee.  Their  excel- 
lent progress  was  set  forth  with  great  confidence,  whereupon  the 
meeting  gravely  voted  not  to  accept  the  report,  and  added  insult 
to  injury  by  summarily  discharging  the  committee  from  further 
service.  This  was  done  by  the  peacemakers  who  were  at  their 
wits'  ends,  and  this  time  threw  their  influence  into  the  eastern 
scale.  At  this  meeting  a  committee  was  chosen  to  find  the  centre 
of  the  town.  After  a  survey,  the  centre  was  found  to  be  on  the 
land  of  one  Thomas  Boynton,  about  five  hundred  feet  north  of  the 
pound.  Their  report  was  accepted  at  a  town  meeting  held  Dec. 
18,  1788,  and  a  committee,  consisting  of  Thomas  Cowdin,  Phineas 
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Hartwell,  Oliver  Stickney,  Daniel  Putnam,  and  Paul  Wetherbee, 
was  chosen  to  bargain  for  a  site  in  the  most  suitable  place.  This 
committee  bought  twenty-two  and  a  half  acres  of  land,  a  little 
south  of  the  pound,  of  Boynton,  paying  therefor  two  dollars  and 
thirty-three  cents  per  acre,  and  the  town  approved  this  action. 

The  west,  not  thinking  this  location  near  enough,  resorted  to 
the  old  scheme  of  forming  a  new  town,  and  called  two  meetings 
for  that  purpose,  thereby  scaring  the  conscientious  peacemakers 
nearly  out  of  their  wits  ;  but  for  some  reason  or  other  the  men  of 
the  west  did  not  put  in  an  appearance,  and  these  two  meetings 
were  uncommonly  peaceable.  The  petitions  were  dismissed.  The 
reason  of  their  non-appearance  at  these  meetings  probably  was 
that  the  people  of  the  west,  who  all  this  time  were  carrying  on 
their  plans  vigorously  but  quietly,  as  will  soon  be  seen,  wished  to 
lull  the  rest  of  the  town  into  a  sense  of  security. 

At  a  meeting  held  Nov.  2,  1789,  the  town  voted  "to  erect  a  new 
meeting-house  on  the  land  purchased  of  Thomas  Boynton,"  and 
a  committee  was  chosen  to  take  the  matter  in  charge.  Two 
weeks  later  the  town  voted  to  reconsider  all  former  votes  ;  so  that 
at  the  end  of  four  years  the  town  was  in  the  same  position 
regarding  this  matter  as  when  it  began  operations,  with  the 
exception  of  owning  twenty-two  and  a  half  acres  of  real  estate. 
The  cause  of  this  singular  action  was  the  culmination  of  the  move 
on  the  part  of  the  west,  alluded  to  above.  .  The  people  of  the  west, 
together  with  portions  of  Westminster,  Ashburnham,  and  Ashby, 
had  presented  to  the  General  Court  a  powerful  petition  for  an  act 
of  incorporation  into  a  town. 

"  This  petition  set  forth  in  glowing  colors  the  delightful  situa- 
tion of  the  contemplated  town — how  nature  had  lavished  all  her 
skill  upon  it  —  how  admirably  adapted  for  a  township  by  itself  was 
the  noble  swell  of  land  —  and  that  nothing  in  nature  or  in  art 
could  exceed  the  grand  and  imposing  spectacle  of  a  meeting-house 
towering  from  its  summit,  while  beneath  the  said  swell  was  a 
region  of  low,  sunken  land  which  almost  cut  off  the  petitioners 
from  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  mankind.1 " 

This  meant  business,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Fitchburg  drew  up 
a  spirited  remonstrance,  in  which  they  were  joined  by  the  people 
in  those  portions  of  the  three  adjoining  towns  not  included  in  the 

1  Torrey's  "  History  of  Fitchburg,"  Fitchburg,  1836. 
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proposed  new  township.  In  this  remonstrance  every  statement 
of  the  petitioners  was  denied,  and  the  whole  thing  denounced  as 
visionary.  This  matter  engrossed  the  attention  of  both  parties 
during  1790,  and  the  result  was  that  the  General  Court  refused  to 
incorporate  the  new  town. 

After  such  a  vigorous  contest  a  brief  breathing  spell  was  neces- 
sary; but  Sept.  7,  1791,  the  town  voted,  forty-one  to  twenty-three, 
"  to  erect  a  new  meeting-house  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  or  in  the 
nearest  convenientest  place  thereto."  This  double-barrelled  super- 
lativeness  shows  that  the  spirit  of  the  people  was  by  no  means  cast 
down  by  the  fruitless  struggle  of  five  years.  At  this  meeting  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  plan  a  new  house.  Oct.  10,  this  com- 
mittee reported  to  the  town  "to  build  a  house  sixty  by  forty-six  feet, 
with  a  porch  at  each  end  twelve  by  eleven  feet,  with  stairs  into  the 
galleries."  There  were  to  be  forty-six  pews  on  the  ground  floor, 
and  twenty-five  in  the  galleries,  to  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidders, 
and  three  years  were  to  be  allowed  in  which  to  build  the  house. 
This  report  was  accepted  at  a  meeting  held  Nov.  14,  1791.  A 
committee  was  also  chosen  to  clear  a  site  upon  the  land  purchased 
of  Thomas  Boynton  and  build  the  house.  Dec.  27,  1791,  the  town 
with  its  usual  consistency  voted  "to  dismiss  the  committee  chosen 
to  build  a  new  meeting-house  from  further  service."  Thus  the 
matter  again  stood  as  at  the  beginning. 

For  nearly  three  years  thereafter  the  pot  continued  to  boil,  but 
nothing  more  was  done  about  church  affairs  in  town  meeting,  ex- 
cept that  on  May  17,  1793,  the  people  showed  their  obstinacy  by 
refusing  "  to  repair  the  meeting-house  windows,  and  to  paint  the 
outside  of  the  meeting-house." 

Sept.  3,  1794,  operations  were  again  renewed  by  voting  "  to  erect 
a  meeting-house  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  or  in  the  nearest  con- 
venientist  place  thereto,  to  accommodate  the  inhabitants  thereof 
for  divine  worship."  Three  disinterested  individuals,  Joseph 
Stearns  and  David  Kilburn  of  Lunenburg,  and  Benjamin  Kimball 
of  Harvard,  were  chosen  by  ballot  as  a  committee  to  discover  that 
much-to-be-desired  spot,  "the  nearest  convenientist  place  to  the 
centre."  They  found  the  centre  to  be  a  little  less  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  north-east  of  the  pound,  but  considered  the  most  eligible 
location  for  the  house  to  be  about  a  half  a  mile  south  of  this  point, 
which  would  have  placed  it  near  the  present  junction  of  Main  and 
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River  Streets.  Oct.  21a  meeting  was  called  to  hear  their  report- 
and  it  was  rejected  36  to  29.  So  the  opinions  of  interested  and 
disinterested  persons  seem  to  have  been  considered  of  about  equal 
value — as  good  for  nothing. 

Nov.  21,  1794,  a  motion  "to  place  the  meeting-house  on  the 
spot  where  the  committee  out  of  town  proposed  "  was  negatived, 
forty-eight  to  forty-five.  A  committee  was  then  appointed  to  se- 
lect a  suitable  place.  Dec.  1  this  committee  ,  reported  in  favor  of 
"setting  the  meeting-house  near  the  high  bridge,  under  the  hill" 
(the  place  the  out-of-town  committee  had  proposed).  This  report 
was  accepted,  sixty-one  to  forty-seven.  A  town  meeting  was 
therefore  called  Jan.  8,  1795,  to  choose  a  committee  to  purchase 
the  land  agreed  upon ;  but  at  the  meeting  the  town  refused  to 
choose  such  a  committee,  and  so  ended  the  plan  of  building  a 
meeting-house  there. 

Jan.  26,  1795,  the  town  voted  "  to  erect  a  meeting-house  on  the 
town's  land  they  purchased  of  Thomas  Boynton,  about  five  rods 
south-west  from  a  large  white  oak  tree,  and  to  pattern  it  after  the 
Leominster  meeting-house."  It  was  to  be  completed  by  the  last 
day  of  December,  1796. 

Feb.  9,  1795,  the  town- chose  a  committee  of  three  "to  view 
Ashburnham  meeting-house,  and  take  a  plan  of  the  inside,  and 
consult  with  Asa  Kendall  of  Ashby  for  the  mode  of  finishing  the 
inside,  and  laying  a  plan  for  building  the  house."  A  week  later 
the  report  of  this  committee  was  heard  and  accepted,  and  it  was 
voted  to  pattern  the  new  house  after  the  one  in  Ashburnham. 
"  Likewise  voted  to  have  the  length  of  said  house  sixty-two  by 
forty-eight  feet,  the  posts  to  said  house  to  be  twenty-seven  feet  in 
length,  and  that  the  undertaker  to  build  the  house  give  bonds, 
with  good  bondsmen,  to  fulfil  the  contract."  The  contract  was 
given  to  John  Putman,  Jr.  Then  followed  other  town  meetings 
which  regulated  the  size  of  joists  to  be  used,  and  other  minor 
matters  that  need  not  be  here  dwelt  upon.  Sept.  1,  1795,  a  com- 
mittee of  five  was  chosen  "  to  stake  out  and  oversee  the  clearing 
and  levelling  of  the  meeting-house  spot  for  the  underpinning  on 
the  town  land."  At  this  meeting  it  was  also  voted  "that  the 
Selectmen  lay  out  a  four-rod  road  in  the  best  place  to  accommo- 
date the  travel  to  the  new  meeting-house  spot." 

At  this  time  plans  seem  to  have  been  perfected,  and  the  prospect 
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of  a  new  house  on  the  town  land  tolerably  assured  ;  but  Oct.  19, 
1795,  everything  was  completely  upset.  On  that  day  a  meeting 
was  called  "  to  know  the  sense  of  the  town  whether  the  former 
vote  in  placing  said  meeting-house  should  be  altered."  After 
some  wrangling,  it  was  decided  by  a  vote  of  forty-four  to  thirty  "  to 
place  the  new  meeting-house  at  the  crotch  of  the  roads,  near  Capt. 
William  Brown's  house"  (very  near  the  present  junction  of  Main, 
Mechanic,  and  Academy  Streets).  This  decision  was  final.  It  is 
rather  difficult  to  see  how  it  happened  to  be,  for  this  site  was  a 
little  east  of  the  town  land.  The  opposition  put  in  one  final  blow 
in  this  way.  It  was  designed  to  have  the  house  face  directly 
"down  street  "  and  the  underpinning  was  laid  with  a  view  to  this, 
but  the  opposition  party  mustered  enough  strength  to  change  the 
plan  so  that  it  should  face  the  south  and  "  stand  cornerwise  to  the 
street." 

So  the  momentous  question  was  finally  settled,  and  early  in  the 
summer  of  1796  the  raising  occurred.  This  was  of  course  an 
event  of  great  importance,  and  extensive  preparations  were  made 
to  celebrate  it.  On  May  9,  1796,  a  town  meeting  was  called  "to 
see  if  the  town  will  make  any  provision  for  the  refreshment  of 
the  Raisers  and  also  the  Spectators  that  shall  attend  upon  the 
raising  of  the  new  meeting-house."  It  was  then  and  there  voted 
most  amicably  and  unanimously  "  that  the  town  provide  one  barrill 
W.  I.  Rum  and  Loaf  Sugar  sufficient  to  make  it  into  Toddy  for 
refreshment  for  the  Raisers  and  Spectators  that  shall  attend  the 
raising  of  the  new  meeting-house."  A  committee  was  also  chosen, 
consisting  of  Deacon  Daniel  Putman,  Deacon  Ephraim  Kimball, 
Deacon  Kendall  Boutelle,  Reuben  Smith,  Joseph  Polley,  Dr.  Jonas 
Marshall,  and  Asa  Perry,  "  to  deal  out  the  Liquor  to  the  Raisers 
and  Spectators  on  Raising  Day."  It  would  seem  as  if  a  barrel  of 
rum  would  suffice  to  make  enough  toddy  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of 
all  that  would  gather  to  witness  this  raising,  but  the  people  were 
evidently  overflowing  with  hospitality,  and  bound  to  have  a  rous- 
ing time  after  waiting  for  it  so  long,  for  before  the  adjournment  of 
the  meeting  it  was  voted  "  that  the  committee  to  deal  out  the  Liquor 
and  Sugar  sufficient  for  the  Raisers  and  Spectators,  in  case  the 
barrill  of  W.  I.  Rum  and  Sugar  already  voted  should  be  insufficient, 
procure  more  and  bring  in  their  account  to  the  town  for  allow- 
ance." 
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This  was  the  only  meeting  in  ten  years  where  there  was  no 
contention  or  bitterness  of  feeling.  For  once  these  good  people 
were  all  of  the  same  mind,  and  a  "barrill  of  W.  I.  Rum,"  which 
in  these  days  gives  rise  to  such  excited  controversy,  in  the  pre- 
sumably degenerate  days  of  1796  acted  like  oil  upon  the  troubled 
waters. 

The  raising  came  off  successfully,  but  it  is  not  definitely  stated 
how  much  rum  was  consumed  thereat.  However  here  is  a  copy  of 
the  order  to  reimburse  Deacon  Boutelle  for  the  refreshment  ex- 
penses. 

"Fitchburg,  May  ye  12  :  1796. 

"  To  Ebenezer  Thurston  Town  treasurer  you  are  hereby  Directed  to 

pay  Del  Kendall  Boutwell  thirty  eight  Dollars  and  one  Cent  it  being  for 

providing  Rum  and  Shugar  for  the  Raising  of  the  new  Meeting  house 

and  this  with  his  Rec*  shall  be  your  Discharge  for  the  above  sum 

D  C  John  Thurston    )  0  _  J  ,, 

*        TTT  >•  selectmen. 

38    1  Paul  Wetherbee) 

On  the  back  of  this  order  is  written  the  receipt  and  settlement 
as  follows  :  — 

1796 

"may  ye  12  Reed  a  Note  in  behalf  of  the  Town  of  fitchburg  of  thirty 
Eight  Dollers  and  one  Sent  in  full  of  the  within  Order 

"  Kendal  Boutell  " 
"  April  19  11797  Order  Settled  with  the  treasurer  " 

Such  in  substance  was  the  controversy  about  the  location  of  the 
meeting-house.  The  contest  was  characterized  by  zeal,  obstinacy, 
and  bitterness,  manifested  equally  by  both  factions,  and  so  fierce 
was  the  strife  that  the  people  of  adjoining  towns,  for  miles  around, 
were  in  the  habit  of  flocking  into  Fitchburg  to  attend  town  meet- 
ings. 

The  edifice  was  dedicated  Jan.  19,  1797,  Rev.  Zabdiel  Adams  of 
Lunenburg  preaching  the  sermon.  This  house  became,  a  few  years 
later,  the  church  of  the  First  Parish  (Unitarian)  in  Fitchburg,  and 
stood  until  1836,  when  it  was  removed,  and  a  brick  church,  now 
standing,  was  built  by  the  Unitarians  on  nearly  the  same  site. 
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ABBOT  ACADEMY.* 

BY  ANNIE  SAWYER  DOWNS. 

Joseph  Cook  says,  "  Andover,  Mass.,  has  founded  several  new 
institutions.  Under  the  elms  on  Andover  Hill  is  a  study,  in 
which  a  prayer-meeting  was  once  held  weekly  to  devise  ways  and 
means  of  doing  good.  There  originated  the  first  religious  news- 
paper. There  began  its  existence  an  American  Tract  Society 
which  now  sifts  its  printed  counsels,  like  the  dew,  over  a  hemi- 
sphere. There,  in  imitation  of  a  Scottish  custom,  was  instituted 
the  American  missionary  monthly  concert  of  prayer,  in  response 
to  the  wants  of  an  American  Missionary  Society,  also  originating 
in  Andover,  and  on  whose  operations  now  the  moon  goes  not 
down  by  night  nor  the  sun  by  day.  There  had  its  birth  the 
American  Education  Society,  which  to-day  rings  its  college  bells 
all  the  way  from  Niagara  to  the  Yosemite.  There  was  commenced 
the  American  Temperance  Society,  which  in  our  crowded  cities 
has  before  it  a  work  of  which  even  wakeful  eyes  do  not  yet  see 
more  than  a  glimpse  of  the  importance."  It  was,  therefore,  natu- 
ral that  the  first  incorporated  school  for  the  higher  education  of 
girls  in  this  Commonwealth  should  find  its  birthplace  in  Andover ; 
and  that  the  first  public  meeting  of  which  we  have  any  record 
whose  sole  object  was  the  education  of  girls,  should  have  been 
held  in  its  South  parish,  Feb.  19,  1828,  at  the  house  of  James 
Locke,  Esq.  The  meeting  adjourned  after  voting  "that  it  was 
desirable  and  necessary  a  female  academy  should  be  established  in 
this  place,"  leaving  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  who 
were  to  raise  funds  and  see  if  a  lot  of  land  could  be  obtained. 
At  the  next  meeting,  on  the  4th  of  March,  only  a  fortnight 
later,  this  committee  reported  that  the  way  was  clear  to  draw  up 
a  constitution,  buy  a  lot  of  land,  erect  a  brick  building  two  stories 
high,  for  which  funds  should  be  raised  by  subscription,  and  that 

*  Abbot  Academy,  then  called  Abbot  Female  Academy,  was  incorporated  Feb.  26,  1829;  Mor- 
avian Brothers  established  schools  for  girls,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  1749;  Rev-  Joseph  Emerson  opened 
seminaries  for  girls  in  Byfield,  Saugus,  and  Wethersfield,  181 5  ;  charter  obtained  for  Adams  Acad- 
emy, Derry,  N.  H.,  1823;  Miss  Lyon's  seminary,  Ipswich,  1828;  Bradford  Academy  limited  its 
work  to  girls,  1836  ;  Mount  Holyoke,  1835  ;  Vassar  College,  Smith  College,  and  Wellesley  College 
later,  but  dates  are  uncertain,  as  confusion  results  from  lack  of  definiteness  as  to  whether  they 
represent  the  year  of  founding,  opening,  or  incorporation. 
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the  school  should  be  put  under  the  charge  of  trustees.  These 
trustees,  seven  in  number,  were :  Rev.  Milton  Badger,  pastor 
of  the  South  Church,  Andover ;  Rev.  Samuel  C.  Jackson,  pas- 
tor of  the  West  Parish  Church,  who  served  until  his  death, 
a  period  of  more  than  fifty  years  ;  Samuel  Farrar,  Esq.,  treas- 
urer of  Phillips  Academy ;  Hon.  Hobart  Clark,  State  Senator ; 
Mark  Newman,  formerly  principal  of  Phillips  Academy ;  Amos 
Abbot,  Member  of  Congress,  and  Amos  Blanchard,  succeeded 
in  later  years  by  his  son,  Rev.  Dr.  Amos  Blanchard  of  Lowell. 
Drs.  Badger  and  Jackson  and  Esquire  Farrar  were  to  draft  a  con- 
stitution, while  Messrs.  Clark  and  Newman  were  to  serve  as  a 
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building  committee.  But,  alas  !  then,  as  now,  it  was  easy  to  vote 
away  money,  but  not  easy  to  collect  it ;  easy  to  order  buildings 
begun,  but  hard  to  find  any  way  to  pay  for  them.  So  at  a  trus- 
tee meeting,  July  4,  1828,  it  was  voted  that  it  was  not  expedi- 
ent to  erect  a  building  for  the  Female  Academy  with  their  pres- 
ent means.  At  the  Semi-Centennial  of  Abbot  Academy  in  June, 
1879,  several  persons  were  present  who  remembered  the  sadness 
and  disappointment  which  settled  down  upon  the  hearts  which 
had  been  so  sanguine  of  success  when  the  plan  was  first  made 
public.  But  it  is  always  darkest  just  before  day,  and  on  July  24, 
1828,  "most  important  information"  was  communicated  at  a 
meeting  of  the  trustees.  The  first  site  selected  had  not  been 
universally  approved.  A  lady,  daughter  of  Mr.  Adams,  then 
Principal  of  Phillips  Academy,  writes,  "  It  was  the  determination 
to  put  the  new  academy  on  Main  Street ;  but  many  Andover 
mothers  were  dissatisfied,  as  this  was  the  street  most  frequented 
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by  Theologues  and  Phillips  boys.  My  mother  and  Mrs.  Stuart 
consequently  drew  up  a  petition  requesting  a  change  in  location. 
Elizabeth  Stuart  (mother  of  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps)  and  I  circu- 
lated said  petition.  When  we  had  received  a  sufficient  number 
of  signatures,  it  was  handed  to  the  trustees,  who  deemed  the 
'objections  formidable';  so  a  portion  of  the  'important  informa- 
tion '  was  that  Deacon  Mark  Newman  had  presented  the  enter- 
prise an  acre  of  land  on  School  Street,  and  that  Madam  Sarah 
Abbot  pledged  one  thousand  dollars  to  be  paid  at  her  death." 
Esquire  Farrar  was  ready  to  advance  the  money  on  such  security, 
and  it  was  gratefully  voted  to  take  the  deed  of  Deacon  Newman, 
and  begin  directly  to  build  from  a  plan  furnished  by  Mr.  Goddard, 
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Principal-elect.  Mr.  David  Hidden  of  Newburyport  contracted  to 
do  the  work,  being  assisted  by  Mr.  William  Saunders  of  Cam- 
bridge, who,  it  is  said,  is  proud  to  claim  the  honor  of  having 
made  the  columns  which  support  the  front  portico.  Professor 
Park,  who  came  of  age  the  year  Abbot  Academy  was  born,  and 
who  entered  Andover  Theological  Seminary  the  autumn  the 
Academy  was  building,  and  who  often  amused  himself  by  walking 
upon  the  uncovered  floor  joists,  adds  his  testimony  to  that  of 
many  contemporary  notices  which  declare  the  completed  structure, 
with  its  fine  proportions  and  classic  porch,  to  be  not  only  the  pride 
of  the  town  but  of  Essex  County. 

So  Abbot  Female  Academy  fell  into  line  with  the  other  benefi- 
cent institutions  established  by  men  of  kindred  blood  to  its  founder, 
and  who,  like  her,  were  enthusiastic  in  their  love  for  learning,  pas- 
sionate in  their  benevolence,  and  extraordinarily  endowed  with 
common  sense. 
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The  act  of  incorporation  was  passed  Jan.  25,  1829;  and  there 
is  no  record  that  any  opposition  was  made  or  any  encouragement 
offered,  although  all  were  aware  that  it  was  a  pioneer  enterprise, 
for  a  local  journal  says,  "Abbot  Academy  is  the  first  house  built 
in  New  England  by  a  corporation  for  the  exclusive  work  of  educat- 
ing women."  Madam  Sarah  Abbot  not  only  pledged  the  one 
thousand  dollars  before  mentioned,  but  advanced  additional  moneys 
from  time  to  time  when  the  exigencies  threatened  destruction  ; 

and  so  arranged  her  property 
before  her  death  in  1848,  that 
two  years  later,  upon  the  28th 
of  February,  1850,  the  trustees 
came  into  possession  of  a  suffi- 
cient sum  to  make  the  whole 
amount  $10,109.04.  Naturally 
enough  the  infant  institution 
took  her  name,  for,  though  Ab- 
bot Academy  has  received  many 
donations  since  Esquire  Farrar 
electrified  her  by  his  decided 
advice,  "  Surplus  money  !  Use 
it  to  found  an  academy  in  An- 
dover  for  the  education  of  wo- 
men ! "  she  is  still  its  largest  as 
well  as  its  first  giver.  The 
grand-daughter  *  of  one  Abbot, 
the  daughter  of  another,  and 
the  wife  of  a  third,  she  led  a 
secluded  life,  unillumined  by  those  opportunities  for  culture  which 
she  appreciated  highly  for  others,  and  oftentimes,  without  doubt, 
like  other  great  benefactors,  half  uncertain  if  the  generosity, 
which  to  her  more  than  frugal  habits  must  have  seemed  ex- 
cessive, was  not  as  injudicious  as  it  was  unusual.  F'or,  as  Rev. 
Phillips  Brooks  said  at  a  meeting  on  behalf  of  Abbot  Academy,  in 
Boston,  upon  the  12th  of  January,  at  the  time  the  school  was 
founded,  great  ideas  and  great  processes  which  have  not  yet 

*  Miss  Sarah  Abbot,  Founder  of  Abbot  Academy,  Andover,  was  born  in  Andover,  Oct.  3, 
1762 ;  married  Nehemiah  Abbot,  first  Steward  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  often  called  Di- 
vinity College ;  died  in  1848,  in  the  house  on  Andover  Hill,  occupied  for  many  years  by  the  family 
of  Dr.  Samuel  C.  Jackson,  and  now  the  residence  of  Prof.  E.  J.  Hincks ;  buried  in  the  cemetery 
of  the  South  Church.  Andover. 
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begun  to  fulfil  themselves  had  just  begun  to  impress  them- 
selves on  men's  minds.  The  old  and  the  new  existed  together; 
and  that  Madam  Abbot,  without  advantages  of  early  education 
herself,  could  so  entirely  have  appreciated  them  that  she  was 
willing  to  bestow  her  all  upon  the  new  scheme,  speaks  volumes 
for  her  strength  and  foresight.  Her  portrait,  probably  painted 
by  T.  Buchanan  Read,  still  hangs  on  the  wall  of  the  pleasant  hall 
built  by  her  timely  liberality  ;  and  women,  scattered  all  the  way 
from  Maine  to  Japan,  as  they  recall  its  sagacious  features,  quaint 


dress,  and  old-time  air,  say  to  their  pupils,  or  record  in  their  books, 
or  whisper  lovingly  to  the  little  children  round  their  knees,  that 
old  Mrs.  x^bbot  in  far-off  Andover  was  their  real  Alma  Mater. 

May  6,  1829,  Abbot  Academy  opened  with  eighty-five  pupils, 
from  the  little  ones  who  did  not  know  their  letters,  to  young 
women  of  eighteen  and  twenty.  One  who  was  there  says,  "  Hen- 
rietta Jackson  (afterwards  Mrs.  Dr.  Cyrus  Hamlin)  sat  at  my  left." 
Another  describes  the  three  gifted  daughters  of  Professor  Stuart, 
one  of  whom  became  the  first  wife  of  Professor  Phelps  and  the 
mother  of  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  who  in  her  turn  has  likewise 
been  a  pupil  of  the  school.    As  we  look  over  the  list  of  the  girls 
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who  went  in  and  out  under  the  Ionic  porch  of  the  new  academy, 
we  see  they  were  by  inheritance  and  nature  well  worthy  the  broad 
and  generous  course  of  study  marked  out  for  them  by  Dr.  Jack- 
son, Samuel  Farrar  and  the  others.  That  course,  of  more  than 
half  a  century  ago,  was  as  wide  as  any  laid  down  in  the  women's 
colleges  of  to-day ;  and  although  it  was  gradually  modified  in 
conformity  with  popular  sentiment,  still  it  speaks  well  for  the 
sagacity  and  practical  wisdom  of  the  trustees.  It  is  pleasant  to 
note  that  Dr.  Jackson  lived  to  see  his  theories  of  women's  educa- 


tion carried  into  practice  by  the  establishment  of  colleges  for 
them.  Mr.  Charles  Goddarcl,  grandson  of  Dr.  Langdon,  president 
of  Harvard  University,  was  the  first  principal  of  Abbot  Academy. 
He  was  tall  and  fine  looking,  with  refined  and  polished  manners, 
worshipped  by  the  little  girls  and  greatly  admired  by  the  older 
ones,  who,  as  one  of  their  number  writes,  "  woke  up  wonderfully 
and  enjoyed  their  studies  exceedingly."  "It  was  the  universal 
opinion,"  says  another,  "  that  the  advantages  offered  by  Abbot 
Academy  were  very  superior  to  anything  in  the  region,  and  the 
building  was  considered  commodious  and  elegant."  French  and 
German  were  taught  by  Dr.  William  Gottlieb  Schaufrler,  whose 
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romantic  history  and  extraordinary  musical  gifts  had  already  at- 
tracted much  personal  interest,  and  whose  after  career  has  made 
his  name  a  household  word  from  the  shores  of  the  German  Ocean 
to  the  Straits  of  the  Bosphorus.  Who  wonders  that  he  was  a  hero 
to  those  girls  of  fifty  years  ago  ?  No  theological  student  called 
upon  them  who  had  not  some  story  to  tell  of  his  enthusiasm,  dar- 
ing or  cleverness,  and  how  eagerly  must  they  have  listened  as  the 
adventures  of  his  magic  flute  were  dwelt  upon. 

For  twenty-one  years  Abbot  Academy  was  under  the  charge 
of  principals  who  were  all  college  graduates  and  men  of  excep- 
tional powers,  uncommon  cultivation,  and  thorough  interest  in 
their  work.  There  was  no  fund  (then  as  now  it  depended  upon  its 
fees,  systematically  as  low  as  possible)  to  pay  running  expenses,  and 
although  its  superior  character  as  a  school  attracted  as  many  pupils 
as  it  could  accommodate  it  had  a  hard  struggle  to  live.  Very  early 
in  its  existence  it  was  evident  that  its  great  lack  was  a  boarding- 
house  for  students  from  a  distance,  and  many  attempts  were  made 
to  remedy  the  deficiency.  If  the  principal  had  a  family,  he  accom- 
modated all  he  could  ;  the  trustees  provided  for  several  brief  periods 
common  tables,  but  generally  they  lived  in  private  houses  scat- 
tered about  the  village. 

In  1853  two  great  events  took  place.  The  first  was  the  offering 
of  the  principalship  to  a  woman,  and  the  second  the  resolve  of 
the  trustees  "that  it  is  indispensable  to  the  prosperity,  and 
even  perpetuity  of  the  Academy,  to  raise  the  sum  of  eight  thou- 
sand dollars  in  order  to  procure  suitable  accommodations  for 
the  boarding  pupils."  Although  the  link  may  not  be  apparent, 
the  second  is  really  the  logical  result  of  the  first,  for  it  was  the 
enthusiasm  of  Miss  Nancy  J.  Haseltine,  who  had  accepted  the 
position  of  principal,  that  urged  them  on  with  an  irresistible 
force.  She  had  come  to  them  from  Townsend,  Mass.,  bringing 
a  large  following  of  pupils,  and  she  found  it  impossible  to  pn> 
vide  for  them  satisfactorily,  besides  she  saw  clearly,  as  the 
Punchard  Free  School  was  opened  in  Andover  that  year,  Abbot 
Academy  must  henceforth,  as  time  has  proved,  depend  chiefly 
upon  patronage  from  out  of  town.  There  was  no  doubt  about  the 
situation  of  the  new  building,  the  only  land  the  trustees  owned  was 
the  acre  given  them  by  Deacon  Newman  in  1829;  so  they  must 
set  it  in  the  rear  of  the  Academy,  but  where  could  they  get  the 
money  ?    Again,  man's  extremity  was  God's  opportunity.  Deacon 
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Peter  Smith,  who  offered  the  resolution,  promised  $1,000,  Mr. 
John  Smith  51,500,  though  in  reality  the  brothers  Smith  gave 
before  the  house  was  finished  enough  to  amount  to  $6,61 1.  Justly 
was  it  named  Smith  Hall,  for  its  whole  cost  was  but  seven  thou- 
sand thirty-three  dollars  and  sixty-four  cents.  But  how  was  the 
great  empty  house  to  be  furnished  ?  Airs.  H.  B.  Stowe,  then 
living  in  Andover,  talked  it  over  with  Mrs.  Dr.  Jackson  and  Mrs. 
Professor  Park  and  declared  a  festival  should  do  it.  And  the  fes- 
tival did  bring  in  $2,000  which  furnished  Smith  Hall,  and  prouder, 
happier  women  never  slept  on  Andover  Hill  than  those  who  had 
so  courageously  and  triumphantly  carried  the  plan  through. 

Smith  Hall  has  now  been  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
the  home  of  the  pupils  of  the  academy,  during  that  portion  of  the 
time  when  they  are  not  attending  to  modern  languages.  Poverty 
has  been  its  constant  companion,  sternly  forbidding  any  unneces- 
sary expenditures,  yet  it  has  always  presented  a  cheerful,  even  taste- 
ful appearance  to  strangers,  as  well  as  to  the  scores  of  girls  who 
cherish  its  memory  tenderly.  The  highly  successful  term  of  Miss 
Nancy  J.  Haseltine  was  all  too  brief,  and  after  her,  Miss  Maria  J. 
Brown  and  Miss  Emma  L.  Taylor,  sister  of  Dr.  S.  H.  Taylor, 
filled  the  last  three  years  of  the  first  thirty  of  Abbot  Academy. 
In  September,  1859,  the  present  principal,  Miss  Philena  McKeen. 
entered  upon  her  duties,  bringing  with  her  from  Oxford,  Ohio,  her 
sister,  Miss  Phebe  F.  McKeen,  as  first  assistant.  Miss  McKeen's 
management  of  affairs  has  been  as  wise  as  fortunate,  as  disinter- 
ested as  successful,  and  Abbot  Academy  now  stands  among  the 
very  first  of  the  girls'  schools  in  the  country. 

The  year  1862  is  memorable  as  being  the  first  of  a  series 
pleasant  to  chronicle.  The  institution  was  never  in  a  higher  con- 
dition of  prosperity  and  usefulness,  and  when,  in  1865,  the  trustees 
were  perplexed  by  the  good  news  that  Smith  Hall  was  insufficient 
for  the  number  of  pupils  from  out  of  town,  Hon.  George  L.  Davis 
of  North  Andover,  who  had  for  some  time  been  one  of  their  num- 
ber, happily  solved  the  difficulty  by  buying  what  was  known  as  the 
Farwell  estate,  which  joined  the  academv  grounds  on  the  north- 
east corner,  and  presenting  it  to  the  school.  It  was  gratefully 
named  Davis  Hall,  and  for  many  years  has  been  occupied  by  all 
pupils  studying  French,  that  language  being  the  one  ordinarily 
spoken  in  the  house.  Previously  Mr.  Davis  had  added  two  acres 
of  land  in  the  rear  of  Smith  Hall,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1865 
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assisted  in  the  purchase  of  the  house  belonging  to  Rev.  J.  W. 
Turner,  on  the  southern  boundary  line  of  the  grounds.  That 
house,  known  first  as  South  Hall,  is  now  German  Hall,  German 
being  spoken  there  in  daily  life,  as  French  is  at  Davis  Hall.  To 
the  fact  that  pupils  studying  these  languages  are  thus  kept  out  of 
the  way  of  English  speech  for  so  large  a  portion  of  school  hours 
is  ascribed  their  unusual  success  in  the  difficult  accomplishment  of 
easy  and  correct  conversation  in  a  foreign  tongue.  The  amount 
of  Mr.  Davis'  benefactions  up  to  1879  was  more  than  $7,000. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  1870,  the  trustees  expressed  special 
obligations  to  Mr.  Nathaniel  Swift,  who  had  filled  the  office  of 
treasurer  since  1852,  and  congratulated  him  upon  the  wonderful 
transformation  which  he  had  wrought  in  the  grounds.  Instead  of 
poor  stony  pasture  land  were  broad  smooth  lawns,  gravelled  walks, 
flower  borders,  well-trimmed  hedges,  and  rustic  seats  in  charming 
spots,  which  told  not  only  of  the  exquisite  taste  which  ever  guided 
his  hand,  but  of  his  considerate  thoughtfulness  wherever  the 
pleasure  or  comfort-  of  the  pupils  was  concerned.  During  the 
autumn  of  1877,  in  order  to  secure  the  whole  of  the  beautiful 
grove  adjacent  to  their  property,  the  trustees  bought  fourteen  acres, 
thus  making  their  real  estate  something  more  than  twenty-two 
acres. 

In  the  quarter  of  a  century  since  Miss  McKeen  came  to  Abbot 
Academy,  besides  these  imperatively  needed  houses,  and  these 
greatly  prized  acres,  many  valuable  collections  scientific,  artistic  and 
literary  have  been  added ;  but,  as  ever,  the  great  want  is  room,  that 
the  pupils  may  have  the  benefit  of  their  use,  which  is  impossible 
in  their  present  scattered  condition.  The  school  observed  its 
Semi-Centennial  in  June,  1879,  and  extended  a  hearty  welcome  to 
nearly  three  thousand  of  its  alumnae.  The  position  was  favorable 
for  a  survey  of  its  present  situation,  its  past  history  and  its  future 
prospects.  Thorough  examination  of  the  past  proved  it  had  done 
excellent  work  ;  its  list  of  pupils  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  con- 
stantly increasing,  showed  it  had  taken  deep  root,  but  its  future 
prospects  appeared  to  be  imperilled  by  its  environment.  On  every 
hand  it  was  crippled  by  want  of  buildings,  want  of  endowment, 
want  indeed  of  everything  necessary  to  the  comfort  of  a  school. 
It  was  mentionnd  with  amazement  that  half  its  collections  were 
packed  in  boxes,  its  books  were  in  every  room  of  the  building, 
wherever  a  shelf  could  find  room,  its  pianos  in  the  public  parlors, 
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and  as  for  its  boarding  accommodations,  so  insufficient  were  they, 
it  is  a  wonder  to  those  familiar  with  the  arrangements  of  the 
more  recent  girls'  schools  and  colleges,  that  Abbot  Academy  has 
any  boarding  pupils  at  all.  That  it  does,  and  frequently  to  its 
fullest  extent,  proves  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  thoughtful  per- 
sons the  superior  character  of  its  instruction.  Numerous  highly 
valued  and  gratefully  remembered  gifts  flowed  in  at  the  Semi- 
centennial, but  no  sums  sufficient  to  warrant  the  beginning  of 
new  buildings  ;  so  the  teachers  went  on  doing  the  best  they  could, 
spite  of  their  great  disadvantages,  and  their  best  was  so  good, 
that  in  1884  the  pressure  became  so  strong,  that  several  archi- 
tects of  Boston  and  vicinity  entered  into  a  free  competition, 
submitting  plans  for  the  contemplated  structures,  and  those 
drafted  by  Messrs  Hartwell  and  Richardson,  were  accepted  by 
the  trustees,  who  appointed  a  building  committee,  consisting  of 
Mr.  Warren  F.  Draper,  treasurer  of  Abbot  Academy  since  1876, 
chairman  ;  Prof.  J.  W.  Churchill,  Andover,  and  Mr.  James  White, 
Boston.  All  these  gentlemen  are  trustees,  and  in  the  heartiest 
sympathy  with  the  high  aims  of  the  institution.  The  plans  thus 
approved  by  the  trustees  were  laid  before  the  Alumnae  Association 
at  a  meeting  in  June,  1885,  and  enthusiastically  approved.  It  was 
then  found  that  they  had  in  their  treasury  an  accumulation  of  small 
gifts  amounting  to  between  seven  and  'eight  thousand  dollars, 
which  they  had  been  collecting  for  the  purpose,  and  the  announce- 
ment that  the  trustees,  at  the  first  meeting  held  for  the  purpose, 
had  subscribed  $12,500,  was  deemed  very  encouraging.  Since 
that  time  the  trustees  have  increased  their  subscription  two  thou- 
sand dollars,  and,  through  the  efforts  of  Miss  McKeen,  Andover 
people  have,  pledged  about  $10,000.  In  short,  about  $36,000 
has  been  raised  up  to  the  present  time.  But  new  buildings 
will  cost  $100,000;  perhaps,  even  with  the  most  vigilant  and 
judicious  economy,  $150,000.  Where  and  how  can  the  remain- 
der be  obtained  ?  It  occurred  to  many  friends  that  it  would 
be  a  pleasant  and  perhaps  a  profitable  thing  to  have  a  social 
meeting  in  Boston  to  consider  the  question  and  inspect  the 
plans.  Mrs.  Daniel  Chamberlin  (before  marriage  Miss  Abbie  W. 
Chapman),  the  popular  and  efficient  acting-principal  of  Abbot 
Academy  in  1853,  and  now  president  of  its  Alumnae  Association, 
kindly  offered  her  pleasant  parlors  in  Chester  Square  for  the 
purpose.    There  on  the  12th  of  January,  was  held  a  most  delight- 
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ful  gathering,  where  the  speakers  were  as  choice  as  they  were 
felicitous,  and  the  company  as  rarely  homogeneous  as  heartily 
interested. 

Rev.  Edward  G.  Porter  of  Lexington,  one  of  the  trustees,  to 
whose  indefatigable  efforts  the  occasion  owed  a  large  portion  of 
its  success,  called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  in  the  absence  of 
Hon.  Rufus  S.  Frost,  who  had  been  expected  to  preside,  invited 
Professor  Churchill  to  the  chair.  Professor  Churchill  whose  gift 
of  graceful  speech  never  fails,  introduced  with  a  few  delightful 
words  Prof.  E.  A.  Park,  who  has  been  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees  more  than  twenty-five  years.  Professor  Park  responded  : 
"  The  roof  of  the  first  edifice  for  Abbot  Academy  was  laid  the 
28th  of  October,  1828.  One  week  after  that  day  I  became  a 
member  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  I  heard  at  once  of 
the  new  and  beautiful  building  ;  I  think  I  was  the  first  college 
graduate  who  walked  on  the  floor  of  the  present  Academy  Hall. 
It  was  said  to  be  the  best  school  edifice  in  Essex  County  or  even 
the  state  of  Massachusetts.  Thus  it  began  its  existence  with  an 
aspiration  in  fine  architecture.  The  style  of  this  edifice  is  not  so 
classical  now  as  it  was  fifty-six  years  ago.  When  the  academy 
received  its  new  telescope  it  was  too  poor  to  provide  it  a  suitable 
place.  Therefore  a  dome  was  erected  on  the  roof,  which  disturbed 
the  symmetry  of  the  Grecian  architecture.  The  telescope  does 
good  service  under  the  dome  ;  but  it  is  a  sign  of  the  indigence  of 
the  academy.  When  I  reflect  on  the  progress  made  by  other  in- 
stitutions, I  am  astonished  at  the  march  of  events.  Twenty  years 
after  the  founding  of  Abbot  Academy,  the  little  settlement  at 
Chicago  had  not  been  heard  of  at  Andover.  When  Rev.  Dr.  Joel 
Hawes  received  his  first  request  to  provide  a  missionary  for  that 
settlement,  he  asked  a  friend  of  mine,  '  Where  is  Kick-a-go  ? ' 
That  little  settlement  of  1  Kickago '  has  now  received  a  fund  of 
more  than  three  million  dollars  for  a  city  library.  When  our 
academy  was  founded,  no  man  in  Andover  suspected  that  Califor- 
nia would  become  one  of  our  United  States  ;  but  California  has 
recently  received  twelve  million  dollars  for  the  founding  of  a  Uni- 
versity. I  was  acquainted  with  the  founder  of  Smith  College  in 
Northampton,- and  also  with  the  founder  of  Abbot  Academy.  In 
some  particulars  the  two  ladies  had  a  marked  resemblance  to  each 
other.  The  founder  of  Smith  College  gave  to  it  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars  ;  the  founder  of   Abbot  Academy  gave  to  it 
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$10,109.04.  Those  four  cents  have  played  a  conspicuous  r61e  in 
the  history  of  the  academy.  They  have  been  a  sign  of  its  indi- 
gence from  its  earliest  to  the  present  day." 

"Abbot  Academy  has  real  estate  valued  at  forty  thousand  dollars. 
Its  apparatus,  library,  furniture,  etc.,  are  valued  at  ten  thousand 
dollars.  Its  productive  and  available  funds  are  valued  at  $33,636. 
This  valuation  was  made  two  years  ago ;  and  it  is  now  safe  to  say 
that  the  whole  property  of  the  institution,  including  real  and  per- 
sonal estate,  amounts  to  no  more  than  ninety  thousand  dollars. 
The  number  of  books  in  its  library  is  2,630.  The  number  of  its 
books  relating  to  the  fine  arts  is  233.  The  number  of  its  art  illus- 
trations is  3,284.  Still  it  has  no  convenient  rooms  for  its  books, 
pictures,  casts.  They  are  highly  valuable,  but  are  scattered  in 
different  and  obscure  places.  It  has  a  good  cabinet  of  specimens 
illustrating  conchology.  Where  is  the  cabinet  ?  A  large  part  of 
it  I  have  never  seen.  It  is  kept  in  the  boxes  in  which  it  was  sent 
to  the  academy.    Where  is  the  scientific  apparatus  ?    Where  is  it  ? 

"  The  rooms  for  the  pupils  are  not  large  enough.  Two  students 
live  by  day  and  by  night  in  one  small  chamber.  The  passages  be- 
tween the  rooms  are  too  narrow.  The  recitation  rooms  are  too 
small  and  not  well  ventilated.  The  teachers  have  no  adequate 
support,  and  could  readily  obtain  much  larger  salaries  for  far  less 
work  in  other  institutions.  For  such  reasons  the  academy  asks  for 
an  enlarged  endowment.  It  needs  $150,000  for  its  new  buildings. 
Thus  far  it  has  received  promise  of  only  $36,000.  If  it  receive  a 
generous  increase  of  funds  it  will  flourish  ;  if  it  does  not,  it  will 
not  flourish  as  it  should.  Other  institutions  will  attract  its 
scholars.  We  cannot  expect  that  future  instructors  will  have  a 
spirit  of  self-denial  equal  to  that  of  its  present  and  past  in- 
structors. 

"After  his  7th  of  March  speech,  Daniel  Webster  said  to  the 
Bostonians,  '  You  have  conquered  your  climate,  you  have  now 
nothing  to  do  but  to  conquer  your  prejudices.'  He  meant  that 
New  Englanders  had  overcome  the  laws  of  nature,  which  had 
provided  them  with  little  except  ice  and  granite  ;  and  nothing  was 
left  for  them  to  conquer  except  their  prejudices  against  the  system 
of  slavery.  Now  the  teachers  of  Abbot  Academy  have  conquered 
themselves,  and  there  is  nothing  left  for  them  to  subdue  except 
the  laws  of  nature.  They  cannot  subdue  these  laws.  They  can- 
not resist  the  attractions  which  other  institutions  have  received 
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from  large  funds,  commodious  dormitories,  and  suitable  lecture- 
rooms  and  halls.  The  two  Misses  McKeen  have  devoted  a  high 
degree  of  skill  and  energy  to  the  upbuilding  of  this  institution  ; 
but  they  have  had  a  superior  ancestry.  They  inherited  strength 
and  fortitude.  They  descended  from  the  sturdy  men  and  women 
who  settled  Londonderry,  New  Hampshire. 

"James  McKeen  of  Londonderry  was  connected  by  marriage 
with  James  McGregor,  the  first  minister  of  that  town,  who  was  a 
remarkable  man.  He  was  asked  to  leave  his  New  Hampshire 
parish  and  go  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  New  York  city. 
He  declined.  Londonderry  was  a  more  promising  field  for  useful- 
ness than  New  York.  Londonderry  has  since  succumbed.  By 
the  aid  of  the  Hudson  River  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  New  York 
has  gone  ahead. 

"  A  traveller  walking  through  Fifth  Avenue  and  then  through 
the  roads  of  Londonderry  can  detect  the  superiority  of  New  York 
with  the  naked  eye.  Unless  Abbot  Academy  receive  a  larger 
and  richer  endowment  than  it  now  has,  it  will  be  to  other  institu- 
tions what  the  New  Hampshire  township  is  to  the  commercial 
emporium  of  our  land. 

"  Why  not  allow  our  academy  to  decline  ?  What  special  reasons 
are  there  for  giving  a  new  impulse  to  it  ?  We  ask  for  our  new 
buildings  because  our  academy  is  the  oldest  incorporated  institu- 
tion in  the  land  for  the  higher  culture  of  young  ladies  exclusively. 
Its  age  gives  it  a  title  to  support.  The  antiquity  of  a  school  is 
a  rich  treasure  to  it.  Scores  of  matrons,  teachers,  missionaries, 
have  been  trained  in  this  school,  and  have  performed  signal  ser- 
vices in  our  Western  settlements,  in  Constantinople,  in  Japan, 
and  in  other  distant  parts  of  the  world.  The  affections  of  these 
pupils  are  still  entwined  around  this  ancient  academy.  Again, 
we  need  our  new  buildings  as  monuments  to  the  past  services  of 
teachers  who  have  adorned  and  honored  the  school.  Their  exam- 
ple of  faithful  work  and  of  exemplary  self-denial  ought  to  receive 
a  visible  and  fitting  memorial. 

"  Still  another  reason  is  that  the  endowment  for  which  we  ask 
will  encourage  future  instructors  to  imitate  the  example  of  their 
predecessors.  I  have  been  conversant  with  many  schools,  I  have 
not  known  one  in  which  the  principles  of  mental  and  moral  phil- 
osophy, of  the  English  and  the  Latin  language,  and  of  the  fine  arts 
have  been  more  thoroughly  and  faithfully  studied  than  in  Abbot 
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Academy.  We  do  not  expect  there  will  ever  be  a  theatre  or  an 
opera  in  the  neighborhood  of  our  academy ;  but  we  do  expect  that 
if  we  can  obtain  the  pecuniary  aid  which  we  need,  our  school  will 
be  the  resort  of  ladies  who  will  devote  themselves  with  zeal  and 
care  to  the  study  of  science,  and  more  than  all  to  the  study  of  the 
word  of  God." 

Professor  Churchill  then  spoke  in  a  very  forcible  and  interesting 
manner  of  the  aims  of  Abbot  Academy,  its  wish  to  emphasize  the 
home  as  well  as  the  school.  In  a  second  article  upon  the  institu- 
tion it  is  hoped  his  remarks  will  be  given  in  detail  in  connec- 
tion with  a  more  extended  consideration  of  the  aim  to  which  he 
referred.  Mr.  Hartwell,  for  Messrs.  Hartwell  and  Richardson, 
then  explained  the  principal  points  of  their  plans,  drawings  of 
which  were  hung  upon  the  walls.  He  concluded  by  expressing  the 
heartiest  interest  in  the  academy  and  a  most  earnest  wish  for  the 
success  of  the  good  plans  in  its  behalf.  Mr.  Porter  read  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Cyrus  Hamlin,  a  portion  of  which  follows  :  — 

Abbot  Academy  has  no  superior.  Its  graduates  go  forth  fitted  for 
life's  true  work.  The  education  they  have  received  has  been  admirably 
adapted  to  form  both  mind  and  heart.  It  has  had  the  social,  intellectual 
and  spiritual  elements  in  due  proportion.  ...  I  have  sent  six  daughters 
to  Abbot  Academy  and  do  not  fear  to  compare  the  result  as  seen  in 
their  training,  with  the  results  attained  in  any  other  institution  of  our 
land,  provided  the  persons  selected  are  of  equal  natural  gifts.  The 
missionary  work  of  Abbot  Academy  has  been  wide  in  extent  and  noble 
in  character,  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  should  be  understood  by 
friends  of  missions.  It  cannot  be  spared ;  its  work,  its  history,  its  exam- 
ple, make  it  one  of  our  choicest  schools  for  the  education  of  women, 
and  I  pray  God  it  may  be  abundantly,  richly  endowed. 

Mr.  Edwin  Reed  of  Cambridge,  who  married  an  Abbot  Acad- 
emy graduate,  after  felicitous  compliments  to  the  school,  made  a. 
graceful,  sparkling  speech,  from  which  we  quote,  — "  The  wise, 
judicious,  painstaking  administration  of  affairs  there  goes  always  to 
the  roots  of  character,  and  gives  us  :  — 

1  The  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command.' 

One  uniform  spirit  of  devotion  to  the  highest  good  of  all  presides 
there,  and  impresses  itself  on  every  pupil.  Indeed,  I  am  not  sure, 
if  I  had  my  way  and  could  educate  but  one  of  the  sexes,  that  I 
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would  not  take  the  girls,  and  give  them  the  colleges  of  the  land, 
in  preference  to  the  present  occupants.  This  would  be  hard  on 
the -boys,  but,  if  I  should  'turn  the  rascals  out'  and  put  their 
sisters  in,  it  would  be  for  this  reason,  great  men  always  have  great 
mothers.  No  great  man  ever  lived  who  did  not  derive  the  native 
strength  of  his  character  directly  from  the  mother  who  bore  him. 
Mothers  impress  their  qualities  on  their  sons,  and  to  get  a  genera- 
tion of  great  men  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  I  would  adopt 
the  order  of  nature  and  secure  first  a  generation  of  great  mothers." 

Dr.  McKenzie  spoke  affectionately  of  the  academy  and  its  toil- 
some growth,  saying  that  almost  every  object  in  the  school  had 
its  history.  He  referred  to  the  great  force  of  the  demands  made 
by  schools  and  colleges,  and  said  that  it  was  a  sign  of  health  and 
vigor  when  a  school  asked  for  better  accommodations,  because  it 
had  wider  opportunities  for  usefulness.  Mr.  Porter  proposed  a 
committee  to  attend  to  the  matter  in  this  section,  as  follows,  Rufus 
S.  Frost,  James  White,  Edwin  Reed,  C.  F.  R  Bancroft,  Mrs. 
Daniel  Chamberlin,  Miss  Annie  Means,  Miss  Caroline  A.  Holmes, 
Miss  Josephine  Wilcox  and  Mrs.  Laura  A.  W.  Fowler.  The  com- 
mittee was  subsequently  enlarged  by  adding  the  names  of  Rev. 
Edward  G.  Porter  and  Miss  Mary  E.  Fowle.  After  the  business 
the  meeting  adjourned  to  the  dining-room,  where  Mrs.  Chamber- 
lin had  thoughtfully  and  kindly  provided  a  delicious  entertainment, 
which  fitly  ended  the  delightful  afternoon. 

The  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks  acknowledged  his  kinship  to  the 
founder  of  Abbot,  and  in  substance  said  :  "  No  institution  so  takes 
on  personality  as  a  school.  I  see  the  various  colleges  almost  as 
if  they  had  features,  and  we  may  have  some  such  feeling  regard- 
ing Abbot  Academy.  Then  there  is  so  much  in  the  quality  of  an 
old  institution,  if  it  keeps  abreast  of  the  times.  The  period  of 
the  founding  of  Abbot  was  an  interesting  one.  It  was  a  time 
when  old  ideas  were  being  left  behind  and  a  new  thought  was  just 
taking  the  place  of  the  old.  Great  processes,  which  have  not  yet 
begun  to  fulfil  themselves,  had  just  begun  to  appear.  No  one  can 
think  of  the  academy  without  feeling  grateful  for  that  religious 
character  which  it  is  easier  for  an  old  school  to  keep  than  for  a 
new  one  to  acquire.  Then,  too,  there  is  an  advantage  in  its  loca- 
tion, for  there  is  much  economy  and  much  value  in  the  educational 
atmosphere  of  a  town  like  Andover." 

The  plan  provides  for  four  buildings  ;  the  main  or  central  one, 
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where  the  family  life  will  be  carried  on,  connected  by  corridors 
with  the  smaller  French  and  German  Halls,  and  containing,  not 
only  parlors,  school  offices,  dining-rooms,  and  suites  for  teach- 
ers and  pupils  ;  but  a  beautiful  library,  a  spacious  reading-room, 
and  upon  its  third  floor,  commodious  music-rooms  shut  off 
from  each  other  and  the  corridors  by  walls  and  doors  of  such 
construction  that  sound  cannot  pass  through.  French  and  Ger- 
man Halls  furnish  each  a  family  sitting-room  cheery  with  open 
fires  and  charming  with  artistic  finish  ;  suites  for  pupils  and 
teachers,  but  neither  kitchen  nor  dining  accommodations,  as  all 
meals  are  to  be  taken  in  the  main  building.  To  this  purpose  the 
western  front  of  the  lower  or  basement  story  has  been  devoted. 
The  young  ladies  coming  from  the  language  houses  pass  by  sepa- 
rate staircases  to  their  own  dining-room  on  the  north  and  south 
side  of  the  central  one,  where  the  English-speaking  pupils  sit. 
These  side  dining-rooms  can  be  shut  off  or  thrown  into  the  central 
apartment  at  will,  and  in  this  way  freedom  for  the  foreign  language 
is  secured  and  the  whole  number  of  pupils  centralized ;  a  more 
economical  arrangement  than  the  present  one  of  three  separate 
kitchens.  Indeed,  apart  from  economy,  and  outside  the  great 
advantage  this  plan  affords  to  the  students  of  French  and  German, 
the  Faculty  of  Abbot  Academy  emphatically  prefer  the  division  of 
the  school  into  distinct  families  ;  the  cottage  system  insuring  in 
their  opinion  much  greater  certainty  of  health,  and  opportunities 
for  the  direct  personal  influence  important  in  the  development  of 
character.  The  fourth  building  is  the  academy,  where  prayers  and 
recitations  will  be  conducted,  and  where  public  gatherings  will  be 
suitably  accommodated.  The  three  living-houses  are  arranged 
for  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pupils  only,  two  pupils  occupy- 
single  beds  in  one  bedroom  and  sharing  a  parlor.  The  architect- 
ure is  after  the  eleventh  century  Romanesque  ;  the  material  brick, 
with  freestone  trimmings,  and  the  effect  of  all  simple,  suitable, 
dignified. 
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THE  ORIGINAL   NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE. 

BY  REV.   EDGAR  BUCKINGHAM. 

The  magazine  which  first  bore  this  title  was  established  in  the 
year  1831,  by  Joseph  T.  and  Edwin  Buckingham.  There  were 
not  at  that  time  many  monthly  periodicals  in  the  country ;  it 
was  long  before  the  days  of  the  Atlantic  and  Putnam  s.  The 
New-England  originated  in  the  desire  of  my  brother  Edwin, 
who,  at  that  date,  was  just  twenty-one  years  of  age,  to  rise  to  a 
higher  position  than  that  of  editor  of  a  daily  paper.  He  had 
been  for  some  years  connected  with  my  father,  first,  as  assistant  edi- 
tor of  the  New  England  Galaxy,  and  then  of  the  Boston  Courier. 
People  estimate  very  differently  now  the  position  of  the  editor  of 
one  of  our  city  dailies  ;  but  at  that  time,  though  such  an  editor 
had  an  influence  and  a  very  great  one,  he  could  not  be  said  to  rule 
so  far  in  political  and  social  life,  and  to  be  so  nearly  supreme,  as 
he  has  since  become  through  the  talents  and  labors  of  the  Ben- 
netts, of  Greeley,  of  Raymond,  of  Thurlow  Weed,  and  of  Samuel 
Bowles.  It  is  true,  Mr.  Bryant,  of  the  Evening  Post,  was  already 
at  his  station,  so  was  Joseph  E.  Chandler,  of  Philadelphia  ;  and  Gales 
and  Seaton,  of  the  National  Intelligencer ;  and  Nathan  Hale 
also,  of  the  Boston  Advertiser,  exerted  an  important  influence, 
wherever  that  paper  was  read.  But  an  editor  now  addresses  every 
day  ten  thousand  or  a  hundred  thousand  readers,  where  fifty  years 
ago  the  issue  of  his  paper  was  limited  to  little  more  than  a  thous- 
and copies.  My  brother  Edwin  felt,  apparently,  that  to  be  editor 
of  a  monthly  magazine  would  bring  him  into  closer  connection 
and  intimacy  with  the  leading  men  of  literary  eminence  throughout 
the  country,  and  so  the  magazine  was  originated  by  him  and  by 
my  father  on  his  account 

Edwin  was  an  accomplished  writer  at  that  early  day.  He  had 
not  learned  the  art  at  school ;  for  he  left  school  altogether  when 
he  was  fourteen  years  of  age.  At  that  early  period  of  life,  he 
entered  into  the  printing-office  of  the  New  England  Galaxy, 
learning  to  set  type,  and,  shortly,  came  to  have  charge  of  the 
making  up  of  the  paper.  My  father  often  said  that  the  best 
school  education  one  could  get  was  at  the  compositor's  stand. 
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Edwin  early  began  to  write  for  the  paper,  and  I  remember,  now, 
with  what  admiration  an  article  of  his  on  "  Massachusetts  "  was 
read  more  than  sixty  years  ago,  and  while  he  was  yet  a  boy.  The 
Galaxy  was  sold  in  1827  ;  and  my  father  and  brother  gave  them- 
selves up  more  particularly  to  the  editorship  of  the  Courier. 
Before  Edwin  was  twenty-one,  he  spent  some  winters  in  Washing- 
ton, as  special  correspondent  of  the  newspaper ;  and  while  there 
attracted  no  little  attention  from  the  great  men  of  the  nation. 
He  was  a  young  man  of  active  habits,  and  during  the  trial  of  the 
Whites,  at  Salem,  for  the  murder  of  Joseph  White,  in  1830,  at  which 
Mr.  Webster  made  one  of  his  most  powerful  efforts  as  a  lawyer 
and  advocate,  Edwin  reported  the  proceedings.  He  drove  down 
to  Salem  in  the  morning,  and  back  at  night  with  the  proceeds  of 
his  daily  labor,  over  the  cold  and  foggy  marshes  of  Lynn.  Then 
he  took  a  cold,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  never  recovered. 
He  used  the  severest  remedies,  and,  in  October,  1832,  he  sailed 
for  Smyrna  ;  after  spending  some  months  there  in  a  home  where 
friendship  and  kindness  did  all  that  nature  and  skill  could  accom- 
plish, and  finding  all  means  ineffectual,  he  started  for  home  to 
die  ;  but  a  few  days  before  reaching  his  native  land  he  breathed 
his  last.  His  remains  were  committed  to  the  deep  in  May,  1833. 
A  cenotaph  at  Mt.  Auburn  commemorates  his  birth  and  death. 
It  bears  the  inscription  of  being  placed  there  by  "  Boston  Me- 
chanics." Edwin  believed  in  the  mechanic  arts,  and  in  what  are 
called  laboring  men.  He  had  himself  been  of  them.  It  was 
fitting  also  his  monument  should  be  reared  at  Mt.  Auburn  ;  it  was 
one  of  the  first  stones  erected  there.  He  had  been  himself 
greatly  instrumental  in  carrying  to  success  the  project  of  turning 
"  Sweet "  Auburn,  as  it  had  been  called,  into  a  cemetery  where  the 
ashes  of  the  loved  and  illustrious  might  be  gathered  for  a  final 
resting-place. 

The  Magazine  started  well,  and  may  be  said  to  have  been 
wholly  successful,  compared  with  other  literary  undertakings  of 
the  day,  and  with  the  just  expectations  of  the  proprietors.  My 
father  and  brother  had  capable,  willing,  illustrious  helpers.  The 
first  article  of  the  first  number  was  by  Dr.  Frothingham,  of 
Boston,  than  whom  no  more  elegant  scholar,  no  finer  writer  was 
to  be  found  in  New  England ;  Hon.  Edward  Everett  contributed 
a  playful  article  of  some  length  to  the  same  number.  Hon. 
George  S.   Hillard,  long  known  also   in   Boston   for   his  fine 
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scholarship,  contributed  a  long  review  of  the  "Chanting  Cher- 
ubs," a  greatly  admired  piece  of  sculpture  by  Horatio  Greenough 
then  on  exhibition  in  Boston.  Hon.  William  Austin  of  Charles- 
town  contributed  a  most  ingenious  and  interesting  story,  not 
surpassed  by  fiction  of  the  present  day.  Among  the  contributors 
to  the  first  number  were  also  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  and  Hon. 
Timothy  Walker  of  Cincinnati;  Rev.  Leonard  Withington  of 
Newbury,  Mass.,  a  gentleman  who  lived  long  and  quietly  in  that 
secluded  village,  but  wielded  a  vigorous  pen,  and  had  a  very 
thoughtful  mind ;  his  contribution  was  of  a  very  kindly  and  wise 
article  on  the  religious  character  of  Lord  Byron,  —  an  article  well 
worth  republication  as  an  introduction  to  any  complete  collection 
of  the  works  of  that  great  poet.  One  would  say  such  a  combina- 
tion of  the  literary  strength  of  Massachusetts  was  a  good  setting 
off  for  a  new  magazine.  \ 

The  gentlemen  above  named,  all  or  most  of  them,  continued 
their  contributions  for  other  months  and  years.  In  addition  to 
these  whose  names  I  have  given,  there  were  in  succeeding  numbers 
articles  from  Richard  Hildreth,  the  historian,  Park  Benjamin, 
the  poet,  John  G.  Whittier,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Professor 
Longfellow,  Miss  Hannah  F.  Gould,  Dr.  W.  B.  O.  Peabody,  of 
Springfield,  Dr.  Andrew  P.  Peabody,  long  known  and  honored  and 
loved  in  his  position  in  Cambridge  as  guardian  and  friend  of  the 
young  men  in  college.  But  the  list  would  be  too  long  to  enume- 
rate all  the  fine  scholars  and  eminent  writers  who  gathered  to 
make  up  the  New  England  Magazine.  My  father  and  brother 
were  very  successful  in  securing  the  labors  especially  of  young 
men,  —  my  brother,  because  he  was  young  himself,  —  my  father, 
because  always  he  was  quick  to  discern  rising  merit,  and  ready 
and  earnest  to  help  forward  young  men  to  success  and  emi- 
nence. The  list  above  given  is  that  mostly  of  men  who  at 
that  time  were  still  in  early  youth. 

The  fifth  volume  of  the  Magazine,  in  July,  1833,  records  my 
brother's  death  and  the  solitude  of  the  senior  editor.  The 
number  is  prefaced  by  a  picture  of  my  brother,  which  shows  him 
as  a  handsome  young  man,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two ;  but  the 
lithograph  cannot  give  his  fair  complexion,  the  clearness  of  his 
large  blue  eyes.  It  was  accompanied  by  an  elegiac  poem,  by 
Charles  Sprague,  well  known  then,  and  not  forgotten  since,  as 
one  of  our  most  finished  poets,  and  one  of  our  most  pathetic 
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writers.  The  work  that  then  devolved  upon  my  father,  not 
only  as  editor  of  a  daily  paper,  but  as  a  man  of  public  activity 
and  usefulness,  member  as  he  was  for  many  years  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, chairman  of  committees,  to  whose  reports  he  devoted  an 
immensity  of  labor,  was  sufficient  to  require  him  to  give  up  the 
Magazine.  Besides  its  more  strictly  literary  articles,  contributed 
mostly  by  others,  though  my  father  wrote  some  of  the  literary 
articles  himself,  the  Magazine  presented  every  month  a  review  of 
the  public  proceedings  of  Congress  and  of  many  of  the  State 
governments,  the  most  of  which,  I  think,  were  prepared  by  him- 
self, and  usually  a  long  series  of  obituary  notices.  These  last 
were  of  citizens  of  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  came 
undoubtedly  from  different  hands.  But  of  people  of  distinction, 
citizens  of  Boston,  who  died  from  183 1  to  1835,  my  father's  pen 
probably  produced  almost  all  of  the  eulogies.  The  warmth  of  his 
friendship,  his  readiness  to  see  all  good,  to  forgive  all  imperfec- 
tions, his  skill  as  a  writer,  made  such  articles  from  his  pen  exceed- 
ingly interesting  and  admirable. 

In  December,  1834,  my  father  wrote  his  valedictory,  and  on  the 
first  of  January,  1835,  announced  that  the  proprietorship  had 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  and  John  O. 
Sargent,  Esq.  In  looking  over  the  papers  of  the  seven  volumes, 
which  filled  out  my  father's  editorship,  very  many  articles  are 
found  of  the  highest  merit,  —  as  the  names  of  the  contributors 
given  above  would  assure  the  reader ;  and  if  some  of  inferior 
worth  are  at  times  mingled  with  them,  they  probably  had  some 
interest  at  the  time  they  were  written  ;  and  the  Magazine  on 
the  whole  would  be  pronounced,  I  suppose,  worthy  of  general 
commendation. 


It  is  the  Nemesis  of  pedantry  to  be  always  wrong.  Your  true 
prig  of  a  pedant  goes  immensely  out  of  his  way  to  be  vastly  more 
correct  than  other  people,  and  succeeds  in  the  end  in  being  vastly 
more  ungrammatical,  or  vastly  more  illogical,  or  both  at  once.  — 
Comhill  Magazine. 
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IRISH  HOME  RULE  AGITATION: 

ITS   HISTORY  AND  ISSUES. 
BY  REV.  H.  HEWITT. 

By  far  the  most  thorny  problem  of  British  statesmanship  at  the 
present  moment  is  the  persistent  and  pressing  demand  made  by 
the  Irish  people  through  the  Irish  press  and  their  representatives 
in  Parliament  for  the  repeal  of  the  Union  and  the  recognition  of 
their  right  to  national  self-government.  Incessantly,  earnestly, 
eloquently,  the  question  has  been  agitated  for  the  past  dozen  years 
or  so.  Adroitly  and  skilfully  it  has  been  manipulated  by  some  of 
the  most  brilliant,  sagacious,  and  resolute  agitators  Ireland  has 
ever  known.  Slowly  but  steadily  it  has  grown,  passing  from  stage 
to  stage  with  ever-brightening  prospect  of  ultimate  success,  until 
it  has  now  become  the  aspiration,  we  might  almost  say,  the  one, 
quenchless,  all-absorbing  passion  of  the  Irish  people.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  the  first  calm  moment  after  a  most  exciting  and 
vigorous  electoral  contest,  during  which  "the  fire  out  of  the 
bramble''  has  devoured  many  "cedars  of  Lebanon,"  the  two  great 
parties  in  the  State  find  themselves  face  to  face  with  a  difficulty 
which,  even  for  the  most  zealous  aspirant  to  place  and  power,  robs 
the  honors  and  emoluments  of  office  of  more  than  half  their 
charm.  Neither  Liberal  nor  Conservative  will  care  to  incur  the 
displeasure  of  the  Queen  and  the  implacable  wrath  of  the  English 
aristocracy  —  both  Whig  and  Tory  —  by  consenting  to  the  politi- 
cal divorcement  of  Ireland,  and  to  what  would  be  regarded  as 
the  disruption  of  the  empire.  For  it  is  felt,  not  without  good  rea- 
son, that  the  indirect  and  ultimate  consequences  of  the  severance 
would  be  far  more  serious  than  any  direct  and  immediate  effects. 
The  efforts  of  popular  statesmen,  in  recent  times,  have  been 
mainly  directed  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  prestige  of  the 
Crown.  This  was  the  sole  motive  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  "  spirited 
foreign  policy."  It  was  the  one  consideration  that  made  the  "Im- 
perial Titles  Bill,"  and  the  imperial  measures  of  which  it  proved  to 
be  the  too  significant  prelude,  so  immensely  popular  in  London. 
So  sure  was  he  of  the  strength  and  predominance  of  this  patriotic 
sentiment  in  England  that  he  made  his  appeal  almost  exclusively 
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to  it,  in  asking  in  1880  for  a  fresh  lease  of  power.  The  occasion 
was  critical,  he  said.  "  The  peace  of  Europe,  and  the  ascendency 
of  England  in  the  councils  of  Europe  "  depended  upon  the  ver- 
dict the  country  was  now  called  upon  to  give.  The  policy  of  the 
party  opposed  to  his  own  was  declared  to  be  a  "  policy  of  decom- 
position." But  the  concession  of  self-government  in  the  form 
demanded  by  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party,  whatever  might  be  the 
political  necessity  pleaded  in  justification  of  it,  would  be  certain 
to  be  interpreted  in  England,  in  the  colonies  and  dependencies  of 
the  British  empire,  and  by  all  foreign  States,  as  a  sure  omen  of  the 
decline  of  the  British  Crown.  To  us  it  is  utterly  inconceivable 
that  the  Queen,  who  is  profoundly  conscious  of  her  power,  keenly 
sensitive  as  to  her  royal  dignities,  rights,  and  prerogatives,  and 
proud,  as  she  has  reason  to  be,  of  her  long  and  prosperous  reign, 
should  ever  consent  to  a  policy  of  dismemberment,  by  whatever 
political  party  proposed.  The  Conservatives  cannot  afford  to  pur- 
chase the  influence  and  assistance  of  the  Irish  vote  at  the  price 
Mr.  Parnell  has  fixed  and  is  every  way  likely  to  insist  on.  They 
would  have  to  belie  the  best  traditions  of  the  party,  and  discredit 
the  cardinal  principles  of  their  once  powerful  and  still  deeply 
revered  chief  —  the  late  Lord  Beaconsfield  —  to  whom  Home  Rule 
meant  "  veiled  rebellion,"  and  presented  a  danger  "  scarcely  less 
disastrous  than  pestilence  and  famine."  The  Liberals  are  equally 
unlikely  to  risk  the  integrity  and  unity  of  the  party  by  the  conces- 
sion of  a  claim  which  even  an  advanced  Radical  like  Mr.  Cham* 
berlain  has  condemned  as  unwarrantable,  unwise,  and  impossible 
to  be  granted.  Still  this  and  nothing  less  than  this  is  the  hope 
and  expectation  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Irish  people.  This 
and  nothing  less  will  be  the  demand  of  the  Irish  leaders  as  soon 
as  Parliament  assembles  at  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  year. 

In  order  to  a  clear  and  correct  understanding  of  the  position  of 
Irish  affairs  at  the  present  juncture,  and  of  the  nature  and  ground 
of  the  Home  Rule  demand,  it  will  be  necessary  briefly  tQ  sketch 
the  history  of  the  agitation's  genesis  and  growth.  It  is  all  the 
more  necessary  to  do  this  as  there  are  few  political  or  social 
problems,  even  in  England  itself,  more  grievously  misunderstood 
and  wantonly  misstated.  It  is  truly  surprising  how  much  confu- 
sion, ignorance,  and  irrational  antipathy  may  be  nursed  and 
maintained  by  an  excited  state  of  public  feeling  and  a  partisan 
and  prejudiced  press.    Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  complains  with  some 
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bitterness  that  "  people  found  their  deepest  sympathies  stirred  by 
the  sufferings  of  cattle  and  horses  in  Ireland,  who  never  were 
known  to  feel  one  throb  of  compunction  over  the  fashionable  sin 
of  torturing  pigeons  at  Hurlingham."  And  the  words  he  quotes 
from  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Times  of  Dec.  3,  1880,  by  the  illus- 
trious General  Gordon,  after  a  visit  to  the  much  afflicted  country, 
show  with  equal  clearness  the  sad  condition  of  affairs  in  Ireland, 
and  the  apparent  incapability  of  the  English  public  to  realize  it. 
"I  have  been  lately  over  the  southwest  of  Ireland,"  he  wrote,  "in 
the  hope  of  discovering  how  some  settlement  could  be  made  of 
the  Irish  question,  which,  like  a  fretting  cancer,  eats  g,way  our 
vitals  as  a  nation."  After  the  bold  and,  as  some  would  think, 
unstatesmanlike  proposal,  "that  the  government  should,  at  a  cost 
•of  eighty  millions,  convert  the  greater  part  of  the  southwest  of 
Ireland  into  Crown  lands,  in  which  landlords  should  have  no  power 
of  control,"  Gordon  concluded,  "  I  must  say,  from  all  accounts 
and  my  own  observations,  that  the  state  of  our  fellow-countrymen 
in  the  parts  I  have  named  is  worse  than  that  of  any  people  in  the 
world,  let  alone  Europe.  I  believe  that  these  people  are  made 
as  we  are,  that  they  are  patient  beyond  belief,  loyal,  but  at  the 
same  time  broken-spirited  and  desperate,  living  on  the  verge  of 
starvation,  in  places  where  we  would  not  keep  our  cattle.  .  .  .  Our 
comic  prints  do  an  infinity  of  harm  by  their  caricatures.  Firstly, 
the  caricatures  are  not  true,  for  the  crime  in  Ireland  is  not  greater 
than  that  in  England  ;  secondly,  they  exasperate  the  people  on 
both  sides  of  the  Channel,  and  they  do  no  good.  It  is  ill  to  laugh 
and  scoff  at  a  question  which  affects  our  existence." 

To  Gordon's  appeal  on  behalf  of  Ireland  no  one  was  more  ready 
to  listen  with  sympathy  than  the  Prime  Minister  himself.  The 
claims  and  grievances  of  the  people  whose  magnanimous  endur- 
ance, self-restraint,  and  patience  had  so  excited  Gordon's  admira- 
tion and  called  forth  his  warmest  words  of  praise,  the  great  Liberal 
statesman  had  never  been  slow  to  recognize.  Ireland  has  not 
always  been  willing  to  be  grateful  to  him  ;  but  he  has  always 
striven  to  be  more  than  just  to  her,  and  has  more  than  once 
incurred  the  odium  and  reproach  of  the  aristocracy  of  England, 
and  even  the  disaffection  of  many  of  his  followers,  in  his  truly 
heroic  "attempts  to  mitigate  the  miseries  of  the  Irish  people." 
When  he  surprised  the  country  by  his  sudden  and  unexpected  dis- 
solution of  Parliament  in  1874,  he  had  certainly  done  something 
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to  earn  the  gratitude  and  confidence  of  Ireland.  He  had  dises- 
tablished the  Irish  Protestant  Church.  He  had  passed  a  Land 
Act,  which  at  the  time  (1870)  was  regarded  as  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  settlement  of  the  land  problem,  aiming,  as  it  did, 
first,  to  give  the  tenant  some  security  of  tenure  where,  as  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  he  had  been  practically  unable  to  plead  any 
rights  as  against  the  landlord  ;  second,  to  encourage  the  making 
of  needful  improvements  throughout  the  country  ;  and,  thirdly,  to 
promote  the  establishment  of  a  peasant  proprietorship.  In  the 
attempt  to  confer  a  third  great  boon  on  the  discontented  nation  in 
the  shape  of  the  Irish  University  Education  Bill,  he  and  his  ad- 
ministration went  to  pieces  on  the  immovable  rock  of  Protestant 
prejudice. 

Of  course  the  provisions  of  the  Land  Act,  while  they  occa- 
sioned some  fretting  and  exasperation  among  the  land-owners, 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  regarding  every  effort  of  legislation  for 
the  benefit  of  their  tenants  with  a  fixed  sense  of  calamity,  failed 
entirely  to  satisfy  the  more  aggressive  and  eager  of  the  Irish 
Parliamentary  party.  The  Land  Act  had  not  taken  its  place 
upon  the  statute  book  before  a  meeting  of  representative  Irish- 
men was  called  in  Dublin  with  the  view  of  framing  some  scheme 
of  Home  Government,  and  organizing  measures  for  its  advocacy 
in  Parliament,  and  in  the  towns  and  cities  of  Ireland.  In  the 
course  of  discussion,  one  of  the  speakers  used  the  words  "  Home 
Rule,"  and  they  were  formally  and  forthwith  adopted  as  the  war- 
cry  of  the  Nationalist  party. 

For  the  first  five  years  the  new  organization  made  little  head- 
way. Its  leader,  Mr.  Isaac  Butt,  was  an  able  man  —  a  lawyer  of 
some  distinction  and  a  Protestant  —  but  he  was  not  a  man  to  set 
the  Thames  on  fire ;  he  was  not  the  man  to  control  the  fierce  and 
fiery  young  politicians  that  had  begun  to  flock  to  the  standard  of 
the  National  cause.  With  unromantic  dutifulness  to  his  place 
and  his  party,  he  annually  brought  his  motion  for  Home  Rule 
before  the  notice  of  the  House,  and  was  supported  by  some  fifty 
or  sixty  members  and  a  few  sympathetic  Radicals,  but  the  Con- 
servative government  and  its  solid  majority  were  of  one  mind  on 
the  matter.  Mr.  Butt  died  in  1879,  and  Mr.  Shaw  succeeded  to 
the  leadership,  but  on  the  organization  of  the  Land  League  in  the 
same  year,  he  was  quietly  shunted  in  favor  of  Mr.  Parnell,  who,  as 
the  Corypheus  of  the  party,  has  so  far  displayed  great  skill,  cool- 
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ness,  an  self-command,  and  has  been  rewarded  in  Ireland  by 
regal  ovations,  and  by  the  suggestive  title  of  the  "  uncrowned 
king." 

Mr.  Charles  Stewart  Parnell,  who  was  declared  by  one  of  the 
speakers  at  a  recent  meeting  of  Irish  citizens  held  in  Faneuil  Hall, 
and  more  recently  by  Mr.  J.  B.  O'Reilly  in  the  North  American  Re- 
view, to  be  of  American  birth,  is  really  a  man  of  English  descent. 
One  of  his  ancestors  was  the  poet  Parnell.  Another,  Sir  Henry 
Parnell,  afterwards  created  Lord  Congleton,  was  the  associate  of 
Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Melbourne  in  the  reform  movement  of 
1829-32.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Cambridge  University,  and  a 
Protestant  in  religion.  By  birth,  by  training,  and  by  creed,  he 
seemed  to  be  of  all  persons  the  most  unsuited  to  the  task  in 
which  he  has  been  so  eminently  successful.  "In  1871,  after 
some  years  of  travel  in  America,  among  other  places,  he  settled 
down  on  his  estate  at  Avondale,  in  Wicklow,  within  whose  boun- 
daries is  to  be  found  Moore's  Vale  of  Avoca,  with  its  meeting 
waters."  Like  many  who  in  spite  of  early  failures  have  after- 
wards risen  to  distinction,  Mr.  Parnell's  first  public  appearance 
was  a  great  disappointment  to  himself  and  his  friends.  Before 
the  electors  of  Dublin  he  completely  broke  down  in  his  first 
attempt  at  public  speaking,  and  the  great  city  which  has  since 
showered  upon  him  the  highest  honors  it  can  give,  rejected  him. 
In  1875,  he  entered  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  first  time  as 
member  for  Meath.  For  the  firs£  few  years  of  his  Parliamentary 
life  he  was  mainly  distinguished  for  the  skill  and  unwearied  per- 
sistency of  his  tactics  as  an  obstructionist,  though  he  also  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  useful  amendments  to  such  measures  as  the 
Factories  and  Workshops  Bill  and  the  Bill  for  the  Abolition  of 
Flogging  in  the  Army  and  Navy. 

The  Land  League  organization  gave  him  just  the  kind  of 
political  machinery  he  wanted,  though  the  credit  of  its  creation 
belongs  more  to  Michael  Davitt  and  John  Dillon  than  to  him.  It 
soon  became  immensely  popular  in  Ireland,  and,  for  a  time,  its 
orders  and  decrees  superseded  the  established  law  of  the  land, 
with  the  seeming  result  of  replacing  social  order  and  tranquillity 
by  a  condition  of  widespread  anarchy,  confusion,  and  lawlessness. 
It  is  only  fair  to  say,  however,  that  the  Land  League  meetings  did 
not  create  but  only  revealed  the  misery,  distress,  and  discontent 
of  the  Irish  rural  populace.    The  country  had  recently  suffered 
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from  a  severe  visitation  of  famine.  Evictions  for  non-payment 
of  rent  had  been  steadily  increasing  for  several  years  past.  In 
1877  tne  number  stood  at  463  ;  in  1878  it  swelled  to  nearly  1,000; 
at  the  end  of  1880  it  had  actually  reached  2,110.  A  bill  was 
introduced  by  one  of  the  Irish  members  with  a  view  to  mitigating 
the  rigors  of  the  law  as  regarded  the  impoverished  tenantry. 
The  government  refused  to  adopt  the  measure,  but  sought  to  meet 
the  case  by  framing  a  remedial  scheme  of  their  own  which  was 
introduced  under  the  name  of  the  Compensation  for  Disturbance 
Bill.  This  bill,  which  was  vigorously  assailed  from  opposite 
quarters  in  the  Commons,  was  unceremoniously  rejected  by  the 
Lords,  who  denounced  it  as  a  flagrant  encroachment  on  the  rights 
of  property.  It  must  ever  be  regretted  in  the  interests  of  mere 
humanity  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  government  did  not  compel  the 
recalcitrant  peers  to  abandon  their  attitude  of  defiance  in  regard  to 
that  much-needed  piece  of  ameliorative  legislation.  The  House 
of  Lords  takes  nothing  so  ill  as  open  and  avowed  conflict  with  a 
powerful  and  popular  ministry.  In  such  a  case  the  issue  is  never 
doubtful.  And  if  the  ministry  had  shown  a  determination  to  nail 
their  colors  to  the  mast,  the  Lords  would  have  lost  no  time  in 
unfurling  a  flag  of  truce.  As  it  was,  their  practical  acquiescence 
in  the  rejection  of  the  bill  consummated  the  rupture  between  the 
Irish  party  and  themselves.  The  speeches  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Land  League  grew  fierce,  and  at  times  violent,  in  their  denuncia- 
tion of  Her  Majesty's  ministers.  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,  especially, 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  a  man  of  invincible  resolution 
and  ineradicable  prejudices,  and  yet  withal  a  man  of  much  rugged 
kindliness  of  nature,  became  the  victim  of  incessant  interrogation 
and  attack  in  Parliament,  and  the  object  of  an  unrelenting  and 
quenchless  hate  in  Ireland. 

At  one  time  the  tone  and  temper  of  leading  agitators  were  all 
that  could  be  desired.  "  Abstain,"  said  Mr.  Davitt,  "from  all  acts 
of  violence,  repel  every  incentive  to  outrage.  Glorious  indeed  will 
be  our  victory,  and  high  in  the  estimation  of  mankind  will  our 
grand  old  fatherland  stand,  if  we  can  so  curb  our  passions  and 
control  our  actions  in  this  struggle  for  free  land,  as  to  march  to 
success  through  privation  and  danger  without  resorting  to  the 
wild  justice  of  revenge,  or  being  guilty  of  anything  which  could 
sully  the  character  of  a  brave  and  Christian  people."  Later  on 
Mr.  Davitt's  feelings  were  less  calm  and  his  language  less  meas- 
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ured,  mild  and  sober ;  as  when,  for  instance,  he  pictured  to  his 
excited  auditors  "  the  wolf-dog  of  Irish  vengeance  leaping  across 
the  Atlantic  to  redress  and  avenge  the  wrongs  of  Ireland."  Mr. 
John  Dillon  went  further  still,  and  ventured  to  intimate  in  a 
speech  delivered  at  Kildare  the  advisability  of  military  drill  and 
general  preparation  for  a  resort  to  arms  should  the  necessity 
arise. 

Among  the  various  means,  legitimate  and  otherwise,  adopted  by 
the  League  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  ends,  was  that  form  of 
social  ostracism  now  familiarly  know  as  "  boycotting."  Captain 
Boycott  was  an  Englishman,  employed  as  agent  of  Lord  Earne, 
and  occupied  a  farm  at  Ballinrobe,  near  Lough  Mask.  Emboldened 
by  the  powerful  protection  of  the  League,  Lord  Earne's  tenants 
had  refused  to  pay  the  stipulated  rents,  and  Boycott  served  notices 
of  eviction  upon  them.  Whereupon  not  only  the  tenants  on  the 
estate  but  the  population  for  miles  on  every  side  of  him  resolved 
not  to  have  anything  to  do  with  him  in  any  shape,  whether  of 
barter,  business,  or  intercourse,  nor  was  any  one  else  permitted  to 
relieve  his  isolation,  or  do  him  or  his  family  any  service,  or  supply 
him  with  any  necessity  of  life.  The  Orangemen  of  Ulster  organ- 
ized and  went  armed  to  his  relief,  and  under  the  protection  of  a 
small  band  of  soldiers  and  police,  his  harvests  were  gathered  in, 
and  his  produce  conveyed  to  the  nearest  available  market.  Boy- 
cott went  to  England  for  a  short  time,  and  on  his  return  to  Lough 
Mask  at  once  extricated  himself  from  his  painful  and  perilous 
position  by  giving  up  his  agency.  His  unexpected  surrender, 
strange  to  tell,  brought  about  a  complete  revulsion  of  feeling 
among  the  dwellers  of  that  wild  and  lovely  district.  He  now 
became  as  popular  as  he  had  before  been  obnoxious.  In  the 
course  of  a  speech  delivered  at  a  mass  meeting  of  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  thousand  men  at  Waterford,  in  September,  1883,  Michael 
Davitt  said,  "  It  was  better  for  all  concerned  that  the  truth  should 
be  plainly  and  bluntly  told,  in  order  that  English  quack  statesmen 
might  be  saved  the  trouble  of  proposing  half  measures  to  satisfy 
the  Irish  people.  .  .  .  Let  the  landlords  of  Ireland  resign  their 
unpopular  positions,  follow  the  example  of  Captain  Boycott,  and 
nobody  would  molest  them,  but  if  they  did  not,  they  would  be 
grievously  surprised  by  and  by,  for  they  would  make  the  discovery 
which  Captain  Boycott  had  made,  that  the  English  government 
»      would  find  that  it  did  not  pay  from  an  Imperial  point  of  view  to 
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support  a  worse  than  useless  class  against  the  Irish  nation.  The 
'lifeboat  for  the  landlords,'  as  Lord  Derby  had  once  called  the 
Land  Act  (i 88 1 ),  rescued  them  from  the  rocks  upon  which  they 
were  hurled  by  the  waves  of  the  Land  League,  but  they  had  not 
reached  the  shores  of  safety  yet.  There  were  other  breakers  ahead 
that  would  do  more  damage  to  their  rotten  system  than  the  storm 
of  the  Land  League.  When  the  laborers  and  the  artisans  of 
Ireland  or  of  England  and  Scotland  were  enfranchised,  was  it  to 
be  supposed  that  the  educated  millions  of  industry  would  allow 
the  national  patrimony  —  the  land — to  be  any  longer  the  prop- 
erty of  a  useless  class  ?  In  the  language  of  scripture,  the  landlords 
would  be  asked  to  give  an  account  of  their  stewardship,  for  they 
could  be  no  longer  stewards." 

While,  however,  the  Land  Leaguers  were  jubilant  at  the  success 
of  their  movement,  the  government  were  preparing  to  take  strenu- 
ous measures  for  its  suppression.  Its  leaders,  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr. 
Dillon,  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan,  Mr.  Sexton,  along  with  the  Treasurer, 
Mr.  Egan,  and  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Brennan,  and  several  others, 
were  prosecuted  by  the  Crown  on  the  charge  of  inciting  to  out- 
rage. The  prosecution,  however,  broke  down,  as  everybody  ex- 
pected it  would,  through  disagreement  of  the  jury. 

When  Parliament  assembled  in  January,  1881,  the  policy  an- 
nounced for  Ireland  was,  as  usual,  one  of  concession  and  coercion. 
There  was  to  be  a  Land  Act,  and  there  was  to  be  a  Bill  which 
would  give  the  Lord-lieutenant  "  power  by  warrant  to  arrest  any 
person  reasonably  suspected  of  treason,  treasonable  felony,  or 
treasonable  practices,  and  the  commission,  whether  before  or  after 
the  Act,  of  crimes  of  intimidation,  or  incitement  thereto."  The 
conflict  over  the  latter  bill,  which  was  first  introduced,  made  the 
House  of  Commons  more  like  a  bear-garden  than  a  place  of 
rational  deliberation  and  debate.  Even  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone became  exasperated,  and  charged  back  upon  their  assailants 
with  an  energy  and  violence  quite  unwonted.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
speech  in  particular  aroused  the  House,  angered  the  Irish  mem- 
bers, and  proved  to  be  the  prelude  to  a  prolonged  conflict  with 
systematic  obstruction,  which  went  on  for  some  time,  night  and 
day,  without  break.  Even  Mr.  Parnell  for  the  moment  lost  all 
self-command,  entered  into  an  angry  conflict  with  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, defied  the  ruling  of  the  Speaker,  and  was  expelled  the  House, 
as  Mr.  Dillon  had  been  the  evening  before.    Some  thirty  others 
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of  the  National  party  followed  his  example  of  defiance  with  a  simi- 
lar result.  At  the  close  of  February  the  Coercion  Bill  was  sent 
up  to  the  Lords,  and  on  the  beginning  of  March  received  the 
Queen's  assent.  The  end  of  July  saw  the  third  reading  of  the 
Land  Bill  in  the  Commons,  after  long  and  wearisome  debate.  The 
Lords  amended  it  to  death,  and  sent  it  back  to  the  Commons  — 
the  poor  and  pithless  shadow  of  its  former  self.  Restored  to  life 
in  the  Lower  House,  it  was  again  presented  for  the  acceptance  of 
the  peers.  Again  they  struck  at  its  vitality,  but  the  Commons 
said,  Nulla  vestigia  retrorsum.  A  thousand  popular  platforms  and 
almost  the  whole  provincial  press  called  upon  the  government  to. 
be  firm  ;  mass  meetings  in  London  and  other  large  cities  and 
towns  clamored  for  the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  the 
extinction  of  hereditary  rule.  Eventually  the  courage  of  the  peers 
gave  way,  and  the  Land  Bill  of  1881  became  law. 

The  closing  months  of  the  year  saw  the  Land  League  chiefs 
in  Kilmainham  Prison.  Mr.  Gladstone  on  his  visit  to  Leeds,  early 
in  October,  had  met  with  a  reception  more  than  royal  from  the 
folks  of  Yorkshire.  For  two  or  three  days  special  trains  from 
every  part  of  that  densely  populated  county  poured  into  the  great 
emporium  of  the  cloth-trade  thousands  of  enthusiastic  admirers 
eager  to  catch  a  near  glimpse  of  the  foremost  statesman  of  the  age 
as  he  rode  from  point  to  point  through  the  barricaded  streets. 
In  one  of  the  speeches  made  during  the  visit,  he  had  strongly 
reprobated  the  policy  and  proceedings  of  Mr.  Parnell.  At  a 
meeting  in  Wexford,  a  few  days  after,  Mr.  Parnell  replied  with 
some  bitterness.  A  few  days  more  brought  the  exciting  news  of 
the  arrests  by  the  Irish  Executive.  The  situation  was  desperate. 
The  imprisoned  leaders  at  once  issued  a  manifesto  calling  upon 
the  tenantry  of  Ireland  to  withhold  payment  of  rents.  This  was 
a  direct  violation  of  the  law,  as  well  as  a  great  political  blunder, 
and  the  government  at  once  seized  the  occasion  as  a  fitting 
opportunity  for  suppressing  the  Land  League  and  the  advanced 
Nationalist  press.  In  the  session  of  1882  there  appeared  a  mani- 
fest indisposition  on  the  part  of  a  majority  of  the  cabinet  to  give 
further  sanction  to  the  policy  of  Mr.  Forster  in  Ireland.  The 
imprisoned  Home  Rulers  were  released  from  Kilmainham  on  con- 
ditions which  he  thought  perilously  lenient,  and  he  resigned,  as 
also  did  Earl  Cowper.  The  entry  of  the  new  Lord-lieutenant, 
Earl  Spencer,  on  the  6th  of  May,  into  the  Irish  capital,  promised 
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well  ;  but  the  assassin  had  bargained  with  the  fates  for  the  day, 
and  before  the  sun  had  ceased  to  shed  his  bright  beams  on  the 
green  grass  and  budding  trees  of  Phcenix  Park,  a  scion  of  the 
noble  house  of  Devonshire  and  his  companion  in  office  had  been 
immolated  on  the  altar  of  Irish  vengeance  before  the  eyes  of  the 
new  viceroy  as  he  stood  in  the  window  of  the  viceregal  lodge. 
The  civilized  world  was  horror-struck.  Ireland  expressed  her  pro- 
found regret  at  a  transaction  which  was  thought  to  have  been 
planned  and  executed  by  some  designing  foe.  Messrs.  Parnell, 
Dillon,  and  Davitt  hastily  met  to  disclaim  any  sympathy  with  the 
crime  and  to  denounce  the  criminals.  The  rest  of  the  story  is 
now  familiar  and  needs  not  be  retold.  The  government  was 
known  to  have  been  contemplating  a  milder  regime  for  Ireland ; 
but  the  disastrous  incident  of  the  6th  of  May  drove  them  back 
upon  their  former  policy.  A  Crimes  Bill  was  passed,  followed 
by  a  measure  of  alleviation,  known  as  the  Arrears  Bill,  with  the 
view  of  keeping  the  scales  of  justice  even.  In  the  middle  of 
August  the  exhibition  of  Irish  Art  and  Manufactures  was  opened 
in  Dublin,  and  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  O'Connell,  in  Sack- 
ville  Street,  was  part  of  the  programme  of  the  ceremonies.  On 
the  following  day,  Messrs.  Parnell  and  Dillon  received  the  freedom 
of  the  city,  and  Mr.  E.  D.  Gray,  M.  P.,  proprietor  of  Freeman's 
Journal,  and  High  Sheriff  of  Dublin,  was  committed  to  Richmond 
gaol  for  contempt  of  Court. 

Whatever  necessity  may  be  pleaded  for  such  measures  as  these, 
they  only  had  one  result,  namely,  the  steady  advancement  of  the 
Irish  National  cause.  Dynamite  explosions  in  London,  Glasgow, 
and  elsewhere,  troubles  in  Egypt  and  the  Soudan,  complications 
with  Russia  as  to  the  Afghan  frontier,  left  little  time  for  attention 
to  Irish  affairs  during  the  last  years  of  the  existence  of  the 
Liberal  ministry.  The  Irish  Nationalist  leaders  had  convinced 
themselves  that  they  owed  no  gratitude  to  the  government,  and 
could  hope  for  nothing  from  the  Liberal  party,  except  "chains, 
imprisonment,  and  death,"  to  cite  the  words  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
recent  reply  to  the  Irish  citizens  of  St.  Louis.  They  had  been 
long  biding  their  time  and  watching  for  their  opportunity,  when 
suddenly  it  presented  itself.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Mr.  Childers,  in  presenting  the  Annual  Budget,  "  ran  a  tilt  " 
against  the  "beer  and  spirit"  interest  —  a  sin  unpardonable,  for 
any  minister  in  England.    The  Budget  was  defeated,  and  ministers 
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accepted  the  hint,  rejoicing  that,  for  a  time  at  least,  their  troubles 
were  ended. 

Meanwhile  the  organization  of  the  Irish  National  party  had 
been  developed  to  a  point  of  perfection  in  anticipation  of  the  New 
Reform  Bill.  That  bill  promised  nothing  in  particular  either  to 
Gladstone  or  Salisbury,  and  it  has  given  to  neither  any  particular 
advantage  over  the  other.  In  the  counties  the  Liberal  interest 
has  advanced  ;  in  the  boroughs  it  has  markedly  declined.  But  it 
promised  everything  to  Parnell,  and  the  fulfilment  has  been  equal 
to  the  promise.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  with  a  compact 
following  of  eighty-six  he  is  virtually  "  master  of  the  situation."  But 
his  position,  on  the  other  hand,  is  undoubtedly  very  critical.  It  is 
one  which  few  men  are  likely  to  envy ;  it  is  one  which  not  one  in  a 
thousand  is  competent  to  fill.  Will  he  be  equal  to  it  ?  Where 
Grattan  —  sagacious,  eloquent,  high-minded  and  sincere  —  so  sig- 
nally failed,  is  Parnell  likely  to  succeed  ?  To-day  his  party  is  united, 
enthusiastic  and  strong,  but  when  the  hour  for  compromise  and 
concession  arrives,  will  the  unanimity  be  maintained  ?  Does  Mr. 
Parnell  himself  know  how  much  to  ask,  how  little  he  ought  to 
take,  and  where  to  draw  the  limit  of  compromise  ?  Repeatedly 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  invited  Irish  leaders  to  bring  forward  some 
definite  scheme,  and  let  the  country  know  what  they  meant  by 
"  Home  Rule."  The  cry,  as  a  party  watchword,  has  served  ad- 
mirably—  seldom  has  a  couple  of  words  served  so  well  —  because, 
as  expressing  Irish  National  aspirations,  it  meant  everything  in 
general  and  nothing  in  particular ;  but  the  moment  is  at  hand 
when  it  will  be  necessary  to  reduce  it  to  a  definite  and  feasible 
scheme  of  domestic  government  and  policy.  When  that  moment 
comes,  will  the  prince  of  obstructionists  in  St.  Stephen's  prove 
himself  equally  capable  as  a  constructive  statesman  on  College 
Green?  Should  Mr.  Gladstone  find  himself  in  a  position  soon  after 
the  opening  of  Parliament  (he  is  not  in  a  position  now)  to  enter 
into  practical  negotiation  with  Mr.  Parnell,  may  not  the  latter 
discover,  as  many  an  able  and  successful  leader  of  men  has  done 
before  him,  that  the  next  sad  thing  to  a  great  defeat  is  a  great 
victory  ?  It  is  no  secret  that  the  demand  Mr.  Parnell,  as  the  head 
of  the  Irish  Nationalist  party,  is  commissioned  to  make  on  behalf  of 
Ireland,  is  a  demand  for  national  self-government  almost,  if  not 
quite,  amounting  to  national  independence  :  it  is  equally  well 
known  that  no  British  statesman  would  ever  think,  in  the  present 
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state  of  public  sentiment,  of  countenancing  such  a  claim.  For 
ourselves  we  do  not  venture  to  forecast  the  issue  of  the  conflict  ; 
for  "prophecy  is  the  most  gratuitous  style  of  error."  We  content 
ourselves  with  hoping  that  the  settlement  may  be  speedy,  pacific, 
satisfactory,  and  lasting. 


ELIZABETH* 

A  ROMANCE  OF  COLONIAL  DAYS. 
By  Frances  C.  Sparhawk,  Author  of  "A  Lazy  Man's  Work." 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

AN  OLD  ACQUAINTANCE. 

While  Archdale,  full  of  emotions  that  he  did  not  try  to  analyze, 
went  on  toward  Grand  Battery,  a  figure,  eluding  him,  crept  softly 
to  one  of  the  hospital  tents,  lifted  the  curtain  a  little  way  without 
being  observed  at  first,  and  stood  looking  in,  an  interested  spec- 
tator, not  because  human  suffering,  patience,  and  courage  were 
upon  exhibition  here,  but  because  here  he  would  find  some  one 
who  could  give  him  information  that  he  wanted. 

In  a  few  minutes  Nancy  Foster,  passing  by  the  door,  looked  up 
and  saw  him  watching  her  She  had  become  too  well  used  to  un- 
familiar faces  and  to  messages  at  all  hours  and  was  too  well  pro- 
tected to  feel  alarm. 

"Oh!  la!  how  you  startled  me,"  she  cried.  "What  do  you 
want  ?  Dr.  Waters  ?  " 

"  Hush  !  "  he  said,  and  beckoned  to  her  to  draw  nearer.  "  I 
want  to  speak  to  that  lady  yonder,  only  for  a  moment.  Do  you 
think  she  would  come  here  ? "  Harwin,  for  it  was  he,  was  a  fine 
illustration  of  the  proverb  that  he  who  asks  timidly,  teaches  denial. 
If  he  had  demanded  her  mistress,  Nancy  would  have  spoken  to 
her  at  once.  Now  she  scanned  the  intruder  curiously,  and  judged 
from  the  hesitation  of  his  manner  that  his  errand  was  not 
urgent. 

"  No,  she  can't,"  she  answered,  with  the  decision  wanting  in  the 
other.    "  Don't  you  see  how  she's  driven  ?    And  she's  got  to  go 
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away  some  time  and  get  a  little  rest.    You'll  have  to  come  to- 
morrow." 

"  To-morrow  !  "  he  echoed  drearily.  Was  it  for  this  that  he  had 
come  from  the  fleet  in  the  dispatch  boat,  and  was  braving  all  dan- 
gers ?  He  took  a  resolution  from  despair.  He  fell  back  until 
Nancy  had  gone  and  was  agpin  intent  upon  her  work. 

At  last  he  stepped  forward  noiselessly  and  began  to  make  the 
half  circuit  of  the  tent  toward  Elizabeth.  Nancy,  pre-occupied, 
passed  by  him  without  speaking. 

Elizabeth  had  sent  for  fresh  water  to  moisten  the  lips  of  the 
dying  soldier  whom  she  had  told  Archdale  about.  She  had  just 
filled  her  cup  a  second  time,  and  was  on  her  way  toward  her  espe- 
cial charge  for  that  night,  when  Edmonson  asked  her  for  water. 
Ashamed  of  her  impatience  at  the  simple  request,  she  turned 
toward  him,  walking  carefully  with  her  eyes  upon  her  mug,  not  to 
waste  a  refreshment  that  had  to  be  brought  from  a  distance. 
Suddenly,  she  found  herself  almost  running  against  the  intruder. 
She  looked  up. 

But  the  apology  froze  upon  her  lips.  She  retreated  hastily 
several  steps,  the  water  splashed  unheeded  over  her  trembling 
fingers.  Edmonson,  who  was  always  watching  her,  called  to 
Nancy,  "  Your  mistress,  girl !  Quick ! "  and  turned  to  look  for 
her. 

Nancy  had  gone  to  her  patients  in  the  next  tent.  But  his  voice 
helped  Elizabeth  to  recover  herself.  She  stood  firm  again,  but 
her  rigid  expression  did  not  change.  With  a  bow,  the  intruder 
began  :  — 

"  May  I  venture  — " 

She  interrupted  him.  "  Do  not  speak  to  me,  or  stay  here. 
Go  !  "  She  was  like  marble,  only  that  her  eyes  blazed.  Her  hand 
pointed  toward  the  door  emphasizing  her  repulsion.  Edmonson 
looked  in  amazement  at  this  new  power,  to  him  a  new  attraction. 

The  other  drew  back  precipitately  a  few  steps.  Then  he 
stopped  and  stood  looking  at  her,  the  questions  that  he  had  meant 
to  put  so  boldly  struggling  with  something  not  unlike  fear.  For 
Elizabeth's  look  and  tone  were  terrible.  She  was  an  embodied 
indignation.  At  the  moment  he  believed  her  Archdale's  wife. 
Her  hand  pointing  toward  the  door  was  turning  him  beyond  the 
reach  of  all  that  was  dearest  to  him.  Yet  for  a  moment  it 
seemed  as  if  he  could  not  resist  her,  as  if  he  were  forever  to  be  in 
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exile.  But  he  remembered  that  it  was  Katie  Archdale's  world 
that  was  looking  at  him  out  of  those  pitiless  eyes,  and  condemning 
him.  He  had  tried  so  hard  to  get  news  of  Katie ;  he  had  even 
written  her  father  a  business  letter,  and  had  ended  it  by  a  covert 
inquiry  for  news  of  her.  Not  one  word  but  business  had  come  in 
the  answer.  Then,  learning  that  Elizabeth  was  here,  he  had  con- 
trived to  be  sent  ashore,  for  he  had  been  with  Commodore  Warren 
through  the  siege,  had  risked  meeting  Archdale,  had  risked  every- 
thing for  this  chance  of  the  news  he  hungered  for.  He  had  been 
sure  that  the  person  whom  he  recollected  as  Mistress  Royal  must 
answer  whatever  questions  he  might  choose  to  put  to  her.  And 
now  must  he  go  away  starving  within  sight  of  food  ?  In  despera- 
tion he  tried  to  summon  back  his  assurance. 

"Only  let  me  ask  you  if  Katie —  Mistress — ,"  he  began  again, 
taking  a  hasty  step  toward  her.  But  again  she  stopped  him,  and 
this  time  without  a  word.  As  he  tried  to  meet  her  look,  gradually 
his  eyes  fell.  He  made  no  further  effort  to  speak.  Step  by  step 
he  fell  backward,  until  at  a  distance  from  her  he  stood  still  look- 
ing at  her  as  if  strength  failed  him,  even  to  retreat.  Elizabeth 
turned  to  Edmonson,  and  gave  him  the  water  left  in  her  cup. 

"  Is  that  Harwin  ? "  he  asked  hoarsely,  holding  it  back  from  his 
lips  until  she  had  answered  him. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  as  if  to  end  the  subject.    "  Drink.    I  must  go." 

He  sipped  hastily,  without  thirst,  and  handed  back  the  cup. 
"  Thank  you,"  he  said.  As  she  turned  away,  her  hand  was  trem- 
bling again.  She  swept  her  eyes  in  the  opposite  direction  from 
Harwin  if  he  should  still  be  there.  Edmonson,  after  a  long 
glance  at  her,  lay  watching  him.  Here  was  his  evil  genius.  But 
for  Harwin  what  would  not  have  been  ?  In  a  flash  the  future 
that  he  had  planned,  a  thousand  times  more  blissful  than  his 
former  dreams,  came  up  before  him,  and,  fading,  left  the  present 
all  the  more  blank.  His  wounded  right  arm  moved  convulsively. 
Harwin  remained  still  where  Elizabeth's  last  repulse  had  left  him. 
He  seemed  trying  to  swallow  his  chagrin,  and  wrap  the  tatters  of 
his  dignity  about  him  before  he  moved  away.  Perhaps  he  was  in 
a  dream  of  the  woman  whose  very  name  he  had  not  been  allowed 
to  utter.  Elizabeth  was  beside  Melvin  again,  and  Edmonson  still 
kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  Harwin,  who  was  standing  between  him 
and  her,  and  gradually  and  painfully  he  raised  his  right  arm 
toward  the  pillow.  « 
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Archdale  had  been  met  by  an  orderly,  and  had  gone  to  the 
General's  tent  instead  of  to  the  Battery.    Pepperell  was  alone. 

"  Sit  down,"  he  said.  "  No,  let  us  go  out  into  the  air.  War- 
ren's dispatches  have  just  come,"  he  added,  as  the  two  passed  out 
of  the  tent.  "  He  expects  two  or  three  large  ships  in  any  day.  I 
shall  arrange  for  the  general  attack  as  soon  as  they  come  up."  He 
smiled  at  Archdale's  enthusiastic  endorsement.  "You  like  the 
smoke  of  battle,"  he  said.  "  But  the  fact  is,  you  have  an  eye  for 
military  situations.  Of  course  I  have  quite  made  up  my  mind,  but 
I  should  like  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say."  And  he  laughed,  and 
took  his  young  friend's  arm  with  a  freedom  not  too  common  in 
those  stately  times.  But  Pepperell  was  a  man  who,  born  in  any 
age  or  place,  would  have  found  himself  at  home  there,  and  con- 
trolling affairs,  not  controlled  by  them.  He  had  come  to  Louis- 
burg  with  very  little  experience  in  military  matters  ;  he  had  never 
even  seen  a  siege.  He  led  an  army  of  fishermen,  backwoodsmen, 
farmers,  who  had  left  their  employments  at  their  country's  call. 
But  these  had  the  strong  hearts  and  the  quick  wits  that  more  than 
a  hundred  years  later,  when  the  land  awoke  from  a  dream  of 
peace,  made  it  rise  up  a  nation  of  soldiers. 

The  General  and  Archdale  went  to  a  hillock  that  commanded 
a  view  of  the  harbor,  and  of  the  city  constantly  illuminated  by 
the  bursting  shells,  as  were  also  the  forts  and  the  army  encamped 
there.  The  luridness  of  war  was  over  everything.  They  stood 
looking  toward  the  island  which,  ever  since  the  assault,  had  hurled 
its  fire  at  them  incessantly. 

"And  what  would  you  do  with  that  Battery?"  asked  the  Gen- 
eral. 

"Annihilate  the  Battery,"  retorted  the  young  man.  "  It  can  be 
done.    I  think  you  could  rake  it  best  from  the  Light  House." 

"  I  believe  I  will  try.  Say  nothing  of  this,  Archdale.  I  shall 
wait  a  day  or  two  for  those  ships.  It  would  be  awkward,  wouldn't 
it,  if  the  French  ones  came  instead  ? "  His  words  were  light,  but 
the  other  perceived  his  deep  anxiety. 

"What  would  you  do  then  ? "  he  asked. 

"Take  Louisburg, — or  die." 

Archdale  turned  towards  him  impulsively.  "  Yes,  you  will,"  he 
cried,  "you  will  lead  us  into  Louisburg."  He  waited  a  moment. 
"Before  the  general  attack  — ,"  he  began,  and  hesitated. 

"  Oh,  I'll  send  the  rest  of  the  hospital  off  to  Canso,"  inter- 
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posed  Pepperell,  "  all  I  can  of  it ;  our  house  there  is  full  now. 
And  the  nurses,  —  you  may  be  sure  that  they  shall  go.  That's 
what  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Yes,  you  think  of  everything." 

"  Mr.  Royal  has  been  impressing  the  same  necessity  upon  me." 
And  the  General  laughed. 

"  Where  is  he  ?  "  asked  Stephen  quickly. 

"  He  has  been  with  his  daughter  all  the  afternoon,  I  believe,  but 
a  while  ago  he  went  up  to  the  Batteries  with  Col.  Vaughan. 

"  But  Elizabeth  Royal  is  not  a  woman  to  be  forgotten,"  Pepper- 
ell went  on,  "  even  if  her  father  were  not  my  old  friend,  and  at  my 
elbow." 

"  No,"  said  the  young  man.  Then  he  made  a  remark  about 
military  affairs,  and  the  subject  of  the  attack  was  renewed. 

Suddenly  came  the  report  of  a  pistol  different  from  the  roar  of 
the  cannon,  and  so  unexpected  and  near  that  it  startled  the  lis- 
teners as  if  its  sharpness  had  broken  in  upon  the  still  night. 

"  Where  was  that  ? "  cried  the  General. 

Not  only  sound,  but  intuition  guided  Archdale.  For  the  ele- 
ment that  was  a  sharper  discord  than  war  was  to  be  found  in  the 
place  to  which  his  feet  were  rushing.  If  not  himself  for  victim, 
who  then?  In  another  moment  he  threw  back  the  door  of  the 
hospital  tent  in  which  Elizabeth  was,  and  entered. 

He  was  none  too  soon.  Elizabeth,  swaying  beside  the  couch  of 
the  dying  soldier,  fell  as  Archdale  reached  her.  He  lifted  her, 
and  carried  her  to  her  own  tent.  She  was  too  faint  to  resist,  or 
appeal.  Nancy,  whom  the  shot  had  summoned,  followed,  holding 
back  her  grief  and  terror  because  help  and  silence  were  what  her 
mistress  needed.  Archdale  had  stayed  but  a  moment  in  the  tent. 
But  he  had  seen  everything,  Harwin  unhurt  rushing  toward  his 
assailant,  the  surgeon  wrenching  the  pistol  from  the  disabled  hand 
that  had  missed  its  aim,  and  Edmonson's  face  wild  with  horror  at 
the  lodgment  that  his  ball  had  found.  He  had  seen  all,  and  he 
comprehended  all. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

EYES  UNSEALED. 

Edmonson  sat  with  a  terrible  fierceness  in  his  face. 

Harwin  had  never  seen  him  before,  but  he  had  heard  of  him, 
and,  through  Katie,  of  his  former  attentions  to  Elizabeth,  and  he 
divined  who  had  fired  that  shot  meant  for  himself. 

"  Come  up  to  me,"  called  Edmonson,  turning  suddenly  upon 
him.  "  I've  no  weapon  now.  My  face  can't  turn  you  to  stone, 
though  I'd  be  a  Medusa  to  do  it.  But  no,  I'll  do  better  than 
that.    Come  here  !  come  here  !  "  he  repeated  excitedly. 

Harwin  went  up  to  him  in  silence,  reading  as  he  went  a  lesson 
that  wrote  itself  on  his  mind  as  if  in  letters  of  blood.  The  man 
before  him  was  well-born,  well-educated,  and  skilled  in  all  the 
graces  of  society,  accepted  even  in  court  circles ;  yet,  as  he  lay 
there,  he  looked  a  slave,  for  the  nobility  of  freedom  had  gone, 
and  the  mark  of  the  brute  nature  was  on  his  forehead,  and  in  his 
hand  that  he  stretched  out  with  the  longing  in  it  to  grasp  his 
victim.  The  soldier  on  the  bed  next  his,  who  had  spent  a  good 
part  of  his  thirty  years  of  life  in  a  fishing-smack,  who  knew  noth- 
ing of  books  beyond  what  the  common-school  education  had  given 
him,  and  less  of  any  life  but  his  own' venturesome  calling,  who 
beyond  knowledge  of  the  sea  and  its  dangers  had  been  taught 
only  by  the  quickness  of  his  own  wit  and  the  honor  of  his  own 
heart,  —  this  man,  as  he  turned  attentive  eyes  upon  the  approaching 
figure,  Harwin  involuntarily  glanced  at.  In  a  flash  of  insight  he 
saw  in  the  uprightness  of  the  sailor's  face  the  beauty  of  such 
strength.  Then  he  looked  back  at  Edmonson,  and  there  he  saw 
his  own  heart  in  exaggeration,  and  he  trembled. 

As  he  went  up  to  Edmonson,  the  latter  raised  himself  from  his 
elbow,  and  sitting  upright  leaned  as  near  him  as  he  could. 

"  Do  you  know  me  ?  "  he  asked. 

The  other  nodded,  "Mr.  Edmonson." 

"Yes.    Do  you  know  that  I  was  to  have  married  Mistress 
Royal  ? "    Harwin  assented  again.    "  Who  told  you  ? " 
"  Mistress  Archdale." 

"  Ah  !  yes,  the  little  golden-haired  one  that  thinks  herself  such 
a  beauty." 
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"  She  is  infinitely  more  than  she  can  think  herself,"  cried  Har- 
win. 

Edmonson  turned  upon  him  a  look  of  malign  triumph.  "Ah  ! " 
he  said.  "You  suffer,  too."  He  was  silent  for  an  instant. 
"But  then  you  think  that  you  may  yet  win  her,"  he  said.  "Who 
knows?"  and  he  watched  his  listener  closely.  "Women  are 
strange,"  he  added.  "She'd  be  flattered  by  your  having  been  a 
scamp  for  her  sake  ;  she  is  not  like  the  other  one."  He  saw  the 
light  flash  into  Harwin's  eyes  and  leave  its  bright  mark  along  his 
cheek,  and  he  smiled.  "But  you  never  shall,"  he  said.  "You 
might,  but  you  never  shall.  Did  you  see  what  happened  a  minute 
ago  ?  "  he  went  on  in  stifled  tones.  "  I  shot  her,  and  he  carried 
her  out,  —  not  the  yellow-haired  one,  oh,  no,  but,  —  Did  you  see  his 
face  ?  "  he  hissed  with  a  look  that  made  Harwin  draw  back  at  its 
fierceness.  "  But  we  shall  be  even  ;  we  will  fight."  He  sat  a  mo- 
ment watching  Harwin,  and  then  went  on  :  "  You  will  be  inter- 
ested in  hearing  that  Mistress  Archdale  is  engaged  to  Lord  Bul- 
chester,  my  friend.  Your  doings,  too.  But  you  shall  pay  for 
all,"  as  Harwin  stepped  back  in  consternation.  "  Already,  you  see 
you've  begun,  but  this  is  not  the  end." 

"  Calm  yourself,"  said  Harwin  laying  his  hand  nervously  on  the 
other's  shoulder,  "control  yourself.  This  is  very  bad,  if  you're 
wounded." 

"  Control  myself  !  "  sneered  Edmonson.  "  I  neverhave  done  it 
in  my  life,  and  I'm  not  likely  to  do  it  now  at  the  command  of  a 
coward  and  a  sneak.    Now  will  you  fight  with  me  ?  " 

"  Certainly.    But  I  want  to  know  why  it  is  with  you  ? " 

Edmonson  seemed  about  to  shout  his  answer,  then,  recollecting 
where  he  was,  said  with  a  passion  more  dreadful  for  its  suppres- 
sion, "  Why  ?     Because  but  for  you  I  should  be  in  paradise 

now,  and  by  reason  of  you  I  am  in  ."    Suddenly  his  speech 

was  arrested  by  what  seemed  to  him  in  its  vividness  a  vision  rather 
than  a  remembrance.  He  was  again  one  of  the  gay  carousers  at 
the  London  inn,  he  was  scoffing  at  Bulchester,  and  drinking  that 
frightful  pledge  to  meet  them  all  again  in  one  hundred  years. 
Had  he  kept  his  appointment  already  ?  He  would  have  a  long 
while  to  wait.  The  act  had  seemed  to  him  nothing,  the  recollec- 
tion of  it  now  made  him  shudder.  All  at  once,  the  scene  stood 
o.ut  to  him  in  a  lurid  light,  and  through  this  he  seemed  to  see  a 
horror  in  Elizabeth  Royal's  face.    For  one  moment  the  whirl  of 
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anguish  and  remorse  blinded  him.  The  next,  that  Archdale  pride, 
so  grand  in  a  worthy  cause,  so  fatal  when  in  the  hands  of  caprice 
and  passion,  was  driving  him  on  again.  But  as  he  was  about  to 
speak,  the  surgeon's  voice  by  his  bed  commanded  him  to  stop,  for 
his  own  sake  and  for  others.  "  Not  another  word,"  it  said.  "  One, 
—  I  must  speak  one,"  returned  Edmonson.  "  Then  I  have  done,  I 
promise  you.  Stand  back  and  count  off  one  minute."  He  leaned 
close  to  Harwin  as  the  doctor  yielded.  "  I  give  you  a  chance  of 
honorable  duel,"  he  said.  "  You'll  take  it,  or  there's  no  place  on 
earth  where  my  sword  is  too  short  to  reach  you.  You've  taught 
me  how  to  stab  in  the  back  ;  I  shall  not  forget  it.  But  I  give  you 
your  chance.    You'll  fight  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Weapons  ? " 

"  Swords." 

Edmonson  smiled  derisively. 

"  You  think  my  sword  arm  will  not  be  strong  enough  ? "  he 
asked.  "  I  shouldn't  advise  you  to  depend  upon  that.  Time  — 
when  I  am  able.  Place  —  we'll  settle  that  afterward.  We  can't 
find  seconds  here  —  too  much  Puritanism;  they  would  interfere. 
But  we  can  arrange  it ;  we're  honorable  men,"  he  sneered.  "  I 
may  depend  upon  you  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"If  not  —  beware!    Now,  surgeon,  only  one  thing  more,"  as 
Harwin  left  the  tent.    "  How  much  have  I  hurt  Mistress  Royal  ?  " 
"Lovell  has  gone  with  them.    When  he  returns  you  shall  hiar." 
"  You  will  certainly  tell  me  ?  " 
"  Certainly." 

"Then  I  have  done  with  you  to-night."  And  he  threw  himself 
back  on  his  pillow,  and  lay  silent  and  watchful  until  the  other 
surgeon  entered.  Hours  after,  he  fell  into  an  uneasy  sleep. 
9  Elizabeth's  injury  was  slight.  When  she  recovered  from  the 
shock  and  the  faintness,  she  declared  that  there  was  no  wound  at 
all  —  that  the  ball  had  merely  grazed  her,  and  the  report  of  the 
pistol  and  her  fatigue  had  done  the  rest. 

"You  always  seem  to  be  round  sort  of  handy  when  we  want 
anything,"  remarked  Nancy  to  Archdale  as  she  looked  up  from 
wiping  the  few -drops  of  blood  from  Elizabeth's  ear. 

"  Half  an  inch  to  the  left,"  said  Stephen  hastily,  as  he  stood 
watching  her,  "and  —  " 
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"Yes,"  she  answered,  "and  then — She  looked  up,  seeing 
him  indistinctly  in  the  flaring  light  of  the  candle.  But  in  her 
mind  there  was  a  fair  woman  standing  beside  him.  But  for  Eliza- 
beth's idle  words  this  vision  would  have  been  a  reality  instead  of  a 
a  hopeless  dream.  She  felt  the  pain  of  this  so  keenly  now  that  it 
seemed  to  her  it  would  have  been  a  good  thing  if  the  ball  had 
swerved  half  an  inch  to  the  left.  Then  her  father,  who  had  been 
found  on  his  way  back,  came  in  hastily,  and  as  Elizabeth  glanced 
at  his  face  she  knew  that  life  ought  to  be  dear  to  her. 

"Elizabeth,"  he  said,  as  Archdale  left  them,  "have  you  not  had 
enough  of  it  yet  ?  Come  home  now.  You  have  already  done  a 
great  work." 

The  girl  raised  herself  slowly,  for  she  still  felt  a  touch  of  faint- 
ness. 

"  Yes,  father,  I  will  go  home  at  once,"  she  answered,  "  if  you 
will  tell  me  that  it  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  you  have  been  trying 
all  my  life  to  teach  me  to  do." 

After  Mr.  Royal  had  left  her,  and  Nancy  was  asleep,  Elizabeth 
lay  a  long  time  thinking.  She  perceived  now  the  whole  truth 
about  Edmonson.  She  was  in  a  coil  of  struggle,  and  perhaps  of 
crime.  It  seemed  as  if  she  herself  must  be  guilty,  as  all  the  con- 
sequences of  what  she  had  supposed  the  jest  of  a  summer  even- 
ing rose  before  her. 

Yet,  for  all  this  imagining,  there  was  in  her  heart  the  comfort  of 
innocence. 

Iti  the  morning  the  shadow  of  danger  seemed  to  shrink  away  in 
the  sunlight,  and  Elizabeth  went  back  to  her  duties  with  a  spirit 
firm,  if  not  untroubled.  She  saw  nothing  to  give  her  fresh  alarm. 
She  found  that  Edmonson  had  excused  his  act  to  the  spectators 
as  a  touch  of  delirium  accompanying  fever,  and  the  next  day  he 
had  fever  beyond  question,  though  not  enough  to  be  very  dan- 
gerous. 


[to  be  continued.] 
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Brutal  and  inhuman  deeds  are  not  changed  in  character  or  color  by 
differences  in  latitude  or  longitude.  The  people  of  Quitman,  Ga., 
committed  a  deed  of  this  character  when  they  put  the  torch  of  the  in- 
cendiary to  a  school-house  where  ignorant  colored  children,  in  charity's 
sweet  name,  were  being  nurtured  into  nobler  manhood  and  womanhood. 
This  act  of  inhumanity,  clearly  inspired  if  not  wholly  sanctioned  by  a 
majority  sentiment  in  the  community,  is  not  a  solecism  in  history.  In 
1832-3,  Prudence  Crandall  taught  a  successful  school  for  girls  in  Can- 
terbury, Conn.,  to  which  she  admitted  a  colored  girl,  an  intelligent 
church  member,  who  desired  to  prepare  herself  to  teach  children  of  her 
own  color.  All  Canterbury  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  intense  excite- 
ment and  indignation  by  this  act,  and  Miss  Crandall  had  to  choose 
between  the  expulsion  of  her  colored  pupil  and  the  loss  of  her  white 
ones.  She  pluckily  faced  the  tumult,  refused  to  sacrifice  what  she 
regarded  as  a  principle,  and  her  fashionable  school  opened  its  doors  as 
an  institution  for  colored  girls  only. 

Increased  excitement  followed.  A  local  politician,  afterward  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  became  the  leader  in  a  bitter  and  disgraceful  prosecu- 
tion of  the  brave  woman,  and,  when  they  found  it  impossible .  to  drive 
her  from  her  position  by  ordinary  measures,  secured  the  passage  of  a 
law  making  it  a  crime  to  open  a  school  for  colored  children  without  the 
consent  of  the  selectmen  of  the  town.  The  power  of  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut was  thus  invoked,  and  used  for  the  crushing  of  one  brave  little 
Quakeress.  Miss  Crandall  was  arrested,  and  imprisoned  in  a  cell  from 
which  a  murderer  had  just  gone  to  the  gallows.  Her  case  was  tried  in 
August,  1833.  One  jury  failed  to  agree.  Another  found  her  guilty. 
The  case  was  appealed,  and  proceedings  quashed  on  the  ground  of  an 
informality,  the  higher  court  thus  evading  the  question  raised  as  to  the 
constitutionality  of  the  law.  An  attempt  to  burn  Miss  Crandali's  house 
followed,  and  on  the  night  of  Sept.  9,  1834,  it  was  made  untenantable 
under  the  assaults  of  a  mob. 

The  subject  of  this  bitter  and  relentless  persecution,  Mrs.  Prudence 
(Crandall)  Philleo,  is  still  living,  and  tardy  justice  comes  forward  to 
recognize  the  wrong  of  a  half  century  ago.  The  children  of  her  perse- 
cutors unite  with  others  in  a  petition  to  the  lawmaking  power  which  was 
induced  to  brand  her  as  a  criminal,  to  atone  for  past  wrongs  by  present 
relief. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Canterbury  of  to-day  would  gladly  blot  from 
history  this  story  of  the  Canterbury  of  a  half  century  ago. 
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It  is  equally  safe  to  say  that  the  Quitman  of  fifty  years  to  come  (and 
much  sooner)  will  gladly  bury  in  oblivion  the  story  of  the  burning  school- 
house  and  frightened  and  helpless  females  and  children,  which  the  Quit- 
man of  to-day  has  put  upon  the  page  of  current  history. 

There  is  a  very  patent  moral  to  this  "  Canterbury  tale."  It  reads 
about  as  follows  :  Twenty-five  years  after  the  Canterbury  persecution, 
its  repetition  would  have  been  an  impossibility.  Twenty-five  years  after 
the  Quitman  persecution  —  or  any  other  acts,  in  any  southern  state,  of 
like  character  —  what? 

Let  us,  who  are  only  fifty  years  away  from  similar  deeds  at  our  own 
doors,  go  our  way,  doing  the  works  of  charity,  humanity,  patriotism,  and 
wait  and  see. 

For  present  wrongs  atonement  comes  in  bitter  tears, 
By  children  shed  for  deeds  of  sires  in  other  years ; 
Brute  passion  rules  but  for  a  day,  then  hides  its  head, 
And  justice,  born  of  love  and  mercy,  rules  instead. 

* 

Archdeacon  Farrar,  in  a  recent  article  in  the  North  American  Review, 
pays  a  tribute  to  the  virtues  of  the  founders  of  New  England  which  has 
been  rarely  excelled  in  fervor  of  rhetoric  and  laudatory  statement  by  the 
most  gifted  of  after-dinner  orators  among  the  sons  of  Puritans  and  Pil- 
grims. 

"  Those  virtues,"  he  says,  "  gave  to  James  Otis  and  to  Patrick  Henry 
the  prophet's  tongue  of  flame.  They  nerved  the  arm  of  Washington  in 
battle,  and  kindled  the  embattled  farmers  to  fire  *  the  shot  heard  round 
the  world.'  They  kindled  the  eloquence  of  Phillips  and  the  song  of 
Longfellow.  They  gave  to  Abraham  Lincoln  the  faith  at  whose  bidding 
a  hundred  thousand  men  sprang  to  their  feet  as  one  —  the  faith  which 
brightened  the  six  and  thirty  stars  round  the  forehead  of  liberty,  and 
flung  the  broken  fetters  of  the  last  slave  beneath  her  feet.  If  the 
church  keep  the  people  in  their  allegiance  to  those  awful  virtues,  Amer- 
ica shall  still  be  the  enlightener  of  the  nations,  the  beautiful  pioneer  in 
the  vanguard  of  the  progress  of  the  world.  But  if  she  spread  a  table  to 
Fortune,  or  enshrine  Mammon  above  her  altars,  if  her  commerce  become 
dishonest,  and  her  press  debased,  and  her  society  frivolous,  and  her 
religion  a  mere  twilight  of  wilful  and  self-induced  delusion  —  she  in  her 
turn  shall  fall  like  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning,  and  the  double  oceans 
which  sweep  her  illimitable  shores  shall  only  plash  to  future  empires  a 
more  sad,  a  more  desolate,  and  a  more  unending  dirge." 

We  suspect  that  this  eloquence  is  expressive  not  only  of  impartial 
admiration,  but  of  the  pride  that  is  partial.  The  parties  concerned  have 
common  interests  in  the  matter  of  grandfathers. 
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The  presidential  message  has  met,  as  might  have  been  anticipated, 
with  a  very  varied  reception  from  the  great  political  parties,  from  the 
many-minded  press,  and  from  what  may  be  designated  the  non-partisan 
or  politically  colorless  section  of  the  American  people.  Nor  has  it  been 
more  fortunate  in  securing  unanimity  of  judgment  as  to  its  political 
merits  and  significance  from  the  public  organs  which  reflect  with  more 
or  less  precision  and  exactitude  the  opinions  of  the  great  community  of 
nations  on  the  other  side  the  Atlantic.  Party  feeling,  unless  it  be  of  a 
very  enlightened,  patriotic,  and  unselfish  kind,  is  apt  to  breed  the  worst 
types  of  mental  perversity,  and  give  birth  to  paradoxus  of  the  most 
startling  character.  And  when  a  great  national  document,  discussing 
matters  vital  to  the  well-being,  prosperity  and  political  advancement  of 
the  republic  is  declared  by  one  influential  paper  to  contain  "  no  preg- 
nant thought  of  statesmanship,  no  conspicuously  original  idea,  no  new 
issue  to  inspire  discussion  in  Congress  and  among  the  people,"  and  by 
another  equally  competent  to  frame  a  judgment  to  be  "  a  model  of  good 
English,  and  forcible  statement,"  while  a  third  hesitates  not  to  pronounce 
it  "  a  message  that  will  rank  among  the  best  documents  of  its  kind," 
one  naturally  wonders  what  can  be  the  cause  of  this  curious  conflict  of 
sentiment ;  and  after  looking  at  the  matter  for  a  moment  one  is  driven 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  reference  of  the  phenomenon  to  an  invincible 
and  uncompromising  party  sentiment  is  probably  as  scientific,  compre- 
hensive, and  correct  an  explanation  as  any  that  can  be  thought  of. 

We  are  not  disposed,  however,  to  discuss  the  general  merits  of  the 
recent  message.  We  will  only  say  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  patriotic 
American  citizen,  whatever  political  party  may  enjoy  his  allegiance  and 
support,  will  never  have  reason  to  complain  —  nay  more — will  never  be 
without  just  occasion  to  feel  proud  of  his  country  so  long  as  she  can  pro- 
duce a  style  of  statesmanship,  and  a  power  of  political  exposition  like 
those  displayed  by  the  present  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Republic. 

One  noteworthy  excellence  President  Cleveland's  message  possesses, 
which  has  not  excited  as  much  remark  as  it  deserves  :  we  allude  to  the 
strenuous  endeavor  it  exhibits  to  maintain,  in  spite  of  some  recent  diffi- 
culties, a  peaceable  and  friendly  attitude  towards  European  nations, 
particularly  Italy  and  Austria.  It  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  the  con- 
ciliatory yet  dignified  tone  and  temper  of  the  message  in  this  regard 
may  do  something  as  a  conspicuous  example,  to  abate  the  war  frenzy, 
and  cool  the  morbid  passion  for  "  gunpowder  and  glory,"  which  has 
been  such  a  disturbing  and  dangerous  element  in  European  statesman- 
ship and  diplomacy  for  many  years  past,  and  is  perhaps  more  menacing 
to  the  quiet  of  the  world  and  the  peaceful  advancement  of  civilization 
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at  the  present  moment  than  at  any  period  since  the  days  of  the  first 
Napoleon.  Occupying  her  proud  and  promising  position  between  the 
two  great  oceans ;  commanding,  as  a  consequence,  these  great  highways 
of  "commerce,  trade  and  travel";  enjoying  a  stretch  of  territory  which 
not  only  affords  scope  for  unlimited  development  of  her  great  resources 
in  a  hundred  different  directions,  but  also  acts  as  a  check  to  any  passion 
that  might  arise  for  territorial  annexation  or  conquest ;  separated  from 
the  older  nations  by  thousands  of  miles,  she  can  afford  to  regard  with 
comparative  indifference  the  exciting  game  of  European  politics,  and 
contemplate  the* deep  designs  of  jealous  and  jarring  diplomatists  without 
any  fear  that  her  own  house  may  catch  fire. 

* 

There  is,  after  all,  something  deeply  pathetic  in  the  terrible  necessity 
which  exposes  persons  of  wealth,  culture  and  exalted  station  to  the  un- 
pitying  penalties  of  greatness.  *A  lesson  ever  needed,  ever  present,  and 
yet  constantly  disregarded  and  defied,  has  just  received  a  new  and  some- 
what startling  illustration  in  the  sudden  death  of  the  amiable  daughter 
and  much-beloved  wife  of  Secretary  Bayard.  Can  it  be  necessary  that 
society  should  sacrifice  its  brightest  ornaments,  and  literally  do  itself  to 
death,  in  order  to  maintain  its  existence  ?  "  Come  ye  yourselves  into  a 
desert  place,  and  rest  a  while,"  reveals  a  law  of  health  and  happiness  as 
inexorable  and  exacting  in  its  demands,  and  as  universal  in  its  sway  and 
scope,  as  any  at  work  in  the  frame  of  material  nature.  Let  us  learn  the 
truth  and  value  of  this  ancient  hint  over  the  tear-bedewed  grave  of  Kate 
Bayard. 

Still  streams 
Oft  water  fairest  meadows,  and  the  bird 
That  flutters  least  is  longest  on  the  wing. 

=* 

The  inevitable  sequel  of  the  English  Parliamentary  elections  has  come 
a  little  sooner  than  the  twin  foes  of  Lord  Salisbury's  ministry  had  ven- 
tured to  anticipate.  The  "  Constitutional  "  party,  as  English  Toryism 
loves  to  style  itself,  has  suffered  signal  and  humiliating  defeat,  after  a 
brief  and  precarious  career  of  a  few  months  ;  and  the  collapse  is  quite  as 
complete  as  it  is  sudden.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Parnell  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  and  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  on  the 
other,  must  have  been  equally  unprepared  for  what  has  happened.  The 
Queen,  caring  not  to  conceal  her  political  predilections,  hesitated  not  to 
give  her  ostentatious  approval  and  powerful  endorsement  to  Tory  man- 
agement by  consenting  to  open  Parliament,  as  she  had  previously  done 
for  Lord  Beaconsfield  after  his  return  from  Berlin.  A  phenomenally 
large  and  brilliant  assemblage  of  dukes,  marquises,  earls  and  viscounts, 
at  Lord  Salisbury's  parliamentary  dinner  had  made  a  similar  attempt,  a 
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few  days  before,  to  awe  and  fascinate  by  a  spectacle  of  pomp  and  pag- 
eantry the  too  impressionable  Briton.  Nothing  has  been  omitted  that 
could  in  any  way  buttress  the  insecure  and  tottering  fabric  of  aristo- 
cratic power.  But  as  the  ancient  sage  shrewdly  observed,  dementation 
is  the  prelude  of  doom ;  "  whom  the  gods  destroy  they  first  infatuate." 
The  representatives  of  the  nation  have  taken  the  earliest  opportunity 
that  offered  itself  of  rebuking  this  formidable  attempt  to  over-ride  by  an 
ill-advised  and  illegitimate  use  of  the  "  favor  of  the  sovereign  "  the  defi- 
nitely declared  will  of  the  British  people.  The  last  Parliament  was 
exceptionally  rich  in  the  display  of  character,  in  humorous  and  dramatic 
incident,  and  in  unrehearsed  and  unpremeditated  scenes  of  every  kind  ; 
but  undoubtedly  the  most  striking  and  startling  of  its  scenes  was  that  of 
the  younger  Tories,  unexpectedly  triumphant,  hailing  with  frantic  joy 
and  exultation  the  fall  of  the  Gladstone  government.  The  event  was 
a  surprise  to  both  sides  of  the  House,  a  surprise  all  the  greater  as  up  to 
the  very  moment  of  the  appearance  of  the  "  tellers  "  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  no  one  doubted  that  the  ministry  had  sufficient  strength  and 
vigor  to  withstand  the  blow  that  was  aimed  at  its  life.  "  Lord  Kensing- 
ton," to  quote  the  wortls  of  an  eye-witness,  "came  in  hurriedly  with  a 
face  set  into  determined  absence  of  expression,  and  sat  down  by  Mr. 
Gladstone.  A  few  moments  more  and  the  paper  was  handed  to  Mr. 
Winn  (Conservative  whip)  amid  the  loudest  outbreak  of  cheering  that 
the  House  of  Commons  has  heard  for  more  than  a  generation. 
Wild  with  delight,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  actually  leapt  on  to  the 
bench,  waving  his  hat  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  schoolboy.  His  friends 
clustered  round  him,  caught  at  him,  drew  him  down,  but  could  not  re- 
strain him  from  the  vehement  expression  of  his  delight.  The  example 
was  contagious.  The  whole  House  to  the  left  of  the  speaker  roared  and 
shouted  and  thundered  and*waved  its  hats  and  clapped  its  hands  in  a 
frenzy  of  general  delight.  Their  hour  at  last  had  come,  and  the  fate  of 
the  ministry  was  sealed."  Alas  for  humun  short-sightedness !  How 
sad  a  thing  the  much-vaunted  triumph  has  proved  after  all. 

In  little  jnore  than  seven  months  the  power  so  greedily  snatched  at 
has  slipped  from  their  grasp  like  the  shadow  of  a  dream.  "  They  laugh 
best  who  laugh  last."  To  the  aristocracy  and  land-owning  class  gener- 
ally, both  of  England  and  Ireland,  the  fall  of  the  Tory  government  will 
be  a  cause  of  apprehension.  By  the  majority  of  the  British  public  it 
will  be  welcomed.  The  Liberals,  as  a  political  party,  will,  for  a  time  at 
least,  feel  embarrassed  by  the  event,  while  the  Parnellites  will  regard  it 
—  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  time  alone  can  tell  —  as  another  important 
step  toward  the  ultimate  success  of  their  cause  and  the  consummation 
of  their  hopes. 
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No  one  who  heard  the  interesting  address  of  the  president  of  the  Bos- 
tonian  Society,  Mr.  Curtis  Guild,  at  its  fourth  annual  meeting,  recently 
held  at  its  rooms  in  the  Old  State  House,  Boston,  could  have  failed  to 
feel  a  renewed  interest  in  American  history,  as  especially  emphasized  by 
the  preservation  of  interesting  memorials. 

This  Society,  the  successor  of  the  Boston  Antiquarian  Society,  with  a 
membership  of  between  four  and  five  hundred,  is  making  itself  felt  in 
various  ways  in  thus  making  practical  the  belief  that  a  "  visible  relic  of 
the  past"  —  as  Mr.  Guild  expressed  it  —  "tends  to  emphasize  and 
strengthen  an  historic  fact."  He  well  illustrated  this  idea  when  he 
further  said  (and  who  that  listened  did  not  thrill  with  true  patriotism  ?), 
"The  walls  that  are  about  you  are  the  self-same  that  existed  at  the  time 
of  the  Boston  Massacre;  the  windows  the  self-same  openings  —  here, 
where  the  Declaration  was  read  in  1776,  and  the  Proclamation  of  Peace, 
in  1783;  there,  where  Washington,  in  1789,  reviewed  the  procession  in 
his  honor.  Within  these  very  walls  some  of  the  greatest  events  of 
American  history  have  occurred  and  the  greatest  and  most  notable  men 
who  figured  in  those  events  been  gathered  together." 

Without  doubt,  this  Old  State  House  is  the  most  genuine  relic  of  the 
Revolution,  now  in  existence.  And  the  Society,  in  daily  opening  its 
rooms,  with  their  historical  possessions,  free  of  charge,  is  offering  to  the 
public  rare  educational  privileges  which  it  should  gratefully  use  and 
appreciate. 

While  the  Bostonian  Society  is  doing  its  special  work  of  preserving 
historical  objects  and  places  from  the  hand  of  the  ruthless  destroyer,  the 
Webster  Historical  Society,  organized  in  1878,  is  doing  a  parallel  work 
in  preserving  for  future  generations  the  fame,  work,  and  true  spirit  of 
America's  foremost  statesman  and  constitutional  law-giver,  Daniel  Web- 
ster. Of  course,  such  a  work  necessarily  leads  to  a  deep  and  practical 
interest  in  everything  pertaining  to  America's  political  and  national  life 
to  which  the  great  man  was  so  devoted.  This  Society,  which  has  its 
headquarters  in  another  old  landmark  of  Boston,  the  Old  South  Meeting- 
House,  has  now  a  membership  of  twelve  hundred,  who  are  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  The  customary  annual  address,  on  the  anniversary 
of  Webster's  birthday,  January  18,  is  generally  one  of  marked  interest ; 
notably  so  was  the  one  of  January,  1884;  which,  as  afterwards  published 
by  the  Society,  was  noticed  by  deep-thinkers,  with  perhaps  more  genuine 
interest  than  any  other  modern  pamphlet  of  its  size.*  The  address  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  this  year  was  given  before  a  large  and  intelligent 
audience  in  the  historic  meeting-house  by  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Hyde  upon 

*  John  Adams,  the  Statesman  of  the  Revolution,  by  Hon.  Mellen  Chamberlain,  LL.D. 
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Daniel  Webster  as  an  orator.  Mr.  Hyde's  special  study  of  the  physical, 
mental,  and  expressional  qualities  which  go  to  make  an  orator  gave 
weight  to  the  address.  The  aims  and  purposes  of  the  Webster  His- 
torical Society  are  such  as  to  command  the  sympathetic  help  of  all 
American  citizens  in  whatever  direction  it  may  labor. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  American  womanhood  that  the  presiding  mistress 
of  the  White  House  is  one  who,  while  she  is  making  history,  is  so  intelli- 
gently in  sympathy  with  everything  connected  with  it.  Her  sensible 
ideas  of  the  subject  as  revealed  in  the  chapter  on  History  in  her  recently 
published  book,  "  George  Eliot's  Poetry,  and  other  Studies,"  indicate  a 
mind  capable  of  seizing  the  essential  facts  and  seeing  in  them  the  divine 
spark.  "  We  must  take  the  event  as  a  starting  point,  and  travel  from 
it  to  the  man  and  men  behind  it."  And  again,  "  Let  us  realize  that 
history  is  the  shrine  of  humanity,  humanity  essential  in  its  essence  in 
past,  present,  future,  wherein  is  stored  the  ego —  the  thou  and  the  I." 

She  gives  another  thought  worthy  to  be  quoted  and  read  by  itself. 

"  Nowhere  more  than  in  the  study  of  history  is  it  needful  to  '  put  your- 
self in  his  place '  —  i.  e.y  to  carry  to  the  making  of  an  image  of  the 
person  whose  form  you  seek  to  confront,  those  general  and  common 
ingredients  which  go  to  make  up  each  man.  When  you  have  carried  to 
him  that  much  of  yourself  which  is  common  to  you  both,  you  will,  by 
this,  be  qualified  to  detect  that  in  him  which  is  himself  strictly  and  not 
yourself  ;  and  so  to  a  man  you  will  add  the  individuality  of  the  man 
and  have  what  you  seek.  .  .  .  Nowhere  more  than  in  history  does  it 
'take  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief.'  " 

Miss  Cleveland  illustrates  this  in  some  essays  which  follow,  where  she 
carries  herself  back  to  "  Old  Rome  and  New  France,"  to  Charlemagne, 
to  Joan  of  Arc,  and  other  suggestive  epochs. 

*  # 

In  her  essay  on  "  Old  Rome  and  New  France,"  Miss  Cleveland  calls 
the  Middle  or  Dark  Ages,  the  Twilight  Age.  "  It  seems  to  me,"  she 
says,  "  that  this  period  is  not  suggestively  named  when  called  the  Middle 
Ages,  nor  accurately  named  when  called  the  Dark  Ages,  but  that  both 
suggestion  and  accuracy  combine  in  that  view  which  denominates  it  as  a 
Twilight  Age.    An  idea  which  certainly  embodies  much  of  truth. 
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EDUCATION. 

It  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  a  wholesome  and  altogether  welcome 
sign  of  the  times  that  the  science  and  methods  as  well  as  subject-mat- 
ter of  education  are  becoming  increasingly  popular  questions,  receiving 
a  considerable  share  of  attention,  and  inviting  a  more  close,  careful,  and 
comprehensive  study.  Here,  however,  it  happens,  as  it  does  in  many 
other  things :  the  difficulties  of  the  problem  multiply  exactly  in  propor- 
tion to  the  clearness  and  completeness  of  our  apprehension  of  what 
ought  to  be  done,  and  the  earnestness  of  purpose  with  which  we  address 
ourselves  to  the  doing  of  it.  Most  of  the  troubles  of  human  life,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  most  serious  and  pressing  sort,  are  of  a  purely  prac- 
tical character,  to  be  met  and  mastered,  not  with  improved  theory,  but 
with  better  directed  action.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  over-rate  the 
value  of  right  principles  and  correct  methods  of  procedure.  Light  may  be 
undervalued,  neglected,  despised  ;  but  it  can  never  lead  astray.  On  this 
account,  every  intelligent  suggestion  in  the  direction  of  educational  reform 
should  be  listened  to.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  great  danger  of  too 
much  emphasizing  the  need  of  change,  and  of  forgetting  how  much  the 
value  and  efficiency  of  any  given  scheme  depends  on  the  ability,  wisdom, 
and  earnestness  of  those  who  apply  and  administer  it.  One  specialist  in- 
sists, with  great  force  of  argument  and  convincing  earnestness  of  spirit,  on 
the  need  of  devoting  more  attention  to  the  training  and  development  of 
the  business  faculty  in  the  up-growing  youth  of  the  age.  He  looks  at 
the  matter  from  the  side  of  an  experienced,  active,  and  successful  man 
of  business.  Another  is  convinced  that  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  the 
age  make  the  study  of  the  elements  of  physical  science  imperative.  The 
paramount  claims  of  history  are  urged  by  a  third.  A  fourth  considers  a 
course  of  education  essentially  deficient  which  does  not  provide  for 
a  thorough  study  of  the  principal  modern  languages.  While  a  fifth,  with 
a  view  of  securing  at  once  an  economy  of  study  and  a  unity  of  knowl- 
edge, is  inclined  to  think  the  time  has  come  when  children  should  be 
taught  the  rudimentary  principles  of  the  Spencerian  philosophy,  so  that 
they  may  see  how  the  several  branches  of  their  study  stand  related  to 
each  other.* 

Now,  while  much  of  this  only  tends  to  confuse  rather  than  to  solve 
an  already  too-complicated  question,  it  also  shows  how  increased  activ- 
ity of  thought  and  thoroughness  of  purpose  bring  us  face  to  face  with 

*  This  newest  educational  suggestion  appears  in  a  vigorous  and  thoughtful  paper  on  "  Educa- 
tion and  a  Philosophy  of  Life,"  in  the  January  number  of  Education. 
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difficulties  of  whose  existence  we  had  scarcely  a  suspicion.  The  more 
we  accomplish,  the  more  there  is  to  challenge  our  courage,  skill,  and 
capabilities.  Improved  machinery,  reformed  methods,  accumulated  ex- 
perience, with  increased  ability  and  aptitude  on  the  part  of  teachers, 
cannot  fail  to  advance  the  problem  of  popular  education  nearer  to  a  sat- 
isfactory solution  ;  but  we  must  never  allow  ourselves  to  forget  that  many 
of  the  most  important  elements  that  contribute  to  the  success  of  teach- 
ing are  not  at  the  command  of  the  teacher.  Education  has  to  do  with 
mind  and  character ;  and  these  are  very  subtle  things,  and  exceedingly 
difficult  to  deal  with  ;  and  success  depends  on  many  things  that  can 
never  be  incorporated  in  a  theory  or  scheme  of  education,  or  in  any  cur- 
riculum of  studies. 


HISTORICAL  RECORD. 

[By  sending  to  the  editor  brief  contributions  suitable  for  use  in  this  department,  readers  will 
greatly  add  to  its  completeness  and  value.'] 

Maine  : 

Dec.  22.  —  Meeting  of  the  Maine  Historical  Society  in  Portland, 
President  James  W.  Bradbury  in  the  chair.  A  communication  from 
Curtis  M.  Sawyer,  of  Mechanics  Falls,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
traces  of  Indian  settlements  in  Maine  are  now  disappearing,  and  sug- 
gested that  some  means  should  be  taken  to  mark  sites  of  Indian 
villages  and  shell-heaps.  The  Rev.  Henry  O.  Thayer  read  a  paper  on 
Popham  colony.  E.  H.  Elwell  read  a  paper  on  the  "  British  View  of  the 
Ashburton  Treaty,  and  the  Northeastern  Boundary  Question ; "  the 
Hon.  Joseph  Williamson  on  "  The  Rumored  French  Invasion  of  Maine 
in  1798;"  the  Rev.  Dr.  Burrage  on  "Additional  Facts  concerning 
George  Waymouth ; "  Dr.  Charles  E.  Banks  on  "  The  Administration  of 
William  Gorges  from  1636  to  1637."  The  original  diploma  of  the  Soci- 
ety of  the  Cincinnati,  signed  by  George  Washington  and  General 
Knox,  was  exhibited  by  Thomas  L.  Talbot.  B.  F.  Stevens,  of  London, 
who  has  for  many  years  collected  documents  relating  to  the  Revolution, 
and  negotiations  of  that  period,  requested  that  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress be  called  to  these  manuscripts,  and  an  effort  be  made  to  have  the 
government  purchase  them.  It  was  voted  to  refer  the  matter  to  a  stand- 
ing committee  with  power.  It  was  also  voted  that  the  subject  relating 
to  the  limits  of  Indian  towns  be  left  to  a  standing  committee. 

Massachusetts  : 

Dec.  21.  —  Forefather's  Day  was  appropriately  celebrated  in  many 
places.    At  Plymouth,  addresses  were  delivered  by  Hon.  Thomas  Rus- 
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sell,  President  of  the  Pilgrim  Society,  James  Russell  Lowell,  Rev. 
George  E.  Ellis,  D.  D.,  Dr.  Henry  M.  Dexter,  Judge  Charles  Levi 
Woodbury,  and  others. 

Dec.  22.  —  Dedication  of  new  public  library  building  in  Chelsea,  the 
gift  of  Eustace  C.  Fitz.  An  eloquent  dedicatory  address  was  delivered 
by  James  Russell  Lowell. 

Dec.  24. —  Streets  of  Lawrence  lighted  for  the  first  time  by  the 
incandescent  electric  light. 

Jan.  6.  —  Annual  meeting  of  the  New  England  Historic  Genealogical 
Society.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  was  re-elected  President,  and  Grover 
Cleveland  was  made  an  honorary  member.  The  following  were  elected 
to  fill  vacancies  in  the  old  board  of  officers  :  Vice-president,  Horace 
Fairbanks,  of  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. ;  honorary  vice-presidents,  Charles  C. 
Jones,  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  and  W.  F.  Mallalieu,  of  New  Orleans,  La.  ; 
director,  John  F.  Andrew,  of  Boston ;  committee  on  heraldry,  John  K. 
Clarke,  of  Needham ;  committee  on  library,  Walter  Adams,  of  Framing- 
ham  ;  committee  on  papers  and  essays,  Waldo  Burnett,  of  Southboro, 
Alexander  Williams,  of  Boston.  The  report  of  the  treasurer  showed  : 
Income  of  the  past  year,  $3,637.92  ;  expenditures,  $3,510.61  ;  present 
balance,  $127.31;  total  of  the  building  fund,  $25,028.19;  total  of  all 
funds,  $66,610.23.  The  librarian's  report  showed:  Addition  of  books 
by  purchase,  121:  by  gift,  401;  present  total,  20,778;  pamphlets  pur- 
chased, 30;  gifts,  1848.  Present  total,  64,604.  Nathaniel  F.  Safford 
offered  a  resolution  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Wilder  for  his  services  in  general 
to  the  society,  and  in  particular  for  his  persevering  personal  efforts 
during  the  past  few  years  by  which  he  has  obtained,  not  merely  the  sub- 
scriptions of  his  friends,  but  the  payment  thereof  for  the  building  fund 
of  the  society,  so  that  the  money,  about  $25,000,  is  now  on  deposit,  and 
at  the  society's  disposal.  The  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously  by  a 
rising  vote. 

Meeting  of  Massachusetts  Legislature.  President  Pillsbury  of  the 
Senate,  Speaker  Brackett,  of  the  House,  and  Clerks  Gifford  anp!  Mr. 
Laughlin  were  re-elected.  Captain  J.  G.  B.  Adams,  of  Lynn,  was 
elected  Sergeant-at-Arms. 

Dec.  12.  —  Annual  meeting  of  the  Bostonian  Society.  The  following 
were  chosen  directors  for  the  coming  year :  Thomas  C.  Amory,  William 
S.  Appleton,  Thomas  J.  Allen,  Joshua  P.  Bodfish,  Curtis  Guild,  John  T. 
Hassam,  Hamilton  A.  Hill,  Samuel  H.  Russell,  and  William  Wilkins 
Warren.  The  report  on  the  library  showed  a  total  of  520  volumes,  and 
many  pamphlets  not  yet  enumerated,  being  an  addition  of  184  volumes, 
and  126  pamphlets  during  the  year.  The  report  of  the  treasurer 
showed  :  Balance  of  last  year,  $3,857.85  ;  receipts,  to  make  a  total  of 
$4,736.65  ;  expenditures,  to  leave  a  present  balance  of  $1,992.23.  It 
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was  announced  that  Mr.  D.  T.  V.  Huntoon,  the  secretary  and  treasurer, 
declined  a  re-election,  being  about  to  take  a  journey  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health.    The  vacancy  was  not  filled. 

Jan.  14.  —  Monthly  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 
Dr.  Green,  as  one  of  the  executors  of  the  will  of  John  Langdon  Sibley, 
read  that  part  of  the  will  in  which  he  has  constituted  this  society  the 
residuary  legatee  of  nearly  all  his  estate.  This  amount  is  by  far  the 
largest  sum  of  money  ever  given  or  bequeathed  to  the  society,  and  will 
place  the  name  of  Sibley  among  the  greatest  benefactors  of  historical 
research.  It  was  voted  that  a  committee  consisting  of  Judge  Hoar,  Mr. 
Cobb,  and  Professor  E.  C.  Smyth  be  appointed  to  consider  and  report  to 
the  society  what  action  should  be  taken  in  view  of  this  munificent  be- 
quest. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Winthrop,  Jr.,  communicated  thirty-two  letters,  written  be- 
tween 1693  and  1699,  from  General  Lord  Cutts  to  Colonel  Joseph 
Dudley,  then  lieutenant-governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  afterward 
governor  of  Massachusetts.  They  contain  incidental  reference  to  Wil- 
liam of  Orange,  and  many  public  men  of  that  period,  as  well  as  to  the 
campaign  of  the  allied  army  in  Flanders,  and  the  evident  sincerity  and 
soldierly  bluntness  of  the  writer  renders  them  quite  entertaining.  Lord 
Cutts  was  not  merely  a  famous  commander,  but  a  poet,  and  his  verses 
are  quoted  by  Horace  Walpole.  Mr.  Winthrop  expressed  a  desire  to 
learn  where  a  picture  of  him  might  be  found,  and  he  discussed  the 
authority  and  probable  date  of  various  portraits  of  Governor  Joseph 
Dudley,  and  his  wife,  Rebecca  Tyng. 

Mr.  Appleton  spoke  of  the  flag  carried  by  the  minute-men  of  Bedford 
to  Concord,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  a  photograph  of  which  had  been 
exhibited  at  the  last  meeting.  It  was  originally  designed  in  England  in 
1660-70  for  the  three  county  troops  of  Massachusetts,  and  became  one 
of  the  accepted  standards  of  the  organized  militia  of  this  State,  and  as 
such  was  used  by  the  Bedford  company.  Mr.  Appleton  said  that  in  his 
opinion  this  flag  far  exceeds  in  historic  value  the  famed  flag  of  Eutaw 
and  Pulaski's  banner,  and,  in  fact,  is  the  most  precious  memorial  of  its 
kind  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge. 

The  Hon.  R.  C.  Winthrop  presented  from  the  Hon.  John  Bigelow,  of 
New  York,  late  minister  to  France,  and  author  of  an  elaborate  life  of 
Franklin,  five  old  maps,  on  one  of  which  the  name  of  this  city  is 
spelled  Baston,  and  on  another  Briston. 

Mr.  Windsor  made  a  communication  in  reference  to  a  ditch  and 
embankment  found  in  Weston,  at  the  confluence  of  Stony  Brook  and 
Charles  River,  which  indicate,  it  has  been  lately  said,  that  a  trading 
post  and  fort  were  erected  there  by  the  French  in  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century.    He  gave  reasons  for  the  opinion  that  these  relics 
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may  mark  the  site  of  an  early  attempt  to  found  the  town  of  Boston 
there,  since  soon  after  the  arrival  of  Winthrop  at  Salem  he  set  out  for 
Charlestown,  whence,  with  a  party,  he  explored  the  neighboring  rivers 
for  a  convenient  spot  to  found  their  town,  and  discovered  such  a  place 
"  three  leagues  up  Charles  River."  Dr.  Palfrey,  who  seems  not  to  have 
known  of  the  existence  of  these  remains,  says  that  the  spot  must  have 
been  somewhere  in  Waltham  or  Weston,  and  most  likely  near  the  mouth 
of  Stony  Brook. 

Mr.  Winsor  also  read  a  paper  in  which  he  referred  to  a  statement 
which  had  appeared  in  several  popular  histories,  that,  during  the  eight 
years  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  thirteen  colonies  sent  two  hundred 
and  thirty-two  thousand  men  to  the  Continental  army.  He  traced  the 
origin  of  this  extravagant  statement.  In  1790,  General  Knox,  then 
Secretary  of  War,  presented  to  President  Washington  a  report  on  the 
number  of  troops  furnished  during  the  war.  He  showed  the  number 
credited  to  the  several  States,  making  no  distinction  between  those  who 
served  for  a  shorter  or  a  longer  period,  and  he  did  not  tabulate  his  sep- 
arate statements  for  each  year  into  one  including  the  whole  war.  This 
was  done,  however,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  New  Hampshire  Historical 
Society's  collections,  and  the  error  was  copied  by  many  subsequent 
publications.  It  was  afterwards  said  in  explanation,  that  these  figures 
denoted  enlistments  or  years  of  service,  and  not  men.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  these  figures  are  worthless  as  representing  the  number 
of  men  which  made  up  the  Continental  line,  or  the  years  of  actual  ser- 
vice, and  their  only  value  is  as  enabling  us  approximately  to  judge  how 
much  more  or  less  relatively  one  State  contributed  than  another  to  the 
military  force  that  gained  our  independence. 

Rhode  Island  : 

Dec.  17.  —  The  committee  appointed  by  the  Providence  City  Council 
to  consider  what  action  should  be  taken  by  the  city  government  for  the 
proper  observance  of  its  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary,  submitted 
its  report.  The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  celebration  should 
consist  of  a  festival  lasting  two  days.  It  is  recommended  that  the  first 
day  be  devoted  to  literary  and  historical  exercises  in  the  First  Baptist 
Meeting-House,  with  an  historical  address  giving  a  complete  history  of 
the  city,  together  with  appropriate  odes,  poems,  and  music.  The  com- 
mittee recommends  that  on  the  second  day  there  be  a  grand  trades  pro- 
cession representative  of  the  past  and  present  industries  of  Providence ; 
also  an  elaborate  military  and  civic  parade  ;  that,  in  the  afternoon,  bal- 
loon ascensions,  band  concerts,  and  other  amusements  be  provided  for 
the  people,  and  that  the  celebration  be  brought  to  a  termination  by 
a  grand  display  of  fireworks  in  the  evening.     As  the  best  historical 
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authorities  name  the  date  of  the  founding  of  Providence  as  between  the 
20th  and  25th  of  June,  the  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  23d  and 
24th  should  be  selected.  This  suggestion  is  made  also  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  24th  of  June  will  be  observed  as  a  festival  day  by  the. 
French  residents,  and  the  Masonic  Fraternity.  It  is  proposed  that  the 
city  appropriate  $10,000  for  the  observance,  and  that  the  State  legisla- 
ture be  requested  to  make  a  further  appropriation  of  $5,000. 

Connecticut  : 

Jan.  6. —  The  Legislature  organized  by  electing  Stiles  T.  Stanton, 
President  pro  tem.  of  the  Senate,  and  John  T.  Tibbets,  of  New  London, 
as  Speaker  of  the  House. 

The  article  on  the  Wayte  family,  in  the  January  number  of  the  New 
England  Magazine,  has  provoked  much  pleasant  comment  in  Lyme, 
the  birthplace  and  summer  home  of  Chief  Justice  Waite,  and  New  Lon- 
don, the  residence  of  Hon.  John  T.  Wait. 

The  History  of  Hartford  County  in  two  splendid  volumes,  press  of 
Ticknor  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  is  now  being  printed,  and  will  be  ready  for 
delivery  in  a  few  weeks. 

Vermont : 

Six  young  men,  playing  Spanish  mandolins,  guitars,  and  harps,  says 
the  Chicago  Herald,  Jan.  18,  sat  in  the  balcony  of  one  of  the  banquet 
halls  at  Kinsley's  last  evening.  Below  the  musicians,  and  seated  at  an 
E-shaped  table  were  two  hundred  and  fifty  elderly  gentlemen,  members 
of  the  Illinois  Association  of  the  Sons  of  Vermont,  who  were  destroying 
their  ninth  annual  banquet.  Pots  filled  with  pork  and  beans,  huge 
pumpkin  pies,  and  large  blocks  of  brown  bread  were  spread  before  the 
banqueters.  Glass  fruit-dishes  piled  high  with  ruddy  winter  apples  and 
little  dishes  overflowing  with  cracked  hickory  nuts  came  later,  and  then 
all  these  good  things  were  washed  down  with  cider  and  claret.  The 
toasts  were  :  "  Vermont,"  H.  N.  Hibbard ;  "  Clergymen  of  Vermont," 
Rev.  G.  N.  Boardman  ;  "  Stumps  of  Vermont,"  E.  B.  Sherman  ;  "The 
Star  that  never  sets,"  W.  W.  Chandler.  After  the  speech-making,  Jules 
Lombard,  robed  in  black  and  wearing  a  pair  of  gold-rimmed  spectacles 
upon  the  breast  of  his  Prince  Albert  coat,  sang  "  America  "  and  a  pretty 
Scottish  serenade.  Among  those  present  were  E.  G.  Keith,  H.  P.  Kel- 
logg, O.  S.  A.  Sprague,  R.  S.  Smith,  Gen.  H.  H.  Thomas,  H.  N.  Hibbard, 
George  Chandler,  Harvey  Edgerton,  Dr.  C.  N.  Fitch,  E.  A.  Jewett,  Col. 
Arba  N.  Waterman,  E.  B.  Sherman,  John  M.  Thatcher,  A.  W.  Butler, 
Frank  Deinson,  H.  N.  Nash,  John  M.  Southworth,  George  W.  New- 
combe,  and  S.  W.  Burnham. 
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December  15.  —  Samuel  Dyer,  a  pioneer  in  the  anti-slavery  move- 
ment, died  at  South  Abington,  Mass.,  aged  seventy-eight  years.  He 
was  intimately  associated  with  Wendell  Phillips  and  Garrison  as  an  abo- 
litionist, and  at  one  time  held  the  office  of  president  of  the  anti-slavery 
society  of  Plymouth  county.  He  was  among  the  first  to  aid  and  assist 
Frederick  Douglass.  When  George  Thompson,  of  England,  became 
identified  with  the  anti-slavery  movement,  his  intercourse  with  Mr.  Dyer 
began,  and  they  worked  together  in  the  cause  for  many  years.  He  had 
been  a  prominent  business  man  of  the  town  and  had  held  several  public 
offices. 

On  the  same  day  died  at  his  home  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  James  C. 
Fisk,  ex-president  of  the  Cambridge  Railroad  Company.  He  was  born 
in  Cambridge  in  1825,  and  always  lived  in  that  city.  He  was  President 
of  the  Fiskdale  Mills,  at  Sturbridge,  Mass.  Mr.  Fisk  was  president  of 
the  common  council  two  years,  1858-9. 

December  20.  —  Frederic  Kidder  died  in  Melrose,  Mass.,  aged  eighty- 
one  years.  He  was  born  in  New  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  and  was  formerly 
engaged  in  the  cotton  trade  in  Boston.  He  was  a  member  of  the  New 
England  Historic  Genealogical  Society,  and  published  several  historical 
works. 

December  22.  —  Rev.  Daniel  James  Noyes,  D.  D.,  Professor  Emeritus 
of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy  and  Political  Economy  at  Dart- 
mouth College,  being  in  term  of  service  next  to  the  senior  instructor  in 
that  institution,  died  at  Chester,  N.  H.  He  was  born  in  Springfield, 
Sept.  17,  18 1 2  ;  was  fitted  for  college  at  Pembroke,  and  was  graduated 
from  Dartmouth  in  1832  ;  after  graduation  was  a  tutor  at  Columbian 
College  at  Washington ;  was  graduated  from  the  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  in  1836,  and  then  for  one  year  was  a  tutor  at  Dartmouth.  In 
1837  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  and  installed  pastor  of  the  South 
Congregational  Church  in  Concord.  In  1849  ne  was  dismissed  in  order 
to  accept  the  Phillips  Foundation  Chair  of  Theology  at  Dartmouth, 
which  he  filled  until  1869,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  chair  which  he 
held  at  the  time  of  his  death,  having  been  Professor  Emeritus  since 
1883.  The  University  of  Vermont  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  in  1854. 

December  29.  —  Edwin  D.  Sanborn,  LL.D.,  Winkley  Professor  Emer- 
itus at  Dartmouth  College  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  English  Language  and 
Literature,  died  in  New  York.  He  was  born  at  Gilmanton,  N.  H.,  May 
14,  1808,  and  was  the  son  of  David  Edwin  and  Harriet  (Hook  )  Sanborn. 
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He  was  fitted  at  Gilmanton  Academy,  and  was  graduated  from  Dart- 
mouth College  in  1832.  He  gained  reputation  as  a  teacher  in  the  acad- 
emies at  Derry  and  Topsfield,  Mass.,  and  at  Gilmanton,  being  preceptor 
of  the  latter.  In  1834  he  declined  a  tutorship  at  Dartmouth,  and  at 
Meredith  Bridge  began  the  study  of  law,  which  he  abandoned  and 
entered  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  In  1835  he  was  a  tutor  at 
Hanover ;  then  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  for  two  years,  and  later 
filled  the  chair  of  Latin  alone  from  1837  to  1859.  Then  he  accepted 
the  place  of  Professor  of  Latin  and  Classical  Literature  at  Washington 
University,  St.  Louis,  where  he  remained  four  years.  In  March,  1863, 
he  returned  to  Hanover  and  became  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles 
Lettres.  In  1880  he  took  the  Winkley  chair.  Since  1882  he  had  been 
Professor  Emeritus,  his  failing  health  preventing  him  from  performing  the 
duties  of  that  professorship.  The  deceased  was  licensed  as  a  Congrega- 
tional minister,  Nov.  1,  1836.  The  University  of  Vermont  in  1859  con" 
ferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  For  many  years  he 
held  most  of  the  justice's  courts  in  Hanover.  In  1848  and  '49  he  rep- 
resented the  town  in  the  Legislature  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  in  1850.  In  1869  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate, 
but  declined  to  serve.  The  deceased  was  widely  known  as  an  orator 
and  literateur.  In  1875  he  published  a  history  of  New  Hampshire.  The 
death  of  Professor  Sanborn  is  not  only  a  great  loss  to  Dartmouth  College, 
but  to  the  State  and  country  at  large. 

Jan.  3.  —  A.  S.  Roe,  author  of  many  popular  stories,  died  in  East 
Windsor,  Conn.,  aged  eighty-seven  years. 

On  the  same  day  Prof.  Charles  E.  Hamlin,  of  the  Harvard  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  died  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  aged  sixty  years. 

Jan.  4. — Zuar  Eldridge  Jameson,  died  in  Irasburg,  Orleans  County, 
Vt.,  aged  fifty-one  years.  He  was  a  well-known  writer  and  lecturer 
on  agricultural  topics,  whose  initials,  with  transpositions,  as  well  as 
other  pseudonyms,  are  familiar  to  readers  of  the  agricultural  papers, 
particularly  the  New  York  Weekly  Tribune,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Country  Gen- 
tlemafi  and  Boston  Cultivator.  He  was  a  member  of  the  lower  branch 
of  the  Vermont  Legislature  in  1878,  and  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture in  1870-74,  for  many  years  Secretary  of  the  Orleans  County  Agri- 
cultural Society,  and  for  one  or  two  years  lecturer  of  the  Vermont  State 
Grange,  Patrons  of  Husbandry.  Aside  from  the  large  amount  of  purely 
agricultural  matter  written  he  was  a  frequent  producer  of  short  sketches 
of  fiction,  usually  treating  of  rural  life.  He  was  associated  with  Dr.  T. 
H.  Hoskins  in  the  editing  of  the  old  Vermont  Farmer  (not  the  present 
Vermont  Farmer)  at  Newport,  which  was  from  a  literary  standpoint  the 
most  successful  of  Vermont  agricultural  journals. 

Jan.  5.  —  Death  of  Noble  H.  Hill,  senior  proprietor  of  the  Boston 
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Theatre.  He  was  born  in  Shoreham,  Vt.,  in  182 1  ;  received  a  good  edu- 
cation ;  came  to  Boston  in  1840 ;  was  in  active  trade  till  1867,  being  at 
that  time  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Hill,  Burrage  &  Co;  in  1876  became 
a  partner  with  Orlando  Tompkins  for  conducting  the  Boston  Theatre. 

On  the  same  day  died  Dr.  James  H.  Whittemore,  Superintendent  of 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  aged  47  years. 

Jan.  8.  —  Death  of  the  Hon.  Nahum  Capen,  at  Dorchester,  Mass., 
aged  eighty-two  years.  He  was  born  in  Canton  in  1804.  He  came  to 
Boston  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  embarked  in  the  publishing  business  in 
the  firm  of  Marsh,  Capen  &  Lyon,  and  afterward  was  connected  with 
several  of  the  leading  publishing  houses  of  this  city.  His  tastes  were 
always  literary,  and  for  the  past  forty  years  he  has  devoted  himself  to 
literature  and  study,  except  when  he  held  the  office  of  postmaster,  1857 
to  1861.  He  was  appointed  postmaster  by  President  Buchanan,  and  it 
was  during  his  term  of  office  that  the  postoffice  was  removed  from  the 
Merchant's  Exchange  building  to  Summer  street  at  the  corner  of 
Chauncy  street,  where  it  remained  for  about  a  year  and  a  half.  He 
mapped  out  the  free  delivery  system,  and  was  the  first  postmaster  in  the 
country  to  establish  the  outside  letter  collection  boxes.  Mr.  Capen 
has  written  (most  of  them  anonymously)  and  has  published  many  books, 
scientific  and  political,  and  was  a  very  liberal  contributor  to  the  news- 
papers and  magazines.  He  was  a  sound  thinker  and  was  considered  an 
able  writer.  His  last  work,  on  which  he  has  been  engaged  for  twenty- 
five  years,  is  a  history  of  Democracy.  The  first  volume  has  been  pub- 
lished, and  the  remaining  three  have  been  written  and  are  ready  to  be 
printed,  except  a  portion  of  the  last. 


LITERATURE  AND  ART. 

History  of  the  Civil  War  i?i  America.*  The  deep  and  widespread 
interest  which  is  being  felt  in  this  country  in  all  that  relates  to  the  late 
war  is  likely  to  receive  increased  stimulus  from  the  appearance  of  recent 
instalments  of  the  translation  of  the  "History"  of  the  Comte  de  Paris. 
The  fact  that  the  narrative  is  written  by  a  foreigner,  not  so  much  for 
the  information  of  American  as  of  European  readers,  will  in  no  way  inter-  • 
fere  with  the  profound  interest  Americans  themselves  must  feel  in  what, 
when  finished,  will  probably  be,  if  not  the  most  impartial  yet  the  most 
accurate,  comprehensive,  complete,  and  reliable  record  of  that  long, 
lamentable  and  costly  struggle.    The  interest  in  American  affairs  which 

*  Philadelphia  !  Porter  &  Coates. 
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has  culminated  in  the  production  of  this  history  had  been  a  long-cherished 
feeling  with  the  author  before  he  conceived  the  purpose  which  he 
has  so  far  executed  so  admirably.  For  years  materials  of  all  kinds 
that  promised  to  shed  light  upon  his  subject  and  assist  him  in  his 
undertaking  had  been  industriously  collected.  He  enjoyed,  besides, 
the  great  advantage  of  having  personally  served  on  the  staff  of 
General  McClellan,  in  this  way  attaching  to  himself  many  friends,  who, 
after  his  return  to  Europe,  continued  to  keep  him  posted  up  in  all  that 
related  to  the  movements  of  the  belligerents,  and  the  incidents  and 
aspects  of  the  conflict.  These  advantages,  together  with  the  count's 
very  thorough  knowledge  of  military  science,  justified  his  attempting  a 
task  which,  as  it  approaches  completion,  promises  to  be  a  splendid  suc- 
cess, and  which,  so  far  as  it  has  been  carried  out,  has  already  received 
high  commendation  from  distinguished  soldiers  and  statesmen  both  in 
Europe  and  America.  The  work,  though  voluminous,  is  sure  to  find,  as 
it  deserves,  many  readers.  No  American  professing  to  be  proud  of  his 
country's  struggles  and  achievements  can  well  afford  to  be  ignorant  of  its 
contents.  It  may  be  as  well  to  note  that  the  Count  fully  confides  in  the 
translator's  ability  to  perform  his  task  with  care  and  accuracy. 
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'HE  first  glimpse  of  the  Ken- 
nebec, on  approaching  it 
from  the  sea,  presents  to  the 
stranger  a  barren  and  uninviting  picture. 
Hemmed  in  on  either  side  by  low,  rocky 
isles,  studded  with  scraggy  pines  that 
have  long  defied  old  Atlantic's  blasts,  it 
must  have  been  a  dreary  and  disappointing  sight,  indeed,  to  the  little 
band  of  voyagers  who  were  seeking  a  home  in  the  new  world  over 
two  centuries  ago.  Many  treacherous  sand-bars  reach  out  to  the 
circuitous  channel  that  extends  seaward  a  mile  or  more,  and 
numerous  wrecks  along  shore  bear  evidence  of  their  hidden  dan- 
gers. Before  the  age  of  skilful  pilots  and  steam  fog-whistles,  the 
mariner  must  have  had  a  busy  time  with  his  lead  in  threading  this 
watery  pathway,  unaided  by  a  single  sign  or  sound  from  shore.  A 
few  days'  sojourn  among  the  charming  bays  and  inlets  dispels  all 
feelings  of  lonesomeness,  and  unfolds  a  scene  of  continued  inter- 
est and  keen  enjoyment.  On  a  pleasant  morning,  from  the  sum- 
mit of  any  hilltop  the  view  is  delightful.    Scores  of  crafts,  from 
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A  fine  gov- 


the  saucy  mackerel-catcher  to  the  huge  three-master,  are  leaving 
their  anchorage  under  the  shadows  of  Sequin,  and  the  lofty  white 

shaft  of  the  lighthouse  above 
looms  clear  and  grand  against  the 
sky.  At  the  weirs  along  the  river 
fishermen  are  pulling  in  their  nets, 
which  glimmer  with  their  night's 
catch.  The  bustling  little  tugs, 
with  half  a  dozen  "  icers  "  in  tow, 
are  struggling  nobly  against  the 
tide.  The  merry  shouts  of  bathers 
on  Popham  beach  mingle  with  the 
roar  and  rush  of  the  incoming  tide. 
The  dark  pine-clad  hills  trending 
northward  form  a  fitting:  back- 
ground to  the  scene 
ern merit  light  on  Pond 
Island  guards  the  en- 
trance to  the  river. 
The  cliffs  on  the  ocean 
side  are  quite  precipi- 
tous, and  rise  to  a 
height  of  sixty  feet, 
over  which  the  spray 
is  dashed  in  severe 
storms.  Why  it  was 
named  Pond  Island  has  always  been  a  mys- 
tery, for  the  drinking-water  even  is  caught 
from  the  showers  that  fall  upon  the  light- 
keeper's  roof.  From  the  summit  the  island 
slopes  to  the  western  shore,  where  a  small 
cove  affords  the  only  landing-place,  and  in 
rough  weather  great  skill  is  required  in  em- 
barking safely.  We  were  informed  that 
the  island  furnished  pasturage  sufficient 
for  one  cow,  but,  from  a  close  observation, 
it  was  evident  that  she  must  be  content 
with  two  meals  a  day,  or  get  an  occasional 
donation  from  the  meadows  on  the  main- 
land.   Twice  a  year  the  district  inspector 


makes  his  rounds, 
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and,  during  the  week  previous  to  his  visit,  the  entire  family  devote 
all  their  energy  in  scouring  and  polishing,  until  everything  about 
the  place,  from  the  doorknob  to  the  lenses,  fairly  sparkles  with 
brilliancy.  On  these  occasions,  the  light-keeper  is  seen  in  his 
best  mood,  and  is  the  perfection  of  politeness  and  urbanity,  for 
then  a  hope  of  reappointment  is  betrayed  in  every  movement. 
Across  the  channel,  Stage  and  Salter's  Islands,  and  the  Georgetown 
shore,  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  river,  and  is  the  home  of 
numerous  camping  and  fishing  parties  during  the  summer.  Here 
the  artist  may  find  many  rare  bits  of  picturesque  scenery  that  are 
almost  unknown.  Further  up  the  river,  on  the  left,  Hunnewell's 
Point  with  its  magnificent  beach  stretches  away  for  miles  to  the 
west.    At  its  northern  extremity  stands  Fort  Popham,  named 


after  the  first  English  explorer  who  visited  the  coast.  It  was 
erected  some  years  ago,  but  has  never  been  completed,  and,  as 
proven,  the  government  saved  money  by  neglecting  it.  Imposing 
and  impregnable  as  it  might  have  been  then,  it  would  now  offer 
but  a  feeble  resistance  to  the  onslaught  of  modern  naval  warfare. 
Numerous  pyramids  of  cannon  balls  are  scattered  about  within 
the  enclosure,  and  many  old-fashioned  guns  have  been  rusting" 
away  in  peace  for  the  past  decade.  The  interior  of  the  fortress  is 
grass-grown,  and  two  lonesome  sentinels  in  faded  regalia  guard 
this  useless  property,  and  draw  their  regular  wages  from  generous 
Uncle  Sam.  They  are  very  important  in  their  manner,  and  allow 
no  intruders  on  the  premises.  A  few  years  ago  two  Harvard  stu- 
dents ventured  within  the  sacred  walls,  and  one  of  them  was 
fatally  shot  by  the  over-zealous  officer.  Popham  Beach  has  be- 
come a  favorite  summer  resort  within  the  past  few  years,  and 
boasts  two  hotels,  and  daily  mails,  and  steamers  to  the  outside 
world. 
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Fishing  forms  the  chief  industry  among  the  natives,  although, 
in  years  past,  when  the  shipping  of  ice  became  extensive  on  the 
river,  and  brought  immense  numbers  of  vessels  here,  piloting  at 
once  became  a  great  source  of  profit.  In  those  days  bright  vis- 
ions of  wealth  suddenly  dazzled  their  eyes,  but  the  bonanza  soon 
faded,  for  the  advent  of  the  tug-boats  dispelled  their  dream,  and 
ruined  their  financial  calculations.  The  fishing-smacks  then 
tossed  idly  at  their  moorings  for  weeks  at  a  time,  and  the  strag- 
gling garden  patches  among  the  rocks  passed  unnoticed,  while  the 
owners  were  rowing  seaward  in  search  for  incoming  vessels. 
Oftentimes  they  embarked  in  their  wherries  soon  after  midnight, 


THE  STORE,   FORT  POPHAM. 


and  early  morn  found  them  five  or  six  miles  from  shore.  Every- 
body suddenly  developed  into  an  experienced  navigator,  and  curi- 
ous schemes  were  originated  in  the  endeavor  to  outwit  each 
other.  This  vocation  is  no  longer  profitable,  and  the  natives  have 
relapsed  into  their  former  monotony.  So  far  away  from  the 
sound  of  a  church-bell,  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  tell  when  the 
Sabbath  morn  arrives,  were  it  not  for  the  radical  change  that 
comes  over  these  hardy  'longshoremen.  The  clatter  and  jingle  of 
the  ponderous  family  razor,  as  it  flies  back  and  forth  on  the  time- 
worn  strap  suspended  from  the  kitchen  mantlepiece,  is  the  first 
signal  that  ushers  in  the  day.  The  change  is  an  outward  one  at 
least,  for  then  the  "  biled  "  shirt  with  high  dickey,  the  long-tailed 
black  coat,  and  ancient  "  stovepipe  "  take  the  place  of  the  familiar 
reefer  and  sou'wester.    The  low  hum  of  hymns  is  heard,  and 
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refrains  from  "  I  want  to  be  a  Daniel "  float  out  on  the  air.  Grad- 
ually increasing  in  volume  and  earnestness,  the  voices  swell  into 
a  quaint  and  weird  melody.  From  all  directions  small  boats  are 
crossing  river  and  bay  to  the  little  red  school-house  at  Popham. 
Moved,  we  confess,  more  by  curiosity  than  by  any  thirst  for 
religious  consolation,  we  joined  the  procession.    Gathered  within 

the  cheerless  room,  unadorned,  save 
here  and  there  by  wretchedly-exe- 
cuted prints  of  early  patriots  who 
would  scarcely  be  recognized  by 
their  own  friends,  old  and  young 
alike  presented  a  distressed  and 
penitent  appearance. 

All  thoughts  of  the  beautiful 
world  outside  were  overshadowed 
by  the  feelings  of  doubt  and  fear 
within.  In  the  absence  of  a  regu- 
lar preacher,  each  one,  beginning 
with  the  eldest  and  grayest  of  the 
flock,  poured  out  a  pitiful  story  of 
sins,  and  prayed  for  strength  to 
\  guide  their  uncertain  steps.  The  lamentations  grew 
|  louder  and  stronger,  and  the  tears  flowed  fast  and 
free,  and  the  little  ones  shook  with  fear  at  the  dis- 
mal picture  unfolded  to  their  already  terrified  minds. 
Finally,  overcome  by  their  highly-wrought  excite- 
ment, they  subsided  into  a  prolonged  and  painful 
silence,  broken  only  by  sobs  and  moans.  Passing  out 
from  the  dismal  service  to  the  green  meadows  that  stretch  away  to 
the  sea,  our  little  party  gave  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  the  air  seemed 
purer,  and  the  sky  brighter  than  ever.  On  our  return  we  passed 
one  of  the  worst  self-accused  sinners  busily  hauling  in  the  cast 
catch  from  his  weir  along  the  shore.  Tears  still  stood  upon  his  fur- 
rowed cheeks,  while  religiously  apologizing  for  his  seeming  wicked- 
ness. His  excuses  were  lavish  with  regret,  but  we  could  but  feel 
that  his  sincerity  was  less  than  his  love  of  the  mighty  dollar. 

A  few  years  ago  the  natives  were  thrown  into  a  state  of  the 
greatest  excitement  by  the  discovery  of  valuable  deposits  of  feldspar 
on  one  of  their  rocky  farms.  The  news  spread  quickly  along  the 
river,  and  the   presence  of  capitalists  in  their  midst  lent  ad- 
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ditional  interest  to  the  prospective  bonanza.  The  fishing  business 
again  came  to  a  standstill,  and  the  old  settlers  looked  upon  each 
other  as  bloated  bond-holders.    Such  a  drilling  and  blasting  was 


ACROSS  THE  MARSH,  INDIAN  POINT. 


never  seen  before  in  these  parts,  and  soon  the  whole  territory  was 
cotted  with  huge  mounds  of  imaginary  ore.  Farms  that  could 
scarcely  be  given  away  suddenly  possessed  enormous  values  in 
the  minds  of  their  lucky  owners.  Some  of  the  mines  were  devel- 
oped extensively,  and  shipments  began  which  have  continued  at 
intervals,  but  only  a  few  of  them  furnished  the  best  quality.  The 
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spar  is  shipped  to  the  mills  in  New 
Jersey,  where  it  is  used  for  glazing 
crockery.    Rare  specimens  of  beryl 
are  often  found  by  curiosity-seekers 
among  the  quartz. 
About  two  miles  above  Popham  the  river  widens  into  a  consid- 
erable bay,  which  offers  safe  and  spacious  anchorage  for  vessels  of 
all  sizes.    It  bears  the  unpretentious  name  of  Parker's  Flats,  but 
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when  a  fleet  of  half  a  hundred  unfurl  their  sails  to  the  morning 
breeze,  the  bay  becomes  a  stirring  and  imposing  scene.  Upon  the 
left  bank  is  Harrington's  Landing,  one  of  the  noted  landmarks  in 
this  region  and  the  point  of  departure  to  the  outside  world.  The 
elder  Harrington  has  been  something  of  an  autocrat  among  the 
natives,  and  is  one  of  the  famous  characters  on  the  river.  He  was 
once  elected  a  member  of  the  legislature,  but  after  taking  his  seat 
his  importance  seemed  to  be  unappreciated  by  his  associates,  and 
he  obtained  leave  of  absence  and  quickly  returned  to  this  more 
genial  spot.  He  was  short  but  very  portly,  and  his  voice  contained 
many  of  the  elements  of  a  fog-horn.  It  is  related  that  years  ago, 
while  piloting  a  schooner  out  to  sea,  he  fell  over  the  stern  into  the 
river.    His  boys  put  off  in  a  skiff  to  the  rescue,  but  being  so  pon- 


derous it  was  impossible  to  pull  him  in  without  upsetting  the  boat, 
so  putting  a  rope  around  his  body  they  towed  him  ashore,  not 
much  the  worse  off  for  his  sudden  bath.  This  colony  has  always 
been  a  prolific  field  for  the  census  collector,  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
any  authentic  figures  as  to  the  number  of  little  Harringtons  were 
ever  obtained.  They  swarmed  about  the  place  like  so  many  bees. 
One  of  them  whom  we  had  formerly  noticed  seemed  to  be  missing, 
and  on  inquiring  of  the  old  man  he  appeared  bewildered.  After 
reflecting  a  few  moments  he  exclaimed,  "  Oh  !  it  seems  to  me  he 
got  *  schronched  '  last  spring  'tween  the  wharf  and  schooner  !  " 

A  cold  nor'easter  compelled  us  to  pass  the  night  here,  and  a 
long  wretched  night  it  was.  We  encamped  in  a  fireless,  cheerless 
room,  and  fought  a  small  army  of  insects  and  mice,  till  the  first 
streaks  of  dawn  enabled  us  to  vacate  our  quarters.    The  tumult  and 
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squabble  overhead  continued  at  intervals  through  the  night  and 
rose  above  the  howling  of  the  storm  without.  Descending  the 
creaky  stairway,  we  found  the  old  lady  stripping  fish  for  our  break- 
fast. A  number  of  pigs  and  fowl  were  rummaging  about  the  kitchen 
at  will.  Piles  of  garments  were  stacked  up  in  the  four  corners  of 
the  room,  where  they  were  sorted  over  and  over  again,  as  each  one 
of  the  boys  emerged  from  above.  Not  wishing  to  spoil  our  appe- 
tite we  kept  out  of  sight  till  breakfast  was  ready,  and  the  ceremony 
of  eating  was  performed  as  rapidly  as  possible.  We  were  very 
hungry,  and  ate  with  our  eyes  nearly  closed,  and  conversation  was 
anything  but  hilarious.  For  years  the  huge  flat-bottomed  scow 
plied  back  and  forth  to  the  steamers,  and  the  skipper  enjoyed  a 
monopoly  of  the  business,  and  ruled  his  motley  crew  with  an  iron 
hand.  Gradually  old  age  began  to  weaken  his  power,  and  the  sons 
overthrew  his  authority  and  pushed  him  aside.  All  hands  became 
captain  and  crew  at  once,  and  amid  a  medley  of  commands  and 
crash  of  baggage,  embarking  got  to  be  both  exciting  and  per- 
ilous. 

The  river  was  discovered  by  the  French,  under  Du  Mont,  in 
1604,  and  possession  taken  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  France. 
They  had  already  planted  a  colony  at  Quebec,  and  were  led  to 
believe,  from  meagre  accounts  of  the  Indians,  which  were 
strengthened  by  the  magnitude  of  the  river  and  the  great  force  of 
its  current,  that  they  had  found  another  route  to  their  Canadian 
possessions.  They  made  no  extended  explorations  at  this  time, 
on  account  of  the  hostilities  of  the  Indians,  and  resigned  all  at- 
tempt to  maintain  their  claims  to  a  region  rich  in  furs  and  fisher- 
ies. Three  years  later  the  English,  commanded  by  Capt.  Geo. 
Popham,  landed  on  this  shore  and  made  some  attempts  to  form  a 
settlement,  but  the  extreme  severity  of  the  following  winter  dis- 
couraged their  ambitions  and  caused  abandonment  of  the  project. 
The  English,  however,  renewed  their  efforts  in  1614,  and  sent  the 
celebrated  Capt.  John  Smith,  with  two  ships,  to  establish  a  perma- 
nent colony  here.  He  made  a  map  of  the  territory  and  gave  it 
the  name  of  New  England.  The  trade  with  the  natives  became 
at  once  of  considerable  value,  and  friendly  relations  were  estab- 
lished for  some  time,  which  enabled  the  colonists  to  obtain  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  value  of  their  new  discoveries.  The 
powerful  tribe  of  Canibas  Indians  occupied  the  lands  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  for  a  long  distance.    It  is  sometimes  spelled 
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Kennebis,  from  which  the  stream  derives  its  name.  At  a  point  a 
short  distance  below  the  city  of  Bath,  the  river  makes  a  sudden 
turn,  which  discloses  the  entrance  to  the  Valley  of  the  Kennebec. 
At  once  the  scenery  changes  from  the  barren  and  rocky  shores  to 
one  of  broad  and  fertile  acres. 

This  sharp  bend  of  the  river  has  always  been  known  as  "  Fid- 
dler's Reach."  Tradition  says  that  in  early  days  a  band  of 
explorers,  who  were  searching  along  the  river,  passed  through  the 
"  Reach,"  and  came  upon  the  broad  valley  so  unexpectedly  that  their 
joy  and  surprise  were  unbounded.  One  of  the  sailors  climbed  out 
upon  the  bowsprit  and  began  to  fiddle  a  tune  in  honor  of  the  dis- 
covery. Either  by  the  flapping  of  a  sail  or  by  his  own  carelessness 
he  was  knocked  overboard  and  drowned.  The  oldest  inhabitants 
place  implicit  confidence  in  the  legend,  and  the  title  will  always 
cling  to  the  spot.  Now  and  then  a  little  neglected  graveyard 
comes  into  view,  and  the  moss-covered  shafts  bear  quaint  inscrip- 
tions. With  considerable  difficulty  we  deciphered  the  following 
lines.:  — 

Brothers  and  sisters,  as  you  pass  by : 
As  you  are  now  so  once  was  I. 
As  I  am  now  so  you  will  be, 
Prepare  to  die  and  follow  me. 

The  facts  were  as  cold  as  the  stone  on  which  the  words  were 
chiselled,  and  startling  as  well  ;  so  we  turn  to  pleasanter  scenes. 

Several  little  streams  flow  into  the  lower  Kennebec,  on  which 
are  situated  sleepy  fishing  villages,  that  once  were  the  scenes  of 
activity  and  prosperity.  Upon  the  shores  of  these  winding  streams 
many  a  noble  vessel  was  reared,  and  the  light  of  the  forge  re- 
flected the  hopes  and  ambitions  of  a  busy  people.  When  the  ship- 
building industry  received  its  death-blow,  a  sudden  change  took 
place,  and  silence  has  reigned  supreme  to  this  day.  The  event 
seemed  to  blast  the  energies  of  the  population,  and  a  Rip  Van 
Winkle  stillness  settled  down  upon  these  once  stirring  scenes. 
Scarred  and  weather-bronzed  sailors  idly  dream  away  the  passing- 
hours,  waiting  in  vain  for  a  revival  of  the  once  happy  days. 

The  light  of  the  forge  has  died  away, 
The  anvil's  ringing  voice  is  still, 
And  the  bell  in  the  church  upon  the  hill 

Mournfully  tolls  for  a  by-gone  day. 
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Where  once  numerous  fleets  discharged  their  cargoes  from  the 
Indies,  now  only  an  occasional  "smack"  is  seen.  Warehouses  and 
piers  alike  have  gone  to  decay,  and  the  streets  are  grass-grown 
with  neglect.  As  suddenly  as  this  lamentable  event  occurred, 
another  change  was  rapidly  wrought,  when  the  ice  business  re- 
ceived such  a  wonderful  start,  some  fifteen  years  ago. 

Although  ice  had  been  shipped  abroad  to  a  limited  extent  years 
previously,  the  possibilities  of  untold  wealth  had  never  before  daz- 
zled the  vision.  Rude  storehouses  began  to  rise  on  every  hand, 
which  have  since  given  place  to  extensive  and  even  handsome 
structures.  A  perfect  furor  was  created  along  the  river  by  the  bril- 
liant prospect  of  a  gigantic  bonanza.  Hundreds  of  storehouses  of 
immense  proportions  were  erected  during  the  summer  months, 
and  for  several  successive  winters  the  river  and  adjacent  streams 
were  the  scene  of  a  feverish  excitement.  Every  dollar  that  could 
be  obtained  was  invested  in  a  claim,  and  some  farmers  upon  the 
shores  mortgaged  their  possessions  in  the  desire  to  embark  in  the 
enterprise.  The  ice-crop  had  sustained  such  a  total  failure  upon 
the  Hudson,  for  one  or  two  seasons,  that  the  Kennebec  furnished 
the  only  extensive  field  for  this  product.  In  many  cases  later  on, 
however,  the  greed  for  gain  overbalanced  prudence  in  holding  the 
harvest  for  fancy  prices  ;  and  as  other  sections  again  furnished  their 
share  of  the  article,  many  small  fortunes  dwindled  away  as  rapidly 
as  they  came.  The  business  has  since  fallen  into  the  control  of 
large  companies,  who  own  their  fleets  of  vessels  and  tugboats,  but 
reap  only  a  moderate  profit  on  their  investment.  The  scenes  are 
yet  lively  and  picturesque,  and  add  much  to  the  charms  of  the 
locality. 

Sufficient  capital,  combined  with  the  highest  skill  and  the 
widest  experience,  and  the  Kennebec  would  soon  become  a  worthy 
rival  of  the  famous  Clyde.  Ship-building  has  not  been  altogether 
abandoned,  but  it  is  only  a  shadow  of  its  former  greatness.  The 
river  at  this  point  attains  its  greatest  width.  The  opposite  shore 
is  the  western  boundary  of  the  town  of  Woolwich,  which  has 
always  remained  under  the  quiet  rule  of  agriculture,  and  made  no 
attempts  to  enter  the  field  of  commerce.  Capital  has  been  spar- 
ingly invested  in  manufactures  ;  and  although  her  people  have  the 
prestige  of  wealth  and  brains,  Bath  will  undoubtedly  continue  for 
years  to  come  as  she  is  to-day.  She  is  the  natural  head  of  the 
lower  Kennebec,  which  embraces  so  many  charming  nooks  and 
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corners  in  its  winding  way  to  the  sea.  The  remaining  beauties  and 
spots  of  interest  of  the  river  will  be  treated  in  a  future  article, 
on  "The  Upper  Kennebec." 

From  the  western  extremity  of  Fiddler's  Reach  the  city  of 
Bath  stretches  northward  for  several  miles,  fringing  the  water- 
front with  its  scores  of  docks  and  ship-yards.  Years  ago  nearly 
the  entire  city  was  hidden  from  view  by  the  lofty  frames  and  hulls 
of  vessels  upon  the  stocks.  The  air  was  freighted  with  the  merry 
music  of  countless  hammers,  and 

Covering  many  a  rood  of  ground 
Lay  the  timber  piled  around  ; 
Timber  of  chestnut  and  elm  and  oak, 
And  scattered  here  and  there  with  these 
The  knarred  and  crooked  cedar-trees, 
Brought  from  regions  far  away. 

Not  a  port  or  sea  is  there  in  any  clime  but  the  tall  and  stately 
ships  of  Bath  have  entered.  Her  name  and  reputation  are  world- 
wide. The  onward  march  of  steam  has,  however,  supplanted  the 
slower  power  of  sails,  and  this,  together  with  the  growing  indus- 
try of  iron  ship-building,  has  prostrated  the  life  of  the  city. 
The  representatives  of  Maine  in  the  halls  of  Congress  have  striven 
vigorously  and  persistently  in  the  endeavor  to  evoke  national  aid 
in  securing  such  legislation  as  will  enable  these  idle  yards  to  com- 
pete with  other  more  favored  places. 
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MAPLE-SUGAR  MAKING  IN  VERMONT. 

BY  J.  M.  FRENCH,  M.D. 

The  poet  Saxe  has  written  of  his  native  State,  that  Vermont  is 
noted  for  four  staple  products :  oxen,  maple-sugar,  girls,  and 
horses :  — - 

"  The  first  are  strong,  the  last  are  fleet, 
The  second  and  third  exceedingly  sweet, 
And  all  uncommon  hard  to  beat.'" 


Whatever  changes  may  have  taken  place  in  other  respects,  in 
maple-sugar,  at  least,  Vermont  retains  her  preeminence,  producing 
i  each  year  from   eight  to  ten  million 

pounds,  or  more  than  any  other  single 
State,  and  nearly  one-third  of  the  en- 
tire amount  manufactured  in  the  United 
States. 

To  the  farmer's  boy  among  the  Green 
Mountains  the  springtime  is  the  sweetest 
and  most  welcome  of  all  the  seasons. 
And  however  far  he  may  wander  in 
later  years  from  the  scenes  of  his  boy- 
hood, yet  often,  in  quiet  hours  or  when 
busied  with  the  cares  of  life,  his  thoughts 
return  to  the  old  homestead ;  and,  as 
he  walks  again  in  the  old  paths,  re- 
calls the  old  memories,  and  watches 
the  old-time  pictures  come  and  go  be- 
fore his  mental  vision,  he  enjoys  again, 
and  with  a  freshness  ever  new,  the  pleasures  of  the  maple-sugar 
season. 

Midwinter  is  past.  The  "January  thaw"  has  come  and  gone, 
leaving  a  smooth,  hard  crust,  just  right  for  coasting.  The  heavy 
storms  of  February  have  piled  the  drifts  mountain  high  over  road 
and  fence  and  wall ;  and  the  roaring  winds  of  early  March  have 
driven  the  snow  in  blinding  clouds  along  the  hill-sides,  through 
the  forests,  and  down  into  the  valleys.    But  now  the  coldest  days 
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are  over,  and  the  sun,  in  his  returning  course,  begins  to  send 
down-rays  of  pleasant  warmth.  The  nights  are  still  sharp,  and 
the  March  winds  have  not  yet  ceased  to  blow;  but  for  a  week, 

the  snow  has 
been  melting  at 
noon-day  on  the 
southern  slope 
of  the  hills. 

One  after- 
noon,  when  the 
sun  seems  a  lit- 
tle warmer  than 
usual,  the  farm- 
er comes  in  to 
the*  house,  on 
his  return  from 
a  trip  to  the 
wood-lot,  say- 
ing, "  Boys,  this 
is  good  weather 
for  sap.  We 
must  get  the 
buckets  out,  and 
be  ready  to  tap  the  trees  to-morrow." 

The  buckets  are  stored  in  the  loft 
over  the  shed,  or  at  the  barn  or  in  the 
sugar-house,  where  they  were  care- 
fully laid  away  after  last  year's  season 
was  over.    Now  they  must  be  washed 
and  scalded,  repaired  if  necessary,  and 
carried  around  to  the  trees. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  nearly  all  the  buckets  were  made  of  pine 
or  cedar,  had  wooden  hoops,  and  were  without  covers.    At  present 
many  of  them  are  made  of  tin,  and  are  provided  with  covers. 

By  night,  with  all  hands  at  work,  the  buckets  are  washed  and 
distributed.  They  are  left  in  sets  of  half-a-dozen  at  convenient 
distances  through  the  orchard,  or  else  are  turned  bottom-upwards 
on  the  snow,  one  at  the  foot  of  each  tree. 

Sometimes  it  happens  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  that  a 
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storm  comes  up  unexpectedly,  a  cold  spell  follows,  and  operations 
are  delayed  accordingly.  But,  if  the  weather  continues  fine,  the 
next  day  the  trees  are  tapped. 

Armed  each  with  a  bit-stock  and  one-half  or  three-quarter- 
inch  bit,  the  farmer  and  his  older  boys  go  from  tree  to  tree,  and, 
selecting  a  favorable  spot  a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  break  off  any 
rough  pieces  of  outer  bark,  and  bore  a  hole  into  the  tree  to  the 


GATHERING   THE  SAP. 

depth  of  one  or  two  inches.  Formerly  a  larger  bit  was  used,  and 
the  bore  was  rarely  more  than  an  inch  in  depth  ;  but  experience 
has  shown  that  the  smaller  and  deeper  bore  injures  the  tree  less 
and  secures  a  larger  quantity  of  sap. 

Next  the  younger  boys,  acting  as  assistants,  come  fonvard 
with  spouts  and  nails  and  buckets.  The  old  style  of  spout  consists 
of  a  wooden  tube  some  five  or  six  inches  in  length,  tapered  slightly 
at  one  end  to  fit  the  auger-hole,  and  with  the  upper  half  of  the 
cylinder  cut  away  down  to  an  inch  from  the  point  where  it  enters 
the  tree.    The  new  style,  now  largely  used,  is  made  of  galvanized 
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iron,  is  of  smaller  size,  and  has  attached  to  it  a  hook  on  which  to 
hang  the  bucket.  Sometimes,  also,  spouts  of  tin  are  used,  being 
driven  into  the  bark  just  beneath  the  auger-hole. 

After  the  spouts  have  been  driven  in,  the  buckets  must  be 
put  in  place  and  fastened  there.  If  iron  spouts  are  used  they  are 
already  provided  with  hooks.  If  wooden  or  tin  ones  are  used, 
instead,  the  common  practice  is  to  drive  into  the  tree,  a  few  inches 
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or,  if  the  ground  is  level  and  the  snow  nearly  gone,  it  is  some- 
times set  upon  the  ground. 

At  length  the  trees  are  tapped,  the  spouts  and  nails  are  driven, 
the  buckets  are  set,  and  all  is  ready  for  the  sap. 

I  remember  once  to  have  seen  in  an  illustrated  magazine  a 
picture,  one  of  a  series  intended  to  represent  the  process  of  sugar- 
making,  in  which  the  spouts  were  several  feet  in  length,  and  the 
sap  poured  out  in  a  rushing  stream,  as  though  each  spout  were  a 
hose-pipe,  and  every  tree  a  water-main.    To  carry  out  the  idea, 
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it  would  have  required  a  man  to  stand  at  every  tree  and  empty 
the  rapidly  filling  buckets  into  a  monster  hogshead. 

Not  thus  lavishly  is  this  nectar  of  the  gods  poured  out  on 
our  New  England  hills;  but  slowly,  filtered  through  the  closely 
wrought  fibres  of  the  acer  saccharinum,  absorbing  new  sweetness, 
and  gaining  a  more  delicate  flavor  at  each  step  of  its  progress, 
until  at  last  it  falls  drop  by  drop  into  the  bucket.    This  is  rarely 


BOILING  DOWN. 


filled  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  while  three  or  four  bucketfuls 
is  an  average  yield  for  a  season,  and  six  a  large  one. 

Next  the  sugar-house  is  put  in  order,  the  arch  is  mended,  the 
kettle  or  pan  washed  out,  and  all  necessary  preparations  are  made 
for  boiling.  The  earliest  method  of  boiling  sap  of  which  I  have 
any  recollection  was  in  a  huge  caldron  kettle  suspended  from  a 
heavy  pole,  which  was  supported  at  each  end  by  the  limb  of  a  tree 
or  on  top  of  a  post.  Then  a  huge  log  was  rolled  up  to  each  side  of 
the  kettle,  and  the  fire  was  built  between  them.  This  was  known 
simply  as  the  "  boiling-place,"  and  could  be  changed  as  often  as 
convenient.    The  kettle  which  contained  the  sap  was  also  open  for 
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the  reception  of  the  dust,  and  smoke,  and  falling  leaves,  and  forms 
of  dirt  innumerable. 

The  first  advance  on  this  primitive  method  was  made  by  build- 
ing a  rough  arch  of  stone  around  the  kettle  to  retain  the  heat  and 
economize  fuel.  Next  a  rectangular  pan  of  sheet-iron  was  substi- 
tuted for  the  kettle,  and  a  shed  or  rude  house  was  built  around 
the  arch.  The  process  of  improvement  has  continued,  until  to-day 
in  most  of  the  larger  orchards  can  be  found  neat  and  convenient 
sugar-houses,  with  closely-built  arches  of  brick ;  while  in  place  of 
the  ancient  caldron  kettle,  or  the  still  much-used  sap-pan,  it  is 
common  to  find  the  modern  evaporator. 

There  are  several  patterns  of  evaporators  in  use.  The  most 
common  one  consists  of  a  pan  of  from  twelve  to  sixteen  feet  in  length 
and  four  or  five  in  width,  divided  into  compartments  by  a  series  of 
partitions  which  run  nearly  across  the  pan,  at  intervals  of  six  or 
eight  inches,  but  at  alternate  ends  stop  three  or  four  inches  short 
of  the  side.  Thus  all  the  compartments  are  connected  with  each 
other  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  one  winding  passage-way. 

Back  of  the  arch,  and  at  one  corner,  stands  a  large  hogshead 
containing  sap,  with  a  faucet  at  the  bottom,  and  a  small  tube  open- 
ing into  the  rear  compartment  of  the  evaporator.  This  tube  has 
a  self-acting  valve,  which  closes  when  the  sap  has  reached  the 
proper  height  in  the  pan,  and  opens  again  when  it  has  been  lowered 
by  boiling. 

When  the  sap  is  first  turned  on  it  at  once  runs  through  the 
entire  passage-way,  and  covers  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  Thencefor- 
ward it  enters  slowly,  and  is  heated  gradually  in  the  rear  compart- 
ments, while  the  boiling  is  confined  to  the  front  portion  of  the  pan. 

The  density  of  this  boiling  portion  of  the  liquid  is  constantly 
increased  by  evaporation ;  and  the  fresh  sap,  instead  of  mixing 
intimately  with  the  boiling  mass,  acts  as  a  pressure  in  the  rear, 
forcing  it  steadily  towards  the  front.  Soon  the  different  compart- 
ments of  the  evaporator  present  the  saccharine  fluid  in  all  its 
phases,  from  fresh,  cool  sap,  through  warm,  hot,  and  boiling,  then 
partially  concentrated,  then  thin  syrup,  then  thicker,  and,  if  the 
process  be  long  enough  continued,  even  down  to  sugar.  It  is 
customary,  however,  to  draw  it  off  through  another  faucet  in  front 
when  it  has  reached  the  consistency  of  syrup. 

In  the  smaller  orchards,  the  sap  is  usually  gathered  in  pails  and 
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brought  directly  to  the  central  reservoir.  For  this  purpose  a  sap- 
yoke  is  borne  on  the  shoulders,  with  a  large  pail  suspended  from 
each  end.  In  larger  orchards,  where  the  ground  is  not  too  rough, 
a  barrel  or  hogshead  is  fastened  upon  a  sled  and  drawn  through 
the  sugar-place  by  a  yoke  of  oxen ;  or,  if  the  ground  slopes  regu- 
larly, a  system  of  spouts  or  pipes  is  sometimes  arranged  to  bring 
the  sap  from  convenient  stations  to  the  boiling-place. 

It  is  roughly  estimated  that  four  gallons  of  sap  will  make  one 
pound  of  sugar.  But  the  sap  varies  greatly  in  sweetness,  not  only 
in  different  seasons,  but  in  different  parts  of  the  same  season,  and 
in  different  trees  at  the  same  time.  As  a  general  rule,  large  and 
widely-branching  trees  produce  sweeter  sap  than  small  and  gnarled 
ones,  as  well  as  a  much  larger  quantity.  The  first  sap  of  the  sea- 
son is  always  the  sweetest,  and  of  the  most  delicate  flavor,  while 
late  runs  are  of  poorer  quality,  and  have  a  "  buddy "  and  bitter 
taste. 

A  drink  from  the  buckets  is  considered  a  great  treat  at  first,  and, 
though  it  soon  loses  the  charm  of  novelty,  is  always  healthy  and 
refreshing,  and  is  the  common  drink  of  the  sugar-camp  during  the 
entire  season. 

Sometimes,  when  the  buckets  are  nearly  full,  there  comes  a  cold 
snap,  and  the  sap  is  turned  to  ice.  But,  however,  hard  it  may  have 
frozen,  there  is  always  a  central  portion,  small  if  the  ice  is  thick, 
larger  if  thin,  which  is  liquid  still.  This  is  pure,  concentrated 
sweetness,  maple  honey  unalloyed,  though  it  never  finds  its  way 
into  the  market. 

So  far  all  has  been  hard  work,  but  now  comes  the  boiling,  and 
here  the  poetry  of  sugar-making  begins. 

In  those  old  days,  —  the  halcyon  days  of  youth,  —  after  the  sap 
was  gathered,  and  the  fuel  piled  high  beside  the  arch,  then  it 
was  that  we  sat  down  by  the  blazing  fire  and  watched  it  burn ; 
heaped  on  the  logs,  filled  up  the  kettle,  and  again  sat  down  to 
muse,  or  talk,  or  read.  If  the  wind  whistled  afar,  the  boiling-place 
was  in  a  sheltered  nook ;  if  the  rain  poured  down,  or  the  snow- 
flakes  fell  without,  we  were  protected  by  the  sugar-house  or  shed ; 
if  the  day  was  cold  the  fire  was  warm ;  and  the  heart  of  a  youth 
is  never  cold. 

When  the  weather  was  fine,  and  the  sap  running  fast,  it  was  often 
necessary  to  spend  a  good  part  of  the  night  in  boiling  sap. 
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Instead  of  feeling  this  a  burden,  here  we  found  our  pleasures  but 
intensified.  How  the  bright  blaze  chased  the  dim  shadows  far 
back  into  the  woods,  and  the  black  smoke  rolled  up  in  great  clouds 
to  the  sky !  How  sweet  and  warm  and  refreshing  was  the  sap  as 
it  grew  more  and  more  concentrated  !  And  how  welcome  were  the 
neighbors'  boys  when  they  came  to  share  with  us  the  midnight 
watch  !  There  was  many  a  thrilling  story  told,  many  a  sprightly 
joke  was  cracked,  or  lively  game  of  euchre  played.  And  when 
the  war-cloud  gathered  in  the  Southern  horizon,  it  wag  there  we 
talked  of  the  latest  news,  and  registered  our  patriotic  vows. 

When  pans  are  used  for  boiling,  the  last  thing  before  the  work 
of  the  day  is  done  is  "  syruping  down."  When  the  sap  is  all 
boiled  in,  and  the  product  has  attained  a  sufficient  degree  of  con- 
centration, —  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  "  maple  syrup  "  of  the 
markets,  —  the  fire  is  suffered  to  go  down,  the  pan  is  drawn  off, 
the  syrup  dipped  out  and  strained  through  a  flannel  cloth,  and 
stored  away  in  pails  or  tin  cans  to  await  the  final  process  of 
"  sugaring  off." 

This  event  takes  place  after  a  few  days  of  boiling,  when  the 
syrup  has  accumulated  in  sufficient  quantities ;  and,  as  it  presents 
the  first  fruits  of  the  harvest,  is  usually  made  the  occasion  of  a 
sugar-party.  Now,  the  maple  sugar-party  is  a  New  England 
institution,  and  the  great  feast  of  the  season.  The  young  people 
invite  their  friends,  the  neighbors'  boys  and  girls,  and  sometimes  a 
select  party  of  school-mates  from  the  village.  The  young  folks  go 
out  through  the  woods  in  glee,  the  boys  drawing  the  girls  on  sleds 
over  th«  crust,  the  young  men  and  maidens  walking  together,  —  a 
merry  throng  full  of  life  and  glee.  The  older  folks  are  also  there, 
at  least  sometimes ;  but  their  presence  is  no  damper  on  the  spirits 
of  the  young. 

First,  the  pan  is  half  filled  with  syrup,  and  a  gentle  fire  is  started. 
As  the  temperature  rises,  a  thick  scum  appears  on  the  sur- 
face, consisting  of  such  impurities  as  may  have  passed  through 
the  meshes  of  the  strainer.  If  proper  care  has  been  taken  to  keep 
out  all  forms  of  dirt  in  gathering  and  boiling,  and  if,  after  being 
strained,  the  syrup  was  allowed  to  stand  and  settle  for  two  or 
three  days,  until  all  the  nitre,  —  or  "  sand,"  as  it  is  called,  —  and 
other  heavy  impurities,  were  deposited  on  the  bottom  of  the  pail, 
then  the  liquid  which  is  poured  off  is  clear  and  light-colored. 
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But  if  these  precautions  have  not  been  taken,  if  dust,  and  leaves, 
and  cinders  have  been  allowed  free  access,  then  the  liquid  is  dirty 
and  dark-colored,  and  the  scum  is  thick  and  muddy.  In  such 
cases  it  is  customary  to  make  use  of  some  device  for  the  purpose 
of  "  purifying"  it,  such  as  stirring  a  cup  of  milk  or  a  beaten  egg 
into  the  slowly  heating  mass.  These  things  are  supposed  to  have 
an  affinity  for  the  dirt,  and  to  increase  the  volume  of  impurities 
which  rise  to  the  surface.    Their  real  utility  is  questionable. 

When  the  liquid  begins  to  simmer  slightly,  and  just  before  it 
fairly  boils,  all  the  scum  is  removed  by  means  of  a  long-handled 
skimmer,  and  is  emptied  into  the  pan  with  the  "  settlings,"  and 
both  these  are  afterwards  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  vine- 
gar. 

After  boiling  for  a  while,  the  syrup  begins  to  thicken,  and  the 
bubbles  to  rise  higher  and  higher  in  the  pan,  like  boiling  soap. 
Thenceforward  it  must  be  watched  with  care,  to  prevent  its  boiling 
over,  or  burning  on  the  bottom  of  the  pan. 

As  soon  as  the  sugar  begins  to  show  signs  of  graining,  all  hands 
pass  up  their  saucers  to  be  filled ;  and  they  are  refilled  an  unlimited 
number  of  times,  until  all  are  thoroughly  sweetened.  For 
though  sugar  is  the  product  of  hard  labor,  and  has  a  cash  value, 
yet  in  all  the  sugar-camps  it  is  as  free  almost  as  water  throughout 
the  season, — until  it  is  grained  and  in  the  tubs,  when  it  becomes 
property,  and  is  held  sacred. 

Not  many,  however,  can  eat  more  than  one,  or  at  most  two, 
saucerfuls  of  warm  sugar.  So,  when  the  appetite  is  sated  with 
this,  and  the  sugar  is  done  a  little  harder,  merry  voices  call  for 
pans  of  snow,  or  if  a  clean  snow-bank  is  at  hand,  betake  them- 
selves to  this  instead,  and,  after  having  partially  cooled  the  liquid 
by  stirring  it  in  the  saucer,  pour  it  slowly  out  upon  the  smooth 
snow-crust,  where  it  quickly  hardens  and  becomes  brittle,  making 
a  most  luscious  and  toothsome  substitute  for  molasses  candy. 

If  the  sugar  is  to  be  made  into  cakes  it  requires  to  be  boiled 
longer  than  if  intended  for  graining  in  tubs,  as  is  the  more 
common  form. 

Finally,  when  frequent  trials  show  that  the  proper  degree  of 
concentration  has  been  reached,  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  pro- 
nounces it  "done,"  pulls  off  the  fagots,  and  lets  the  fire  go  down, 
or  else  draws  the  pan  off  the  arch  and  lets  it  cool.    Then  the 
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sugar  is  stirred  vigorously  with  a  huge  wooden  paddle  until  it 
begins  to  grain,  when  it  is  poured  out  into  the  tubs,  or  dipped  into 
tins,  if  intended  for  cakes. 

But  though  the  sugar  is  eaten,  the  party  is  not  over  for  the 
young  folks.  There  is  still  time  for  an  hour  or  two  of  coasting 
—  an  old-fashioned  tournament  of  "  sliding  down  hill."  And  so 
the  livelong  day  is  a  time  for  sweet  things  said  and  done  as  well 
*  as  eaten,  of  romping  and  frolicking,  of  mirth  and  laughter,  of 
youthful  courtships  begun  and  carried  on,  of  joy  and  gladness 
everywhere. 


EDITORIAL  NOTE  ON  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

The  extraordinary  public  services  of  Daniel  Webster,  as  one  of  the 
most  eminent  statesmen  of  this  or  of  any  other  country,  cannot  be 
adequately  estimated  Hence,  whatever  illustrates  his  public  life,  and 
especially  his  private  character,  will  never  cease  to  be  invested  with  a 
degree  of  interest  which  attaches  to  few  other  public  men.  So  much 
of  disparaging  statements  in  reference  to  Mr.  Webster  has  been 
unjustly  and,  perhaps,  thoughtlessly  put  in  circulation,  that  we  deem  it 
a  privilege  to  publish  elsewhere  an  article  presenting  trustworthy  evi- 
dence tending  to  correct  whatever  false  impressions  may  still  exist. 
At  the  Webster  Centennial  Dinner  in  Boston,  in  January,  1882,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Dartmouth  College  Alumni  Association,  among 
other  able  addresses,  one  by  Hon.  Edward  S.  Tobey  was  especially 
remarkable  for  the  evidence  produced  as  to  Mr.  Webster's  religious 
opinions,  which,  unsought,  had  come  to  his  knowledge  during  a  period 
of  forty  years.  Mr.  Tobey,  upon  request,  used  the  material  facts  of 
this  address  in  the  preparation  of  an  article  for  this  Magazine.  In  this 
connection  it  is  of  interest  to  recall  the  fact  that  Mr.  Tobey  united 
with  President  Smith,  during  the  administration  of  the  latter,  in  efforts 
for  the  founding  of  a  Webster  Professorship  at  Dartmouth  College,  and 
was  the  first  donor  to  the  fund,  contributing  $5,000.  In  the  year  just 
ended  (1885)  the  endowment  reached  the  sum  of  $50,000,  and  the 
professorship  was  established. 
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THE  BOSTON  UNIVERSITY  LAW  SCHOOL. 

BY  BENJAMIN  R.  CURTIS. 

A  DISTINGUISHED  member  of  the  Boston  Bar  was  recently 
asked  by  a  younger  professional  brother  what  he  considered  the 
most  valuable  acquirement  a  young  man  could  possess  for  the 
successful  practice  of  the  law.  He  at  once  replied,  "  To  be  able  to 
tell  your  clients  what  to  do."  This  was  the  purpose  for  which  the 
Boston  University  Law  School  was  founded ;  this  has  been  the  con- 
stant aim  of  its  teachings ;  and  the  selection  of  practitioners  for 
instructors,  coming  fresh  from  consultations  with  their  clients,  and 
from  sharp  contests  in  the  court-rooms,  has  been  made  from  the 
first  with  the  endeavor  to  set  before  the  students  live  men,  who 
could  tell  them  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it. 

If  students  could  be  more  frequently  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  living  heroes  of  the  law,  the  zeal  for  careful  work 
and  laborious  study  would  be  fanned  almost  into  enthusiasm. 
To  follow  the  complex  details  of  a  difficult  branch  of  law,  from 
the  lips  of  an  eminent  counsellor  who  has  but  lately  exhausted  the 
subject  in  an  important  case  at  the  bar,  is  a  rare  and  precious 
pleasure.  At  our  medical  schools  the  students  sit  at  the  feet  of  the 
leading  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  day.  Why  are  young  law- 
yers sent  forth  to  practise,  acquainted  only  with  the  old  masters  of 
the  law,  and  ignorant,  often,  of  the  very  names  of  the  eminent  ones 
of  their  day  and  generation?  Chief-Justice  Shaw  said,  "A  man  may 
be  a  laborious  student,  have  an  inquiring  and  discriminating  mind, 
and  have  all  the  advantage  which  a  library  of  the  best  books  can 
afford ;  and  yet,  without  actual  attendance  on  courts,  and  the 
means  and  facilities  which  practice  affords,  he  would  be  little  pre- 
pared either*  to  try  questions  of  fact  or  argue  questions  of  law." 
"  I  was  once  asked,"  said  a  high  legal  authority,  "  to  inspect  the 
examination-books  of  a  graduating  class  in  a  law  school.  The 
student  whose  work  I  was  shown  was  the  son  of  a  distinguished 
man,  a  faithful  scholar,  and  a  young  man  of  excellent  ability. 
The  subject  he  had  written  upon  was  Equity  Jurisprudence, — 
one  of  the  most  difficult  branches  of  the  law.  He  had,  indeed, 
studied  his  English  models  carefully,  and  his  book  showed  the 
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extreme  theoretical  form  of  instruction  pursued  at  the  school. 
Among  other  things,  in  describing  the  course  of  equity  procedure 
in  England,  he  fully  and  elaborately  explained  each  minute  step ; 
to  what  building  in  London  certain  papers  were  to  be  taken  on  a 
certain  day,  and  at  a  precise  time,  and  in  what  room  filed;  and  1 
certainly  expected  to  be  told  in  what  pigeon-Jwle!' 

The  Boston  School  of  Law  was  opened,  in  1872,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Boston  University,  of  which  it  is  a  department. 
The  first  instruction  was  given  at  No.  18  Beacon  street,  where  the 
school  remained  for  twp  years.  The  school  opened  with  sixty- 
five  students.  The  late  Hon.  George  S.  Hillard  was  the  Dean. 
The  lecturers  comprised  such  well-known  names  as  Edmund  H. 
Bennett,  Henry  W.  Paine,  Judge  Benjamin  F.  Thomas,  Dr.  Francis 
Wharton,  Judge  Dwight  Foster,  Charles  T.  Russell,  Judge  Benja- 
min R.  Curtis,  William  Beach  Lawrence,  Judge  Otis  P.  Lord,  Dr. 
John  Ordronaux,  Nicholas  St.  John  Greene,  Melville  M.  Bigelow, 
and  Edward  L.  Pierce.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  other  Law  School 
of  that  date,  anywhere  in  the  country,  could  have  offered  to  its 
students  a  better  list  of  instructors  than  this.  A  remarkably  varied 
judicial  and  professional  experience  among  the  corps  of  lecturers, 
from  first  to  last,  is  here  set  forth.  Truly,  the  law  could  be  learned 
here  from  its  fountain-heads. 

The  fall  of  1873  saw  ninety  students  on  the  roll.  The  corps  of 
lecturers  remained  about  the  same  as  before,  while  the  course  of 
instruction  was  somewhat  enlarged.  It  was  evident  that  the 
students  had  come  to  work ;  the  list  was  largely  composed  of 
young  men  who  had  selected  the  law  for  their  profession  after 
careful  consideration,  who  understood  that  they  would  be  obliged 
to  rely  upon  it  for  their  support  in  life,  and  who  were  therefore 
determined  to  make  the  most  of  the  rich  instruction  which  the  dis- 
tinguished body  of  lecturers  was  ready  to  impart.  The  students 
wished  to  be  taught  what  to  do,  and  they  were  eager  to  put  their 
knowledge  to  good  use  as  soon  as  the  occasion  permitted. 

The  fall  term  of  1874  opened  with  one  hundred  and  thirty-four 
students.  The  good  seed  planted  two  years  previously  was  thus 
already  bearing  its  fruit.  A  few  changes  had  been  made  in  the  fac- 
ulty and  lecturers.  Mr.  Nicholas  St.  John  Greene  was  performing  the 
duties  of  acting  Dean,  to  enable  Mr.  Hillard  to  seek  that  retirement 
which  his  health  demanded.    Judge  John  Lowell  offered  a  course  of 
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lectures  on  Bankruptcy,  and  the  well-known  lawyers  Charles  B. 
Goodrich  and  Chauncey  Smith,  of  Boston,  were  prepared  to  meet 
the  senior  class  with  their  specialties,  respectively,  of  Corporation 
and  Patent  law.  With  the  opening  of  this  term  a  change  of 
quarters  was  necessitated;  the  school  was  removed  to  the  Wes- 
leyan  building,  36  Bromfield  street^  which  was  then  considered 
very  commodious.  Here  it  remained  till  the  fall  of  1884.  Each 
subsequent  year  saw  a  continued  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils. 
In  the  fall  of  1877  Judge  Edmund  H.  Bennett  was  appointed 
Dean.  A  more  fortunate  selection  could  not  have  been  made.  A 
long  experience  as  Probate  Judge  had  given  him  a  wide  and  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  Probate  law  in  all  its  departments,  and  his 
varied  legal  writings  in  other  departments  of  the  law  showed  how 
well  qualified  he  was  to  undertake  the  general  administration  of 
the  school.  With  all  his  learning,  moreover,  Judge  Bennett  pos- 
sesses a  remarkable  power  of  imparting  knowledge,  a  very  clear 
insight  into  human  nature,  and  a  certain  gentle  magnetism  which 
attracts  and  charms  young  men.  The  man  and  the  occasion  were 
thus  well  suited  to  each  other.  If  the  important  place  of  Dean 
had  been  filled  at  that  time  by  an  ordinary  man,  the  remarkable 
progress  then  made  might  have  gone  for  nought;  but  with  Judge 
Bennett  at  its  head,  the  Boston  Law  School  has  continually  justified 
the  hopes  and  wishes  of  its  founders.  This  result  could  only  have 
been  brought  about  by  the  patient  supervision,  watchful  energy, 
and  valuable  experience,  which  are  clearly  set  forth  in  the  rare 
character  of  its  Dean. 

In  the  fall  of  1879  the  corps  of  lecturers  was  increased  by  the 
name  of  Truman  H.  Kimpton,  lecturer  on  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States ;  and  three  special  instructors  were  appointed  to 
assist  the  lecturers,  —  Messrs.  Wayland  E.  Benjamin,  George  R. 
Swasey,  and  John  E.  Wetherbee ;  and  in  1880  the  list  of  in- 
structors was  further  increased  by  Austin  V.  Fletcher.  In  1881 
Benjamin  R.  Curtis  took  his  father's  place  as  lecturer  on  the 
Jurisdiction  and  Practice  of  the  United  States  Courts,  John 
Lathrop  came  to  lecture  on  Corporations,  and  Francis  L.  Wellman 
was  added  to  the  corps  of  instructors.  In  1883  Edward  J.  Phelps 
began  to  lecture  on  Constitutional  law,  and  continued  his  connec- 
tion with  the  school  till  his  departure  to  England,  as  United  States 
Minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  James. 
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The  year  1883  also  marked  the  retirement  from  the  school  of 
Hon.  Henry  W.  Paine,  who  for  eleven  years  had  filled  the  chair 
of  Lecturer  on  Real  Property.  "  So  thoroughly  was  he  mastei 
of  his  subject,  difficult  and  intricate  as  it  confessedly  is,  that  in  not 
a  single  instance,  except  during  the  lectures  of  the  last  year,  did 
he  take  a  note  or  scrap  of  memoranda  into  the  class-room."  * 

In  1884,  owing  to  the  receipt  of  several  large  legacies,  the 
University  was  enabled  to  provide  new  quarters  for  the  Law 
School.  A  large  and  well-built  house,  No.  10  Ashburton  place, 
was  purchased  by  the  corporation,  and  was  at  once  remodelled  in 
accordance  with  a  careful  plan  which  one  of  the  best  architects  in 
the  city  had  devised.  This  house  was  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  late  Mr.  Augustus  H.  Fiske,  the  well-known  lawyer,  who  died 
many  years  ago.  Mr.  Fiske  was  a  remarkable  man.  His  practice  was 
very  extensive  throughout  Suffolk  and  Middlesex  counties,  and  he 
is  said  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  entering  more  cases  at  the 
terms  of  the  courts  than  any  other  lawyer  of  his  day.  He  made 
it  a  point  to  reach  his  office  before  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  he  generally  remained  there  till  late  in  the  evening.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  he  broke  down  rather  early  in  life,  and  died  in 
his  prime.  His  early  death,  however,  was  not  expected  by  the 
Bar.  A  short  time  before  his  last  sickness  he  appeared  as  a  wit- 
ness in  a  certain  case  in  Suffolk  County,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
long  cross-examination  at  the  hands  of  Henry  W.  Paine,  Mr.  Fiske 
inquired  if  Mr.  Paine  had  any  further  questions  to  ask.  "  No, 
Brother  Fiske,"  said  Mr.  Paine,  "I  think  not,  —  but  stay;  you 
have  just  told  us  when  you  began  practice ;  now,  what  your 
brethren  of  the  Bar  are  more  concerned  in,  is,  when  are  you  going 
to  leave  off?  "  —  "Not  till  the  last  nail  is  driven  in  my  coffin,"  was 
the  answer.  Soon  after  this  Mr.  Fiske  fell  sick,  and  Mr.  Paine 
called  on  him  at  his  house.  Mr.  Fiske  was  sitting  up  in  bed 
taking  a  deposition  in  his  night-gown,  with  the  parties  gathered 
about  him.    The  next  day  he  died. 

The  alterations  at  No.  10  Ashburton  place  were  made  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  William  G.  Preston,  the  architect.  The 
front  of  the  basement,  about  twenty  feet  square,  is  a  pleasant  room, 
well  lighted,  and  is  used  by  the  students,  for  study,  conversation, 

*  Prof.  Wm.  Mathews,  LL.D.,  in  Bay  State  Monthly,  November,  1885. 
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and  general  social  purposes.  Directly  back  of  this  is  a  dressing- 
room,  25  X  19,  containing  about  one  hundred  lockers,  for  the  use  of 
the  students.  Ascending  to  the  first  floor,  one  is  struck  with  the 
spaciousness  of  the  hall-way,  which  extends  from  the  entrance  to 
the  door  of  the  lecture-hall.  It  is  finished  in  light  wood,  and  the 
design  of  the  staircase  is  particularly  tasteful,  while  the  stairs 
themselves  are  very  easy  of  ascent.  To  the  left  of  the  entrance  is 
the  Dean's  room,  19  X  19,  finished  in  cherry;  and  next  on  the  left 
is  a  part  of  the  library,  which  is  finished  in  white-wood.  In  the 
rear  is  the  lecture-hall,  where  everything  has  been  done  to  combine 
light  and  air  with  comfort.  The  hall  is  something  over  fifty-two 
feet  long,  twenty-six  feet  wide,  and  seventeen  feet  in  height. 
Almost  the  entire  roof,  which  is  in  the  shape  of  an  immense  sky- 
light, is  made  of  glass.  The  walls  are  light  in  color,  while  the 
general  effect  is  one  of  light  and  airiness.  In  the  lecture-hall,  as 
elsewhere,  special  regard  has  been  paid  to  the  ventilation.  The  at- 
mosphere is  changed  continually,  without  any  perceptible  draughts. 
The  seating  capacity  of  the  lecture-hall  is  about  two  hundred. 
The  second  story  is  devoted  wholly  to  the  library,  which,  with  the 
room  on  the  first  floor,  affords  space  for  the  University's  valuable 
collection  of  books.  Leading  from  one  of  the  large  rooms  on  this 
floor  is  a  small  one  for  the  librarians,  which  is  fitted  up  with  open 
fireplace,  desks,  and  other  suitable  furnishings.  The  whole  floor 
is  finished  in  white-wood.  On  the  third  floor  are  two  recitation 
rooms,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  eighty  and  fifty,  respectively. 
Above  are  three  club-rooms,  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  several 
law  clubs  in  the  school.  With  such  accommodations  the  school 
will  receive  a  new  impetus. 

The  cause  of  legal  education  has  advanced  greatly  within  the 
memory  of  lawyers  who  are  even  now  hardly  of  middle  age. 
Twenty  years  ago  law  schools  in  this  country  were  few  in  number 
and  most  of  them  poor  in  equipment.  No  examination,  and  but 
little  study,  was  required  as  a  condition  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Laws ;  one  of  the  oldest  schools  conferred  the  degree  upon  all 
students  registered  therein  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  —  one  year. 
To-day,  in  most  of  the  schools,  students  are  required  to  study  at 
least  two  years,  and  to  pass  examinations  in  some  ten  or  twelve 
branches  of  the  law  before  a  degree  is  given.  Some  schools 
require  three  years'  study,  and  of  these  this  school  is  one.  Indeed, 
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it  was  the  first  to  establish  such  a  course,  the  trustees  including 
it  in  the  statutes  of  organization  in  187 1.  Transition  from  the 
earlier  standards  to  the  present  one  has  been  gradual  but  steady, 
and  to-day  the  degree  is  conferred  (save  in  exceptional  cases)  only 
upon  those  who  have  studied  law  at  least  three  years. 

One  or  two  features  of  the  course  of  instruction  deserve  especial 
mention.  The  first  of  these  is  the  prominence  given  to  the 
system  of  recitations,  and  their  separation  from  the  lectures. 
These  latter  are  given  by  the  elder  members  of  the  profession ; 
the  lecturer  himself  occupies  most  of  the  hour  in  laying  down  and 
explaining  propositions  of  law  and  citing  authorities  in  support. 
The  lecturer's  work  is  supplemented  by  the  instructors,  who  con- 
duct recitations  upon  the  topics  already  reviewed  by  their  elders ; 
in  these  exercises  the  students  are  expected  and  required  to 
occupy  most  of  the  time  in  asking  or  answering  questions,  and  in 
the  discussion  and  argument  of  points  raised  or  suggested  in  the 
previous  lecture. 

The  freedom  of  debate  and  liberty  of  criticism  given  at  the 
recitations,  larger  than  it  is  practicable  to  obtain  at  the  lectures,  is 
found  to  be  a  most  useful  method  of  fixing  principles  or  correcting 
errors. 

The  Moot  Courts  are  another  prominent  feature  of  the  instruc- 
tion. These  are  held  regularly  every  Saturday.  Some  question 
of  law  is  argued  by  students  who  have  been  previously  assigned 
as  counsel;  a  member  of  the  faculty  sits  as  Chief-Justice,  two 
students  being  associated  with  him  as  Justices.  Upon  the  decision 
of  the  question  written  opinions  are  prepared  by  each  of  the 
Associate  Justices  and  read  by  them  at  a  subsequent  session  of  the 
court.  These  opinions  are  afterwards  printed  and  bound  under  the 
title  of  "  Boston  University  Reports." 

In  October  last  (1885)  the  school  opened  with  one  hundred  and 
seventy-one  students,  and  with  the  following  list  of  lecturers  and 
their  topics:  Brooks  Adams,  Chartered  Rights ;  Edmund  H.  Ben- 
net,  Agency,  Coiitracts,  Criminal  Law,  Partnership,  Wills ;  Mel- 
ville M.  Bigelow,  Bills  and  Notes,  Insurance,  Torts;  Uriel  H. 
Crocker,  Massachusetts  Conveyancing ;  Samuel  S.  Curry,  Elocu- 
tion and  Oratory ;  Benjamin  R.  Curtis,  Jurisdiction  and  Practice 
of  the  United  States  Courts;  William  G.  Hammond,  History  of  the 
Common  Law ;  John  Lathrop,  Corporations ;  James  E.  Maynadier, 
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Patent  Law ;  Elias  Merwin  (who  succeeded  the  late  Judge  Dwight 
Foster  in  1884),  Equity  Jurisprudence,  Equity  Pleading;  John 
Ordronaux,  Medical  Jurisprudence ;  John  E.  Wetherbee,  Real 
Property;  Edward  J.  Phelps,  Co7istitutional  Law;  Charles  T. 
Russell,  Admiralty  and  Shipping,  Evidence,  Parliamentary  Law, 
Pleading  and  Practice  ;  Charles  T.  Russell,  Jr.,  Law  of  Elections  ; 
James  Schouler,  Bailments,  Domestic  Relations ;  George  R.  Swasey, 
Sales;  Francis  Wharton,  Conflict  of  Laws. 

In  this  current  school  year  there  are  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  undergraduate  students,  among  them  men  from  Maine,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Florida;  while  during  the  fourteen  years  of  its  exist- 
ence the  school  has  had  among  its  members  students  from  nearly 
every  State  in  the  Union,  the  Territories,  and  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, as  well  as  several  from  the  Empire  of  Japan. 

The  graduates  now  number  about  six  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the 
school  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  success  which  many  of  them 
have  attained  in  professional  and  public  life.  In  this  Common- 
wealth, during  the  year  just  closed,  the  alumni  counted  among 
them  members  of  the  Governor's  Council,  State  Senators,  Mayors, 
District  Attorneys,  Registers  of  Probate,  Representatives,  and 
Clerks  of  Courts ;  while  in  some  of  the  Western  States  graduates, 
though  still  young,  wear  judicial  honors. 

The  many  friends  of  the  school  suffered  a  great  loss  in  the 
recent  sudden  death  of  Mr.  John  E.  Wetherbee.  At  thirty  years 
of  age  he  had  already  earned  for  himself  a  substantial  practice, 
and  his  constant  application  to  the  study  of  law,  together  with 
an  easy  and  impressive  delivery,  gave  his  instruction  at  the  school 
peculiar  power.  Some  burden  too  heavy  for  him  to  bear  brought 
his  work  to  a  sudden  close.  Those  who  were  accustomed  to  meet 
him,  and  look  for  him,  and  listen  to  him,  .will  find  it  hard  to 
realize  that  they  will  see  him  no  more.  His  work  at  the  school 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Albers,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Jenney,  and 
Mr.  J.  G.  Thorp,  Dr. 

A  course  of  lectures  on  Railroad  Law  is  now  being  given,  for 
the  first  time,  by  J.  H.  Benton,  Jr.,  the  counsel  for  the  Old 
Colony  Railroad  Company;  and  the  course  on  Real  Property, 
which  was  but  partially  completed  by  Mr.  Wetherbee,  has  been 
taken  up  by  Christopher  G.  Tiedeman,  now  Professor  of  Law  in 
the  University  of  Missouri. 
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It  is  safe  to  say  that  everything  that  means,  intelligence,  experi- 
ence, and  hard  work  can  suggest,  to  continue  the  school  at  its 
present  high  grade  of  excellence,  will  be  afforded  by  those  who 
are,  and  who  will  be,  intrusted  with  the  charge ;  and  it  is  proper  to 
add  that  the  school  has  benefited  greatly  by  the  untiring  efforts 
of  Mr.  Samuel  C.  Bennett  (son  of  Judge  Bennett),  who  is  now 
Assistant  Dean,  and  also  one  of  the  regular  instructors,  and  who 
faithfully  seconds  the  work  of  his  father  in  the  general  direction 
of  affairs. 

The  school  already  has  a  large  and  valuable  library,  and  an 
annual  appropriation  is  made  by  the  University  for  its  care  and 
increase.  The  State  Library,  Boston  Public  Library,  and  Social 
Law  Library,  all  of  which  are  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  school,  afford  every  possible  facility  for  extra  investigation. 


HON.  EDMUND  HATCH  BENNETT. 

From  among  the  hills  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  have 
sprung  many  renowned  citizens,  whose  talents,  industry,  moral 
worth,  and  practical  wisdom  have  been  by  no  means  unimportant 
factors  in  the  prosperity  and  progress  of  the  nation,  and  in  the 
due  discharge  of  its  legislative,  administrative,  and  judicial  func- 
tions. The  subject  of  this  brief  sketch,  Hon.  Edmund  Hatch 
Bennett,  was  born  in  Manchester,  Vt.,  April  6,  1824.  He  was 
educated  in  his  native  State, — first  in  the  Manchester  and  Bur- 
lington academies,  and  then  in  the  University  of  Vermont,  at 
Burlington,  where  he  graduated  in  the  class  of  1843.  In  1873 
his  alma  mater  bestowed  upon  him  the  well-merited  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws.  The  profession  of  the  law,  in  which,  by  his 
industry,  capacity,  and  character,  he  has  been  so  successful,  was 
not  adopted  without  mature  consideration.  For  some  short  time 
after  graduation  he  taught  a  private  school  in  Virginia  ;  but,  proba- 
bly finding,  subsequently,  that  his  tastes,  quite  as  much  as  his 
talents,  might  have  fuller  and  fitter  scope  for  their  gratification  and 
development  in  legal  than  in  academical  pursuits,  he  ultimately 
decided  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  legal  studies  with  a  view  to 
preparing  himself  for  the  discharge  of  forensic  and  judicial  duties. 
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His  first  practical  knowledge  of  the  law  was  acquired  in  the  office 
of  his  father  at  Burlington,  Vt,  his  father  being  at  the  time,  and  for 
many  years  previous,  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Vermont.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Vermont  bar  in  1847; 
but  early  in  1848  he  removed  to  Taunton,  where  he  resided  until 
1884;  and  to  whose  social,  educational,  and  religious  advance- 
ment he  has  contributed  in  no  small  degree.  In  June,  1853,  he 
married  Sally,  the  second  daughter  of  Hon.  Samuel  Crocker,  of 
Taunton. 

When  the  city  was  incorporated,  in  1865,  ms  fellow-citizens 
showed  their  high  appreciation  of  his  personal  character  and 
public  spirit  in  a  very  pronounced  manner  by  unanimously  elect- 
ing him  the  first  chief  magistrate  of  the  newly  incorporated  com- 
munity. To  this  honorable  and  influential  post  he  was  twice 
elected  subsequently,  viz.,  in  1866  and  1867. 

Judge  Bennett  has  put  much  hard  and  honest  work  into  his  pro- 
fession ;  in  this  he  is  an  example  to  younger  men,  which  it  would 
not  be  amiss  for  them  to  imitate.  His  first  law  connection  in 
Taunton  was  with  the  late  Nathaniel  Morton,  a  brother  of  the 
present  Chief-Justice  of  Massachusetts.  Subsequently  he  formed 
a  partnership  with  Hon.  Henry  Williams,  and  afterwards  with 
Henry  J.  Fuller,  Esq.,  of  Taunton. 

At  the  bar  of  his  own  county  he  took  almost  from  the  first  a 
prominent  place,  and  he  has  been  able  to  turn  the  accumulated  and 
well-digested  results  of  his  study  and  practice  to  good  account  in 
the  instruction  of  others.  During  the  years  of  1870,  1 87 1,  and 
1872  he  occupied  the  position  of  lecturer  at  the  Dane  Law  School 
of  Harvard  University,  Cambridge.  With  the  Law  School  of 
Boston  University  he  has  stood  connected  from  its  commencement 
in  1872,  receiving  at  that  time  the  honor  of  being  selected  as  its 
Dean.  He  was  not  at  the  time  able  to  serve  in  that  capacity,  but 
was  a  regular  lecturer,  and  in  1876,  on  being  again  elected  to  the 
position,  he  accepted  it.  This  relation  to  the  school  he  sustains  at 
present,  having,  during  the  decade  which  has  passed  since  his 
assumption  of  the  office,  contributed  in  no  small  measure  to  the 
present  efficient  organization  and  very  gratifying  prosperity  of  the 
school.  In  May,  1858,  he  was  appointed  Judge  of  Probate  and 
Insolvency  for  Bristol  county,  holding  the  office  twenty-five  years, 
and  resigning  in  1883. 
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In  other  directions,  and  by  other  methods  than  that  of  commu- 
nicating oral  instruction,  Judge  Bennett  has  exerted  himself  to 
develop  the  science  and  advance  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
His  legal  works  —  written  and  edited  alone,  or  in  company  with 
others  —  number  more  than  a  hundred  volumes,  the  chief  of  which 
are :  "  English  Law  and  Equity  Reports ;  "  an  edition  of  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Story's  works  ;  "  Leading  Criminal  Cases ;  "  "  Fire  Insurance 
Cases;  "  "  Digest  of  Massachusetts  Reports;  "  American  editions 
of  the  recent  English  works  of  "  Goddard  on  Easements  ;  "  "  Ben- 
jamin on  Sales ; "  "  Indermann  on  the  Common  Law;  "  and  many 
others.  For  some  considerable  time  he  has  been  editorially  con- 
nected with  the  American  Law  Register  of  Philadelphia.  His 
lecture  on  "  Farm  Law,"  delivered  at  Hingham  in  December,  1878, 
before  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  attracted  very  general  atten- 
tion at  the  time,  and  was  republished  in  agricultural  journals  all 
over  New  England,  as  well  as  in  the  West. 

In  religious  sympathy  and  work  Judge  Bennett  is  allied  with  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  For  some  years  he  acted  either  in 
the  capacity  of  warden  or  vestry-man  of  St.  Thomas  parish,  Taun- 
ton, and  several  times  as  delegate  represented  the  parish  in  the 
Diocesan  Convention.  In  1874,  1877,  1880,  and  1883  he  was 
appointed  delegate  from  his  diocese  to  the  General  Triennial  Con- 
vention of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  this  country.  He  is 
now  senior  warden  of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church,  of  Boston. 
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THE   LIFE   AND   CHARACTER   OF  DANIEL 
WEBSTER. 

BY  HON.  EDWARD  S.  TOBEY. 

I  MIGHT  well  shrink  from  writing  on  a  topic  which  has  already- 
engaged  the  pen  and  thought  of  the  most  able  of  Mr.  Webster's 
contemporaries  and  biographers,  were  it  not  that,  by  opportunities 
wholly  unsought,  so  much  of  reliable  testimony,  not  previously 
published,  has  come  to  me  tending  to  correct  false  opinions  and 
impressions  as  to  his  private  character,  that  a  sense  of  justice 
which  I  could  not  conscientiously  resist,  led  me  on  the  occasion 
of  the  centennial  anniversary  of  Mr.  Webster's  birthday,  which  was 
observed  in  this  city  (Boston)  in  1882,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Alumni  of  Dartmouth  College,  to  present,  substantially,  the  facts 
and  views  which  are  now  by  request  repeated.  I  may  add,  that  I 
realized  more  fully  an  obligation  and  an  interest  to  give  currency  to 
them  from  the  fact  of  my  former  connection  with  Mr.  Webster's 
Alma  Mater,  as  one  of  its  Board  of  Trustees,  and  also  from  having 
made  the  first  contribution  to  the  Webster  professorship  in  that 
institution,  which,  through  the  liberality  of  others,  has  since  been 
fully  endowed. 

While  I  would  not  enlarge  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Webster's 
public  services  and  extraordinary  statesmanship  already  so  well 
known  throughout  this  and  other  countries,  I  may  briefly 
refer '  to  one  especially  eloquent  speech  of  the  many  made 
by  him  to  which  it  was  my  privilege  to  listen.  After  the 
death  of  President  Harrison,  and  the  accession  to  office  of 
Vice-President  John  Tyler,  all  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  ex- 
cept Mr.  Webster,  resigned.  He  remained  as  Secretary  of  State, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  a  successful  conclusion  a  per- 
plexing controversy  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
as  to  the  trial  and  release  of  Alexander  McLeod,  a  British  sub- 
ject, then  held  as  a  prisoner  in  the  State  of  New  York  for  par- 
ticipating in  an  attack  on  the  steamer  "  Caroline "  within  the 
waters  of  the  United  States.  The  British  Government  avowed 
the  act  as  authorized,  and   imperatively  demanded  McLeod's 
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release.  It  tasked  to  the  utmost  the  extraordinary  ability  of 
Mr.  Webster,  as  a  mutual  friend  informed  me,  to  find  sufficient 
ground  on  which  to  comply  with  England's  demand,  and  yet 
maintain  the  dignity  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  con- 
sistently with  the  relations  between  the  Federal  Government  and 
that  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  question  seemed  at  one  time 
to  threaten  the  peaceful  relations  between  England  and  America, 
of  which  the  public  were  not  aware.  Under  Mr.  Webster's  con- 
struction of  the  duty  and  obligations  of  our  Government,  McLeod 
was  surrendered,  and  soon  after  Mr.  Webster  resigned.  Having 
been  unjustly  criticised  by  certain  political  leaders,  and  his  mo- 
tives impugned  for  remaining  so  long  in  the  Cabinet,  he  at  once 
sought  vindication  in  a  speech  delivered  in  Faneuil  Hall,  defining 
his  position,  in  which  he  poured  out  a  torrent  of  eloquence 
seldom  equalled,  and  in  which  he  clearly  indicated  the  chagrin 
that  even  a  great  man  may  feel  when  he  is  made  the  subject  of 
unjust  suspicion  and  criticism. 

While  I  have  no  claim  whatever  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
great  statesman's  associates,  I  was  favored  with  a  very  limited  and 
casual  acquaintance  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  an  opportu- 
nity to  know  something  of  his  private  life  and  his  religious  char- 
acter, through  his  particular  friends,  of  whom  a  few  were  also 
my  personal  friends.  I  may  perhaps,  therefore,  properly  speak 
of  unquestionable  facts  which  have,  by  force  of  circumstances, 
come  to  my  knowledge  at  different  times  through  a  period  of 
about  forty  years,  tending  to  disprove  the  base  rumor  and 
slanders  which  have  found  an  astonishing  currency. 

To  these  I  never  thought  it  proper  to  refer  publicly,  until  the 
pages  of  one  of  our  most  respectable  periodicals  *  reproduced  the 
rumors,  which  were  subsequently  publicly  refuted  in  the  Boston 
Herald,  by  Mr.  Webster's  able  biographer,  George  Ticknor  Curtis. 
The  friends  of  Mr.  Webster  would  have  been  false  to  his  memory 
and  their  own  moral  obligation  had  they  failed  to  put  forward 
the  evidence  in  their  possession  to  disprove  the  charges  on  which 
such  rumors  were  fabricated,  and  which,  until  a  few  years  ago, 
had  not  found  a  place,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  any  respectable  pub- 
lication. 

The  late  Dr.  John  Jeffries,  who  was  the  physician  of  Mr.  Webster, 

*  The  Atlantic  Monthly. 
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was  also  my  family  physican  for  twenty  years.  Not  long  after  the 
close  of  the  late  civil  war,  an  Episcopal  clergyman  of  Charleston, 
S.C.,  became  my  guest.  He  being  in  need  of  medical  advice,  I 
introduced  him  to  Dr.  Jeffries.  After  his  case  had  been  disposed 
of  he  inquired  of  Dr.  Jeffries :  "  Pray,  sir,  were  the  stories  which 
we  hear  at  the  South  concerning  Mr.  Webster's  private  character 
true?"  The  doctor  replied:  "Do  you  refer  to  his  alleged 
drinking  habits?"  —  "Yes,  sir,"  said  the  clergyman.  "  No,  sir," 
answered  Dr.  Jeffries ;  "  they  were  not  true."  He  added :  "  I 
was  his  physician  for  many  years,  and  made  the  post-mortem 
examination.  He  died  from  no  such  cause."  To  illustrate  to 
what  extent  Mr.  Webster  was  misunderstood  and  consequently 
maligned,  the  doctor  related  the  following  fact :  "On  a  certain 
occasion  when  Mr.  Webster  was  engaged  to  speak  in  Faneuil  Hall, 
he  had  been  for  several  days  much  reduced  by  medical  treatment. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  I  suggested  that,  in  his  reduced  condition,  a 
glass  of  wine  would  be  useful.  He  replied :  '  No,  doctor,  I 
prefer  a  plate  of  soup ;  and  when  His  Honor  the  Mayor  calls 
for  me,  perhaps  you  will  accompany  me.'  I  assented,  and  did 
accompany  him.  That  evening,  before  Mr.  Webster  had  closed 
his  speech,  a  certain  .political  rival  left  the  hall  and  was  met  by  a 
friend,  who  inquired,  '  Is  the  meeting  over?'  The  envious  politi- 
cian answered,  '  No ;  I  have  come  away  disgusted.  Webster  is 
intoxicated.'  "  Who  was  the  most  reliable  witness  in  this  case, 
—  his  honest  physician,  an  eye-witness,  who  spoke  from  knowl- 
edge, or  the  political  rival,  who  spoke  from  false  inference?  This 
is  but  one  of  several  similar  instances  of  misapprehension  and  con- 
sequent cruel  injustice  which  I  might  relate,  did  the  time  and  oc- 
casion permit. 

There  is  now  living  in  this  city  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  re- 
spectability, personally  well-known  to  me  for  thirty-five  years,  who 
was  for  about  twenty-five  years  intimately  connected  with  Mr. 
Webster,  at  Marshfield,  as  the  manager  of  his  affairs,  and  conse- 
quently with  him  under  all  circumstances  during  his  summer 
residence  there.  Mr.  Webster  regarded  him  with  the  affection  of 
a  father  for  a  son.  This  gentleman  has  said  to  me  more  than  once, 
with  emotion  and  evident  feelings  of  indignation:  "No  one-has 
ever  seen  Mr.  Webster  at  Marshfield  unduly  under  the  influence 
of  stimulants."    He  adds :  "  I  was  with  him  on  festive  occasions 
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here  and  in  New  Hampshire,  when  others  were  indulging  in  the 
customary  habit  of  drinking;  but  I  have  never  seen  Mr.  Webster^ 
on  those  occasions,  use  stimulants  to  excess." 

The  late  Judge  Peleg  Sprague,  whom  from  family  relationship 
«t  was  my  privilege  to  know  intimately  until  the  very  last  year  of 
his  life,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  in  conversation  with  me, 
refuted  the  charges  of  Mr.  Webster's  alleged  excessive  drinking 
habits  in  Washington.  Judge  Sprague  was  ten  years  in  Congress, 
and  was  associated  with  Mr.  Webster,  under  various  circumstances, 
in  public  and  social  life. 

I  have  thus  offered  the  evidence  of  three  witnesses,  whose  op- 
portunity of  knowledge  and  whose  credibility,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
are  to  be  accepted  against  rumors  so  easily  put  in  circulation  by 
reckless  as  well  as  by  mistaken  men,  but  which  have  beyond  ques- 
tion been  believed  by  very  many  good  men  who  had  not  the  oppor- 
tunity, or  perhaps  the  sense  of  obligation,  to  investigate  the  origin 
of  them. 

As  to  Mr.  Webster's  religious  character  and  habits  of  mind,  I  can 
hardly  express  the  great  satisfaction  afforded  me  by  the  testimony 
of  his  intimate  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lothrop,  who  has  in  eloquent 
and  unqualified  language  confirmed,  and,  indeed,  more  than  con- 
firmed, all  that  others  have  known  of  it.*  Dr.  Lothrop  repeated 
his  criticism  on  a  prayer  once  offered  by  the  chaplain  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  in  which  Mr.  Webster  concurred,  expressing  at  the 
same  time  his  view  of  the  nature  and  true  object  of  prayer. 
This  reminds  me  of  the  fact  that  the  last  sermon  which  Mr. 
Webster  ever  heard  was  on  the  subject  of  prayer,  from  the  lips  of 
the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Kirk,  preached  in  the  little  Methodist  church  at 
Duxbury,  about  four  miles  from  Marshfield.  This  was  about  six 
weeks  before  Mr.  Webster's  death.  He  was  accompanied  by  Sir 
John  Crampton,  the  British  Minister,  who  at  that  time  was  at 
Marshfield  negotiating  a  treaty  on  the  fishery  question,  Mr. 
Webster  then  being  Secretary  of  State.  Through  the  mutual 
friendly  relations  of  my  esteemed  friend  and  partner,  the  Hon. 
Seth  Sprague,  I  had  the  privilege,  with  him  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Kirk,  of  dining  with  Mr.  Webster  the  next  day.  It  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  listen  to  his  entertaining  and  instructive  anec- 
dotes, of  which  I  will  relate  one  only.    He  said :  "  On  a  certain 

*  Speech  at  Dartmouth  Webster  Centennial  Dinner,  Boston,  1882. 
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occasion,  when  President  Kirkland,  of  Harvard  University,  was 
'called  upon  by  one  of  his  familiar  friends,  a  clergyman,  he  inquired 
as  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  his  parish ;  to  which  the  clergyman 
replied,  'We  are  troubled  by  a  good  deal  of  controversy.'  — '  Ah  ! 
and  pray  what  may  the  subject  be?'  inquired  Dr.  Kirkland.  'It 
is  the  doctrine  of  the  final  perseverance  of  the  saints  which  agi- 
tates the  minds  of  my  people,'  said  the  clergyman.  '  Well,'  said 
President  Kirkland,  '  I,  too,  have  a  controversy  among  my  people ; 
but  the  topic  is  of  a  very  different  nature.  What  troubles  me  and 
them  most  is,  the  final  perseverance  of  sinners.' " 

I  am  sure,  however,  that  his  own  statement  of  his  Confession  of 
Faith,  written  in  1807,  and  published  in  the  Boston  Courier  about 
twenty-two  years  since,  taken  together  with  his  extraordinary  plea 
in  the  famous  Girard  case,  and  his  address  at  Plymouth  in  1820, 
on  the  subject  of  its  settlement  by  the  Pilgrim  fathers  will  be 
specially  appreciated.    The  confession  is  as  follows :  — 

I  believe  in  the  existence  of  Almighty  God,  who  created  and  governs  teh 
whole  world.  I  am  taught  this  by  the  works  of  Nature  and  the  word  of 
Revelation. 

I  believe  that  God  exists  in  three  persons:  this  I  learn  from  Revelation  alone. 
Nor  is  it  any  objection  to  this  belief  that  I  cannot  comprehend  how  one  can  be 
three,  or  three  one.  I  hold  it  my  duty  to  believe,  not  what  I  can  comprehend  or 
account  for,  but  what  my  Maker  teaches  me. 

I  believe  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  to  be  the  will  and 
word  of  God. 

I  believe  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  Son  of  God.  The  miracles  which  He  wrought 
establish  in  my  mind  His  personal  authority,  and  render  it  proper  for  me  to 
believe  whatever  He  asserts ;  I  believe,  therefore,  all  His  declarations,  as  well 
when  He  declares  Himself  the  Son  of  God  as  when  He  declares  any  other 
proposition.  And  I  believe  there  is  no  other  way  of  salvation  than  through  the 
merits  of  His  atonement. 

I  believe  that  things  past,  present,  and  to  come  are  all  equally  present  in  the 
mind  of  the  Deity ;  that  with  Him  there  is  no  succession  of  time  nor  of  ideas ; 
that,  therefore,  the  relative  terms  past,  present,  and  future,  as  used  among  men, 
cannot,  with  strict  propriety,  be  applied  to  Deity.  I  believe  in  the  doctrines  of 
foreknowledge  and  predestination,  as  thus  expounded.  I  do  not  believe  in 
those  doctrines  as  imposing  any  fatality  or  necessity  on  men's  actions,  or  any 
way  infringing  free  agency. 

I  believe  in  the  utter  inability  of  any  human  being  to  work  out  his  own  salva- 
tion without  the  constant  aids  of  the  Spirit  of  all  grace. 

I  believe  in  those  great  peculiarities  of  the  Christian  religion,  —  a  resurrection 
from  the  dead  and  a  day  of  judgment. 

I  believe  in  the  universal  providence  of  God;  and  leave  to  Epicurus,  and  his 
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more  unreasonable  followers  in  modern  times,  the  inconsistency  of  believing  that 
God  made  a  world  which  He  does  not  take  the  trouble  of  governing. 

Although  I  have  great  respect  for  some  other  forms  of  worship,  I  believe  the 
Congregational  mode,  on  the  whole,  to  be  preferable  to  any  other. 

I  believe  religion  to  be  a  matter  not  of  demonstration,  but  of  faith.  God 
requires  us  to  give  credit  to  the  truths  which  He  reveals,  not  because  we  can  prove 
them,  but  because  He  declares  them.  When  the  mind  is  reasonably  convinced 
that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God,  the  only  remaining  duty  is  to  receive  its 
doctrines  with  full  confidence  of  their  truth,  and  practise  them  with  a  pure  heart. 

I  believe  that  the  Bible  is  to  be  understood  and  received  in  the  plain  and 
obvious  meaning  of  its  passages,  since  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  a  book 
intended  for  the  instruction  and  conversion  of  the  whole  world  should  cover  its 
true  meaning  in  such  mystery  and  doubt  that  none  but  critics  and  philosophers 
can  discover  it. 

I  believe  that  the  experiments  and  subtleties  of  human  wisdom  are  more  likely 
to  obscure  than  to  enlighten  the  revealed  will  of  God,  and  that  he  is  the  most 
accomplished  Christian  scholar  who  has  been  educated  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  and 
in  the  College  of  Fishermen. 

I  believe  that  all  true  religion  consists  in  the  heart  and  the  affections,  and  that 
therefore  all  creeds  and  confessions  are  fallible  and  uncertain  evidences  of 
Evangelical  piety. 

These  views  he  held  at  twenty-five,  and  in  the  main  retained 
them  in  his  later  years,  as  is  shown  by  his  remarks  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  on  the  occasion  of  the  death 
of  his  intimate  associate,  Jeremiah  Mason,  of  which  the  following 
is  an  extract:  — 

But,  sir,  political  eminence  and  professional  fame  fade  away  and  die  with  all 
things  earthly.  Nothing  of  character  is  really  permanent  but  virtue  and  per- 
sonal worth.  These  remain.  Whatever  of  excellence  is  wrought  into  the  soul 
itself  belongs  to  both  worlds.  Real  goodness  does  not  attach  itself  merely  to 
this  life  :  it  points  to  another  world.  Political  or  professional  reputation  cannot 
last  forever,  but  a  conscience  void  of  offence  before  God  and  man  is  an  inheri- 
tance for  eternity.  Religion,  therefore,  is  a  necessary  and  indispensable  element 
in  any  great  human  character ;  there  is  no  living  without  it.  Religion  is  the  tie 
that  connects  man  with  his  Creator,  and  holds  him  to  His  throne.  If  that  tie  be 
all  sundered,  all  broken,  he  floats  away,  —  a  worthless  atom  in  the  universe ;  its 
proper  attraction  all  gone,  its  destiny  thwarted,  and  its  whole  future  nothing  but 
darkness,  desolation,  and  death.  A  man  with  no  sense  of  religious  duty  is  he 
whom  the  Scriptures  describe  in  such  terse  but  terrific  language,  "  Without  God 
in  the  world."  Such  a  man  is  out  of  his  proper  being,  out  of  the  circle  of  all  his 
duties,  out  of  the  circle  of  all  his  happiness,  and  away,  far,  far  away,  from  the 
purposes  of  his  creation.  A  mind  like  Mr.  Mason's,  active,  thoughtful,  pene- 
trating, could  not  but  meditate  deeply  on  the  condition  of  man  below,  and  feel 
its  responsibilities.    He  could  not  look  on  this  mighty  system,  — 

"  This  universal  frame,  thus  wondrous  fair,"  — 
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without  feeling  that  it  was  created  and  upheld  by  an  Intelligence  to  which  all 
other  intelligences  must  be  responsible.  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  in  the  course 
of  my  life  I  never  met  with  an  individual,  in  any  profession  or  condition  of  life, 
who  always  spoke  and  always  thought  with  such  awful  reverence  of  the  power 
and  presence  of  God.  No  irreverence,  no  lightness,  even  no  too  familiar  allusion 
to  God  and  His  attributes,  ever  escaped  his  lips.  The  very  motion  of  a  Supreme 
Being  was,  with  him,  made  up  of  awe  and  solemnity,  and  filled  the  whole  of  his 
great  mind  with  the  strongest  emotions.  A  man  like  him,  with  all  his  proper 
sentiments  and  sensibilities  alive  in  him,  must  in  this  state  of  existence  have 
something  to  believe,  and  something  to  hope  for;  or  else,  as  life  is  advancing  to 
its  close  and  parting,  all  is  heart-sinking  and  opppression.  Depend  upon  it, 
whatever  may  be  the  mind  of  an  old  man,  old  age  is  only  really  happy  when,  on 
feeling  the  enjoyments  of  this  world  pass  away,  it  begins  to  lay  a  stronger  hold 
on  those  of  another. 

Mr.  Webster  then  quotes,  on  the  authority  of  another,  the 
grounds  of  Mr.  Mason's  religious  faith,  thus :  — 

Mr.  Mason  was  fully  aware  that  his  end  was  near;  and  in  answer  to  the 
question,  "Can  you  now  rest  with  firm  faith  upon  the  merits  of  your  Divine 
Redeemer?  "  he  said,  "  I  trust  I  do.  Upon  what  else  can  I  rest?"  At  another 
time,  in  reply  to  a  similar  question,  he  said,  "  Of  course;  I  have  no  other  ground 
of  hope." 

Mr.  Webster  adds :  — 

Such,  Mr.  Chief-Justice,  was  the  life  and  such  the  death  of  Jeremiah  Mason. 
For  one  I  could  pour  out  my  heart  like  water  at  the  recollection  of  his  virtues 
and  his  friendship,  and  in  the  feeling  of  his  loss.  I  would  embalm  his  memory 
in  my  best  affections. 

Again,  in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  his  teacher,  Mr. 
James  Tappan,  about  two  years  before  Mr.  Webster's  death,  he 
writes :  — 

You  have,  indeed,  lived  a  checkered  life.  I  hope  you  have  been  able  to  bear 
prosperity  with  meekness,  and  adversity  with  patience.  These  things  are  all 
ordered  for  us  far  better  than  we  could  order  them  for  ourselves.  We  may  pray 
for  our  daily  bread ;  we  may  pray  for  forgiveness  of  sins ;  we  may  pray  to  be  kept 
from  temptation,  and  that  the  kingdom  of  God  may  come  in  us,  and  in  all  men, 
and  His  will  everywhere  be  done.  Beyond  this  we  hardly  know  for  what  good  to 
supplicate  the  Divine  Mercy.  Our  Heavenly  Father  knoweth  what  we  have  need 
of  better  than  we  know  ourselves,  and  we  are  assured  that  His  eye  and  His  loving 
kindness  are  upon  us  and  around  us  every  moment. 

How  entirely  in  harmony  are  these  religious  views  of  Mr. 
Webster  with  similar  utterances  on  several  public  occasions,  to 
which  allusion  has  already  been  made ;   and  especially  with  that 
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extraordinary  dramatic  scene  so  vividly  described  by  his  biographer, 
Mr.  Harvey,  who  was  an  eye-witness  and  participator  in  it,  when, 
in  the  solitary  farm-house  of  John  Colby,*  in  New  Hampshire,  Mr. 
Webster,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Colby,  led  in  prayer.  Whatever 
else  of  unfriendly  criticism  has  been  made  on  the  character  of  Mr. 
Webster,  he  has  never  been  charged  with  hypocrisy,  or  of  parading 
his  religious  opinions ;  least  of  all  in  that  remote  hamlet  of  John 
Colby,  whither  he  had  gone  to  visit  him  for  the  first  time  in  twenty- 
five  years,  because  he  had  heard  of  Mr.  Colby's  remarkable  con- 
version late  in  life.  Can  there  be  the  remotest  suspicion  that 
other  than  the  most  pure  and  noble  of  all  motives  could  have 
governed  him,  as  he  then  sought  communion  with  God  in  prayer? 
And,  as  Mr.  Harvey  remarked  to  the  writer,  "  It  was  indeed  a 
prayer." 

About  one  year  before  the  death  of  Mr.  Webster  I  casually  met 
Professor  Stuart,  of  Andover,  on  his  return  from  a  visit  to  Mr. 
Webster,  at  Marshfield,  when,  in  the  course  of  conversation  relating 
to  his  religious  habits,  the  professor  remarked,  "  Mr.  Webster  has 
arrived  at  that  period  in  life  when  he  feels  more  than  ever  his  moral 
accountability ;  "  and  added,  "  He  has  resumed  family  worship." 
I  inquired,  "  What  evidence  have  you  of  this?"  He  answered, 
"  Clergymen  who  have  recently  visited  in  his  family  have  so  in- 
formed me."  This,  of  course,  implied  that  family  worship  had 
once  been  his  custom,  but  that  it  had  been  temporarily  suspended, 
—  perhaps  attributable  to  unusual  pressure  on  his  time  by  reason 
of  his  always  arduous  public  duties. 

I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity,  in  these  columns,  of  repeat- 
ing such  testimony  as  I  am  able  to  offer,  and  to  which  much  more 
might  be  added,  as  to  the  worth  and  private  character  of  America's 
greatest  statesman,  whose  record  of  distinguished  public  service 
will  adorn  the  pages  of  his  country's  history  with  unfading  lustre 
long  after  the  unjust  aspersions  on  his  character  shall  have  passed 
into  oblivion  forever. 


*  John  Colby  was  the  husband  of  Mr.  Webster's  eldest  sister,  who  died  many  years  before 
the  visit  here  referred  to.  He  was  known  as  a  great  sceptic  in  religious  matters  in  early  life, 
and  hence  Mr.  Webster's  earnest  desire  to  visit  him  soon  after  he  heard  of  Mr.  Colby's  con- 
version. 
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FORTY   YEARS   OF   FRONTIER   LIFE  IN   THE  PO- 
COMTUCK  VALLEY. 

BY    HON.    GEORGE  SHELDON. 

One  result  of  John  Eliot's  attempt  to  civilize  the  Massachusetts 
Indians  was,  that  in  1663  the  General  Court  granted  to  the  town 
of  Dedham  eight  thousand  acres  of  wilderness,  as  compensation 
for  the  territory  taken  by  the  apostle  for  his  settlement  at  Natick. 
After  an  examination  of  various  localities,  Dedham  selected  a 
tract  upon  the  far  away  lands  of  the  Pocomtucks,  bought  out  the 
rights  of  the  Indians  who  claimed  it,  and  in  1665  laid  out  the 
grant  there.  This  land  was  divided  into  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  shares,  or  rights,  called  "  cow-commons,"  and  held  by  each 
freeholder  of  Dedham,  according  to  his  interest  in  the  undivided 
land  in  the  old  township ;  and  it  was  paid  for  by  a  general  town 
tax.  Fractions  of  a  cow-common  were  called  sheep-commons, 
five  of  which  equalled  a  cow-common.  These  shares  were  offered 
for  sale  to  such  men  as  Dedham  should  approve.  The  required 
standard  of  character  does  not  appear,  but  this  regulation  was  no 
dead  letter,  as  the  town  records  testify ;  and  picked  men  only  were 
allowed  a  foothold  on  this  new  possession.  We  may  therefore 
suppose  that  it  was  a  goodly  body  of  men  which  gathered,  about 
167 1-5,  on  the  virgin  soil  in  the  lower  valley  of  the  Pocomtuck 
River.  Here  were  the  headquarters  of  the  Pocomtuck  Indians, 
whose  chieftains  were  at  the  head  of  the  confederate  clans  in  the 
Connecticut  valley.  In  1663,  the  date  of  the  grant,  the  Pocom- 
tucks were  engaged  in  a  successful  campaign  against  the  powerful 
Mohawks  ;  but,  before  the  compass  and  chain  of  the  surveyor  had 
been  called  into  requisition  to  lay  oat  the  bounds  of  the  grant,  the 
majority  of  this  tribe  had  been  swept  off  by  a  retaliatory  invasion 
of  their  western  enemies.  This  was  doubtless  considered  a  special 
interposition  of  Providence  in  behalf  the  projected  settlement, 
and  a  manifestation  of  Divine  indignation  against  the  heathen, 
who  were  popularly  considered  subjects  of.  the  devil,  seeking  to 
establish  his  kingdom  "  in  these  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth." 
However  this  may  be,  the  first  English  settlers  here  found  the 
power  of  native  rule  broken,  and  a  remnant  of  the  Pocomtucks 
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gathered  for  protection  near  the  centre  of  a  triangle  formed  by 
the  settlements  at  Hadley,  Hatfield,  and  Northampton. 

The  early  comers  had  no  fear  of  the  natives,  and  danger  there 
was  none.  They  were  welcomed  by  the  crushed  tribe  as  another 
bulwark  against  the  Mohawks.  There  is  no  hint  of  any  hostile 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  red  men,  or  of  any  anticipation  of  it  on 
the  part  of  the  whites,  until  the  breaking  out  of  Philip's  War. 
The  primal  cause  of  this  outbreak  is  not  far  to  seek.  Whenever 
and  wherever,  on  our  shifting  frontier,  our  so-called  civilization 
has  come  in  contact  with  the  barbarism  of  the  aborigines,  similar 
results  have  followed.  And  nowhere  was  this  effect  more  certain 
than  when  our  Puritan  ancestors,  with  their  inflexible  ideas  of 
duty,  confronted  the  New  England  savage  in  his  native  wilds. 

It  should  have  been  early  apparent  to  our  rulers  that  these  two 
races,  essentially  so  different,  couk}  not  live  side  by  side  in  fellow- 
ship and  harmony,  and  subject  to  the  same  rules  and  regulations. 
Eliot  realized  this,  and  planned  the  isolated  community  at  Natick, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  resulted  in  the  English  settlement  at 
Pocomtuck. 

The  policy  of  the  whites  was,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  to  induce 
the  natives,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  acknowledge  allegiance  to  the 
English  ;  this  being  accomplished,  the  laws  of  the  Puritans  were 
strictly  enforced  upon  these  free  children  of  the  forest,  and  their 
violation  punished  by  fine,  imprisonment,  and  stripes.  It  does 
not  appear  that  any  particular  effort  was  made  in  the  Connecticut 
Valley  to  teach  the  savages  the  precepts  of  Christ,  but  they  were 
held  accountable  to  the  laws  of  Moses,  as  interpreted  by  the 
rulers,  even  to  being  punished  for  travelling  on  Sunday. 

Such  oppressive  acts  by  narrow-minded  good  men  were  sup- 
plemented by  the  knavery  of  unscrupulous  bad  men.  The  Indian 
trader,  in  accordance  with  the  teachings  of  the  times,  not  only 
looked  upon  the  savages  as  the  offspring  of  Satan,  but  also  as  fair 
objects  of  spoil  ;  consequently,  the  simplicity,  moral  honesty,  and 
ignorance  if  these  Canaanites  and  Amalekites  were  made  the 
most  of  financially.  Ignorant  of  the  benefits  of  wise  restraint, 
and  unused  to  such  wiles  as  were  practised  upon  them  by  the 
traders,  the  unsophisticated  natives  had  a  hard  time  indeed  be- 
tween the  two. 

Demoralized  by  the  white  man's  fire-water,  they  were  cheated 
while  under  its  influence.    Though  the  sale  of  rum  to  the  Indians 
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was  forbidden  by  law,  and  illicit  traders  were  prosecuted,  "  con- 
viction in  liquor  cases  "  was  no  easier  then  than  now.  The  word 
of  a  heathen  had  small  weight  against  the  oath  of  a  Christian, 
and  fear  of  the  traders  often  prevented  the  victims  from  pressing 
their  complaints. 

Before  the  advent  of  the  whites  the  natives  seem  to  have  been 
thrifty  and  provident,  laying  up  stores  for  contingencies.  With 
English  implements  and  weapons,  their  facilities  for  planting  and 
hunting  were  greatly  increased,  and  their  products  should  have 
been  correspondingly  larger.  The  unlimited  demand  for  furs 
should  have  stimulated  the  chase,  and  their  sale  should  have  added 
to  their  comforts  in  food  and  shelter.  By  their  contact  with  the 
whites,  their  lives  should  have  been  changed  for  the  better.  Was 
this  the  effect  ?  The  contrary  is  notoriously  true.  The  increased 
income  was  squandered  in  liquors.  Like  thousands  to-day,  they 
would  give  their  most  costly  possessions  to  gratify  their  appetite 
for  strong  drink.  When  the  corn  crop  was  short,  and  gave  out 
in  the  spring,  or  had  been  squandered  for  rum,  they  borrowed  of 
the  traders,  paying  two  hundred  per  cent  for  it  at  harvest.  They 
became  poor,  shiftless,  and  dependent.  They  even  pledged  their 
children  as  security,  to  be  held  as  slaves  in  default  of  contract. 
They  knew  they  were  debased,  and  despised  by  the  superior  race, 
and  felt  their  degradation.  To  this  condition  had  come  the  rem- 
nant of  the  Pocomtucks  ;  a  power  which  within  a  generation  had 
humbled  the  fierce  Mohawks,  and  scattered  in  battle  the  armies  of 
Uncas  the  Mohegan. 

To  the  natives,  the  English  fur-trader  was  the  representative  of 
his  race  ;  and  as  they  gradually  found  themselves  no  match  for 
his  methods  or  his  morals,  their  simple  faith  in  the  white  man's 
honesty,  their  debasing  fear  of  his  prowess,  their  reverence  for 
him  as  a  superhuman  being,  little  by  little  died  out.  They  saw 
themselves  wronged,  despoiled,  and  abused,  with  less  and  less 
power  to  assert  their  rights  and  maintain  their  independence ; 
and  their  hearts  became  more  and  more  filled  with  a  sullen  desire 
for  revenge.  In  the  ethics  of  the  North  American  Indian,  there 
was  but  one  mode  of  gratifying  this  feeling.  Nothing  would 
suffice  but  the  blood  of  the  offender.  This  fearful  code,  with  all 
its  horrors,  was  felt  alike  by  the  innocent  and  the  guilty,  when 
Philip  and  the  hour  came. 

Meanwhile  the  plantation   at  Pocomtuck  was   increasing  in 
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strength  and  prosperity.  The  rich  soil  of  the  meadows  yielded 
an  abundance  of  Indian  corn,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  beans,  and  flax. 
Game  of  every  kind  was  plenty  and  easily  secured.  Flocks  of 
turkeys,  pigeons,  geese,  and  ducks  were  all  about  them  in  the 
woods  and  waters.  The  forest  also  furnished  condiments,  in  the 
form  of  sugar  from  the  sap  of  the  maple  tree,  and  honey  from  the 
heart  of  the  "  bee  tree."  The  rivers  teemed  with  choice  fish; 
herds  of  deer  were  so  common  as  to  impress  the  name  of  "  Deer- 
field  "  permanently  upon  the  settlement.  Peace  and  plenty 
smiled  on  all,  and  the  foundations  of  the  little  community  seemed 
firmly  established.  The  planters  had  come  to  stay.  In  1673,  a 
minister  had  been  secured  in  the  person  of  Samuel  Mather,  a 
Harvard  graduate  of  1671.  In  1675,  they  had  already  "a  little 
house  for  a  meeting-house,  yt  they  meete  in,"  and  were  building 
a  dwelling  for  the  minister.  None  dreamed  that  the  horrors  of  an 
Indian  war  were  so  soon  to  overwhelm  them  and  change  the 
whole  aspect  of  nature  and  of  human  affairs  in  this  quiet  valley. 
The  news  of  the  outbreak  at  far-off  Plymouth,  in  June,  1675, 
raised  no  fears  in  them.  The  attack  on  Brookfield,  August  2, 
opened  their  eyes,  and  preparations  for  defence  were  pushed  with 
vigor.  The  swamp  fight  under  the  shadow  of  Wequamps  brought 
the  war  to  their  very  doors  ;  and,  on  the  first  of  September,  the 
settlers  were  called  upon  to  defend  their  homes  against  the  attack 
of  those  who  had  hitherto  been  considered  trusty  friends. 

The  days  of  peace  and  plenty  were  over  for  this  unhappy 
people.  On  the  slaughter  of  Lothrop  and  the  "  Flower  of  Essex," 
at  Bloody  Brook,  September  18,  this  chosen  land  was  deserted  and 
given  back  to  the  wilderness. 

After  seven  years  of  wandering,  such  of  the  survivors  as  had 
courage  enough  returned  to  the  desolate  scene  of  their  former 
prosperity ;  but  the  progress  of  resettlement  was  slow  and  painful. 
Fortifications  were  built,  old  and  young  trained  for  soldiers, 
watch  and  ward  kept  night  and  day,  scouts  ranged  the  surround- 
ing forests,  and  all  were  constantly  on  the  alert.  All  hunting  or 
fishing,  all  labor  in  forest  or  field,  all  journeying,  was  at  the  immi- 
nent risk  of  life  or  liberty.  From  the  nearest  swamp  or  thicket, 
from  behind  some  fence,  stump,  or  clump  of  brake,  at  any  moment 
might  appear  the  flash  of  the  musket  or  gleam  of  the  scalping- 
knife.  Never  ending  toil  under  these  conditions,  and  unceasing 
vigilance,  were  the  price  of  existence,  and  the  stern  realities  of 
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life  closed  in  upon  them  on  every  side.  Labor  they  must,  or 
starvation  was  at  the  door ;  for  their  sustenance  must  be  drawn 
from  their  own  acres.  They  could  not  look  back  for  aid,  as  the 
towns  below  were  in  the  same  condition.  Women  and  children 
were  not  exempt  from  laborious  toil.  Of  relaxation  there  was 
little,  and  recreation  was  unthought  of.  Even  parental  love  was 
constrained  and  formal.  Children  were  born  into  a  cold  and 
cheerless  atmosphere,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they 
grew  up  hard  and  austere  men  and  women,  whose  chief  or  only 
solace  was  the  hope  of  an  eternity  of  rest  and  psalm-singing,  in 
a  heaven  earned  by  the  endurance  of  trials  with  piety,  patience, 
and  faith  that  all  their  sufferings  would  in  some  way  redound  to 
the  glory  of  God. 

There  was  little  desire  or  opportunity  for  cultivating  the  mind. 
A  dense  ignorance  of  letters  was  the  rule.  Hardly  a  woman  born 
of  the  generation  preceding  Queen  Anne's  War  could  write  her 
name,  and  many  of  the  most  active  and  useful  men  could  do  no 
better.  The  people  lived  wholly  off  the  land.  Their  cloth- 
ing and  bedding  were  either  from  flax,  raised,  pulled,  rotted, 
broken,  and  swingled  by  the  men  ;  and  hatchelled,  carded,  spun, 
and  woven  into  cloth,  and  cut,  and  made  up  by  the  women  ;  or 
else  of  wool  sheared  from  the  flocks,  carded  and  spun  by  hand, 
and  knit  into  stockings,  or  woven  into  blankets  or  rugs,  or  into 
flannel,  to  be  fulled  for  men's  wear ;  or  into  linsey-woolsey,  for  the 
women  and  children.  To  the  material  for  men's  garments  must  be 
added  buckskin  for  breeches  and  leggins.  Shoes  were  often  made 
of  untanned  hide,  moccasin  fashion,  a  method  borrowed  from  the 
Indians.  Thorns  took  the  place  of  pins  in  woman's  gear,  and 
thongs  did  duty  for  buttons,  with  men.  If  the  maiden  did  have 
"genuine  bear's  oil"  for  her  hair,  for  lack  of  a  mirror  her  head 
must  be  dressed  by  the  pool  or  placid  spring. 

The  imports  were  the  metals  for  the  smith,  guns,  swords,  lead, 
powder,  rum,  salt,  sickles,  razors,  jackknives,  scissors,  needles. 
There  was  seen  occasionally,  in  the  most  forehanded  families,  a 
show  of  red  shag  cotton,  calico,  or  Manchester.  Very  rarely  some 
ambitious  woman  would  appear  with  a  silk  wimple,  scarf,  or 
ribbon.  In  such  extreme  cases,  be  she  dame  or  maiden,  the  stern 
hand  of  the  law  fell  heavily  upon  the  culprit,  and  certainly  with 
more  weight  if  she  wore  the  unseemly  and  offending  article  "in  a 
flaunting  manner." 
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They  had  neither  tea  nor  coffee.  Their  drink  beside  water  was 
cider  or  malt  beer.  Spirituous  liquors  were  a  luxury,  used  princi- 
pally in  sickness,  at  weddings,  funerals,  or  other  special  occasions. 
Indian  corn  and  wheat  were  staple  articles  of  diet ;  the  former 
eaten  as  hulled  corn,  or  beaten  in  a  mortar  into  samp  or  hominy ; 
and  probably  wheat  was  prepared  in  the  same  manner.  Their 
dishes  were  of  wood  or  pewter ;  gourd-shells  answered  for  dip- 
pers and  vessels  of  various  use  ;  and  clam-shells  made  acceptable 
spoons.    The  household  utensils  were  largely  home-made. 

Artisans  were  few.  The  wood-work  of  their  carts,  ploughs, 
yokes,  and  other  farm  implements,  was  generally  made  at  home. 
The  cart-irons,  ploughshares,  chains,  axes,  billhooks,  scythes,  and 
other  cutting  instruments,  were  hammered  out  on  the  anvil  of  the 
village  blacksmith ;  and  the  work  turned  out  by  them  is  une- 
qualled by  any  of  the  craft  to-day. 

With  all  their  hardships  and  poverty,  with  all  their  distress  and 
danger,  the  people  were  strict  in  the  observance  of  all  the  estab- 
lished rites  of  their  faith.  The  meeting-house  burned  in  Philip's 
War  was  at  once  replaced  on  the  second  settlement.  Within  a 
score  of  years  this  had  been  outgrown,  and  a  third  edifice  erected. 
It  was  two  stories,  square,  with  the  roof  rising  from  each  of  the 
sides  to  the  turret  in  the  centre.  Of  the  interior  finish  a  little  is 
known.  There  were  no  pews  ;  the  worshippers  were  "  seated  "  in 
fixed  places,  according  to  rules  established  in  town-meeting,  where 
the  "dignity"  of  each  rude  bench  was  formally  discussed  and 
declared  by  vote.  The  women  sat  on  the  right  of  the  minister, 
and  the  men  on  the  left.  The  boys  and  girls  were  stored  away 
somewhere  in  nooks  and  corners,  under  the  eye  of  the  tything- 
men.  On  each  side  of  the  entrance  places  were  reserved  where, 
on  entering,  the  men  could  deposit  their  loaded  guns  under  the 
care  of  an  appointed  guard.  While  the  faithful  pastor  was  warn- 
ing his  devout  hearers  against  the  wiles  of  the  tempter  within, 
the  sentinel,  stationed  in  the  turret  above,  watched  all  approaches, 
to  guard  against  surprisal  by  an  enemy  without. 

The  communities  of  this  period  are  often  referred  to  as  pure 
democracies,  where  each  man  was  ranked  equal  to  every  other. 
This  is  far  from  the  fact.  There  were  real  aristocratic  distinc- 
tions in  every  town,  nowhere  more  apparent  than  in  meetings  for 
religious  worship.  The  truth  appears  to  be  that  the  settlers  were 
still  bound  by  the  fetters  of  habit  and  custom  brought  from  the 
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mother-land.  Emancipation  from  its  aristocratic  practices  and 
social  distinctions  came  only  with  the  slow  growth  of  democratic 
ideas  and  the  overthrow  of  kingly  rule. 

DWELLINGS. 

The  first  houses  of  the  settlers  were  doubtless  of  logs,  one 
story  high,  " daubed"  with  clay.  A  common  form  was  eighteen 
feet  square,  with  seven  feet  stud,  stone  fireplaces,  with  catted 
chimney,  and  a  hip-roof  covered  with  thatch.  These  structures 
generally  gave  way  in  a  few  years  to  large  frame  houses,  covered 
with  "  clo'boards  "  and  shingles,  having  fireplace  and  chimney  of 
brick,  which  was  laid  in  clay  mortar,  except  the  part  above  the 
roof,  where  lime  was  used.  Of  these  houses,  two  styles  pre- 
vailed ;  one  represented  by  the  "  Old  Indian  House,"  the  other, 
less  elaborate,  by  the  house  now  standing  on  the  Smead  lot.  This 
house  is  thirty  feet  square,  two  stories,  with  pitch  roof,  facing  the 
street  westerly.  It  is  covered  with  cloveboards,  apparently  the 
original,  with  no  signs  of  paint.  It  has  four  windows  in  front, 
and  five  at  each  end.  The  front  door,  a  little  south  of  the  centre, 
opens  directly  into  the  south  front  room,  which  is  sixteen  by 
eighteen  feet.  On  the  north  of  this,  is  a  huge  chimney  which 
rises  through  the  ridge,  and  the  north  front  room,  twelve  by  thir- 
teen feet.  North  of  the  chimney  is  a  large,  dark  closet.  East  of 
it  is  the  kitchen,  eleven  by  twenty  feet,  south  of  which  is  the  but- 
tery. Stairs  to  cellar  and  chambers  occupy  the  southeast  corner. 
The  space  over  the  kitchen  is  unfinished.  The  southwest  cham- 
ber is  fifteen  by  fifteen,  the  northwest  twelve  by  thirteen.  Each 
story  is  seven  and  a  half  feet  stud.  The  frame  is  of  hewn  timber, 
generally  nine  by  fourteen  inches.  The  plates  are  nine  by  six- 
teen ;  those  at  the  ends  in  the  upper  story  project  twelve  inches 
over  the  walls,  supported  by  the  side  plates,  and  studs  on  the 
inner  edge.  The  rafters  are  sawed,  four  by  four  inches,  and  sup- 
ported by  purlins  which  are  framed  into  heavy  beam  rafters  at  the 
middle  and  each  end  of  the  roof.  The  whole  building  is  of  pine. 
There  was  no  lath  and  plaster  ;  the  walls  were  made  of  matched 
boards.  The  ceiling  was  finished  by  the  joists  and  underside  of 
the  floor  above  being  planed ;  the  floors  were  double  or  of 
matched  boards. 

The  "  Old  Indian  House,"  built  by  John  Sheldon,  about  1698, 
stood  at  the  north  end  of  the  training-field,  facing  the  south. 
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Its  frame  was  largely  of  oak.  It  was  twenty-one  by  forty-two 
feet,  two  stories,  with  a  steep  pitch  roof.  In  front,  the  second 
story  projected  about  two  feet,  the  ends  of  the  cross-beams  being 
supported  by  ornamental  oak  brackets,  two  of  which  are  pre- 
served in  Memorial  Hall.  A  lean-to  thirteen  and  a-half  feet  wide 
ran  the  whole  length  of  the  north  side,  its  roof  being  a  continua- 
tion of  that  on  the  main  building. 

The  ground  floor  was  thus  thirty-four  and  a-half  by  forty-two 
feet.  From  the  centre  rose  the  chimney,  about  ten  feet  square  at 
the  base,  with  fireplaces  on  the  sides  and  rear.  South  of  it  was 
the  front  entry,  which,  including  the  stairway,  was  eight  by 
twelve  feet.  The  lower  floor  was  laid  under  the  sill,  which,  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  wall,  formed  a  ledge  around  the  bottom  of  the 
rooms  wide  enough  for  the  children  to  sit  upon.  Stepping  over 
the  sill  into  the  front  entry,  doors  are  seen  on  either  hand  opening 
into  the  front  rooms  ;  stairs  on  the  right,  lead,  by  two  square  land- 
ings and  two  turns  to  the  left,  to  a  passage  over  the  entry,  from 
which,  at  the  right  and  left,  doors  lead  to  the  chambers.  In  the 
rear  of  the  chimney  is  a  small,  dark  room,  with  stairs  to  the  garret. 
Including  the  garret,  there  were  five  rooms  in  the  main  structure, 
each  of  them  lighted  by  two  windows  with  diamond  panes  set  in 
lead. 

In  the  centre  of  the  lean-to  was  the  kitchen,  with  windows  in 
the  rear;  east  of  this  was  a  bedroom,  and  west,  the  buttery  and 
back  entry.  The  fireplace  was  a  deep  cavern,  the  jambs  and  back 
at  right  angles  to  each  other  and  the  floor. 

At  the  sides,  hanging  on  spikes  driven  into  pieces  of  wood  built 
into  the  structure  for  the  purpose,  were  the  long-handled  frying- 
pan,  the  pot-hook,  the  boring  iron,  the  branding  iron,  the  long  iron 
peel,  the  roasting  hook,  the  fire-pan,  the  scoop-shaped  fire-shovel, 
with  a  trivet  or  two.  The  stout  slice  and  tongs  lean  against  the 
jambs  in  front. 

In  one  end  was  the  oven,  its  mouth  flush  with  the  back  of  the 
fireplace.  In  this  nook,  when  the  oven  was  not  in  use,  stood  a 
wooden  bench  on  which  the  children  could  sit  and  study  the  cate- 
chism and  spelling-book  by  firelight,  or  watch  the  stars  through 
the  square  tower  above  their  heads,  the  view  interrupted  only  by 
the  black,  shiny  lug-pole,  and  its  great  trammels  ;  or  in  the  season, 
its  burden  of  hams  and  flitches  of  pork  or  venison,  hanging  to  be 
cured  in  the  smoke.    The  mantle-tree  was  a  huge  beam  of  oak, 
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protected  fronvthe  blaze  only  by  the  current  of  cold  air  constantly 
ascending.  The  preparation  of  fuel  was  no  light  task,  and  "  build- 
ing a  fire  "  was  no  misnomer.  The  foundation  was  a  "  back-log," 
two  or  three  feet  in  diameter;  in  front  of  this  the  "fore-stick," 
considerably  smaller,  both  lying  on  the  ashes  ;  on  them  lay  the 
"top-stick,"  half  as  big  as  the  back-log.  All  these  were  usually 
of  green  wood.  In  front  of  this  pile  was  a  stack  of  split  wood, 
branches,  chips,  and  cobs,  or,  if  cob-irons  were  present,  the 
smaller  wood  was  laid  horizontally  across  these.  The  logs  would 
last  several  days,  and  be  renewed  when  necessary,  but  the  fire  was 
not  allowed  to  go  out.  Should  this  happen,  the  fire-pan  was  sent 
to  a  neighbor  for  coals,  or  the  tin  lantern  with  a  candle  for  a  light. 
In  default  of  neighbors,  the  tinder-box,  or  flint-lock  musket  with  a 
wad  of  tow  were  used  to  evoke  a  spark.  "  Tending  fire  "  meant 
renewing  the  lighter  parts  of  the  fuel ;  for  this  purpose,  there  was, 
in  prudent  families,  a  generous  pile  of  dry  cord-wood  in  the 
kitchen.  With  these  appliances,  considerable  warmth  was  felt  in 
the  room  ;  the  larger  part  of  the  heat,  however,  was  lost  up  the  huge 
chimney.  Fresh  air  rushed  in  at  every  crack  and  cranny  to  supply 
this  great  draft ;  and,  although  the  windows  were  small,  and  the 
walls  lined  with  brick,  there  was  no  lack  of  ventilation.  In  this 
condition  of  things,  the  high-backed  settle  in  front  of  the  blazing 
fire  was  a  cozy  seat.  It  was  the  place  of  honor  for  the  heads  of 
the  family  and  distinguished  guests.  Sometimes  the  settle  was 
placed  permanently  on  one  side  of  the  fireplace,  the  seat  hung  on 
leather  hinges,  under  which  was  the  "  pot-hole,"  where  smaller 
pots,  spiders,  skillets,  and  kettles  were  stored. 

The  fireplaces  in  the  front  rooms  were  of  the  same  pattern,  but 
smaller  than  that  in  the  kitchen.  Fires  were  seldom  built  there 
except  at  weddings,  funerals,  or  on  state  occasions.  The  furni- 
ture, for  the  most  part  home-made,  rude  and  unpainted,  was 
scanty  —  a  few  stools,  benches,  and  split-bottomed  chairs;  a  table 
or  two,  plain  chests,  rude,  low  bedsteads,  with  home-made  ticks 
filled  with  straw  or  pine  needles.  The  best  room  may  have  had  a 
carved  oak  chest,  brought  from  England,  a  tent  or  field  bedstead, 
with  green  baize,  or  white  dimity  curtains,  and  generous  feather 
bed.  The  stout  tick  for  this,  the  snow-white  sheets,  the  warm 
flannel  blankets,  and  heavy  woollen  rugs,  woven  in  checks  of 
black,  or  red,  and  white,  or  the  lighter  harperlet,  were  all  the  pro- 
ducts of  domestic  wheel  and  loom.    There  were  no  carpets.  The 
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floors  were  sprinkled  with  fine,  white  sand,  which,  on  particular 
occasions,  was  brushed  into  fanciful  patterns  with  a  birch  broom, 
or  bundle  of  twigs.  The  style  of  painting  floors  called  "  marb- 
ling," hardly  yet  extinct,  was  a  survival  of  this  custom. 

The  finishing  of  the  "  Indian  House"  was  more  elaborate  than 
that  of  the  Smead  house;  but  there  was  no  lath  and  plaster,  the 
ceiling  being  the  same.  The  partitions  and  walls  were  of  wain- 
scot-work, with  mouldings  about  the  doors  and  windows.  These 
mouldings  were  all  cut  by  hand  from  solid  wood.  In  some  cases 
the  oak  summer-tree  was  smoothed  and  left  bare,  with  a  capital 
cut  on  the  supporting  posts  ;  generally,  hereabouts,  it  was  covered 
with  plain  boards,  —  it  may  be,  in  the  best  room,  with  panels.  No 
finer  lumber  is  found  than  that  with  which  these  old  houses  were 
finished. 

Their  massive  frames,  each  stout  tenon  fitted  to  its  shapely 
mortise  by  the  try  rule,  whose  foundations  were  laid  by  our  sires 
so  long  ago  that  the  unsubdued  savage  still  roamed  in  the  forest 
where  its  timbers  were  hewn,  stand  as  firmly  as  when  the  master- 
builder  dismissed  the  tired  neighbors,  who  had  heaved  up  the 
huge  beams,  and  pinned  the  last  rafter  to  its  mate  (for  there  were 
no  ridgepoles)  at  the  raising. 

AN  EVENING  AT  HOME. 

The  ample  kitchen  was  the  centre  of  family  life,  social  and 
industrial.  Here  around  the  rough  table,  seated  on  rude  stools  or 
benches,  all  partook  of  the  plain  and  often  stinted  fare.  A  glance 
at  the  family  gathered  here  after  nightfall  of  a  winter's  day  may 
prove  of  interest.  After  a  supper  of  bean-porridge,  or  hominy 
and  milk,  which  all  partake  in  common  from  a  great  pewter  basin, 
or  wooden  bowl,  with  spoons  of  wood,  horn,  or  pewter ;  after  a 
reverent  reading  of  the  Bible,  and  fervent  supplication  to  the  Most 
High  for  care  and  guidance ;  after  the  watch  was  set  on  the  tall 
mount,  and  the  vigilant  sentinel  began  pacing  his  lonely  beat,  the 
shutters  were  closed  and  barred,  and  with  a  sense  of  security  the 
occupations  of  the  long  winter  evening  began.  Here  was  a  pic- 
ture of  industry,  enjoined  alike  by  the  law  of  the  land  and  the 
stern  necessities  of  the  settlers.  All  were  busy.  Idleness  was  a 
crime.  On  the  settle,  or  a  low  arm-chair,  in  the  most  sheltered 
nook,  sat  the  revered  grandam  —  as  a  term  of  endearment  called 
granny  —  in  red  woollen  gown,  and  white  linen- cap;  her  gray  hair 
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and  wrinkled  face  reflecting  the  bright  firelight ;  the  long  stocking 
growing  under  her  busy  needles,  while  she  watched  the  youngling 
of  the  flock,  in  the  cradle  by  her  side.  The  goodwife,  in  linsey- 
woolsey  short  gown  and  red  petticoat,  steps  lightly  back  and  forth 
in  calf  pumps  beside  the  great  wheel,  or  poises  gracefully  to  give 
a  final  twist  to  the  long-drawn  thread  of  wool  or  tow.  The  con- 
tinuous buzz  of  the  flax  wheels,  harmonizing  with  the  spasmodic 
hum  of  the  big  wheel,  shows  that  the  girls  are  preparing  a  stock 
of  linen  against  their  wedding  day.  Less  active,  and  more  fitful, 
rattles  the  quill-wheel,  where  the  younger  children  are  filling 
quills  for  the  morrow's  weaving.  Craftsmen  are  still  scarce,  and 
the  yeoman  must  depend  largely  on  his  own  skill  and  resources. 
The  grandsire,  and  the  goodman,  his  son,  in  blue  woollen  frocks, 
buckskin  breeches,  long  stockings,  and  clouted  brogans  with  pew- 
ter buckles,  and  the  older  boys,  in  shirts  of  brown  tow,  waistcoat 
and  breeches  of  butternut-colored  woollen  homespun,  surrounded 
by  piles  of  white  hickory  shavings,  are  whittling  out  with  keen 
Barlow  jack-knives,  implements  for  home  use,  —  ox-bows  and  bow- 
pins,  axe-helves,  rakestales,  forkstales,  handles  for  spades  and  bill- 
hooks, wooden  shovels,  flail-staff  and  swingle,  swingling  knives, 
pokes  and  hog-yokes  for  unruly  cattle  and  swine.  The  more 
ingenious,  perhaps,  are  fashioning  buckets,  or  powdering  tubs,  or 
weaving  skepes,  baskets,  or  snow-shoes.  Some,  it  may  be,  sit 
astride  the  wooden  shovel,  shelling  corn  on  its  iron-shod  edge, 
while  others  are  pounding  it  into  samp  or  hominy  in  the  great 
wooden  mortar. 

There  are  no  lamps  or  candles,  but  the  red  light  from  the  burn- 
ing pine  knots  on  the  hearth  glows  over  all,  repeating,  in  fantastic 
pantomine  on  the  brown  walls  and  closed  shutters,  the  varied 
activities  around  it.  These  are  occasionally  brought  into  a  higher 
relief  by  the  white  flashes,  as  the  boys  throw  handfuls  of  hickory 
shavings  on  to  the  fore-stick,  or  punch  the  back-log  with  the  long- 
iron  peel,  while  wishing  they  had  "  as  many  shillings  as  sparks  go 
up  chimney."  Then,  the  smoke-stained  joists  and  boards  of  the 
ceiling,  with  the  twisted  rings  of  pumpkin,  strings  of  crimson 
peppers,  and  festoons  of  apple,  drying  on  poles  hung  beneath  ;  the 
men's  hats,  the  crook-necked  squashes,  the  skeins  of  thread  and 
yarn  hanging  in  bunches  on  the  wainscot ;  the  sheen  of  the  pew- 
ter plates  and  basins,  standing  in  rows  on  the  shelves  of  the 
dresser ;   the  trusty  firelock,  with  powder-horn,  bandolier,  and 
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bullet-pouch,  hanging  on  the  summer-tree,  and  the  bright  brass 
warming-pan  behind  the  bedroom  door  —  all  stand  more  clearly 
revealed  for  an  instant,  showing  the  provident  care  for  the  comfort 
and  safety  of  the  household.  Dimly  seen  in  the  corners  of  the 
room  are  baskets  in  which  are  packed  hands  of  flax  from  the  barn, 
where,  under  the  flax-brake,  the  swingling-knife  and  coarse  hackle, 
the  shives  and  swingling  tow  have  been  removed  by  the  men  ; 
to-morrow  the  more  deft  manipulations  of  the  women  will  prepare 
these  bunches  of  fibre  for  the  little  wheel,  and  granny  will  card 
the  tow  into  bats,  to  be  spun  into  tow  yarn  on  the  big  wheel.  All 
quaff  the  sparkling  cider  or  foaming  beer,  from  the  briskly-circu- 
lating pewter  mug,  which  the  last  out  of  bed  in  the  morning  must 
replenish  from  the  barrel  in  the  cellar.  But  over  all  a  grave  ear- 
nestness prevails ;  there  is  little  laughter  or  mirth,  and  no  song  to 
cheer  the  tired  workers.  If  stories  are  told  they  are  of  Indian 
horrors,  of  ghosts,  or  of  the  fearful  pranks  of  witchcraft. 

This  was  the  age  of  superstition.  Women  were  hung  for  witches 
in  Salem,  and  witchcraft  believed  in  everywhere.  Every  untoward 
event  was  imputed  to  supernatural  causes.  Did  the  butter  or  soap 
delay  its  coming,  the  churn  and  the  kettle  were  bewitched.  Did 
the  chimney  refuse  to  draw,  witches  were  blowing  down  the  smoke. 
Did  the  loaded  cart  get  stuck  in  the  mud,  invisible  hands  were 
holding  it.  Did  the  cow's  milk  grow  scant,  the  imps  had  been 
sucking  her.  Did  the  sick  child  cry,  search  was  made  for  the 
witches'  pins.  Were  its  sufferings  relieved  by  death,  glances  were 
cast  around  to  discover  the  malignant  eye  that  doomed  it.  Tales 
of  events  like  these,  so  fascinating  and  so  fearful,  sent  the  adults, 
as  well  as  children  to  bed  with  blood  chilled,  every  sense  alert 
with  fear,  ready  to  see  a  ghost  in  every  slip  of  moonshine,  and 
trace  to  malign  origin  every  sound  breaking  the  stillness — the 
rattle  of  a  shutter,  the  creak  of  a  door,  the  moan  of  the  winds  or 
the  cries  of  the  birds  and  beasts  of  the  night.  For  more  than  a 
century  later,  the  belief  in  witchcraft  kept  a  strong  hold  on  the 
popular  mind  and  had  a  marked  influence  on  the  character  of  the 
people. 

For  two  or  three  evenings  previous  to  Feb.  29,  1704,  a  new 
topic  of  supernatural  interest  has  been  added  to  the  usual  stock. 
Ominous  sounds  have  been  heard  in  the  night,  and,  says  Rev.  Sol- 
omon Stoddard,  "  the  people  were  strangely  amazed  by  a  tramp- 
ling noise  round  the  fort,  as  if  it  were  beset  by  Indians."  The 
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older  men  recalled  similar  omens  before  the  outbreak  of  Philip's 
War,  when  from  the  clear  sky  came  the  sound  of  trampling 
horses,  the  roar  of  artillery,  the  rattle  of  small  arms,  and  the 
beating  of  drums  to  the  charge.  As  these  tales  of  fear,  coupled 
•with  their  own  warning,  were  in  everybody's  mouth,  what  wonder 
if  the  hearts  of  the  thoughtful  sank  within  them  ;  that  they  cow- 
ered with  undefinable  dread,  as  under  the  shadow  of  impending 
disaster ;  and  asked  each  other  with  fear  and  trembling  the  mean- 
ing of  this  new  and  dire  portent.  They  had  not  long  to  wait  the 
answer. 

Even  then,  only  just  beyond  the  northern  horizon  an  avalanche 
was  sweeping  down  to  overwhelm  the  settlement.  A  horde  of 
Frenchmen  turned  half  Indian,  and  savages  armed  with  civilized 
powers  of  destruction,  under  Hertel  de  Rouville,  a  French  officer 
of  the  line,  were  hurrying  towards  our  doomed  frontier,  over  the 
dreary  waste  of  snow  which  stretched  away  for  three  hundred 
miles  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  In  the  dark  shade  of  some  secluded 
glen,  or  deep  ravine,  a  day's  march  nearer  our  border,  each  night 
their  camp  was  pitched  and  kettles  hung.  Their  fires  lighted  up 
the  mossy  trunks  and  overhanging  branches  of  the  giant  hemlock 
and  the  towering  pine,  throwing  their  summits  into  a  deeper 
gloom,  and  building  up  a  wall  of  pitchy  darkness  which  enclosed 
the  camp  on  every  side. 

A  frugal  supper,  and  quiet  soon  reigned  within  this  circle ; 
around  each  camp-fire  the  tired  forms  of  the  invaders  were  soon 
stretched  on  beds  of  evergreens  —  great  dark  blotches,  with  lumi- 
nous centres,  on  the  crystal  snow  —  a  sound  sleep  undisturbed  by 
the  relief  of  sentinels,  or  replenishment  of  fires  —  up  at  dawn, 
a  hasty  breakfast,  and  onward.  The  nearer  and  nearer  prospect 
of  blood  and  plunder  added  new  strength  to  their  limbs,  and  sent 
new  gleams  of  ferocity  across  their  swart  faces.  Dogs  with 
sledges  aided  to  transport  the  equipage  of  the  camp,  and  the 
march  was  swift. 

The  errand  of  this  horde  was  to  murder  the  inhabitants  and 
burn  the  dwellings  of  an  unprotected  town  ;  its  ultimate  purpose 
was  to  please  the  Abenaki  Indians  of  Maine.  These  Indians  had 
complained  to  the  governor  of  Canada  about  some  fancied  or  real 
wrong  done  them  by  the  English,  and  begged  for  redress.  The 
prayer  of  the  savages,  and  the  policy  of  the  French,  were  in  full 
accord,  and  this  expedition  was  sent  out  to  prove  to  the  Indians 
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that  the  French  were  their  friends  and  avengers.  Its  object  was 
accomplished. 

Leaving  the  dogs,  sledges,  and  such  baggage  as  suited  his  pur- 
pose, at  the  mouth  of  West  River,  under  the  shadow  of  Wantasti- 
quet,  De  Rouville,  with  scouts  well  advanced,  pushed  forward  his 
eager  army  on  its  last  day's  march  with  caution  and  celerity,  and 
reached  the  bluff  overlooking  our  valley  on  the  night  of  Feb.  28, 
1703-4.  Here,  behind  a  low  ridge,  the  packs  were  unstrapped, 
the  war-paint  put  on,  and  final  preparations  made.  Not  long 
before  dawn,  at  the  darkest  hour  of  the  night,  the  attack  was 
made  on  the  sleeping  town  with  fire  and  sword. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  depict  the  shocking  trage- 
dies of  this  dreadful  morning,  but  no  pen  or  pencil  ever  has  suc- 
ceeded in  fitly  portraying  the  terrible  reality,  the  ghastly  horrors 
of  this  crowning  event  in  the  life  of  a  frontier  town. 


TRUST. 

BY  J.  B.  M.  WRIGHT. 

There's  a  lesson  ever  hiding 

Deep  within  the  floweret's  cell, 

Of  an  endless  trust  abiding 

Safe  with  Him  who  guideth  well. 

As  the  flowers  are  ever  gazing 
To  the  land  above  the  stars, 

We,  our  earnest  life  upraising, 

Look  beyond  life's  sunset  bars, 

With  our  eager  footsteps  wending, 

Strive  to  reach  the  summits  grand, 

Where,  the  past  and  future  blending, 
His  own  guardian  angels  stand. 
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ELIZABETH.* 

A  ROMANCE  OF  COLONIAL  DAYS. 
By  Frances  C.  Sparhawk,  Author  of  "A  Lazy  Man's  Work." 

CHAPTER  XXXII. 

THE  CAPITULATION. 

It  was  the  fifteenth  of  June.  The  expected  ships  had  joined 
Commodore  Warren,  and  his  fleet  of  eleven  men-of-war  bore  into 
the  harbor.  Signals  had  been  agreed  upon  between  the  two  com- 
manders. The  brush  was  piled  upon  Green  Hill  ready  to  send  its 
columns  of  flame  into  the  air  when  the  Dutch  flag  at  the  mast-head 
of  Warren's  ship  should  announce  that  he  was  ready. 

Under  the  inspiring  promise  of  this  flag,  and  in  the  blaze 
of  the  answering  signals,  the  troops,  with  drums  beating  and  colors 
flying,  were  to  rush  to  the  assault.  Archdale's  opinion,  that  heavy 
guns  at  the  light-house  would  be  disastrous  to  their  old  enemy 
the  Island  Battery,  had  been  confirmed  by  two  Swiss  deserters,  and 
that  place  was  now  almost  untenable  under  a  galling  fire.  The 
Circular  Battery,  built  to  protect  the  entrance  to  the  city,  was  little 
better  than  a  mass  of  ruins,  while  the  fire  that  morning  from  Pep- 
perell's  fascine  batteries  was  so  hot  that  the  enemy  could  not  stand 
to  their  guns.  Land  and  sea  trembled  with  the  shock  of  the  can- 
nonade. In  the  midst  of  all  this  Warren  came  ashore.  The  troops 
were  drawn  up  as  if  for  parade,  and  the  Commodore  addressed 
them  in  a  few  spirited  words  which  stirred  their  devotion  to  the 
flag  under  which  they  were  fighting.  Then  Pepperell  stepped 
forward  and  swept  his  keen  eyes  along  the  ranks  of  the  men.  He 
had  a  knowledge  of  them  and  an  interest  in  them  that  Warren 
could  not  even  understand.  To  the  Englishman  they  were  so 
many  soldiers  eager  to  uphold  the  honor  of  the  British  nation, 
and  he  was  proud  of  them.  But  Pepperell  saw  the  forests  to  be, 
hewn,  the  fields  to  be  reclaimed  from  the  wilderness,  the  cities  yet 
unbuilded.  He  saw  the  life,  great,  though  half  its  greatness  was 
not  dreamed  of,  that  was  to  pour  in  through  this  gate  which  to-day's 
work  was  to  open.    For,  not  only  that  fear  and  hatred  of  Popery 
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which  marked  his  age,  but,  already,  that  American  love  of  liberty, 
to  which  priestcraft  is  so  inimical,  burned  within  him.  A  touch  of 
Winkelried's  fervor  kindled  his  eye.  If  into  his  breast,  and  into 
the  breasts  of  his  comrades,  the  bayonets  of  the  enemy  were  to  be 
planted,  yet  should  a  way  be  made  for  his  countrymen. 

"  Soldiers,"  he  said,  "  some  of  you  fellow-citizens,  and  all  of  you 
fellow-workers  in  a  great  cause,  I  have  no  fear  of  you.  I  have 
good  reason  to  know  your  persistence,  and  your  undaunted  courage. 
Our  mother  England  needs  us  to-day.  She  has  not  demanded  this 
work  of  us,  for  she  has  thought  of  us  as  children.  Shall  she  find 
us  grown  to  brawny  manhood?"  A  deafening  cheer  rolled  from 
rank  to  rank  to  answer  him  "  Foes  assail  her,  and  the  enemy's 
hand  is  at  her  throat.  Have  we  the  glorious  privilege  of  striking 
it  down?  Yes!  To-day."  Again  cheer  on  cheer  burst  from  the 
ranks,  and  rose  above  the  roar  of  the  cannon.  "  Then,  let  us 
spring  to  our  work  with  nerves  of  steel,  and  arms  of  iron,  and 
hearts  of  oak,  like  our  ships  that  outride  the  storm,  like  our  trees 
that  laugh  at  the  gale.  But,  look  !  it  is  we  who  command  the  gale, 
for  it  is  our  cannon  that  thunder.  The  enemy's  —  they  are  faint 
and  fainter  in  reply.  Their  gates  are  broken  down ;  their  walls  are 
broken  down ;  their  hearts  quake  within  them,  for  all  their  gallant 
front.  My  brave  soldiers,  remember  your  comrades  who  lie  here 
in  their  graves,  and  carry  home  to  their  sorrowing  families  the 
news  that  they  have  not  died  in  vain ;  and  carry  home  to  your 
rejoicing  families  the  assurance  that  you  have  not  lived  in  vain. 
For  more  than  that  homes  shall  be  peaceful,  more  than  that 
hearts  shall  be  happy,  is  it  that  religion  shall  be  free.  But  one 
thing  let  us  remember :  strong  hearts  are  not  boastful ;  not  in  our 
own  might  do  we  go  forth  to  this  battle.  '  Christo  duec!  — '  with 
Christ  for  our  leader,'  —  this  is  our  courage.  Our  flag,  whose  motto 
ends  with  this,  may  well  begin,  Nil  desperandum?  —l  Never  despair.' 
We  never  have  despaired ;  we  have  known  only  hope,  and  now 
hope  is  to  become  a  certainty.  On  you  rests  the  glory  of  making 
it  so.  On  you.  The  enemy  is  ours  to-day!  Louisburg  is  ours 
TO-DAY  !  When  you  look  toward  the  fleet  and  see  the  red  flag  at 
the  mast-head  of  the  'Superbe;'  when  you  look  toward  the  hill  and 
see  the  three  columns  of  smoke  rise  up — then  in  your  might,  in 
the  might  of  Christ,  your  Leader,  march  on  !  Fight !  Conquer  ! 
And  draw  breath  only  within  the  walls  of  Louisburg ! " 
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In  the  tumult  of  applause  that  followed  this  appeal  the  com- 
manders turned  toward  one  another.  Warren  was  about  to  go 
back  to  his  ship  and  give  the  final  orders  for  bringing  the  fleet 
into  action  at  once ;  for  the  lengthening  shadows  gave  warning  that 
the  day  was  waning,  and  that  it  was  time  for  plan  and  speech  to 
ripen  into  action.  With  a  word  of  parting,  they  clasped  hands 
briefly,  and  the  Commodore  had  already  turned  to  enter  his  boat, 
when,  with  his  face  toward  the  city,  he  suddenly  stopped. 

"  Look  !  "  he  said  to  Pepperell.    "  Who  is  that?  " 

"  A  white  flag,  as  I  live !  "  cried  the  General,  watching  the  cap- 
tain in  command  of  the  advance  battery,  who  was  going  forward 
to  receive  the  French  officer.  "  Yes,"  he  continued,  as  Ducham- 
bou's  letter  was  handed  to  him.  "  See  !  he  asks  time  to  consider 
terms  of  capitulation." 

After  a  few  hasty  orders,  by  which  truce  succeeded  war,  the 
commanders  were  seated  in  Pepperell's  tent,  their  voices  seeming 
to  themselves  to  ring  out  strangely  in  the  silence  about  them. 
The  soldiers,  flushed  with  desire  for  victory,  rested  upon  their 
arms  in  an  impatient  acquiescence,  and  Pepperell  himself,  who, 
as  a  commander,  rejoiced  in  the  thought  that  bloodshed  might  be 
prevented,  yet  turned  martial  eyes  upon  his  companion  for  a 
moment,  and  said,  stifling  a  sigh :  — 

"  They'd  have  gone  at  it  splendidly !  " 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  Commodore ;  "  but  this  is  better.  Only 
we  must  not  give  those  ships  time  to  come  up,  or  Duchambou 
may  change  his  mind,  and  we  may  have  our  fight  on  worse 
terms." 

"  I  agree  with  you  perfectly,"  answered  Pepperell.  "  We  will 
be  no  sticklers  for  trifles." 

Another  boat  beside  the  Commodore's  had  lain  rocking  on  the 
tide  in  the  shallow  water  while  the  General  was  speaking  to  his 
men.  At  the  end  of  his  address  the  oars  were  plied  vigorously, 
and  the  boat  shot  out  from  the  shore.  Suddenly,  by  tacit  consent, 
every  oar  hung  poised  on  the  boat's  edge,  and  the  stalwart  rowers, 
bending  forward  with  upturned  faces,  remained  motionless,  their 
eyes  fastened  upon  some  object  on  shore. 

"  Yes,  it's  a  white  flag  !  "  said  one  of  them  at  last.  "  Truce  ?  Aint 
we  going  to  have  a  chance  at  the  1  parlcy-vonsf' " 

A  murmur  of  disappointment  answered  him. 
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"  I  do  believe  they've  struck,"  said  another.  And  the  oars 
began  to  be  moved  again,  as  if  the  sooner  their  work  was  over 
the  sooner  the  pliers  would  learn  what  they  were  anxious  to 
know. 

"What  are  you  saying?"  cried   Mr.  Royal.    "What's  that 
about  truce?"  he  added  to  the  man  next  him. 
"  Don't  know,  sir,"  the  man  answered. 

"  Don't  you  see  the  officer  with  the  white  flag  going  up  to  the 
General?"  volunteered  another. 

"  Stop  !  "  cried  Mr.  Royal,  decidedly.  "  Wait  a  moment.  If 
there's  a  truce,  I'm  not  going  to  Canso  yet."  The  boat  was  almost 
at  the  side  of  the  waiting  vessel,  and  the  men  exchanged  looks  of 
impatience,  although  they  complied  at  once. 

"  There's  Col.  Vaughan,"  said  Nancy.  "  See  !  he's  there  beside 
the  General,  and  he  looks  as  cross  as  can  be." 

"  Then  you  may  be  sure  the  engagement  is  put  off,"  returned 
Elizabeth. 

"  I  shall  not  leave  yet.  I  will  go  back  to  shore,"  said  her 
father,  glad  to  return  to  a  place  which  only  consideration  for  his 
daughter's  safety  had  induced  him  to  leave  at  that  time. 

They  had  just  stepped  upon  the  beach  again  when  the  General 
came  up,  accompanied  by  Commodore  Warren. 

"They're  going  to  surrender,"  said  Pepperell  to  Elizabeth,  as 
the  two  commanders  bowed,  and  passed  on  hastily. 

So  Elizabeth  did  not  go  to  Canso,  where  the  hospitals  had  been 
removed.  In  the  light  of  after  events  she  felt  sometimes  that  it 
might  have  been  better  if  she  had  gone. 

Two  days  later  Pepperell  marched  into  Louisburg,  at  the  head 
of  his  troops.  The  French,  who  were  to  depart  with  the  honors 
of  war  and  to  sail  for  France,  were  drawn  up,  as  if  on  parade,  to 
receive  the  victorious  army.  The  colonial  volunteers  looked  at 
the  battered  defences,  which  were  still  strong  enough  to  have  re- 
sisted them  longer  if  a  combined  attack  had  not  been  threatened, 
and  they  said  to  one  another :  — 

"  It  takes  our  General  to  capture  a  Gibraltar.  We  should  all 
have  been  in  our  graves  if  we  had  obeyed  Governor  Shirley,  and 
begun  by  assault." 

From  the  window  of  a  house  overlooking  the  square,  Elizabeth 
and  her  faithful  attendant  watched  the  whole  ceremony  of  giving 
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and  taking  formal  possession  of  the  city,  the  exchange  of  salu- 
tations between  the  French  troops  and  their  conquerors,  and  the 
departure  of  the  former,  with  drums  beating  and  colors  flying,  to 
embark  for  France  under  a  twelve  months'  parole.  When  all  was 
over,  and  she  still  sat  there,  her  eyes  full  of  proud  tears  at  the 
glory  of  her  country,  a  voice  behind  her  said :  — 

"  Do  you  remember  the  agreement  we  made?  " 

She  turned,  surprised,  her  lashes  still  wet. 

"  I  didn't  hear  you  coming,"  she  answered.    "  You  mean  when 
I  said  I  should  like  to  be  invited  to  walk  through  Louisburg?  " 
"  Yes." 

"  I  should  be  glad,  by  and  by,  if  you  have  leisure;  although  I 
suppose  that  everybody  will  have  that  now." 

He  smiled.  "  If  you  saw  Pepperell's  tasks,  you  wouldn't  think 
so." 

"  Then,  I  suppose  that  you  are  busy,  too,  and  everybody  else?" 
"  Yes.    Shall  I  come  for  you  at  sunset?  " 

The  words  seemed  to  sound  over  and  over  again  in  Elizabeth's 
ears, — words,  in  themselves,  almost  ungracious,  but  which  his  tone 
had  made  to  mean,  "  No  business  ranks  your  pleasure."  Already 
they  had  returned  to  the  courtesies  of  peace.  She  could  not 
answer  in  a  different  spirit ;  she  must  abide  by  the  idle  words  he 
had  remembered,  and  go.  Her  work  here  was  over.  Many 
of  her  patients  had  been  sent  home,  and  all  were  well  cared  for 
now. 

Sunset  in  the  middle  of  June,  and  in  that  latitude,  was  only  the 
burnished  gate-way  to  a  beautiful  twilight  that  lingered  as  if  loath 
to  leave  the  land  it  loved.  The  city  lay  as  tranquil  as  if  no  bomb- 
shell had  ever  burst  over  it,  or  no  alien  force  now  held  possession 
of  it.  Soldiers  were  everywhere;  but  order  reigned.  Voices 
were  heard,  and  laughter ;  but  not  even  rudeness  assailed  the  in- 
habitants, who,  while  waiting  for  transportation,  had  received  a 
promise  of  protection  in  their  shattered  homes.  These  ventured 
out  now,  in  the  new  immunity  from  cannon-balls,  to  examine  the 
ruins  of  their  city. 

"  We've  done  a  good  deal  of  damage  in  six  weeks  to  a  fortress 
that  it  took  thirty  years  to  build,"  said  Archdale  to  Elizabeth. 
"  There  are  only  three  whole  houses  left  in  the  city."  As  he 
spoke  they  were  passing  by  gaping  walls  and  shattered  gun- 
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carnages.  They  walked  through  entire  streets  where  the  buildings, 
all  more  or  less  demolished,  showed  at  every  point  the  cruelties  of 
war.  At  one  place  they  heard  voices  coming  from  a  roofless 
dwelling,  which  proved  that  its  inmates  still  called  it  home,  and 
clung  to  the  poor  shelter  that  it  gave. 

"  Take  care  !  "  cried  Stephen,  drawing  her  back  suddenly.  And  as 
he  spoke,  a  stone  from  the  high  wall  lost  the  balance  it  had  preca- 
riously kept,  and  fell  almost  at  her  feet.  "  We  will  walk  in  the 
middle  of  the  street,"  he  said,  and  they  went  on  again,  she  leaning 
lightly  on  the  arm  he  offered  her  through  the  ways  rough  and 
often  obstructed.  It  all  seemed  like  nothing  else  that  had  ever 
been  with  them,  or  ever  would  be  with  them  again.  The  city, 
wrecked  by  the  storm  that  had  raged  against  it,  lay  in  the  stillness 
of  hopelessness,  and  the  moon  that  rose  before  the  twilight  had 
begun  to  fade  made  the  calmness  appear  deeper  in  sight  of  the 
destruction  that  had  brought  death.  It  seemed  to  Elizabeth  like 
Archdale's  own  life. 

"  Do  you  know  where  Mr.  Royal  is  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  am  not  anxious  about  him,"  she  answered,  with  a  smile.  "  He 
is  well  provided  for  in  every  way  at  General  Pepperell's  banquet." 
She  stopped  suddenly,  and  turned  to  Stephen.  "  That  is  where 
you  ought  to  be,  too,"  she  said;  "and  you  are  here  on  account  of 
my  thoughtless  speech." 

"  Not  so  at  all,"  he  answered,  with  decision.  "  To  be  walking 
here  with  you  is  what  I  like  best." 

She  understood  that  her  knowledge  of  his  suffering  and  her 
sympathy  made  this  very  natural.  That  evening  for  the  first  time 
they  spoke  of  Katie.  He  said  that  it  seemed  strange  to  him  that 
the  thought  of  her  had  so  little  power  over  him. 

"  It  will  all  come  back  with  the  old  life,"  she  answered ;  "  that 
seems  broken  now,  but  we  shall  take  it  up  again." 

" Where  we  left  it?"  he  asked. 

"  I  think  so,"  she  answered  him. 

He  said  nothing,  for  he  did  not  himself  understand  what  it 
was  that  moved  him  so,  and  why  he  should  be  so  eager  to  deny 
what  must  be  true.  Only  one  thing  was  clear  to  him :  that  nothing 
must  break  the  peace  of  this  evening.  This  was  real  in  the  midst 
of  so  much  that  seemed  unreal,  and  beautiful  in  the  midst  of 
confusion.    They  went  on  for  a  time  in  a  mood  that  Archdale 
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dreaded  to  break  in  upon.  But  there  was  something  that  he 
must  tell  her,  lest  she  should  learn  it  in  a  still  harder  way. 

"  I  have  news,"  he  began  at  last,  reluctantly. 

"News?"  she  cried.  "From  home?  About  any  one  there? 
Not  bad?" 

"  Yes,  bad,  but  not  from  home  at  all.  News  that  I  wish  you 
need  never  hear ;  but  this  cannot  be  helped ;  and  I  know  all  that 
can  be  known  about  the  matter.    Shall  I  tell  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  faintly. 

"  It  is  about  Edmonson." 

"  I  thought  so." 

"  And  Harwin." 

"  Yes.    They  "  — 

"  They  fought,"  he  finished,  —  "  yes.  I  don't  know  how  they 
managed  it,  nor  how  Harwin  could  leave  the  fleet,  but  in  some 
way  he  did."    The  speaker  paused. 

"  Well?  "  she  said,  tremulously,  after  a  silence. 

"  Harwin  was  killed."  Archdale  felt  her  hand  tighten  its  grasp. 
"  And  Edmonson,"  he  added.  Suddenly  she  drew  away  from 
him,  and  looked  at  him  searchingly,  her  breath  coming  unevenly. 

"  What !  "  she  gasped.  "  Both  !  Both  of  them  !  Two  deaths  ! 
How  could  it  be?  Tell  me  what  you  mean." 

"  That  is  what  I  mean.  It  is  true.  Edmonson,  you  remember, 
willed,  at  last,  to  recover,  and  he  did  so  rapidly,  that  is,  he  was  well 
enough  to  go  about,  though  not  to  report  for  duty.  How  he  and 
Harwin  arranged  matters,  or  met  in  the  lonely  spot  in  which  they 
were  found,  I  can't  explain,  —  nobody  can.  Evidently,  it  was  a  duel, 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  without  seconds,  to  make  the  matter 
more  secret.  Each  must  have  given  the  other  his  death,  for  they 
were  found  —    But  I  need  not  tell  you  all  this." 

"  Yes,  tell  me  how  you  are  sure  that  they  both  —  died  in  the 
duel." 

"  Edmonson  must  have  given  the  death-wound  first,  for  it 
seemed  as  if  Harwin,  in  an  expiring  agony,  had  sprung  upon  him 
and  stabbed  him  to  the  heart,  as  he  fell  himself."  Elizabeth  stood 
motionless,  her  face  turned  away  and  one  hand  over  her  eyes. 
"  The  news  was  brought  to  the  General  yesterday  morning,  and  he 
sent  me  over  to  investigate,"  added  Archdale  after  a  pause,  in  which 
he  had  studied  her  with  the  utmost  attention. 
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Suddenly  she  turned  quite  away  from  him  with  a  low  moan. 
"  It  is  terrible,  terrible  !  "  she  said  under  her  breath.  "  And  I  — 
I  —    Oh,  take  me  back  to  the  house  !  " 

As  Archdale  obeyed,  they  went  on  without  speaking,  she  no 
longer  holding  his  arm,  but  shrinking  into  herself  as  if  she  would 
have  liked  to  be  invisible  altogether. 

"  I  think,"  she  said  at  last,  slowly,  "  that  I  ought  to  have  been 
willing  to  go  to  Canso.  Perhaps  I  could  have  prevented  the  meet- 
ing by  having  them  watched,  or  in  some  way.  Of  course  I  can't 
tell.    But  I  ought  not  to  have  been  selfish,  and  ask  to  stay  here." 

She  had  almost  reached  the  house  as  she  said  this. 

"  You,  selfish  !  "  he  cried. 

But  he  fancied  that  she  did  not  hear  him,  for  she  only  repeated : 
"  I  ought  not  to  have  been  so  selfish,"  and  after  a  moment,  as  she 
stepped  upon  the  threshold,  added,  "  Thank  you ;  but  I  should  not 
have  gone  if  I  had  known.  Ggod-night." 

He  was  alone  in  the  moonlight ;  in  a  mood  greatly  at  variance 
with  the  tranquil  sky  that  he  stood  looking  into  vaguely.  Was 
Elizabeth  suffering  only  because  she  was  connected,  though  so 
innocently,  with  this  dreadful  thing?  Was  this  all?  It  must  be. 
And  yet,  —  and  yet  people  could  love  where  they  despised,  — 
there  was  Katie. 

Then  he  saw  that  not  only  sympathy  for  Elizabeth  had  made 
him  speak,  but  the  desire  to  see  how  Edmonson's  death  affected 
her.  Well,  after  all,  he  had  not  seen  anything  clearly,  and  he  was 
neither  proud  of  himself,  nor  happy,  as  he  walked  away. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

COMPENSATION. 

"  YES,  Boston  has  gone  wild,"  asserted  Colonel  Archdale  a 
week  after  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Louisburg.  He  was  in 
his  brother's  house,  with  Mr.  Archdale,  his  wife,  and  Katie,  as 
eager  listeners.  "  And  not  only  Boston,"  he  went  on,  "  but  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  too.  As  to  Boston,  there  has  never  been 
anything  like  it  since  the  place  was  founded.  Captain  Bennett  got 
in  with  the  news  about  one  o'clock  the  morning  of  the  third.  But 
they  didn't  fire  the  salvos  until  daylight.    Then  the  bells  rang  — 
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oh !  how  they  rang !  —  and  the  streets  filled  like  magic.  The 
cannon  fired,  the  people  shouted  and  wept  for  pride  and  joy. 
All  day  long  crowds  kept  pouring  in  from  the  towns  round  about, 
and  at  night  there  was  not  a  house  in  the  city  or  near  it  that  was 
not  illuminated.  Pepperell's  official  report  was  very  interesting. 
Part  of  it  was  read  to  the  people ;  but  I  saw  the  document.  He 
speaks  handsomely  of  Commodore  Warren,  which  was  to  be  ex- 
pected of  him ;  and  he  says  that  he  believes  there  never  were 
such  rains  seen  before,  '  which,'  he  adds,  '  is  not  perhaps  to  be 
wondered  at,  for  we  gave  the  town  about  nine  thousand  cannon- 
balls  and  six  hundred  bombs  before  it  surrendered ;  '  and  he  said, 
too,  that  '  the  day  of  the  flag  of  truce  the  fire  from  Island  Battery 
made  some  of  the  gunners  run  into  the  sea  for  shelter.'  " 

"Has  Elizabeth  returned?"  asked  Katie,  after  further  details 
of  the  surrender  had  been  given. 

"  Yes ;  she  came  home  with  Uer  father  in  Captain  Bennett's 
ship.    I  saw  her  that  same  day." 

"  How  is  she?  " 

"  Very  well ;  she  looks  worn,  however ;  she  must  have  worked 
hard.    She  is  a  strange  young  lady,  —  very  charming,  though." 

"Yes,  indeed;  as  good  as  gold,"  assented  Katie,  wondering  if 
Elizabeth's  fatigue  had  seriously  injured  her  good  looks.  She 
wondered,  also,  if  Stephen  were  any  more  reconciled  to  his  fate. 
But  she  did  not  ask  this. 

"  I  suppose  Stephen  has  not  come  home  yet,"  said  her  mother 
at  the  moment. 

"  He  will  not  be  here  at  present.  He  wrote  me  that  Pepperell 
needed  him  there." 

New  England  was  full  of  the  elation  that  a  youth  feels  at  having 
given  evidence  of  manly  prowess.  For  the  idea  of  the  expedition 
had  been  born  in  the  colonial  brain,  and  the  enterprise  had  been 
carried  through  by  colonial  nerve,  muscle,  and  endurance.  The 
very  sinews  of  war  had  come  from  New  England.  Days  of 
thanksgiving  were  appointed.  The  soldiers  who  returned  broken 
down  by  wounds  or  illness  found  welcome  and  aid,  and  the  fami- 
lies of  those  who  had  died  in  the  service  were  considered  by  some 
as  opportunities  for  proving  the  gratitude  they  felt  for  victory. 
Europe  was  amazed  at  the  exploit,  and  England  had  good  reason 
to  remember  a  conquest  which  counterbalanced  the  disasters  that 
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she  had  met  with  on  the  Continent,  and  was  the  best  achievement 
of  the  war  of  1744.  News  soon  came  that  Warren  had  been  made 
Admiral,  and  their  own  soldier,  Pepperell,  created  a  Baronet. 

One  perfect  afternoon  in  September  Katie  set  out  through  the 
fields  to  her  uncle's  house.  The  walk  was  not  too  long  when  one 
went  across  lots.  She  would  perhaps  stay  to  tea,  and  then  the 
Colonel  would  send  her  home.  She  felt  that  it  was  very  nice  in  all 
the  family  not  to  resent  her  change  of  mind  in  regard  to  Stephen. 
That  day  she  went  on  in  happy  mood. 

At  last  she  crossed  the  little  bridge  over  the  creek,  and  walked 
slowly  up  to  the  house,  wondering  that  she  had  found  neither  of 
her  cousins  on  the  river  this  beautiful  day.  They  would  have 
taken  her  across  the  stream,  and  saved  her  the  distance  down  the 
bank  to  the  bridge,  and  up  the  long  avenue  on  the  other  side. 
But  it  was  cool  under  the  arching  trees.  She  sauntered  on. 
Exercise  had  brightened  her  color  a  little,  but  it  was  still  as  deli- 
cate as  the  petal  of  a  rose ;  her  eyes,  too,  were  full  of  brightness ; 
her  mouth,  with  its  beautiful  curves,  was  bewitching.  Altogether, 
a  more  graceful  figure,  in  its  white  dress,  and  a  more  perfect  face, 
had  seldom  made  their  way  through  a  vista  of  summer  foliage. 
Was  it  her  fault  if  too  critical  an  observer  missed  in  the  face  those 
shadowy  lines  that  nothing  but  thought  can  draw,  and  in  the  eyes 
that  peculiar  clear  depth  of  shining  that  comes  only  when  fires 
of  pain  have  burned  into  the  soul,  and  purified  it,  and  made  it 
luminous  ?  The  shadows  of  the  great  trees  above  her  flickered  over 
her  face,  and  did  their  best  to  make  up  the  defect,  and  her  long 
lashes  threw  a  beautiful  shade  around  the  bright  brown  eyes.  A 
young  life  that  suffering  has  never  touched  has  a  wonderful  charm 
in  its  exemption.  It  is  only  when  suffering  fails  in  its  work  that 
something  is  missed  in  the  face  it  has  passed  over. 

As  she  came  near  the  house  she  saw  that  the  hall  door  stood 
open.  She  thought  that  her  uncle,  or  one  of  the  girls,  was  there. 
With  a  smile  of  greeting  she  ran  the  few  more  steps  up  the 
avenue,  and  standing  on  the  threshold,  called  merrily:  — 

"  Here  am  I!  Where  are  you,  somebody?  Uncle  Walter? 
Faith?"  Then  she  gave  a  cry  of  surprise,  and,  holding  out  her 
hand  without  any  embarrassment,  said :  — 

"  Stephen  !  you  at  home?  I  hadn't  heard  of  it.  When  did  you 
come?" 
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Archdale  stood  a  moment  motionless,  looking  at  her  fixedly. 
Then  he  came  forward  mechanically  and  took  her  hand,  still 
staring  at  her,  in  what  seemed  to  her  a  kind  of  bewilderment,  until 
she  again  asked  when  he  had  returned,  and  hoped  that  he  had 
escaped  wounds  and  illness  in  the  siege. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  at  last,  in  what  seemed  to  her  an  unnatural  way, 
"  I  am  quite  well,  thank  you."  After  a  pause  he  added,  "  I  was 
coming  this  evening  to  see  you  all.    I  reached  here  only  to-day." 

"  Come  back  with  me,"  she  answered,  "  and  "  —  she  hesitated 
a  moment,  then,  feeling  that  it  was  better  for  poor  Stephen  to 
have  the  encounter  over  at  once,  since  he  must  bear  the  pain  of 
it,  she  busied  herself  with  looking  through  the  open  door  of  the 
drawing-room,  and  added, — "  You  will  meet  Lord  Bulchester  there ; 
he  is  coming  this  evening."  In  spite  of  herself  she  turned  pale, 
and  her  eyelids  drooped. 

But  Stephen  held  out  his  hand  with  a  coolness  that  she  told 
herself  was  admirably  assumed. 

"  I  congratulate  you,"  he  said.  "He  is  a  much  better  match 
than  I  am.  He  is  a  good  fellow,  too,  else  I  shouldn't  be  glad,  my 
dear  cousin."  He  had  not  called  her  cousin  for  years,  not  since 
their  betrothal,  and  Katie  looked  up  at  him.    Their  eyes  met. 

After  her  return  that  evening,  and  after  Stephen  had  left  his 
uncle's  house,  she  sat  talking  listlessly  with  Lord  Bulchester.  She 
was  thinking  over  the  account  of  the  death  of  Harwin  and  of 
Edmonson.  She  had  learned  the  details  that  afternoon.  They 
were  dreadful,  she  thought. 

She  perceived  something  of  the  truth  as  to  this  duel.  She  knew 
now,  as  she  had  told  her  mother  before,  that  Harwin  was  not  a 
man  to  love  to  his  death ;  it  was  Elizabeth's  suitor  who  had  done 
that.  And  Katie,  at  the  moment  lightly  touched  by  the  crime  and 
the  horror,  sat  lost  in  contemplation  of  something  that  did  move 
her  deeply. 

"  Yes,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  it  was  she,  not  I,  who  had  the 
power.  And  now?  Yes,  now,  is  it  still  not  I?  How  very  strange !  " 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

IN  THE  STORM. 

DRIP !  drip !  fell  the  rain  that  day,  two  weeks  after  Stephen 
Archdale's  return  from  Louisburg.  It  was  an  easterly  drizzle 
that,  looked  at  from  the  window,  seemed  to  be  merely  time 
wasted,  for  the  rain  appeared  to  be  amounting  to  nothing;  but 
if  one  tried  it,  he  found  it  chilling,  penetrating,  and  gloomy 
enough.  To  Archdale,  as  he  plodded  through  the  muddy  streets, 
Boston  had  never  looked  so  dismal ;  yet  within  the  last  ten  days 
he  had  tasted  enough  of  its  hospitality  to  have  had  the  memory 
of  its  smiling  faces  lighten  his  gloom.  But  another  memory 
overshadowed  these.  He  had  not  been  to  see  Mistress  Royal 
during  his  stay  in  town.  He  wondered  if  this  neglect  seemed 
strange  to  her,  or  if  she  had  not  even  noticed  it.  Of  course,  feted 
and  flattered  as  she  was,  the  heroine  of  the  hour,  though  bearing 
her  honors  under  protest,  she  had  not  wasted  her  thoughts  upon 
him.  He  was  doing  her  injustice  here,  and  he  felt  sure  of  it; 
she  had  thought  of  his  meetings  with  Katie.  But  her  very  sym- 
pathy was  what  he  wanted  least  of  all ;  it  was  as  strong  a  defence 
as  the  walls  of  Louisburg. 

What  did  he  want?  Why  had  he  not  been  to  see  her?  Why 
should  he  go?  The  mist  and  dimness  of  the  day  were  nothing  to 
the  obscurity  in  his  own  mind.  All  that  he  was  quite  sure  of  was, 
that  whenever  he  had  received  an  invitation,  and  the  heroes  of 
Louisburg  had  had  lionizing  enough,  he  had  thought,  first  of  all 
that  he  should  meet  Elizabeth  Royal ;  yet  when  he  had  met  her  he 
had  never  talked  much  to  her ;  but  by  stealth  he  had  watched  her 
constantly. 

That  morning  he  was  walking  toward  her  home.  Should  he  go 
in  and  ask  for  her?  He  slackened  his  steps  as  he  drew  near. 
But  what  should  he  say  to  her?    Commonplaces?    He  went  on. 

Elizabeth  happened  to  go  to  the  window  as  Archdale  was  dis- 
appearing down  the  street.  Since  his  return  an  arrangement  had 
been  made  to  pay  back  the  money  that  she  had  put  into  » the 
Archdale  firm,  and  a  part  of  this  had  been  already  paid ;  the  rest 
was  to  follow  soon.  It  was  no  wonder  that  Mr.  Archdale  wanted 
to  be  rid  of  all  thought  of  her,  since  she  had  made  him  lose  what 
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he  valued  most  in  the  world.  After  a  time  she  turned  back  to  the 
open  fire  again  and  took  up  her  book;  but  she  did  not  read  much. 
"  Is  it  possible,"  she  said  to  herself  at  last,  "  that  it  annoys  me 
because  he  does  not  treat  me  as  the  rest  do,  as  if  I  had  done 
something  wonderful?  He  knows  better.  And  surely  I  have 
done  him  injury  enough  to  make  him  wish  never  to  see  me  again." 
Again  she  sat  with  her  book  in  her  lap  and  thinking.  "  There  was 
a  charm  in  that  terrible  life  at  Louisburg  that  I  cannot  find  here," 
she  said  to  herself  at  last.  "  I  suppose  I  am  not  made  for  gayety. 
He  was  one  of  the  figures  in  it,  and  he  recalls  it.  But  all  that 
life  has  gone,  and  he  with  it."  Then  she  was  shocked  at  a  disposi- 
tion that  could  prefer  bloodshed  to  peace.  No  ;  it  certainly  was 
not  this:  it  was  because  for  once  she  had  been  a  little  useful.  She 
felt  sure  that  Stephen  Archdale  had  met  Katie,  and,  as  he  went 
down  the  street  past  the  house  that  rainy  morning,  Elizabeth's 
thoughts  followed  him  with  a  pity  all  the  more  deep  that  it  would 
be  compelled  to  be  forever  silent. 

A  week  went  by,  —  a  week  of  weather  that  had  all  the  sultriness 
of  August.  Mrs.  Eveleigh,  more  amazed  at  each  added  day  of 
this,  predicted  calamity,  and  urged  Elizabeth  to  give  up  an  ex- 
cursion that  she  had  promised  to  take  down  the  harbor  with  a 
party  of  friends.  Sir  Temple  and  Lady  Dacre,  who  had  spent  the 
summer  in  Canada,  and  had  returned  to  Boston,  were  among  the 
guests ;  indeed,  the  party  had  been  made  for  them,  and,  as  the 
dainty  yacht  sped  out  to  sea,  none  were  more  pleased  with  it,  and 
with  being  in  it,  than  Lady  Dacre. 

Archdale  was  nearer  Mistress  Royal  than  he  had  been  since 
their  walks  and  talks  together  at  Louisburg.  But  Sir  Temple 
Dacre  had  seized  upon  her  almost  at  starting,  and  when  the  yacht 
ran  ashore  for  the  party  to  stroll  under  the  trees  on  the  point  and 
to  lunch  there,  the  conversation  was  still  going  on.  Sir  Temple 
was  asking  Elizabeth  about  her  late  experiences  and  observations ; 
he  found  the  first  very  interesting,  and  the  latter  unusually  keen. 

As  the  company  grouped  themselves  upon  the  beach,  however, 
Elizabeth  found  Archdale  beside  her. 

"  I  want  you  to  see  the  waves  from  that  point,"  he  said.  "  It 
puts  me  in  mind  of  one  of  the  juttings  of  the  shore  up  there." 

She  walked  on  with  him,  and  two  of  her  companions,  who  had 
heard  the  remark,  followed,  desirous,  as  they  said,  to  get  a  sight 
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of  anything  that  could  give  them  a  hint  of  Louisburg.  Elizabeth 
would  not  spoil  Archdale's  satisfaction  by  saying  that  she  saw  no 
resemblance.  She  listened  while  he  answered  the  questions  of 
the  others,  and  by  suggestions  and  reminders  she  led  him  on  to 
vivid  descriptions  of  one  of  the  incidents  of  the  siege.  In  talking 
he  constantly  referred  to  her.  "  You  remember,"  he  said,  some- 
times ;  or  at  others,  "  You  were  not  there ;  "  or,  again,  "  It  was  on 
such  a  day,"  recalling  some  event  with  which  she  was  connected. 
It  seemed  to  Archdale  very  soon  when  the  summons  came  to  lunch. 

"  I  haven't  enjoyed  myself  so  much  for  a  long  time.  I  hope 
we  are  not  going  home  yet,"  protested  Lady  Dacre,  as  the  party 
went  on  board  again. 

"  No,  indeed  !  "  cried  Archdale.  "  Where  should  you  like  to  go, 
Lady  Dacre?  " 

Her  ladyship  pointed  to  a  line  of  shore  a  few  miles  distant. 
"Is  that  too  far?" 

"  Not  if  the  wind  holds  good,"  returned  another  of  the  party  so 
promptly  that  a  sailor,  who  was  about  to  speak,  drew  back  again 
with  a  frown,  and  contented  himself  with  muttering  something  to 
his  companions. 

For  a  time  the  wind  was  fair ;  but  when  they  had  gone  two- 
thirds  of  the  distance  it  failed  them.  The  boat  lay,  rocking  a 
little,  but  with  no  onward  progress,  her  sails  hanging  flabby  and 
motionless.  Gradually  laughter  and  jest  ceased  from  "the  lips  of 
the  pleasure-seekers. 

"  A  shower  coming  up,"  said  Sir  Temple  Dacre,  in  a  tone  that  he 
wished  to  make  unconcerned.  But  it  was  not  a  mere  shower  that 
threatened,  but  something  more  awful  in  the  brassy  heavens,  the 
stifling  atmosphere,  the  clouds  that  had  gathered  with  a  swift- 
ness unprecedented  in  that  region.  The  air  seemed  to  have  re- 
ceded behind  the  clouds  to  swell  the  fury  of  the  tempest  that  was 
coming.  The  stillness  was  full  of  horror;  it  seemed  like  the 
uplifting  of  a  weapon  to  strike.  The  reticence  of  the  sailors  was 
ominous.  This  calm  had  fallen  so  suddenly  that  the  boat  had 
not  been  able  to  reach  land,  or  even  water  more  sheltered.  It 
must  meet  the  full  fury  of  the  tempest. 

The  lightning  began  to  play  incessantly.  The  thunder  had  a 
sound  of  struggle,  as  if  the  giant  of  the  skies  were  breaking  his 
fetters. 
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At  length  the  listeners  heard  a  sullen  roar  more  prolonged  than 
the  tempest,  and  the  wind  was  upon  them.  The  little  vessel  shiv- 
ered and  flew  before  it.  It  swept  past  the  cove  that  the  sailors 
had  hoped  to  enter,  and  bore  down  with  terrible  speed  toward  the 
rocky  coast  beyond.  The  sails  had  been  furled,  but  the  wind  and 
the  water  needed  no  aid.  The  rain  came,  a  blinding  deluge;  the 
forked  bolts  seemed  to  have  set  the  air  on  fire ;  the  crash  of 
the  thunder  and  the  roar  of  the  wind  and  the  water  all  mingled 
together. 

The  company  had  scattered.  Only  a  few  had  gone  into  the 
little  cabin,  the  rest  preferring  to  take  what  small  chance  the  free- 
dom of  the  deck  might  give  them.  With  all  conventionalities 
swept  away,  they  were  themselves  as  their  companions  had  never 
seen  them  before  and  never  would  again.  Some  were  crouched 
on  the  deck,  with  sobs  and  cries  for  help ;  some  knelt  in  silent 
prayer,  and  others  sat  with  a  stoicism  of  bearing  that  their  pale- 
ness and  anxious  eyes  showed  was  superficial. 

Elizabeth,  with  an  unconquerable  desire  to  meet  death  upon 
her  feet,  stood  clinging  to  the  mast.  She  had  thrust  her  arm 
through  a  rope  about  it,  and  so  could  resist  the  wind  which,  as 
she  stood,  was  somewhat  broken  to  her  by  the  mast.  Archdale, 
catching  .by  one  thing  and  another,  came  toward  her.  Slipping 
one  arm  into  the  rope,  he  put  the  other  about  her  in  a  firm 
support. 

She  looked  up  at  him.  She  remembered  him  as  she  had  seen 
him  during  the  siege,  imperturbable  in  a  storm  of  shot.  "You 
have  faced  death  many  times  before,"  she  said. 

"  Never  with  you  beside  me.  The  dread  of  this  is  that  I  can- 
not save  you."  And  then,  as  he  looked  at  her,  all  that  he  had 
come  to  understand,  and  had  meant  to  break  to  her  so  slowly,  lest 
she  should  be  startled  away  from  him,  broke  from  him  at  once  in 
impetuous  speech.  "  But  death  with  you,  Elizabeth,"  he  cried, 
"  is  better  to  me  than  life  without  you.  I  have  known  it  for  only  a 
little  time;  I  can't  tell  how  long  it  has  been  true.  But,  in  face 
of  death,  you  shall  know  it.  Don't  think  me  fickle.  You  know 
better  than  any  one  else  how  I  played  out  that  game  to  the  bitter 
end,  —  no,  the  happy  end,  —  for  at  this  moment  I  would  rather 
stand  here  five  minutes  and  speak  out  my  heart  to  you,  and  feel 
that  you  love  me,  and  die  in  your  love,  Elizabeth,  than  spend  a 
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long  life  by  Katie  Archdale's  side.  My  darling,  I  am  selfish.  I 
would  send  you  away  to  safety  if  I  could ;  but  I  must  be  glad  to 
have  you  here  beside  me."  For  she  was  clinging  to  him,  and  her 
head,  that  had  from  the  first  been  bent  to  avoid  the  wind,  was 
almost  upon  his  shoulder.  A  moment  ago  he  had  thought  that 
this  would  be  enough  to  comfort  him  if  she  did  not  turn  from 
him ;  now  it  was  not  even  the  beginning,  it  was  only  a  divine  pos- 
sibility. He  bent  over  her.  "  Before  it  is  too  late,  my  darling," 
he  said. 

But  she  did  not  speak.  Only,  after  a  moment,  she  raised  her 
head,  and  their  eyes  met. 

The  wind  shrieked  in  its  fury,  the  water  seethed  and  hissed, 
and  the  boat  rushed  on  toward  the  rocks.  The  two  turned  their 
eyes  away  to  watch  the  sea,  and  then  back  again  upon  each 
other. 

"  It  is  the  water  that  unites  us  again,"  said  Archdale,  "and  this 
time  forever.    My  wife,  kiss  me  once  here  before  eternity  come." 
"  Have  you  no  hope?"  she  asked  him. 

"  It  is  cruel,"  he  answered.  "  No,  I  have  none.  When  we 
touch  the  rocks  the  boat  will  go  to  pieces  in  an  instant.  And 
look  at  the  sea."  She  raised  her  lips  to  his  as  he  bent  over  her; 
no  color  came  into  her  face;  she  was  already  at  the  gates  of  death. 
She  spoke  a  few  low  words  to  Archdale,  and  then  they  stood 
together  in  silence. 

Through  the  blackness  of  the  storm  they  saw  the  turrets  of 
foam  where  the  water  was  raging  over  the  hidden  rocks.  Eliza- 
beth shivered.  "  My  father  !  "  she  said,  brokenly.  Stephen  could 
speak  no  word  of  comfort.  He  could  only  clasp  her  more  closely 
.as  they  waited  for  the  fatal  crash.  His  eyes  now  rested  upon 
hers',  and  now  measured  the  distance  between  the  boat  and  the 
breakers. 

"What  does  it  mean?"  he  cried  at  last.  "We  are  not  going 
directly  upon  them  now !  Can  the  wind  have  veered?  O  God  !  is 
there  any  chance?  any  of  life  with  you,  Elizabeth?  No,  it  cannot 
be."  His  voice  had  an  unsteadiness  that  his  conviction  of  the 
destruction  that  they  were  rushing  upon  had  not  given  it. 

The  wind  had  veered,  and  in  veering  had  fallen  a  very  little.  It 
no  longer  rained  in  such  torrents ;  but  the  rain  had  been  a  discom- 
fort unnoticed  in  the  danger.     The  wind,  still  furious,  and  the 
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rocks  which  they  were  nearing,  left  no  one  in  the  boat,  thought  for 
the  rain. 

It  grew  a  little  lighter.  The  vessel  gave  herself  a  shake,  not 
like  the  straining  of  the  moments  before,  and  rushed  on.  Yet  the 
wind  had  lost  something  of  its  force,  and  it  was  not  now  driving 
directly  against  the  rocks,  as  Archdale  had  seen.  It  might  veer 
and  fall  still  more  before  they  should  be  reached.  There  was  still 
terrible  danger;  but  there  was,  at  least,  one  chance  of  escape. 

So  the  minutes  went  by.  The  rocks  grew  plainer  to  the 
watchers  until  it  seemed  to  them  probable  that  they  were  passing 
over  the  outermost  ones.  But,  if  the  boat  could  round  the  point 
before  her  without  striking,  it  would  find  a  smoother  shore 
beyond. 

With  the  brightening  of  the  prospect  Elizabeth  had  drawn  away 
from  Archdale,  and  they  had  joined  the  others  who  had  revived  a 
little  in  the  new  hope.  All  were  breathless  with  suspense,  for  the 
next  few  moments  were  more  full  of  instant  peril  than  those  that 
had  gone  before.  At  any  moment  they  might  strike,  and  then  — 
half  a  mile  or  more  of  foaming  water  between  them  and  the  shore, 
while  the  two  frail  boats  that  they  had  to  make  the  passage  in 
would  not  hold  them  all. 

The  storm  on  shore  was  remembered  for  years  as  something 
nearer  a  tropical  hurricane  than  had  been  known  ever  to  have 
visited  New  England. 

The  boat  swept  on.  Once  there  came  a  sound  that  made  the 
listeners  shiver,  but  the  keel  grated  and  passed  over,  the  point 
was  rounded,  and  they  entered  calmer  water,  wild  enough,  how- 
ever, and  found  the  wind  still  falling  and  the  place  more  sheltered. 

But  it  was  not  for  some  time,  and  not  without  great  danger  in 
the  passage,  that  all  the  party  stepped  again  upon  land. 

They  were  miles  away  from  their  homes,  and  must  find  present 
shelter,  and  such  conveyance  as  they  could. 

On  the  way  to  a  farm-house  that  had  opened  its  doors  to  them, 
Archdale,  who  had  been  helping  in  getting  the  company  on  shore, 
joined  Elizabeth.  He  took  the  shawl  that  she  was  carrying  and 
threw  it  over  his  arm,  making  use  of  the  opportunity  to  say  a  few 
words  to  her  in  an  undertone. 

He  never  forgot  the  expression  with  which  she  looked  up  at 
him.    Embarrassment  and  amusement  threw  a  veil  over  her  grati- 
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tude  for  their  safety,  and  over  that  new  force  in  her  that  danger 
had  revealed. 

'•You  would  not  have  had  everything  all  your  own  way  so 
readily,"  she  said,  "if — if — I  mean,  I  —  I  should  not  have"  — 
She  stopped. 

A  terrible  fear  seized  upon  Archdale. 

"You  regret  what  you  said?  You  did  not  mean  it,  Elizabeth?" 
His  lips  were  dry.  He  spoke  with  difficulty.  It  had  seemed  to 
him  too  wonderful  for  belief. 

She  gave  him  one  swift  glance  that  set  his  heart  aglow.  She 
slipped  her  hand  into  his  proffered  arm,  and  went  on  demurely  in 
the  drenched  procession. 

END. 


THE  ORIOLE. 

BY  CLINTON  SCOLLARD. 

ORIOLE,  sitting  asway 

High  on  an  emerald  spray, 

Why  that  melodious  zest, 
Bird  .of  the  beautiful  breast, 

Bright  as  the  dawn  of  the  day? 

What  are  the  words  that  you  say  ?  — 
M  Sing  and  be  merry  with  May, 
Since  to  be  merry  is  best," 
Oriole? 

Winter  has  wasted  away ; 

Gone  are  the  skies  that  were  gray: 

Hear  the  glad  bird  near  its  nest ! 

Come  let  us  join  in  its  jest,  — 
Join  in  the  joy  of  the  gay 
Oriole ! 
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A  TRIP  AROUND  CAPE  ANN. 

BY  ELIZABETH  PORTER  GOULD. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  allowed  no  summer  to  pass  without 
going  with  their  family  to  some  place  noted  for  its  beautiful  or 
historical  attractions.  Their  ten  days'  stay  in  Nantucket,  in  July, 
1883,  as  well  as  their  intelligent  sojourn  in  Concord  the  following 
summer,  had  been  to  them  a  fruitful  source  of  many  an  hour's 
conversation  and  pleasure. 

And  now  the  summer  of  1885  was  approaching,  and  where 
should  they  go  ?  To  be  sure  they  could  not  have  the  delightful 
company  of  Miss  Ray,  the  young  lady  who  had  been  with  them 
for  several  seasons,  for  she  had  married,  and  gone  to  reside  in 
Colorado.  But  their  daughter  Bessie  was  still  with  them,  and  also 
their  son  Tom.  He  was  now  a  student  in  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology.   This  constituted  the  Gordon  family. 

After  a  little  discussion,  it  was  decided  to  yield  to  Mrs.  Gordon's 
desire  to  visit  the  home  of  her  childhood,  Manchester,  Mass.,  and 
take  what  she  had  not  taken  for  twenty  years,  a  ride  round  the 
Cape.  Bessie  and  Tom  had  never  taken  this  trip,  and  Manchester 
was  a  good  place  to  start  from.  These  were  two  important  con- 
siderations which  finally  decided  the  matter. 

As  they  finished  talking,  Mrs.  Gordon,  in  her  zeal  for  historical 
truth,  begged  that  whenever  they  thought  of  or  wrote  the  name  of 
the  Cape,  they  would  spell  it  with  an  e.  She  could  not  imagine 
Queen  Anne  spelling  her  name  Ann. 

"Indeed,"  she  added,  "your  Uncle  Tenney  in  his  1  Coronation' 
spells  it  with  an  e>  and  so  does  Smith's  1  Narrative,'  the  first  docu- 
ment which  tells  of  it.    That  should  be  authority,  surely." 

When  the  middle  of  July  came,  the  Gordons  started,  as  they 
had  planned  to  do,  to  go  to  the  home  of  Mrs.  Gordon's  mother  in 
Manchester  (now  so  well  known  as  Manchester-by-the-Sea),  on 
old  High  Street.  The  town  had  changed  the  name  of  this  street 
to  Washington,  but  the  old  lady  could  not  be  tempted  to  call  it  so, 
for  she  had  always  lived  on  High  Street,  indeed  was  born  there, 
and  she  didn't  see  "why  it  wasn't  the  same  street  that  it  always  was." 
The  good-sized  brick  house  in  which  she  lived  was  particularly 
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dear  to  Mrs.  Gordon,  since  in  it  she  first  saw  the  light  of  this 
world,  and  in  it  some  of  her  pleasantest  child-days  had  been  spent. 
So  when  upon  their  arrival  she  saw  Tom  boyishly  stop  to  swing 
on  the  linked  iron  chains  which  marked  the  front  entrance  to  the 
house,  she  herself  was  swinging  on  them,  as  in  the  olden  days. 

Upon  entering  the  house,  she  found  herself  spontaneously  going, 
just  as  she  used  to  do,  through  the  hall  to  the  piazza  on  the  back 
of  the  house,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  fresh  green  garden,  with 
its  summer  houses  —  one  of  which  enclosed  the  well  —  which  to 
her  youthful  eye  had  been  so  grand.  How  prettily  the  nastur- 
tiums, growing  over  the  wall,  adorned  the  time-honored  lane  by 
the  house  !  No  wonder  that  they  had  caught  the  artistic  eye 
of  Enneking.  For  these  nasturtiums,  with  the  dear  old  lane 
which  had  known  her  childish  feet,  the  large  elm  tree,  and  even  a 
portion  of  the  house  itself,  as  caught  by  his  genius,  had  greeted 
her  eye  when  a  short  time  before  she  had  been  in  New  York 
city.  Then  the  house  had  another  and  peculiar  interest,  since  it 
had  been  dedicated,  like  a  church.  A  relative  of  hers,  a  well-to-do 
sea-captain,  had  built  it  some  fifty  years  ago,  and  although  he  was 
no  professor  of  religion,  yet  he  conceived  this  idea  concerning  it. 
Perhaps  the  size  of  the  house  had  suggested  this  to  him,  since  it  was 
a  large  fine  for  those  days.  Everybody  thought  it  was  so  strange 
to  have  the  minister  come  and  hold  a  regular  dedication  service. 
The  house  was  full  of  people  to  witness  it.  But  when,  many  years 
afterward,  the  first  services  of  a  church  which  was  formed  from 
the  old  one  were  held  in  the  parlors  of  this  very  house,  many 
thought  Captain  Allen's  act  prophetic. 

The  morning  after  the  arrival  of  the  Gordon  family  at  this  inter- 
esting brick  house,  familiar  to  all  old  frequenters  of  Manchester, 
Mr.  Gordon  made  arrangements  for  a  ride  around  the  town. 
Every  year,  he  said,  had  something  new  to  show.  They  went  first 
in  the  direction  of  Gale's  Point.  The  sight  of  the  comfortable 
Smith  farm,  where  Mrs.  Gordon  used  to  visit  when  a  girl,  brought 
to  her  mind  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  this  Gale's  Point,  where 
now  there  were  no  less  than  sixteen  fine  houses  was  then  a  part  of 
this  farm  known  as  Major's  Smith's  pasture  land.  It  could  have 
been  bought  for  a  mere  song.  But  now  some  of  the  land  had 
brought  over  six  thousand  dollars  an  acre.  How  she  did  wish  that 
her  father  had  been  far-seeing  enough  to  have  bought  up  all  this 
shore  when  he  could  have  done  so  for  a  mere  pittance  ! 
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They  stopped  every  little  while  to  enjoy  the  fine  ocean-views 
which  the  Point  afforded.  Mr.  Gordon's  business  eye  was  noticing 
every  improvement. 

"  They'll  miss  it,"  he  said,  as  they  passed  in  sight  of  the  obser- 
vatory on  Doctor  Bartol's  place  across  the  stream,  "  if  they  do  not 
build  a  bridge  over  to  Tuck's  Landing.  People  then  could  drive 
directly  there  from  Point  Rocks  here,  instead  of  going  way  round 
through  the  town.    It  must  come  in  time.    It  will  come." 

He  seemed  thus  to  have  settled  the  matter,  as  far  as  himself 
was  concerned;  and  then  wondered  why  that  little  wooden  building 
was  being  erected  on  the  landing  owned  by  the  town.  He  found 
out  its  use,  however,  when,  a  few  weeks  later,  he  was  an  invited 
guest  to  one  of  the  annual  picnics  held  by  the  "  Elder  Brethren." 
These  gatherings,  he  learned,  had  become  quite  an  institution  for 
the  mingling  of  fish  chowders  and  bright  speeches. 

Continuing  their  drive,  they  soon  paused  in  front  of  the  Howe 
place,  for  its  fine  sea-view,  and,  later  on,  by  the  Black  residence, 
for  the  added  inland  view.  The  sight  of  Lobster  Cove  brought  to 
mind  the  many  good  picnics  once  enjoyed  there.  Soon  Gale's 
Point  was  behind  them,  and  they  were  driving  past  the  Masconomo, 
the  hotel  which  gives  such  a  pretty  background  of  human  interest 
to  Old  Neck  beach.  This  Indian  name  suggested  Indian*  history 
to  Mrs.  Gordon.  She  was  so  surprised  that  her  children  were  ig- 
norant of  Masconomo,  the  sagamore  of  Agawam. 

"Why,  this  town  ought  to  have  been  named  Masconomo,"  she 
added,  after  having  told  them  of  his  kind  treatment  of  Governor 
Endicott's  men,  when  in  1630  they  landed  on  these,  his  shores. 
"  I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Booth  remembered  him  when  he  built  this 
hotel.    I  thanked  him  once  for  it." 

As  she  finished  speaking,  she  called  attention  to  the  quaint, 
sloping-roof  house  perched  upon  a  large,  high  rock,  which  they 
were  then  passing.  This  was  the  one  which  Mr.  James  T.  Fields 
had  built  and  occupied  a  number  of  summers  before  his  death. 
The  sight  of  it  brought  to  mind  some  pleasant  little  experiences 
of  her  friendship  with  him,  which  she  related  as  they  continued 
their  drive  down  the  Old  Neck  road.  On  this  they  passed  the 
house,  perhaps  a  hundred  years  old,  now  owned  and  occupied  by 
John  Gilbert,  the  actor.  A  little  further  on  they  came  to  the 
Towne  place,  which,  through  the  courtesy  of  its  owner,  gave  them 
a  good  look  at  Eagle  Head  and  the  pretty  houses  which  dot  the 
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surrounding  shore.  Returning,  they  drove  for  a  while  on  the  sing- 
ing sands  of  Old  Neck  beach,  before  going  back  through  the 
town  towards  West  Manchester  to  Doctor  Bartol's  observatory. 
On  reaching  that,  through  the  kindness  of  the  venerable  doctor, 
they  were  privileged  to  view  from  the  top  its  fine  outlook. 

"  What  a  short  distance  to  Gale's  Point,"  exclaimed  Tom  point- 
ing in  that  direction,  "  but  what  a  long  ride  round  !  " 

"  That's  what  I  said,"  responded  his  father.  "  The  bridge  must 
come." 

After  driving  through  one  or  two  of  the  neighboring  places,  and 
also  through  the  Higginson  woods,  where  as  yet  there  was  but 
one  house,  they  drove  back  to  the  centre  of  the  town.  Before 
returning  home  they  spent  some  little  time  in  Allen's  favorite 
corner-store,  where  they  indulged  with  its  genial  owner  —  who 
was  an  old  friend  of  Mrs.  Gordon's — in  pleasant  reminiscences. 
He  told  them  much  of  the  present  condition  of  the  town,  and  of 
its  projected  changes.  He  said  that  the  taxes,  which  had  been  as 
high  as  thirteen  or  fourteen  dollars  a  thousand,  and  as  low  as  four 
dollars  and  eighty  cents,  were  just  now  six  dollars  and  ten  cents  a 
thousand.  He  greatly  interested  Bessie  and  Tom  by  telling  amus- 
ing and  even  thrilling  anecdotes  of  some  old  ancestors  of  theirs 
who  had  been  prominent  in  town  affairs.  He  told  of  one  in  par- 
ticular, an  old  sea-captain,  who  was  captured  by  the  British  in  the 
revolutionary  war  for  being  an  American  ;  how  he  suffered  every- 
thing while  incarcerated  in  Dartmoor  prison,  rather  than  deny  his 
birthright.  The  originality  of  this  old  "  grandsir,"  as  he  was 
called,  also  interested  them.  He  always  called  the  gentry,  or  the 
"upper  ten,"  the  "  Qual."  This  was  his  name  for  the  quality,  as 
others  called  them.  Tom  was  specially  pleased  to  hear  that  the 
farm  which  he  owned  and  lived  on  was  still  owned  and  occupied 
by  his  descendants,  having  been  in  the  same  family  name  since 
1640.    What  is  called  "  Leach  Mountain  "  belongs  to  the  estate. 

As  the  Gordons  were  leaving  the  friend  who  had  so  entertained 
them,  he  invited  them  to  go  in  the  afternoon  to  the  Essex  woods 
to  see  the  Agassiz  rock,  and  the  immense  boulder  near  it.  This 
invitation  they  were  happy  to  accept.  Bessie  was  the  only  one  of 
the  party  who  had  visited  the  place.  She  had  taken  a  trip  there 
the  summer  before  with  a  party  of  scientific  people,  and  had  not 
wearied  in  speaking  of  its  peculiar  characteristics.  No  wonder 
that  Agassiz  himself  had  come  to  see  it,  and  expressed  his  admira- 
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tion  for  it.  Then  such  an  immense  boulder  resting  upon  another 
boulder  and  bearing  upon  its  summit  a  thrifty  pine  tree,  was  cer. 
tainly  a  wonder.  And  they  all  thought  so  too,  when  in  the  after- 
noon they  were  climbing  the  rough  ladder  (manufactured  by  two 
Manchester  gentlemen  for  the  purpose)  to  obtain  the  views  over 
all  the  trees  of  the  town,  and  islands,  with  the  ocean  winding  in  and 
out.  They  found  it  hard  to  believe  that  such  boulders  found  in 
thick  woods  could  have  been  borne  hither  in  ages  gone  by,  by  the 
force  of  the  waters  of  the  sea.  But  Tom  declared,  with  a  student's 
air  which  did  not  escape  his  father's  attention,  that  since  they  all 
showed  the  marks  of  glacial  action,  it  must  have  been  so.  After 
visiting  this  novel  freak  of  nature,  they  drove  up  through  the 
Essex  woods.  These  woods  of  nearly  four  miles  in  length  were 
especially  dear  to  Mrs.  Gordon,  since  they  were  so  associated  with 
good  times  of  her  youth.  She  silently  thanked  the  far-seeing 
people  who,  to  preserve  them  from  the  hand  of  the  wood-cutter 
had  secured  a  portion  on  each  side  of  the  road. 

These  drives  around  Manchester  led  he'r  to  reflect  how  the  town 
was  improving  under  the  influence  of  its  summer  residents.  New 
roads  had  been  made,  and  one  long  since  closed  had  been  re- 
opened. Bessie  had  told  of  this  the  summer  before,  when  she 
had  driven  over  its  several  miles  of  woods  to  the  Chebacco  lakes. 
The  streets  were  now  lighted  and  watered,  and  even  some  of  the 
fences  had  been  removed.  This  she  considered  a  great  improve- 
ment. Indeed,  since  her  visit  to  Williamstown,  and  other  towns 
in  the  Berkshire  hills,  she  could  not  be  wholly  satisfied  with  any 
place  seeking  beauty  as  long  as  the  houses  were  shut  in  by  fences. 
She  looked  upon  these  as  relics  of  barbarism,  necessary  only  to 
primitive  or  disorderly  regions.  To  be  sure  she  did  not  see  but 
four  or  five  of  the  eleven  or  twelve  cabinet  manufactories  which 
she  used  to  see,  but  she  saw  a  public  library  well  patronized  by 
the  nearly  two  thousand  inhabitants. 

The  large  cobble-stones  in  front  of  some  of  the  houses  so 
attracted  Tom's  attention  that  they  all  decided  to  go  the  next  clay 
to  Cobble-stone  Beach  to  see  these  "  hard-boiled  eggs  of  the  sea" 
which  the  ocean  for  ages  had  been  rounding  into  perfect  shape. 
This  they  did  before  they  went  to  Norman's  Woe  to  enjoy,  with  a 
party  of  friends,  an  old-fashioned  picnic.  While  sitting  on  the 
rocks  at  Norman's  Woe,  Tom,  at  Bessie's  request,  recited  The 
Wreck  of  the  Hesperus.  She  could  never  think  of  the  one  with- 
out the  other,  the  poet  had  so  immortalized  it. 
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They  had  several  yacht  sails,  one  day  going  as  far  as  Marble- 
head  Neck,  where  they' landed,  and  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the 
Club  House.  Their  swift  return  to  Manchester  in  less  than  an 
hour's  time  was  a  great  pleasure.  But  the  days  were  going,  and 
they  were  yet  to  go  round  the  Cape.  The  day  that  was  finally  set 
for  this  purpose  proved  to  be  one  of  the  loveliest  of  the  season. 
By  nine  o'clock  they  were  driving  through  the  Manchester  woods, 
where  every  now  and  then  the  sweet  wild  roses  greeted  them  by 
the  roadside.  As  Mrs.  Gordon  looked  in  among  the  stately  pines 
she  felt  as  never  before  the  steady  friendship  of  nature.  The 
thought  rested  her.  These  old  trees  were  as  true  to  her  to-day  as 
they  were  years  ago.  She  soon  saw  in  the  distance  on  Graves' 
Beach  the  house  which  the  poet  Dana,  as  one  of  the  first  summer 
residents,  had  built  some  forty  years  ago.  This  was  still  in  the 
Dana  name,  and  the  one  near  it  was  the  summer-house  of  the 
poet's  grandson  and  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Longfellow. 

Later  they  passed  the  Manchester  poorhouse,  with  its  good 
ocean-view,  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  Baker's  island.  When  they 
came  to  a  small  pond  by  the  roadside,  separated  from  the  salt 
water  by  only  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  Mrs.  Gordon  recalled  how, 
when  it  was  owned  by  the  town  (it  now  belonged  to  the  Jefferson 
Coolidge  estate),  she  and  her  brother  used  to  gather  its  pond- 
lilies  with  the  pink-tinted  leaves.  They  were  thought  to  be  extra 
fine.  Just  before  they  reached  the  Crescent  beach  in  Magnolia, 
they  saw  among  the  trees  on  the  right  the  summer  home  of  James 
Freeman  Clarke.  After  pausing  for  a  good  look  at  Magnolia  with 
its  Hesperus,  its  Sea- View  hotels,  and  its  pretty  cottages  in  the 
distance,  and  passing  the  boundary  stone  between  Manchester  and 
Gloucester,  they  found  themselves  in  the  Gloucester  woods. 
They  drove  leisurely  along  to  enjoy  their  fragrance.  They  passed 
the  swamp  where  the  magnolia  plant  grows,  away  from  its  Virginia 
home.  Bessie,  the  day  before,  had  seen  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life,  in  a  garden  in  the  village,  its  white  fragrant  blossoms  on  a 
plant  which  had  successfully  thrived,  after  having  been  trans- 
planted from  this  swamp.  Others  had  thrived  as  well,  much  to 
the  delight  of  their  owners. 

Upon  nearing  Gloucester,  the  rocks  became  more  apparent. 
The  beautiful  Hovey  place  on  the  right  gave  particular  satisfaction 
to  Mr.  Gordon  for  its  combination  of  woods,  ocean-view,  and  look 
of  solid  comfort. 
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Soon  Gloucester  harbor,  with  Eastern  Point  lighthouse  in  the 
distance,  came  before  them.  Then  they  crossed  the  little  narrow 
bridge  under  which  the  Massachusetts  and  Ipswich  Bays  meet. 
Tom  had  curiosity  enough  to  notice  that  the  Ipswich  was  then 
running  into  the  Massachusetts. 

After  passing  the  Pavilion  Hotel,  and  driving  through  Glouces- 
ter's main  street  with  its  busy  outlook,  they  came  to  the  Rockport 
road,  with  its  quaint  houses,  resembling  those  of  Marblehead. 
While  on  this  road  they  saw,  off  on  the  right,  Bass  Rock,  where 
was  the  summer  home  of  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 

Just  before  entering  Rockport  the  rocks  were  so  many  and  con- 
nected that,  if  they  had  chosen,  they  could  have  walked  to  the 
highway  on  Ipswich  Bay  on  them  alone.  No  wonder  that  such  a 
place  was  called  Rockport. 

While  in  the  town  they  went  to  the  Cove  to  see  something  of 
the  extensive  fish  business  carried  on  there.  They  walked  on  to 
the  Point,  to  see  the  old  fort  which,  in  the  time  of  the  revolution- 
ary war,  contained  enough  plucky  men  to  seize  a  barge  with  men 
and  a  cannon,  which  a  passing  British  man  of  War  sent  to  beseige 
them.  The  men  were  taken  to  Gloucester,  but  the  cannon  was 
left  there  where  it  remained  until  it  found  a  better  place  in  the 
town-hall  yard.  There,  all  renovated,  it  now  stands  as  a  precious 
relic  of  American  pluck. 

Mr.  Gordon  was  interested  to  see  where  the  breakwater  was  to 
be,  for  which  government  had  been  petitioned.  This  he  consid- 
ered a  necessity  sure  to  come. 

From  Rockport  they  went  on  to  Pigeon  Cove,  passing  on  the 
way  thrifty-looking  houses,  the  Rockport  Granite  Company  quar- 
ries, and  also  those  of  the  Pigeon  Cove  Company. 

After  having  done  justice  to  the  good  dinner  which  the  Pigeon 
Cove  House  afforded,  they  continued  their  ride  around  the  Cape. 
Driving  on  to  Phillips  Avenue,  they  passed  the  Ocean  View  House, 
and  later  the  summer  home  of  Sara  Jewett,  the  actress.  Next 
to  this  was  the  house  of  the  late  Doctor  Chapin,  who  was  a  pio- 
neer in  Pigeon  Cove  as  a  summer  resident.  After  passing  other 
cottages,  and  some  boarding-houses,  they  came  to  Halibut  Point, 
the  extreme  point  of  Cape  Ann.  Here  they  alighted,  and  went 
down  on  the  rocks,  and  spent  some  time,  on  this  perfect  summer 
day,  in  enjoying  the  grand  old  ocean.  They  then  retraced  their 
steps,  and  were  soon  driving  past  more  pretty  cottages  nestling 
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among  the  pine  trees,  surrounded  by  wild  roses  and  well-directed 
care,  until  they  come  out  to  the  main  road  again.  They  then 
drove  through  Folly  Cove,  a  fishing-place  facing  Ipswich  Bay,  and 
also  Lanesville,  where  they  saw  work  going  on  in  the  Lanesville 
Granite  Company  quarries.  At  Bay  View  they  visited  the  Cape 
Ann  quarries.  Here  they  saw  the  model  of  the  Flying  Mercury, 
which,  cut  in  granite,  had  just  been  sent  on  to  the  new  post-office 
in  Baltimore.  They  also  saw  some  granite  balusters  being  made 
for  the  same  place.  All  this  reminded  Mrs.  Gordon  of  her  visit 
here  some  fourteen  years  before,  when  she  had  seen  the  workmen 
cutting  the  eagle  for  the  Boston  post-office.  The  polishing  of  the 
granite  attracted  their  attention.  They  learned  that  it  took  three 
days  of  constant  rubbing  of  sand  and  water  over  the  granite  by 
machine  to  obtain  the  polish  required.  They  next  visited  the 
place  of  General  B.  F.  Butler,  near  there,  and  also  the  one*  adjoin- 
ing it  of  Colonel  Jonas  French.  Thence  they  returned  to  Glouces- 
ter, through  the  pretty  winding  road  by  the  Squam  river,  leaving 
the  village  of  Annisquam,  connected  by  a  bridge,  at  the  right. 
They  arrived  in  Manchester  in  the  early  evening,  delighted  with 
their  all-day  trip.  Mrs.  Gordon  had  enjoyed  the  striking  and 
many  changes  which  the  twenty  years  had  brought ;  while  Mr. 
Gordon  was  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  value  of  this  shore 
to  those  seeking  the  beauty  and  healing  strength  of  woods.  They 
lingered  a  day  or  two  longer  in  Manchester,  in  which  they  enjoyed 
a  moonlight  stroll  on  the  beach,  as  well  as  a  long,  interesting 
drive  all  over  Beverly  Farms.  While  driving  through  Franklin 
Haven's  beautiful  grounds,  which  he  so  generously  opens  to  the 
public,  they,  with  others  who  had  gone  before  them,  gratefully 
appreciated  this  privilege  of  seeing  such  beauty  away  from  the 
public  thoroughfare.  "  In  a  peculiar  sense,"  mused  Mrs.  Gordon, 
"such  men  are  benefactors.  They  rest  the  tired  eye,  and  calm 
the  troubled  nature." 

The  Gordons  returned  to  their  suburban  Boston  home  wiser 
than  they  left  it.  And  they  are  fully  determined  to  take  another 
trip  next  summer.  (If  they  do,  the  readers  of  the  New  England 
Magazine  shall  hear  of  it.) 
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Socialism  in  America  and  Europe.  It  is  a  spectacle  quite  too  sad 
for  laughter,  and  yet  too  comical  for  tears,  which  was  offered  a  few 
weeks  ago  by  the  unemployed  and  hungry  thousands  who  disturbed 
the  quiet  and  alarmed  the  fears  of  the  people  of  London.  That 
strange  and  unlooked-for  outbreak  was  probably  only  the  first  act  in  a 
drama  the  end  of  which  we  have  not  yet  seen.  If  "  coming  events  cast 
their  shadows  before,"  what  has  happened  in  England,  and  is  constantly 
happening  in  other  European  countries  and  in  America,  bodes  ill  for 
the  stability  of  governments  and  the  peace  of  the  world.  Socialistic 
theories  fill  the  air,  disturb  the  minds,  and  inflame  the  passions  of  men. 
Socialism,  in  one  or  other  of  its  forms,  counts  its  disciples  by  tens  of 
thousands  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  With  the  majority  it  is  a  dim 
and  indistinct  craving  after  an  ideal  condition  of  society,  without  any 
intelligent  conception  as  to  how  it  is  to  be  reached  and  realized.  The 
acknowledged  lights  and  leaders  of  the  movement,  however,  teach  it 
as  a  philosophy,  preach  it  as  a  gospel,  advocate  and  practise  it  as  a 
new  style  of  social  refinement,  or  labor  for  its  adoption  and  establish- 
ment as  a  desirable  scheme  of  social  reform.  There  are  philosophical 
socialists,  and  Christian  socialists,  and  aesthetic  socialists,  and  socialists 
whose  dream  can  only  be  fulfilled  by  a  general  overturning  of  the 
existing  order  of  things  with  a  view  to  a  more  just  and  equitable 
distribution  of  wealth,  labor,  liberty,  and  happiness.  They  disagree  in 
many  things  very  radically,  but  they  are  all  captured  by  one  ideal  and 
animated  by  one  ambition,  and  it  is  a  sublime  and  beautiful  concep- 
tion too,  being  nothing  less  than  the  consummation  of  human  hap- 
piness —  so  far  as  such  a  thing  is  possible  —  and  the  creation  of  a  heaven 
upon  earth.  Socialism  contemplates  a  condition  of  society  in  which 
not  only  all  shall  share  equally  in  work,  profit,  property,  and  en- 
joyment, but  in  which  there  will  be  no  "capitalists,  no  middle-men, 
no  rent-taking,  and  no  interest-drawing,  and  if  there  is  any  wage-pay- 
ing, only  such  wage  as  is  a  due  and  full  equivalent  for  the  portion  of 
work  done,  which  shall  be  measured  by  the  exigencies  of  the  com- 
munity, and  shall  be  so  assessed  and  paid  for  as  to  leave  no  margin  of 
profit  to  any  but  actual  workers ;  "  a  state  of  society,  in  a  word,  on 
which  all  kinds  of  toil,  the  lowest  as  well  as  the  highest,  will  be  so 
pleasant  and  agreeable  as  to  be  no  toil  at  all.  With  so  high  and 
admirable  an  aim,  it  seems  a  pity  that  socialism  can  find  no  better  way 
to  fulfil  itself  than  by  a  resort  to  lawlessness  and  violence.  Notwith- 
standing all  that  has  been  said,  sung,  and  written  in  its  favor,  especially 
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in  the  two  great  English-speaking  countries,  it  may  still  be  described 
as  "  a  thing  with  its  head  in  the  clouds  and  its  feet  in  the  intolerable 
mud."  However,  our  business  with  our  fellow-beings,  as  Spinoza 
said,  is  not  to  censure  them,  nor  to  deplore  them,  but  simply  to  under- 
stand them. 

* 
*  * 

The  Chinese  Problem  is  one  which  is  beset  with  so  many  difficulties 
—  moral,  social,  religious,  industrial,  economic,  international — that 
most  thoughtful  persons,  probably,  would  prefer  to  leave  it  alone  if 
the  indulgence  of  private  feeling  in  the  matter  could  be  made  consistent 
with  an  adequate  sense  of  public  duty.  As  things  have  been,  and 
still  continue  to  be,  however,  silence  is  impossible.  The  question 
presses  for  solution,  from  many  sides,  with  a  painful  persistency,  and 
the  further  shelving  of  it  would  scarcely  be  good  policy.  Here  in 
New  England  the  problem  may  not  confront  us  in  that  sternly  practi- 
cal aspect  which  it  every  day  wears  to  the  citizens  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  where  considerable  Chinese  popula- 
tions affect  the  industrial  interests  of  the  local  communities.  Never- 
theless, its  stable  and  satisfactory  settlement  is  quite  as  much  our  con- 
cern as  theirs.  Indeed,  recent  incidents  in  and  near  Boston  have 
made  this  perfectly  plain.  It  is  very  true  that  the  perpetration  of 
outrage  and  violence  on  harmless  and  unoffending  foreigners  would 
not  be  tolerated  for  a  moment  by  the  public  sentiment  and  lawful 
authorities  of  the  New  England  and  other  Eastern  States ;  but,  in  the 
judgment  of  other  nations,  not  a  section  of  the  American  people,  but 
the  whole  nation,  however  unjustly,  will  be  made  to  bear  the  responsi- 
bility of  such  lawless  demonstrations  of  feeling  as  have  recently  taken 
place  in  the  West,  and  endure  the  discredit  and  reproach  of  them. 

Aside,  therefore,  altogether  from  the  purely  domestic  bearing  of  this 
painful  subject,  there  are  strong  and  sufficient  reasons  why  some  im- 
mediate measures  should  be  taken  for  the  mitigation  or  removal  of  this 
grave  national  trouble.  It  is  certainly  not  easy  to  say  what  is  best  to 
be  done.  Pride  and  prejudice  of  race  is  one  of  the  most  deep-seated 
and  ineradicable  of  human  infirmities,  and  one  of  the  most  difficult  to 
deal  with,  especially  when  conjoined  and  complicated  with  other 
motives  and  passions  equally,  if  not  more,  powerful.  But,  while  the 
recent  message  of  President  Cleveland  to  Congress  shows  significantly 
enough  how  difficult  the  problem  appears  to  a  high-souled,  benevolent 
minded,  and  practical  statesman,  it  also  contributes  some  valuable  sug- 
gestions towards  its  solution,  in  the  carrying  out  of  which  it  is  to  be 
earnestly  hoped  he  will  be  vigorously  supported  and  assisted  by 
congressional  action. 
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A  Short  History  of  Napoleon  the  First.*  Naturally  gifted  with  a 
fine  faculty  for  historical  criticism,  and  possessing  an  uncommon  breadth 
and  completeness  of  information  in  that  department  of  historical  re- 
search which  his  professional  duties  have  called  him  specially  to 
cultivate,  Professor  Seeley's  historical  judgments  have  acquired  a 
weight  and  authority  quite  their  own.  We  were,  therefore,  prepared, 
before  opening  this  book,  to  find  in  its  pages  a  careful  and  discrimi- 
nating estimate  of  the  military  career  and  character  of  the  Child  of  the 
Revolution,  — and  we  have  not  been  disappointed.  The  task  Professor 
Seeley  set  himself  was  one  requiring  as  much  courage  as  intelligence 
and  critical  skill ;  and  he  has  displayed  all  these  qualities  in  a  most 
admirable  manner,  with  the  result  that  a  great  historical  problem  has 
been  appreciably  advanced  towards  its  true  solution.  Mr.  Seeley  is 
quite  aware  of  the  difficult  and  delicate  nature  of  his  undertaking.  This 
feeling  betrays  itself  constantly.  "  He  lends  himself  readily  to  unmeas- 
ured panegyric  or  invective,"  says  the  Professor,  "but  scarcely  any 
historical  person  is  so  difficult  to  measure."  Again:  41  No  one  can 
question  that  he  leaves  far  behind  him  the  Turennes,  Marlboroughs, 
and  Fredericks,  but  when  we  bring  up  for  comparison  an  Alexander, 
a  Hannibal,  a  Caesar,  a  Charles,  we  find  in  the  single  point  of  marvel- 
lousness  Napoleon  surpassing  them  all.  Every  one  of  those  heroes  was 
born  to  a  position  of  exceptional  advantage.  Two  of  them  inherited 
thrones ;  Hannibal  inherited  a  position  royal  in  all  but  the  name ; 
Caesar  inherited  an  eminent  position  in  a  great  empire.  But  Napoleon, 
who  rose  as  high  as  any  of  them,  began  life  as  an  obscure  provincial, 
almost  as  a  man  without  a  country.  It  is  the  marvellousness  which 
paralyzes  our  judgment.  We  seem  to  see  at  once  a  genius  beyond  all 
estimate,  a  unique  character  and  a  fortune  utterly  unaccountable." 

But,  while  admitting  that  the  personality  and  the  fortune  of  Napoleon 
were  both  alike  surprising,  Mr.  Seeley  contends  that  it  is  only  the  acci- 
dental combination  of  both  which  has  impressed  and  captivated  the 
imagination  of  mankind ;  and  he  believes  that  the  separation  of  these 
factors  by  a  calm  exercise  of  the  judgment  will  greatly  simplify  the 
problem  and  reduce  the  marvel  of  the  great  soldier's  achievements. 
There  will,  of  course,  be  some  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  this,  but  it 
seems  to  us  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  a  judgment  which  subsequent 
historians  will  be  likely  to  accept  without  serious  modifications.  It  can 
hardly  be  called  an  absolutely  impartial  judgment.  At  no  more  than 
a  distance  of  seventy  years  from  Waterloo,  that  was  not  in  the  nature  of 
things  possible,  if  indeed  it  will  ever  be.  The  historian  that  would  tell 
the  story  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  estimate  the  character  and 
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result  of  Napoleon's  military  and  political  action,  without  bias  or  betrayal 
of  personal  sympathy  or  antipathy,  would  be  a  most  extraordinary 
person  ;  he  could  not  be  an  Englishman  ;  he  could  not  be  a  Frenchman  ; 
he  could  not  be  a  German  ;  he  could  scarcely  be  an  American,  for 
obvious  reasons.  Bearing  this  in  mind  we  cannot  but  think  that 
Mr.  Seeley  has  achieved  considerable  success  in  the  difficult  task 
he  has  undertaken  in  the  later  and  more  valuable  portion  of  his  book. 
Fully  admitting,  as  he  does,  Napoleon's  extraordinary  military  talents, 
his  astonishing  versatility  and  fruitfulness  of  resource,  the  promptitude, 
rapidity,  and  unerring  precision  of  his  movements,  Mr.  Seeley  maintains 
that  what  is  really  marvellous  is  the  remarkable  combination  of  favor- 
able circumstances  which  at  the  outset  furnished  his  field,  and  the 
equally  remarkable  flow  of  good  fortune  which  made  him  so  successful 
in  it.  Commenting  on  the  brilliant  victory  of  Marengo,  which  the 
professor  designates  "  his  crowning  victory,"  he  says,  "  Genius  is 
prodigally  displayed,  and  yet  an  immense  margin  is  left  for  fortune." 
He  points  out  Napoleon's  superstitious  belief  in  his  own  unfailing  good 
luck,  and  shows  how,  by  expecting  results  entirely  unwarranted  by  the 
probabilities,  as  at  Leipsic,  for  instance,  his  strange  hallucination  finally 
proved  ruinous  to  himself  and  to  France. 

*  # 

The  thanks  of  all  lovers  of  literature  are  due  to  our  enterprising  con- 
temporary, the  Century,  for  securing  and  presenting  to  the  public  the 
opinions  of  leading  American  journalists,  authors,  and  scholars  on 
the  subject  of  international  copyright.  The  truly  laudable  endeavor 
of  the  Century  Company  to  obtain  for  the  noble  army  of  thinkers  and 
writers  on  both  sides  the  Atlantic  the  protection  they  desire  and 
deserve  will,  it  is  hoped,  not  prove  vain  and  futile.  That  any  imme- 
diate and  satisfactory  step  will  be  taken  in  this  direction  is  scarcely  to 
be  expected.  But  the  discussion  of  the  question,  in  the  form  presented 
by  the  Ce?itury,  will,  at  least,  do  something  to  break  up  the  supineness 
and  indifference  of  the  reading  public.  That  once  done,  some  substan- 
tial redress  of  an  old-standing  grievance  will  not  be  much  longer 
delayed. 
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EDUCATION. 

In  determining  a  nation's  place  and  power  in  the  great  work  of 
modern  civilization,  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the 
extent  of  its  territory,  the  number  of  its  population,  the  richness  of  its 
resources,  the  extent  and  prosperity  of  its  commerce,  the  wealth  of 
its  people,  the  sufficiency  of  its  naval  and  military  defences,  or  even 
the  form  of  its  government  and  the  character  of  its  political  institutions  ; 
the  decision  must  mainly  turn  on  the  thoroughness,  completeness,  and 
comprehensiveness  of  its  educational  machinery  and  work.  Judged  by 
this  standard  the  United  States  may  fairly  claim  to  be  assigned  a  fore- 
most place  in  the  great  community  of  enlightened  and  progressive 
modern  peoples.  It  is  very  true  that  the  high  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities  of  the  country  cannot  boast  a  great  historic  past ;  that  they 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  so  completely  equipped  and  munificently 
endowed  as  many  of  the  English  and  German  seats  of  learning ;  but 
these  disadvantages  of  a  young  and  growing  nation  will,  in  course  of 
time,  diminish  and  disappear,  while  newer  and  happier  educational 
methods,  employed  in  a  freer  and  more  favorable  field,  will  be  sure  to 
produce  results  not  hitherto  achieved  in  this  most  important  department 
of  human  enterprise  and  activity. 

The  attention  of  the  American  nation  is  being  turned,  as  never 
before,  to  the  question  of  education  ;  the  wealth  of  the  nation  is  being 
literally  poured  forth  upon  a  scale  and  with  a  munificence  unprecedented 
perhaps  in  the  history  of  the  world.  "  In  the  single  decade,  from 
1870  to  1880,"  says  Dr.  Warren,  President  of  the  Boston  University, 
in  his  report  for  the  year  1884-85,  "  private  individuals  in  the  United 
States  consecrated  to  educational  purposes,  by  free  gift  and  devise,  more 
than  thirty  millions  of  dollars."  This  fact,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  truly  noble  deed  of  "the  Hon.  Leland  Stanford,  who  by  one  act 
set  apart  for  the  founding  and  equipping  of  a  new  University  in 
California  the  magnificent  endowment  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars," 
speaks  volumes.  The  educational  future  of  America  was  never  sc 
full  of  promise  as  to-day. 


♦ 
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HISTORICAL  RECORD. 

January  15.  — Annual  meeting  of  the  American  Statistical  Society, 
at  Boston.  Officers  were  elected  as  follows :  President,  Francis  A. 
Walker ;  vice-presidents,  George  C.  Shattuck  and  Hamilton  A.  Hill ; 
corresponding  secretary,  Edward  Atkinson ;  recording  secretary, 
Carroll  D.  Wright ;  treasurer,  Lyman  Mason ;  librarian,  Julius  L. 
Clarke ;  counsellors,  J.  R.  Chadwick,  Benjamin  F.  Nourse,  John 
Ward  Dean ;  committee  on  publication,  R.  W.  Ward,  Walter  C. 
Wright,  C.  D.  Bradlee ;  finance  committee,  Lyman  Mason,  D.  A. 
Gleason,  Otis  Clapp.  Edward  Atkinson  read  a  paper  in  which  he 
discussed  the  question  of  the  cost  of  living,  and  showed  that  the  ten- 
dency, recent  and  present,  has  been,  and  is,  an  ameliorating  one. 

* 
*  * 

January  16. — The  Salem  Athenaeum  proprietors  held  a  meeting  to 
take  action  on  the  proposed  consolidation  of  its  library  with  the  several 
other  private  collections,  for  the  nucleus  of  a  public  library.  The 
proposition  had  already  been  accepted  by  the  Essex  Institute,  and  a 
committee  appointed  to  confer  with  other  societies.  There  was  some 
discussion,  and  a  committee,  consisting  of  William  Mack,  the  Rev.  E. 
B.  Willson,  John  Robinson,  T.  Frank  Hunt,  and  Charles  Osgood,  was 
chosen  by  a  vote  of  41  to  10  to  carry  out  the  project  of  consolidation. 

* 

January  18.  — Annual  meeting  of  the  Webster  Historical  Society,  at 
the  Old  South  Meeting-house,  in  Boston.  Officers  were  elected  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

President,  the  Hon.  Joshua  L.  Chamberlain,  of  Maine. 

Vice-Presidents. — The  Hon.  Alexander  H.  Rice,  Massachusetts; 
the  Hon.  George  F.  Edmunds,  Vermont ;  the  Rev.  Noah  Porter, 
Connecticut ;  the  Hon.  Henry  Howard,  Rhode  Island ;  the  Hon. 
Austin  F.  Pike,  New  Hampshire  ;  the  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine,  Maine  ; 
the  Hon.  Thomas  F.  Bayard,  Delaware  ;  the  Hon.  William  M.  Evarts, 
New  York ;  the  Hon.  J.  Henry  Stickney,  Maryland  ;  the  Hon.  D.  W. 
Manchester,  Ohio ;  the  Hon.  John  Wentworth,  Illinois ;  the  Hon. 
Lucius  F.  Hubbard,  Minnesota ;  the  Hon.  J.  C.  Welling,  District  of 
Columbia  ;  the  Hon.  George  C.  Ludlow,  New  Jersey  ;  General  William 
T.  Sherman,  Missouri ;  Dr.  Edward  W.  Jenks,  Michigan ;  Capt. 
Clinton  B.  Sears,  Tennessee  ;  the  Hon.  Joseph  B.  Young,  Iowa ;  the 
Hon.  Horace  Noyes,  West  Virginia ;  the  Hon.  James  H.  Campbell, 
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Pennsylvania  ;  the  Hon.  William  H.  Baker,  New  Mexico,  and  the  Rev. 
Charles  M.  Blake,  California. 

Executive  Committee.  —  The  Hon.  Stephen  M.  Allen,  Edward  F. 
Thayer,  Nathaniel  W.  Ladd,  the  Hon.  Edmund  H.  Bennett,  and  the 
Hon.  Albert  Palmer. 

Finance  Committee.  —  The  Hon.  Nathaniel  F.  Safford,  William  B. 
Wood,  Henry  P.  Kidder,  Edward  F.  Thayer,  and  the  Hon.  Alexander 
H.  Rice. 

Historiographers.  —  The  Rev.  William  C.  Winslow,  the  Rev. 
Edward  J.  Young,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Hyde. 

Committee  on  Future  Work.  —  The  Hon.  Nathaniel  F.  Safford,  the 
Hon.  E.  S.  Tobey,  Stillman  B.  Allen,  the  Hon.  Mellen  Chamberlain, 
and  Thomas  H.  Cummings,  Esq. 

Treasurer.  —  Francis  M.  Boutwell. 

Recording  Clerk.  — Nathaniel  W.  Ladd. 

Corresponding  Secretary.  —  Thomas  H.  Cummings. 

Actuary.  — William  H.  Colcord. 

The  annual  address,  entitled  "  Daniel  Webster  as  an  Orator,"  was 
Oien  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Alexander  Hyde. 

January  18.  — At  Lowell,  Mass.,  the  Joint  Special  Committee  of  the 
City  Council,  appointed  to  consider  the  expediency  of  observing  April  i, 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  city's  incorporation,  by  a  formal  cele- 
bration, decided  that  it  was  expedient.  James  Russel  Lowell,  who  is 
a  nephew  of  Francis  Cabot  Lowell,  the  founder  of  the  city,  will 
probably  deliver  the  oration. 

* 

*  * 

January  28,  29. — A  serious  ice-storm  did  great  havoc  among  trees 
in  many  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  New  England. 

* 

*  * 

February  ri. — Meeting  of  the  Mass.  Historical  Society,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Ellis,  the  president,  being  in  the  chair.  The  death  of  Francis 
E.  Parker,  who  had  been  for  twenty-three  year's  a  member  of  the  society, 
called  forth  earnest  words  from  those  who  were  intimately  associated 
with  him. 

Mr.  Quincy  presented  to  the  cabinet  of  the  society  a  piece  of  Shaks- 
pere's  mulberry-tree,  which  had  been  cut  from  a  block  that  belonged 
to  David  Garrick,  and  was  sealed  with  his  seal  (a  head  of  Shakspere), 
as  a  witness  of  its  authenticity.  This  block  was  presented  to  the  dis- 
tinguished actor  by  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  burgesses  of  Stratford,  at 
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the  famous  jubilee  of  1769.  Mr.  Quincy  gave  a  short  sketch  of  Robert 
Balmanno,  a  Shaksperian  scholar  and  collector,  who  possessed  the 
original  block,  with  Garrick's  seal  upon  it,  and  whose  affidavit  is 
attached  to  the  piece  given  to  the  society.  The  Hon.  R.  C.  Winthrop 
presented  to  the  society  a  large  framed  photograph  of  Daniel  Webster, 
taken  from  an  original  crayon  portrait  which  has  been  hanging  on  his 
own  walls  for  forty  years.  The  latter  was  drawn  by  Eastman  Johnson 
at  Mr.  Winthrop's  request,  and  at  the  very  time  that  Healy  was  taking 
a  likeness  in  oil  for  the  royal  gallery  at  Versailles.  The  sittings,  which 
lasted  about  a  week,  were  held  in  one  of  the  old  committee-rooms  of 
Congress,  down  in  the  crypts  of  the  Capitol.  The  crayon,  when 
finished,  elicited  expressions  of  admiration  from  some  of  the  most 
intimate  friends  of  Mr.  Webster,  and  it  was  afterwards  lithographed  ; 
but  this  photograph  is  better,  and  is  hardly  less  impressive  than  the 
original.  The  president  read  a  letter  of  sympathy  prepared  to  be  sent 
to  Gov.  Hutchinson  on  his  departure  for  England  by  some  prominent 
citizens  of  Milton.  An  indignant  protest  from  other  citizens  compelled 
the  retraction  of  this  letter  before  it  was  sent.  These  papers  will 
appear  in  a  history  of  Milton  now  in  preparation.  Mr.  Deane  offered 
a  resolution  from  the  Council  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  value  and  extent  of  the  labors  of  Mr.  B.  F.  Stevens  in  publish- 
ing from  the  archives  of  the  states  of  Europe  the  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence and  other  papers  relating  to  the  United  States  between  1772 
and  1784,  and  to  report  whether  or  not  it  be  desirable  for  this  society 
to  take  any  action  to  encourage  the  work.  Mr.  Winsor  and  Dr.  Green 
were  appointed  members  of  this  committee.  Dr.  Moore  moved  that  a 
letter  once  written  by  a  committee  of  this  society  on  the  centennial 
celebration  of  the  settlement  of  Boston,  which  does  not  appear  on  its 
records,  be  reproduced  in  the  proceedings,  since  the  action  of  this 
society  was  the  first  step  which  led  to  that  interesting  celebration. 

* 

*  * 

February  13.  —  Meeting  of  the  New  England  Historical  Genealogical 
Society,  President  Wilder  in  the  chair.  The  historiographer  announced 
the  decease  of  members,  of  which  information  had  been  received,  viz.  : 
Ashael  Woodward,  M.D.,  at  Franklin,  Conn.,  December  30,  1885; 
Ariel  Low,  at  Boston,  January  5,  1886;  Nahum  Capen,  LL.D.,  at 
Dorchester,  January  8  ;  Francis  Walker  Bacon,  at  Boston,  January  17  ; 
Edmund  Batchelder  Dearborn,  at  Boston,  January  22  ;  Henry  Perkins 
Kidder,  at  New  York,  January  28.  The  corresponding  secretary 
made  a  statement  as  to  some  of  the  more  valuable  gifts  of  books  for  the 
month,  the  donation  of  chief  value  being  a  full  set  of  Force's  "  Ameri- 
can Archives,"  from  the  Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder.    The  secretary,  the  Rev. 
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Mr.  Slafter,  also  made  a  statement  concerning  the  proposition  recently 
made  by  Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Stevens,  an  antiquarian  of  local  celebrity, 
formerly  resident  in  Vermont,  but  now  in  England.  He  has  made  a 
collection  of  titles  of  manuscripts  relating  to  American  affairs  during 
the  period  from  1772  to  1784,  which  manuscripts  are  in  the  govern- 
ment archives  of  England,  France,  Holland,  and  Spain,  and  number 
80,000  or  more.  Many  of  them  are  of  the  first  historical  importance, 
and  have  never  been  published.  The  proposition  is  that  Congress  shall 
be  induced  to  take  some  measures  for  the  printing  of  these  indexes  and 
the  more  important  of  the  manuscripts.  The  society,  on  Mr.  Slafter's 
motion,  adopted  a  resolution  in  favor  of  the  project,  and  appointed  a 
committee  to  cooperate  with  other  committees  or  societies  in  urging 
the  matter  at  Washington.  Mr.  Slafter  declined  being  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  it  was  made  up  as  follows  :  Abner  C.  Goodell,  John 
Ward  Dean,  Albert  H.  Hoyt,  Edmund  F.  Slafter,  and  Charles  L.  Flint. 
The  historical  essay  of  the  session  was  read  by  Mr.  S.  Brainard  Pratt, 
of  Boston,  and  its  subject  was  44  The  Bible  in  New  England."  In  re- 
ferring to  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  Sunday  service,  by  reading  of 
selections  therefrom,  he  said  this  was  for  a  long  time  resisted.  The  first 
reading  of  the  kind  was  in  the  Brattle-street  Church,  in  Boston,  in  1699, 
and  it  was  regarded  as  an  audacious  innovation,  as  savoring  of  Presby- 
terianism,  and  being  but  little  better  than  Episcopalianism  in  disguise. 
The  next  church  to  adopt  the  practice  was  that  of  South  Reading,  in 
1645,  and  the  next  was  in  1669,  when  the  Old  South  Church,  in  Boston, 
took  up  with  it.  The  progress  of  the  movement  was  very  slow,  as  is 
indicated  by  these  facts,  and  the  fact  that  in  the  South  Parish  Church,  of 
Ipswich,  there  was  no  reading  of  Scripture,  as  a  part  of  the  service,  until 
the  year  1826.  The  essayist  said  there  have  been  326  versions,  of  vary- 
ing editions,  of  the  New  and  Old  Testaments,  or  both,  published  in 
New  England,  namely :  In  Rhode  Island,  1  ;  Maine,  12  ;  Vermont,  18 ; 
New  Hampshire,  25  ;  Connecticut,  83 ;  Massachusetts,  187.  There 
yet  remains  one  in  manuscript,  of  great  interest,  which  the  enterprise 
and  wealth  of  Boston  have  never  yet  given  to  the  world  in  type.  That 
is  the  version  prepared  by  Cotton  Mather,  and  the  manuscript  of  which 
is  in  the  possession  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

* 
*  * 

February  13-16.  —  Floods  did  great  damage  in  Boston  and  other 
places  in  Eastern  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut. 
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NECROLOGY. 

January  16.  —  Death  of  Henry  W.  Hudson,  LL.D.,  at  Cambridge, 
from  exhaustion  following  a  slight  surgical  operation.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  noted  Shaksperian  scholars  in  the' world.  He  was  born  in 
Cornwall,  Vt,  January  28,  1814.  His  early  life  was,  like  that  of  so 
many  other  Green  Mountain  boys,  one  of  poverty,  struggle  for  a  liveli- 
hood and  an  education,  till  finally  he  had  gained  his  much-coveted 
collegiate  training,  and  began  life  as  a  teacher  in  the  South.  He  became 
interested  in  Shakspere,  studying  the  plays  with  only  the  slight  aids 
then  within  his  reach.  Almost  immediately  he  fell  to  work  upon  his 
critical  analysis  of  the  dramatist,  which  he  delivered  in  the  form  of 
lectures  at  Huntsville,  and  afterwards  at  Mobile  and  Cincinnati.  In 
the  fall  of  1844  he  came  to  Boston,  and  was  constantly  engaged  in 
delivering  his  Shaksperian  lectures,  during  the  following  winter,  in 
Boston  and  the  chief  neighboring  cities.  The  succeeding  year  they 
were  repeated  in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washington.  George 
S.  Hillard,  Theodore  Parker,  Dr.  Chandler  Robbins,  and  Mr.  Emerson 
became  deeply  interested  in  him.  His  lectures  were  first  published  in 
1848,  and  were  dedicated  to  Richard  H.  Dana.  Mr.  Hudson  was 
admitted  to  the  diaconate  in  the  Episcopal  Church  by  Bishop  Whitting- 
ham,  in  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  in  1849.  He  was  still  more  or  less 
engaged  in  literary  pursuits,  and  in  1852  became  and  continued  for 
nearly  three  years  the  editor  of  the  Churchman,  a  weekly  religious 
journal  then  published  in  New  York.  Subsequently  he  originated  the 
Church  Monthly,  which  he  edited  a  year  or  two.  His  only  paro- 
chial charge  has  been  that  of  St.  Michael's,  Litchfield,  Conn.,  assumed 
in  1858  and  retained  until  i860.  It  was  in  185 1  that  his  first  edition  of 
"  Shakspere's  Plays"  appeared,  in  eleven  volumes,  after  the  form  and 
style  of  the  Chiswick  edition  of  1826.  In  1852  he  married  Miss  Emily 
S.  Bright,  daughter  of  Henry  Bright,  of  Northampton.  In  1862  he 
became  chaplain  in  the  New  York  Volunteer  Engineers.  From  1S65 
Mr.  Hudson  lived  principally  in  Cambridge,  frequently  officiating  in 
parish  churches  on  Sundays,  but  principally  devoting  himself  to  the 
teaching  of  Shakspere  and  other  English  authors,  in  Boston  and  the 
immediate  neighborhood.  He  was  for  a  long  time  a  lecturer  on  English 
literature  at  the  Boston  University.  A  few  years  ago  he  received  the 
degree  of  LL.D.,  from  Middlebury  College.  For  two  years  he  was  the 
editor  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Gazette.  In  1S70  Messrs.  Ginn  & 
Heath  became  his  publishers,  and  brought  out  his  u  School  Shakspere" 
in  three  volumes,  containing  seven  plays  each.    In  1872  he  put  into  two 
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volumes  the  substance  of  his  earlier  volumes  on  "  Shakspere's  Charac- 
ters," revising,  condensing,  rewriting  his  earlier  work,  parts  of  which 
he  had  outgrown,  and  presenting  his  final  opinions,  under  the  title  of 
Shakspere's  "  Life,  Art,  and  Characters,"  which  he  dedicated  to  his' 
friend,  Mr.  Joseph  Burnett,  of  Southboro'.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since 
his  "  Harvard  Shakspere  "  was  brought  out. 

*  * 

January  17. —  Death  of  the  Hon.  Hosea  Doton,  of  Woodstock,  Vt., 
aged  seventy-four.  He  was  a  man  of  wide  reputation  as  a  mathemati- 
cian and  civil  engineer,  and  had  long  been  in  correspondence  with 
leading  scientists  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  His  work  in 
determining  altitudes  of  Vermont  mountains  is  accepted  as  authority. 
For  thirty-eight  years  he  made  astronomical  calculations  for  the  Ver- 
7nont  Register,  also  many  years  for  the  New  Ha?7tpshire  Register, 
and  had  long  kept  a  meteorological  record  for  the  Smithsonian 
Institute. 

* 

*  * 

January  18.  —  Death  of  the  Rev.  Jacob  Hood,  at  his  residence  in 
Lynnfield.  He  passed  his  ninety -fourth  birthday  on  Christmas-day 
last.  He  was  born  in  Lynnfield,  December  25,  1791,  and  moved  to 
Salem  in  1820,  where  he  was  master  of  the  old  East  School  in  1822, 
remaining  until  1835,  at  a  salary  of  $600  per  year.  He  taught  an  old- 
fashioned  singing-school  in  Salem  from  1835  to  1S50,  and  hundreds  of 
his  old  pupils  in  Essex  county  delight  to  speak  of  him  as  "  Master 
Hood."  He  returned  to  Lynnfield  in  May,  1865,  where  he  had  quietly 
resided  since,  respected  and  beloved  by  all  around  him. 

* 

*  * 

Sudden  death,  in  Boston,  of  Francis  Edward  Parker.  He  was  the 
only  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nathan  Parker,  minister  of  the  Unitarian 
Church  at  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  and  was  born  in  that  city,  July  23,  1821. 
He  was  educated  at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  and  from  thence  came 
to  Harvard  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1841  with  the  highest 
honors  of  his  class.  He  studied  his  profession  in  the  law-school  at 
Cambridge,  and  in  the  office  of  the  late  Air.  Richard  H.  Dana,  and 
on  his  admission  to  the  bar,  about  1846,  he  formed  a  professional 
connection  with  that  gentleman  which  continued  until  Mr.  Dana's 
appointment  to  the  office  of  United  States  District  Attorney,  in  1861. 
He  early  gained  a  good  position  as  a  lawyer,  but  his  tastes  led  him 
more  to  chamber  practice  and  to  the  management  of  trust  estates 
than  to  the  conflicts  of  the  court-room,  although  he  never  entirely 
gave  up  the  latter.    As  a  trust  lawyer  he  stood  in  the  front  rank 
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of  the  profession,  and  no  one  was  intrusted  with  greater  and  more 
momentous  interests,  and  no  one's  judgment  was  relied  on  with  more 
implicit  confidence  on  difficult  and  delicate  questions.  In  1865  he  was 
a  member  of  the  State  Senate.  For  many  years  he  was  a  member  of  the 
School  Committee  and  an  Overseer  of  the  Poor,  and  rendered  efficient 
services  in  those  positions.  He  was  long  an  active  officer  of  the  Boston 
Provident  Association,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  had  been  for  many 
years  one  of  the  most  influential  members  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  of 
Harvard  University. 

* 

*  * 

January  19.  —  Death,  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  of  Benjamin  Weaver, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Springfield  Union.  He  was  the  most  active 
and  influential  Democrat  in  that  city. 

* 

January  21. — The  Hon.  Samuel  Metcalf  Wheeler,  a  prominent 
citizen  of  Dover,  N.H.,  died  after  a  protracted  illness.  He  was  born  in 
Newport,  N.H.,  May  11,  1823  ;  educated  in  the  seminary  at  Claremont, 
N.H.,  the  military  academy  at  Windsor,  Vt.,  and  the  Newbury  Semi- 
nary ;  studied  law  ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1847  »  soon  after  moved  to 
Dover,  and  became  a  partner  with  ex-Congressman  Hall.  In  1858  the 
partnership  was  dissolved.  He  represented  Dover  in  the  Legislature  for 
five  years  ;  was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  Speaker  of 
the  House  ;  was  a  candidate  for  Congress  in  the  Republican  Convention 
in  the  First  District,  twice  being  defeated  by  only  one  vote,  and  he  re- 
ceived the  honorary  degree  of  M.  A.  from  Dartmouth.  He  was  at  one 
time  president  of  the  Dover  National  Bank. 

January  23.  — Death  at  Chester,  Vt.,  of  Deacon  A.  B.  Martin,  well- 
known  and  much  respected  through  that  region.  He  was  aged  sixty- 
three.  He  was  formerly  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  had 
held  a  number  of  offices  of  trust. 

* 

*  * 

January  28.  — Death  in  New  York  of  Henry  P.  Kidder,  the  Boston 
banker.  He  was  born  in  Boston,  in  1821.  During  his  youth  he  re- 
ceived the  common-school  education  of  those  days,  displaying  in  his 
studies  much  of  the  keen  sagacity  and  clearness  of  intellect  which 
characterized  his  future  business  career.  Although  never  a  college 
student,  he  was  always  what  may  justly  be  termed  a  well-read  man, 
and,  indeed,  a  learned  one.  At  fifteen  years  of  age  he  went  a  mere  boy 
into  the  wholesale  grocery  house  of  Coolidge  &  Haskell,  a  firm  well- 
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known  to  many  of  Boston's  older  residents.  In  his  capacity  as  clerk  he 
displayed  a  marked  ability,  and  won  for  himself  the  commendation  of 
his  employers.  In  1842  Charles  Head  obtained  for  him  a  position  in 
the  banking-house  of  John  E.  Thayer  &  Brother.  In  twelve  years  he 
became  a  partner,  and  so  continued  until  1865,  when  a  new  firm  was 
started,  under  the  present  name  of  Kidder,  Peabody,  &  Co.  Twenty 
years  of  unexampled  prosperity  have  placed  it  in  the  foremost  rank  of 
America's  banking  establishments. 

Mr.  Kidder  always  shrank  from  publicity,  and  led  a  thoroughly 
domestic  life.  He,  however,  was  a  Republican  delegate  to  the  National 
Republican  Convention  in  Chicago  in  1884.  He  was  president  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,  Treasurer  of  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  State  Trustee  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  President  of 
the  Children's  Mission,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Union,  and  was  also  connected  with  most  of  the 
charitable  institutions  and  organizations  of  the  city.  He  had  been  for 
many  years  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  South  Congregational 
Church,  and  one  of  its  committee,  taking  a  most  active  part  in  the  work 
of  the  society. 

*  * 

January  31.  — Death,  at  Marblehead,  of  Adoniram  C.  Orne,  a  well- 
known  and  highly  respected  citizen  of  that  town,  at  the  age  of  74.  He 
was  one  of  the  earliest  shoe-manufacturers  in  Marblehead,  and  a  public- 
spirited  citizen,  many  important  local  improvements  having  been  sug- 
gested and  carried  into  effect  by  his  persistent  efforts.  He  was  a  con- 
sistent advocate  of  temperance,  and  was  the  author  of  several  statistical 
pamphlets  on  the  subject,  some  of  which  are  recognized  as  authority, 
and  have  a  wide  circulation. 

* 

*  * 

February  7. —  Death,  at  Worcester,  of  Hon.  Peter  C.  Bacon,  of  the  law 
firm  of  Bacon,  Hopkins,  &  Bacon.  He  was  born  in  Dudley,  in  1804. 
He  was  the  son  of  Jeptha  Bacon.  He  graduated  from  Brown  Univer- 
sity in  1827,  and  later  read  law  at  the  New  Haven  Law  School,  and  in 
the  office  of  Davis  &  Allen,  in  Worcester.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1830,  and  commenced  to  practise  in  his  native  place,  but  soon 
removed  to  Oxford,  where  he  went  into  partnership  with  Ira  M.  Barton, 
who  subsequently  became  Judge  Barton.  In  1845  Mr.  Bacon  came  to 
Worcester,  and  had  ever  since  been  the  leading  member  of  the  bar. 
Since  his  admission  to  the  bar,  fifty-six  years  ago.  Mr.  Bacon's  office 
has  been  a  training-school  for  the  youth  of  the  .  profession,  and  among 
his  old  students  are  reckoned  some  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  the  State. 
Nearly  one-half  the  lawyers  in  Worcester  were  formerly  students  under 
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him,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  State  in  the  Union  that  has  not  some  rep- 
resentatives from  this  great  law-office. 

* 
*  * 

February  7. —  Death,  in  Boston,  of  John  G.  Webster.  He  was 
born  at  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  on  the  8th  of  April,  181 1,  and  was,  there- 
fore, nearly  75  years  of  age.  He  was  a  distant  kinsman  of  Daniel 
Webster.  His  paternal  grandmother  was  a  kinsman  of  John  Locke, 
the  English  philosopher  and  metaphysician.  His  maternal  ancestors, 
from  whom  he  received  his  middle  name,  —  the  Gerrishes,  —  emigrated 
from  England  to  this  country  in  1640. 

Mr.  Webster's  early  education  was  in  the  schools  of  Portsmouth, 
N.H.,  and  at  a  boarding-school  of  five  hundred  or  six  hundred  boys,  at 
South  Berwick,  Me.,  which  he  was  obliged  to  leave  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen to  serve  as  clerk  and  book-keeper  in  a  village  store.  In  1841  Mr. 
Webster  came  to  Boston  and  joined  his  brother,  David  Locke  Webster, 
who  had  for  several  years  been  engaged  in  the  leather  business,  and  they 
established  the  firm  of  Webster  &  Co.,  with  a  joint  capital  of  $12,000; 
the  same  firm  is  still  in  existence,  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the  oldest  in 
the  same  line  of  business  in  the  city  of  Boston.  In  1845  the  firm  built 
a  tannery  and  leather  manufactory  in  Maiden,  which  covered  about  one 
acre  of  ground.  The  same  business  now  occupies  an  area  of  between 
twelve  and  fifteen  acres.  Mr.  Webster  was  in  former  years  one  of  the 
most  active  business  men  in  this  vicinity,  engaged  in  many  other  enter- 
prises outside  of  his  regular  business.  He  was  one  of  the  incorporators 
of  the  Maiden  Bank ;  was  its  president  for  several  years  ;  was  one  of  the 
incorporators  of  the  Maiden  &  Melrose  Gas  Company,  and  one  of  the 
Suffolk  Horse  Railroad  Company,  since  consolidated  with  the  Metro- 
politan, of  which  he  was  a  director  and  the  treasurer  for  some  years. 
He  was  director  and  treasurer  of  the  Bosten,  Revere  Beach,  &  Lynn 
Railroad  from  its  incorporation  to  the  year  1S80.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  City  Council  of  Boston  in  1855  and  1856.  He  represented  his 
ward  in  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  in  1857,  anc*  again  in  1880 
and  1881. 

Mr.  Webster,  when  a  young  man,  was  in  sympathy  with  the  Whig 
party  ;  but,  on  the  organization  of  the  Free  Soil  party,  became  its  earnest 
supporter,  and  so  continued  until  the  formation  of  the  Republican 
party,  of  which  he  remained  an  ardent  advocate  until  the  day  of  his 
death. 

His  only  son,  Frederick  G.  Webster,  in  the  year  1863,  while  yet  a 
minor,  was  tendered  by  Governor  Andrew  a  commission  as  Lieutenant 
of  the  Fifty-fourth  Massachusetts, —  Colonel  Shaw's  regiment,  —  one  of 
the  first  regiments  of  colored  troops  organized  in  the  country.    He  ac- 
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cepted  his  commission.  Mr.  Webster  was  too  patriotic,  too  much  de- 
voted to  the  good  cause,  to  withhold  his  consent  that  his  son  should 
enter  the  army,  and  the  young  man  joined  his  regiment  at  Folly  Island, 
South  Carolina.  In  an  engagement  which  occurred  soon  after  the 
captain  of  the  company  was  killed,  and  Lieutenant  Webster  took  the 
place  of  his  fallen  superior,  and  his  comrades  testify  that  he  filled  it 
with  intrepid  courage  and  efficiency  throughout  the  battle.  Subse- 
quently he  fell  sick  with  typhoid  fever,  was  taken  to  the  hospital  at 
Beaufort,  S.C.,  and  there  died,  before  his  father  could  reach  him. 
Mr.  Webster  leaves  a  widow  and  four  grown  daughters,  sorrow-stricken 
at  his  sudden  and  unexpected  decease. 

Any  one  who  knew  Mr.  Webster  in  connection  with  charitable  and 
philanthropic  work  must  testify  to  the  gentle,  loving  kindness  of  his 
nature  and  to  his  ready  sympathy  with  the  sorrows  and  misfortunes  of 
his  fellow-creatures,  and  with  every  good  work  intended  to  ameliorate 
their  condition.  He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Citizens' 
Law  and  Order  League,  was  one  of  its  first  vice-presidents,  and  re- 
mained one  of  its  officers  to  the  day  of  his  death.  He  was  the  treas- 
urer of  the  National  League,  and  the  secretary  bears  testimony  to  his 
unfailing  interest  in  the  good  work,  to  his  thorough  sympathy  and 
hearty  cooperation  in  all  efforts  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  intemperance. 
No  member  of  the  League  devoted  more  earnest  zeal  and  self-sacrificing 
labor  to  promote  the  reforms  initiated  by  the  League.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Public  School  Association,  and  a  postal-card  invitation  to  a 
meeting  of  that  Association,  on  Saturday  last,  bore  his  name  in  connec- 
tion with  that  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale  and  several  other 
gentlemen. 

On  Wednesday  last  Mr.  Webster  was  out.  On  that  evening  he  was 
feeling  a  little  ill,  and  postponed  engagements  which  he  had  made  for 
Thursday.  He  supposed  his  illness  only  temporary,  and  expected  to 
be  out  on  Friday  and  again  on  Saturday.  When  his  family  retired 
Saturday  night  they  bade  him  good -night,  and  he  told  them  that  he 
felt  better.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  they  were  awakened,  and, 
hurrying  to  his  room,  found  that  he  apparently  had  difficulty  about 
breathing,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  passed  quietly  away  without  speak- 
ing. Mr.  Webster  was  a  member  of  the  New  or  Swedenborgian 
Church,  and  held  to  that  faith  very  strongly.  He  was  a  believer  that 
departed  spirits  still  hover  about  their  friends  and  assist  them  in  the 
good  which  they  are  endeavoring  to  accomplish.  If  such  be  the  case, 
manv  a  good  cause  in  Boston  to-day  is  being  helped  by  his  presence, 
although  he  is  gone  from  us  forever. 
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IN  OLDEN  TIMES. 

In  Wickford,  Rhode  Island,  is  what  is  claimed  to  be  the  oldest 
Episcopal  church  in  America.  It  was  built  in  1707,  and  was  once  stolen 
and  transported  a  distance  of  seven  miles.  It  was  originally  built  on 
what  was  then  called  McSparren  Hill,  but  in  the  course  of  seventy-five 
years  the  population  had  changed  so  that  most  of  the  worshippers  came 
from  Wickford,  seven  miles  away.  The  proposition  to  remove  the 
church  was  first  made  at  a  vestry  meeting,  but  was  so  bitterly  opposed 
by  the  few  members  who  yet  remained  on  McSparren  Hill  that  the 
Wickford  faction  resolved  on  a  coup  d'etat.  The  road  from  where  the 
church  stood  to  Wickford  was  all  down  hill.  They  mustered  their  forces 
one  evening,  collected  all  the  oxen  in  the  vicinity,  placed  the  house  on 
wheels,  and,  while  the  opposing  faction  were  soundly  sleeping  in  their 
beds,  hauled  the  holy  edifice  to  the  spot  where  it  now  stands,  and  where 
it  has  since  remained.  As  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  move  the  house 
back  up  the  hill  again,  the  surprised  hill  residents  could  only  vent  their 
rage  in  unchurchly  language.  Although  the  old  building  is  still  standing, 
the  present  society  worship  in  a  more  modern  edifice. 

The  house  built  by  Elnathan  Osborn,  in  1696,  still  stands  in  Danbury, 
Connecticut.  One  of  the  Osborns  was  six  years  old  when  General 
Tryon's  British  troops  visited  the  place.  The  lad  came  home  from 
school  to  find  the  house  full  of  redcoats.  They  were  making  free  with 
the  contents  of  the  buttery.  The  boy  attempted  to  back  out,  when  one 
of  the  men  called  to  him,  "  Come  in,  lad,  we  won't  hurt  you."  "Is 
there  any  cider  in  the  house  ? "  asked  the  soldier.  The  boy  took  out  a 
large  wooden  bowl,  went  down  cellar,  and  filled  it  several  times  with 
apple-juice  for  the  men.  When  the  British  fired  the  village,  a  few  hours 
later,  there  was  no  torch  applied  to  the  home  of  Elnathan  Osborn.  The 
house  still  stands  at  the  foot  of  Main  street.  It  is  a  low,  hip-roofed 
house,  studded  with  enormous  beams,  and  lighted  with  tiny  diamond 
window-panes. 

The  oldest  building  in  Boston  is  said  to  be  the  one  which  stands  at 
the  corner  of  Moon  and  Sun  Court  streets.  It  was  built  in  1677,  and 
conveyed  by  Benjamin  Rawlings  to  Ralph  Barger,  February  8,  1699,  for 
^"45,  New  England  currency,  as  per  record  in  Registry  of  Deeds,  lib.  19, 
fol.  270. 

John  Hollis,  Braintree,  who  died  in  1718,  left,  as  is  recorded  in  the 
inventory  of  his  estate,  "one  baptising  suit." 

Edwin  D.  Mead,  of  Boston,  is  to  give  a  course  of  six  lectures  on 
"  The  Pilgrim  Fathers,"  before  the  students  of  Bates  College  at  Lewis- 
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ton,  Me.  The  lectures  will  begin  March  i,  and  will  be  open  to  the 
public. 

The  New  Haven  Colony  Historical  Society  has  for  its  officers 
Simeon  E.  Baldwin  president,  ex-Governor  English  vice  president, 
Thomas  R.  Trowbridge,  Jr.,  secretary,  Robert  Peck  treasurer,  and  a 
board  of  twenty-five  directors. 

A  lively  discussion  has  been  started  as  to  which  is  the  oldest  church 
in  Connecticut.  Stamford  claims  that  its  church  that  just  celebrated  its 
two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  was  the  first  organized  on  Connec- 
ticut soil.  An  old  pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  Hartford  writes  to 
claim  that  that  church  was  organized  in  1633,  and  that  the  two  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  was  celebrated  in  1883.  Stamford  does  not 
deny  that  the  Hartford  Church  may  have  been  organized  in  1633,  but 
says  it  was  not  in  Connecticut  at  that  time. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  has  a  public  library  of  thirty-six  thousand  volumes, 
but  it  costs  anybody  five  dollars  a  year  to  get  books  out  of  it,  and 
there  are  only  six  hundred  people  in  the  whole  city  who  care  to  pay  that 
price  for  its  privileges. 

OLD  MARRIAGE  RECORDS. 
The  following  authentic  list  of  marriages,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Skin- 
ner, second  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Westchester  parish, 
in  the  town  of  Colchester,  Conn.,  is  furnished  for  use  in  the  New  Eng- 
land Magazine,  by  Mr.  Martin  L.  Roberts,  of  New  Haven,  Conn. :  — 

1755.  —  Sept.  1,  Caleb  Loomis,  Jr.,  and  Ann  Strong;  Ezra  Bigelow 
and  Hannah  Strong.  —  Sept.  24,  John  Carrier  and  Hannah  Knowlton. 

1756.  —  Nov.  5,  Rev.  Ephraim  Little  and  Mrs.  Abigail  Bulkley. 

1758.  —  Jan.  4,  Policarphus  Smith  and  Dorothy  Skinner  ;  John  Mit- 
chell and  Hepzibah  Shepardson. — Jan.  24,  Jacob  Smith  and  Jemima 
Fuller.  —  April,  Joshua  Bailey  and  Ann  Foot.  —  April  27,  Samuel  Brown 
of  East  Hampton  and  Elizabeth  Brainerd.  —  May  4,  William  Chamber- 
lain, Jr.,  and  Mary  Day ;  Bezaleel  Brainerd  and  Hannah  Brainerd. 

1759.  —  Paul  Gates  and  Mehitable  Rogers;   ,  Jehiel  Fuller  and 

Sarah  Day  ;   ,  Daniel  Shipman  and  Elizabeth  Hartman.  —  July  10, 

John  Bigelow  and  Hannah  Douglas.  —  Nov.  8,  John  Murray  and  Desire 
Sawyer.  —  Dec.  6,  Noah  Day  and  Ann  Loomis. 

1760.  —  David  Bigelow  and  Patience  Foote. — April,  Roswell  Knowl- 
ton and  Ann  Dutton.  —  May  7,  Thomas  Chipman  and  Bethiah  Fuller. — 
May  29,  Levi  Gates  and  Lydia  Crocker.  —  Dec.  9,  Lazarus  Watrous  and 
Lois  Loomis.  —  Dec.  24,  Hezekiah  Waterman  and  Joanna  Isham. 

1764.  —  Jan.  8,  David  Bigelow  and  Mary  Brainerd  ;  Benjamin  Morgan 
and  Elizabeth  Isham. 

An  Early  Bell  in  Salisbury.  —  The  town  records  of  Salisbury, 
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Mass.,  under  date  of  3,  1st  mo.  1647  :  "  it  was  ordered  yt  Richard  North 
shall  have  fivetie  shillings  for  ringing  the  bell  tow  yeares  &  a  half  past 
&  twenty  shillings  to  ring  it  one  yeare  more,  beginning  att  Aprill  next 
ensueing."  A  year  previous  it  was  "voated  to  daube  the  meeting 
house."  a.  t. 

The  Boundary  Line  between  Massachusetts  and  New  Hamp- 
shire.—  A  committee  appointed  by  the  freemen  of  Salisbury,  Mass.,  in 
1658,  to  determine  the  boundary  between  Salisbury  and  Hampton  (be- 
tween Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire),  reported,  "  the  sayed  line  is 
very  darke  &  doubtful  to  us."  The  same  can  be  said  in  1886,  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-three  years  later.  a.  t. 


The  occasional  revival  of  an  old  Indian  name  for  an  hotel,  club,  or 
street  should  interest  every  American.  Indeed,  such  names  should  be 
more  frequently  revived  than  they  are,  to  connect  us  in  our  history  with 
the  Indian  who  preceded  us.  They  also  have  an  educational  value.  For 
it  is  a  fact  that  many,  upon  hearing,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  Mas' cone?  mo 
and  Nan'nepastianet  hotels  at  Manchester-by-the-Sea  and  Marblehead 
respectively,  have  been  led  to  seek  for  the  origin  of  the  names,  and  in 
this  way  have  made  their  first  acquaintance  with  the  old  Indian  chiefs 
who  held  full  sway  where  the  hotels  now  stand.  It  is  possible  that  many 
have  been  led  to  look  up  Indian  history  still  farther  since  the  new 
Algonquin  Club  was  formed  in  Boston. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  many  of  the  full-of-meaning,  musical 
Indian  names  ever  should  have  been  replaced  by  such  commonplace 
English  ones  as  are  now  frequently  met  with.  Who  can  say  that  Chelsea 
is  an  improvement  on  sweet  Win'nisim'met  ?  Or  that  the  slight  elevation 
which  joins  that  city  to  Everett,  called  Mount  Washington  (how  ludicrous 
that  must  strike  strangers  who  are  familiar  with  the  Mount  Washington  !), 
was  not  better  as  Sagamore  Hill,  the  Indian  name  for  it  ?  Some  of  its 
public-spirited  inhabitants  are  going  back  to  that;  and  they  dare  to 
prophesy  that,  by  the  time  Chelsea  is  a  part  of  Boston  as  the  Winnisim- 
met  District,  it  will  have  no  other  name. 
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LITERATURE  AND  ART. 

The  value  of  town  histories  is  a  subject  which  has  been  editorially 
considered  more  than  once  in  this  magazine.  Recognizing  the  impor- 
tance of  these  local  histories  in  their  relations  to  New  England  history 
in  general,  it  always  gives  us  pleasure  to  note  the  additions  which  are 
made  from  time  to  time  to  this  department  of  historical  literature.  Such 
an  addition  has  recently  been  made  in  consequence  of  the  centennial 
anniversary  of  the  town  of  Heath,  Franklin  county,  Mass.,  which  was 
observed  on  the  nineteenth  of  August  last,  the  historical  addresses  with 
other  matter  having  been  just  published  in  a  neat  volume*  of  about  one 
hundred  and  sixty  pages. 

Heath,  which  was  named  from  General  William  Heath,  is  a  striking 
example  of  the  decadence  of  the  New  England  hill  towns,  its  popula- 
tion having  fallen  from  eleven  hundred  and  ninety-nine  in  the  year  1830, 
to  five  hundred  and  sixty-eight  at  present.  The  site  of  old  Fort  Shirley 
is  in  the  township.  Fifty  years  ago,  the  town  afforded  an  unusual  pro- 
portion of  its  population  to  the  professional  ranks,  and  was  noted  for  its 
religious  and  educational  influence  and  patronage.  The  two  principal 
addresses  given  in  the  book  are  by  John  H.  Thompson,  Esq.,  of  Chicago, 
and  Rev.  C.  E.  Dickinson,  of  Marietta,  Ohio,  and  will  be  found  valuable 
to  the  general  reader,  as  well  as  to  the  native  of  the  town.  Excepting 
some  typographical  errors,  the  book  is  a  model  of  such  a  work,  and  re- 
flects credit  on  the  editor,  Mr.  E.  P.  Guild. 

*  * 

Leaves  from  a  Lawyer  s  Life,  Afloat  and  Ashore,  contains  some  very 
interesting  personal  reminiscences  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  and 
•aims  to  supplement  and  correct  the  too  meagre  and  often  inaccurate 
accounts  of  "  the  naval  and  military  forces  whose  services,  sufferings,  and 
sacrifices,"  are  there  passed  in  review.  The  theme  is  popular  and 
inspiring,  and  the  story  is  vigorously  and  eloquently  told.  The  author 
adopts  a  style  of  narrative  admirably  adapted  to  preserve  the  "  many 
honorable  recollections  "  he  records,  and  rescue  from  oblivion  a  number 
of  interesting  facts  which  he  complains  "  are  fast  vanishing  into  gloom." 
The  opening  chapter,  written  from  fulness  of  knowledge,  and  with  a 
clear  perception  of  the  relative  value  and  importance  of  facts,  will 
repay  careful  perusal,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  recently  appeared  in 
popular  American  serials  on  the  subject  of  the  Civil  War.    In  the 

*  Heath,  Mass.,  Centennial,  August  19th,  1885.  Addresses,  Sped  hes,  Letters, 
Statistics,  etc.    Edited  by  Edward  P.  Guild.    Published  for  the  Committee. 
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account  it  gives  of  the  blockade  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports,  after 
the  notification  of  Flag  Officer  Pendergast,  at  Hampton  Roads,  April 
30,  1861,  we  have  a  splendid  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which,  in  a 
great  national  crisis,  a  lack  of  resources  is  made  up  for  by  energy, 
bravery,  and  businesslike  despatch.  The  account  of  the  chase  of  the 
gold-laden  steamer  R.  E.  Lee,  under  the  command  of  the  daring  Cap- 
tain Wilkinson,  by  the  Federal  steamer  Iroquois,  is  very  exciting ;  and 
the  charm  thus  felt  at  the  outset  is  evenly  distributed  and  remarkably 
well  sustained  throughout  the  book.  Mr.  Cowley's  work  is  valuable,  as 
supplying  a  place  not  filled  by  any  of  the  larger  and  more  pretentious 
histories  of  the  late  war.  Full  of  vivid  description,  spicy  detail,  felici- 
tous citation,  and  sparkling  anecdote,  Leaves  from  a  Lawyer's  Life  is 
sure  to  prove  a  genuine  source  of  pleasure  to  a  wide  circle  of  readers. 

* 

The  Origin  of  Republican  Eorm  of  Gover7ime?it*  This  book  discusses 
in  an  historico-philosophical  vein  the  genesis,  growth,  and  development 
of  the  constitution  of  the  American  Republic,  and  the  exposition 
attempted  in  its  pages,  if  not  exhaustive,  is  yet  lucid,  masterly,  and  sug- 
gestive. While  unable  to  admit  the  soundness  of  some  of  the  author's 
premises,  or  to  acquiesce  in  all  his  conclusions,  we  are  glad  to  recognize 
the  high  value  of  his  contribution  to  the  literature  of  a  profoundly  inter- 
esting subject,  which  hitherto  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  monopolized 
the  attention  and  thought  of  American  historians.  The  author  is  prob- 
ably wrong  in  thinking  that  in  the  pages  of  his  interesting  little  book  he 
is  pursuing  an  almost  entirely  untravelled  path,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  considerable  credit  is  due  to  him  for  pointing  out  the  exceed- 
ing fruitfulness  of  a  too  much  neglected  field  of  historical  inquiry.  The 
chapters  on  the  political  and  religious  causes  of  the  Revolution  are 
worthy  of  a  careful  reading,  and  indeed  we  cordially  commend  the  book 
as  a  whole  to  all  who  wish  to  know  the  "  record  of  their  country's  birth," 
and  the  constitutional  guaranties  of  their  personal  "  peace,  liberty  and 
safety." 

Battle  of  the  Bush,}  by  Robert  B.  Caverly,  is  a  series  of  historical 
dramas  published  in  pamphlet  form,  to  be  subsequently  consolidated, 
according  to  the  advertisement  of  the  publisher,  "  into  a  neat  volume  of 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty  pages."  To  those  in  love  with  the  curious 
legends  and  romantic  incidents  of  early  colonial  history  this  work  in  its 
present  attractive  form  will  be  especially  welcome.  The  simplicity  as 
well  as  savagery  of  Indian  life  is  here  placed  in  conjunction  and  con- 

*  New  York  and  London  :  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Sons. 

t  Boston  :  published  by  the  author.    For  sale  by  B.  P.  Russell. 
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trast  with  the  sober  domestic  manners  and  customs,  high-toned  morality 
and  religion  of  the  early  Pilgrim  people.  The  various  relations  between 
the  two,  incident  to  neighborhood,  trade,  and  intercourse, —  relations 
sometimes  of  friendship  and  sometimes  of  conflict, —  are  often  strikingly 
exhibited,  and  the  author  succeeds  in  awakening  a  genuine  interest  in 
those  old-time  affairs.  The  beautiful  illustrations  which  enrich  the  work 
give  it  an  additional  attraction  and  value. 

*  * 

Railroad  Transportation  ;  its  History  and  its  Laws*  by  Arthur  J.  Had- 
ley,  is  worthy  of  careful  study,  and  is  likely  to  attract  some  attention, 
discussing,  as  it  does,  questions  of  railroad  history  and  management 
which  have  become  matters  of  public  concern,  and  aiming  to  present 
clearly  the  more  important  facts  of  American  railroad  business,  to  explain 
the  principles  involved,  and  to  compare  the  railroad  legislation  of  differ- 
ent countries  and  the  results  achieved.  Mr.  Hadley's  book  admirably 
supplements  the  extant  literature  on  the  subject,  prominently  presenting 
and  ably  discussing  many  hitherto  neglected  features  of  importance. 
The  book  will  prove  valuable  to  railroad  stockholders,  to  statesmen 
desirous  of  a  fuller  understanding  of  a  question  of  great  national  interest, 
and  to  the  American  public  generally. 

*  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Sons  :  New  York  and  London. 
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Several  months  ago  the  publishers  of  the  New  England  Maga- 
zine began  a  series  of  illustrated  papers  on  the  principal  colleges, 
seminaries,  and  other  educational  institutions  of  New  England.  In 
pursuance  of  this  plan,  ably  written  and  amply  illustrated  articles  on 
Brown  University,  Tufts  College,  Abbott  Academy,  have  already 
appeared  ;  also  the  Boston  University  School  of  Law,  with  fine  steel 
portrait  of  its  dean  ;  others  are  in  hand,  or  in  process  of  preparation, 
and  will  appear  in  due  course,  among  them  being  Trinity  College, 
Williams  College,  Bowdoin  College,  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  and  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  etc.,  etc. 
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AN  ILLUSTRIOUS  TOWN,  —  ANDOVER. 

BY  REV.  F.  B.  MAKEPEACE. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  twenty-six  places  in  the  United  States 
by  the  name  of  Andover ;  yet  when  the  name  appears  in  the 
public  prints  it  does  not  occur  to  any  one  to  ask  which  Andover? 


MAIN    STREET,    LOOKING  NORTH 


These  facts  are  suggestive  of  the  wide  knowledge  and  popularity 
of  this  historic  town,  and  the  abiding  interest  of  scattered  thousands 
in  its  welfare.  Her  sons  have  gone  forth  to  dare  and  to  do 
upon  every  field  of  honorable  enterprise.  Thousands  of  pupils 
have  pursued  their  studies  here,  and  carry  precious  memories  of 
the  schools,  of  teachers,  and  influences,  —  in  a  word,  of  Andover. 
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In  this  rapid  and  general  view  of  the  town,*  all  that  will  be 
attempted  is  to  connect  the  past  with  the  present,  and  to  give 
a  picture  of  Andover  as  it  is  to-day. f 

The  natural  attractions  of  the  town  are  great  and  permanent 
in  their  character.    There  are  neither  gold  mines  nor  alarming 
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precipices,  but  there  are  graceful  rivers,  a  quiet  rolling  landscape, 
and  extensive  views,  shaded  walks,  and  charming  drives,  because 
there  are  "  more  roads  than  in  any  other  town  in  New  England  ;" 
the  air  is  clear  and  bracing,  the  sunsets  once  seen  are  not  soon 
forgotten,  the  wild-flowers  spring  in  abundance,  and  the  autumnal 
glory  draws  many  visitors  to  the  town. 

When  Washington  made  his  tour  of  the  Eastern  States, 
after  his  inauguration,  he  passed  through  Andover  on  his  way 
from  Haverhill  to  Lexington.  He  spent  the  night  at  the  Abbott 
tavern,  and  left  upon  the  face  of  his  host's  little  daughter  a  kiss, 
which  she  was  so  reluctant  to  lose  that  for  a  week  she  did  not 
wash  her  face.  In  his  account  of  this  trip  he  makes  special 
mention  of  the  beautiful  country  through  which  he  was  passing. 

*  In  the  February  number  of  this  magazine  will  be  found  an  interesting  article  upon 
Abbott  Academy,  and  in  following  numbers  articles,  now  in  course  of  preparation,  will  be 
published  upon  the  Theological  Seminary  and  Phillips  Academy. 

t  The  history  of  the  town  has  been  carefully  written  by  Miss  Sarah  Loring  Bailey,  and  her 
volume  of"  Historical  Sketches  of  Andover  "  is  very  valuable. 
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All  that  is  most  characteristic  in  our  New  England  landscape  finds  its  repre- 
sentation here.  Its  rugged  granite  breaks  with  hard  lines  through  the  stubborn 
soil.  Its  sweep  of  hill  and  valley  fills  the  eye  with  various  beauty.  Its  lakes 
catch  its  sunlight  upon  generous  bosoms.  Its  rivers  are  New  England  rivers, 
ready  for  work,  and  yet  not  destitute  of  beauty.* 

The  "  Hill "  is  one  mile  from  the  depot,  a  very  uphill  way,  but  one 
which  it  is  well  worth  the  stranger's  while  to  travel.    Upon  its  top 


PHILLIPS  ACADEMY. 

is  a  tract  of  about  two  hundred  acres,  the  property  of  Phillips 
Academy,  upon  which  stand  the  various  buildings  of  the  institu- 
tion, now  nearly  seventy  in  number. 

Prof.  Keep,  in  a  recent  article,  says :  — 


The  wide  prospect  from  Andover  Hill  is  suggestive  of  the  world-wide  fame  of 
the  school ;  and  the  lovely  elm-shaded  park,  in  which  stand  the  buildings  of  the 
Theological  Seminary,  and  the  church  where  the  members  of  the  academy  wor- 
ship, is  a  hardly  less  peaceful  and  charming  scholar's  retreat  than  are  those  of  the 
college  gardens  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 


*  Phillips  Brooks, 
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This  elm-shaded  park  is  the  beautiful  campus  of  seven  or 
eight  acres.  In  the  background  are  all  the  buildings  of  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  except  Brechin  Hall,  and  in  front  of  them  is  the 


OLD    STONE  ACADEMY. 


avenue  of  elms  which  makes  the  "  Gothic  window."  Nothing  of 
its  kind  could  be  more  beautiful.  Overhead  are  the  interlaced 
branches  of  the  lofty  trees,  the  end  of  the  avenue  forming  the 
exquisite  window,  through  which  extends  a  long  vista.  On  either 
side  of  the  mullion  one  has  the  view  of  a  church  in  the  distance ; 
and  in  the  valley  of  the  Merrimac  nestles  the  city  of  Lawrence. 

Not  far  remote  is  "  Carter's  Hill,"  with  its  commanding  view  and 
unbroken  quiet,  and  destined  to  become  a  favorite  summer  resort, 
for  such  as  wish  to  enjoy  some  of  New  England's  choicest  scenery, 
to  know  some  of  its  purest  life,  and  to  keep  within  an  hour's 
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ride  of  Boston.  Within  easy  view  are  Monadnock,  Wachusett,  and 
other  smaller  mountains ;  the  beautiful  Merrimac  River,  with 
its  populous  valley,  and  the  graceful,  busy  Shawshin,  where  it 
was  said,  the  Devil  baptized  the  witches,  —  contemptible  when 
thought  of  as  the  object  of  great  Boston's  covetous  desire,  but 
important  in  its  relation  to  the  several  mills  upon  its  course,  and 
for  its  contribution  to  the  general  beauty. 

"  Indian  Ridge  "  is  one  of  the  series  of  lenticular  hills,  which 
continues  to  the  north-east  as  far  as  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  and  in  an 


LIEUT.-GOV.  PHILLIPS. 


irregular  course  may  be  traced  westward  to  the  Connecticut 
River. 

This  ridge  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  spot  of  Indian  en- 
campments, and  is  within  a  tract  of  land  now  owned  by  the  town, 
and  intended  as  a  park.  Near  it  is  the  "  Red  Spring,"  and  a 
mile  or  two  north-east  is  "  Den  Rock,"  all  of  which  are  frequently 
visited  by  holiday  bands  of  children,  and  by  students  in  hours  of 
recreation. 

The  Andover  records  date  from  1639,  and  the  town  was  incor- 
porated May  6,  1646.  The  story  of  Andover's  progress  from  its 
foundation  until  the  present,  is  full  of  interest.  The  town's  part 
in  all  the  early  movements  was  most  creditable,  and  full  of  intelli- 
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gence.  At  the  close  of  a  century  of  its  life  we  find  great 
vigilance  as  to  the  character  of  its  growing  population. 

The  authorities  believed  that  whatsoever  a  town  soweth,  that 
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shall  it  also  reap.  It  was  therefore  in  vain  that  the  "  pauper 
immigrant"  or  "  criminal  classes"  knocked  for  admittance.  It  is 
said  that  the  town  was  "  made  up  at  the  beginning  of  '  choice 
men,'  «  very  desirable '  and  '  good  Christians.'  "* 

"The  selectmen  were  empowered  to  examine  into  the  character 
and  habits  of  all  persons  seeking  residence,  and  to  admit  none  who 
were  idle  or  immoral. 

Andover,  the  30th  of  January,  1719-20. 

To  Mr.  Ebexezer  Lovejov,  constable. 

Greeting  :  —  Whereas  there  are  severall  Persons  com  to  Reside  in  our 
Towne  and  we  feare  a  futer  charge  and  as  the  Law  directs  to  prevent  such 
charge,  you  are  Requested  in  his  Majesty's  name  forthwith  to  warn  the  severall 
persons  under  wrighten  :  to  depart  out  of  our  Town  as  the  law  directs  to, 
least  they  prove  a  futer  charge  to  the  Towne. 
[Signed  by  the  Selectmen.] 

"  The  town  also  encouraged  desirable  persons  to  settle  by  mak- 
ing them  grants  of  land,  etc.  Ministers  and  masters  of  gram- 
mar schools  were  exempt  from  taxation." 


*  Historical  Sketches,  p.  145. 
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In  few  places  can  the  local  features  of  the  great  Revolutionary 
struggle  be  as  well  studied  as  in  the  ample  and  well-preserved 
records  of  Andover.  It  would  take  many  pages  to  tell  what  the 
town  did  in  council  and  on  the  field,  in  business,  and  at  the  fire- 
side, to  encourage  the  patriots.  So  loyal  was  the  town  that  its 
citizens  were  greatly  trusted,  and  a  portion  of  Harvard  College 
library  was  sent  there  for  its  greater  safety. 

A  pleasant  description  of  the  town  is  given  by  Thomas  Hough- 
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ton,  an  Englishman,  who,  writing  from  Andover  in  1789,  mentions 
several  characteristics  of  the  people  at  that  period.  He  says : 
"  One  thing  I  must  observe,  which,  I  think,  wants  rectifying,  that 
is,  their  pluming  pride  when  adjoined  to  apparent  poverty,  —  no 
uncommon  case  !  " 

He  adds  that  they  grow  "  their  own  wool,  which  they  also  get 
spun,  weaved,  and  dyed,  and  both  the  gentlemen  I  am  with,  Hon. 
Samuel  Phillips  and  his  father,  who  is  a  justice  of  the  peace,  gen- 
erally appear  in  their  own  manufacture,  in  imitation  of  the 
British." 


SOUTH    CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH 

"As  to  property,  it  seems  so  well  secured  from  principle  in  the 
people  that  there  is  not  such  use  of  locks  and  bolts  as  in  England. 
Even  where  I  am,  we  have  five  out-door  and  sixty-two  sash 
windows  ;  yet  all  the  barage  on  the  doors  is  a  wood  catch  on  the 
door-snek." 

"  Oh,  what  a  country  has  Britain  lost  by  her  folly  !    But  this  is 
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too  large  a  field  to  dwell  on  in  a  letter ;  the  subject,  from  even 
poor  me,  would  easily  draw  forth  a  volume."* 

Among  the  early  students  in  Harvard  College,  from  Andover, 
was  one  who  was  destined  to  immortal  renown.  When  the 
rebellious  spirit  against  England  began  to  rise,  Samuel  Phillips, 
whose  father,  by  the  same  name,  was  then  the  representative  to 
the  General  Court,  was  one  of  the  most  earnest  to  fan  the  sacred 
flame.  Choosing  "  Liberty"  as  the  theme,  while  in  college  he 
wrote :  "  We  should  watch  against  every  encroachment,  and  with 
the  fortitude  of  calm,  intrepid  resolution  oppose  them.  Unborn 
generations  will  either  bless  us  for  our  activity  and  magnanimity, 
or  curse  us  for  our  pusillanimity." 

In  1775  he  is  chosen  to  represent  the  town  in  Provincial 
Congress,  to  be  held  at  the  meeting-house  in  Watertown. 

His  great  life-work  now  began,  a  work  which  will  be  more 
fully  described  hereafter.  In  all  the  relations  and  duties  of 
student,  patriot,  business  man,  judge,  lieutenant-governor,  and 
founder  of  Phillips  Academy,  he  won  for  himself  a  good  report, 
and  helped  to  lay  lasting  foundations. 

"  Phillips  School,"  as  it  was  at  first  called,  was  opened  April  30, 
1778,  in  a  "  rude  building  of  one  story  about  30  X  25  feet,  done 
off  temporarily  in  the  plainest  manner  for  the  purpose,  and  not 
intended  for  more  than  thirty  or  forty  scholars."  From  this  small 
beginning  the  school  has  developed  into  the  widely-famed 
Academy,  which  numbers  more  than  three  thousand  graduates, 
and  under  whose  instruction  have  passed  about  eleven  thousand 
pupils.  The  limits  of  this  article  prevent  a  notice  of  those  alumni 
who  have  become  justly  famous,  and  also  of  the  very  strong 
faculty  of  instructors,  at  whose  head  stands  one  of  the  foremost 
of  American  educators,  under  whose  wise  direction  Phillips  is 
fast  becoming  the  synonyme  of  Rugby,  and  is  already  one  of 
the  important  sources  of  supply  of  student-life  for  Harvard  and 
Yale. 

In  1785  the  "joiner's  shop "  gave  place  to  a  new  academy, 
which  stood  west  of  where  Brechin  Hall  now  stands,  and  which 
was  burned  in  1818.  The  third  academy,  erected  in  the  same 
year,  is  now  used  as  the  gymnasium.  In  1865  the  present 
academy  came  into  being.    It  is  a  noble  structure,  with  excellent 

*  Sketches  of  Andover,  pp.  402-3. 
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facilities  for  educational  work.  Its  spacious  hall,  where  occur  the 
commencement  exercises,  and  the  annual  contests  for  the  various 
prizes,  is  adorned  by  the  portraits  of  many  of  the  Academy's 
illustrious  dead. 

The  new  laboratory  is  a  part,  already  finished,  of  the  proposed 
building,  for  the  use  of  the  classes  in  the  natural  sciences. 

For  want  of  funds  in  hand,  only  the  east  wing  has  been  built, 
and  this  is  now  occupied  by  the  class  in  analytical  chemistry. 
When  completed,  the  building  will  be  a  beautiful  and  a  convenient 
structure.  The  walls  will  be  of  pressed  brick  laid  in  red  mortar, 
with  dark  granite  base,  and  Nova  Scotia  sandstone  trimmings. 
The  roof  will  be  covered  with  Monson  slate.  The  basement  will 
be  eleven  feet  high,  mostly  above  ground,  and  will  serve  for  the 
force-pump,  heating  apparatus,  and  for  rough  storage. 

The  chemical  laboratory  will  occupy  the  main  floor,  and  will  be 
a  room  40  X  30  feet.  Abundant  light  and  air  are  to  be  supplied 
by  windows  on  three  sides,  and  the  system  of  ventilation  will  be 
excellent. 

The  advantages  aimed  at  in  this  building  are,  ample  space,  free- 
dom from  dampness,  abundant  light,  the  means  of  speedy  and 
complete  ventilation,  good  drainage,  a  minimum  of  absorbing  sur- 
faces, and  a  minimum  of  fire  risk.  The  building,  when  completed, 
will  have  a  small  side-room  for  books  and  balances,  a  private 
laboratory  for  the  instructor  in  charge,  a  spacious  lecture-room,  a 
drawing-room,  cabinets  for  the  various  collections  in  geology, 
mineralogy,  etc.,  now  inconveniently  distant,  a  dry  store-room, 
also  corridors,  closets,  and  janitor's  quarters,  complete. 

The  chaste  and  time-honored  seal  of  Phillips  Academy  was  the 
gift  of  John  Lowell  and  Oliver  Wendell,  the  grandfathers  of 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes ;  and  probably,  though  not  certainly,  was 
engraved  by  Paul  Revere. 

In  1S07  the  "  Class  in  Theology"  became  a  distinct  institution,  the  first  of  the 
kind  in  the  world,  whose  invested  endowment  now  reaches  nearly  a  million 
dollars  and  which  has  graduated  nearly  2,000  students.  The  Theological 
Seminary  has  passed  her  75th  anniversary ;  yet,  as  a  representative  and  defender 
of  whatever  is  most  vigorous,  active,  and  progressive  in  Christian  orthodoxy,  she 
holds  an  aegis  that  is  ageless,  and  a  sceptre  imperishable.  And  it  is  said  that 
no  one  man  now  living  can  read  even  the  alphabets  of  all  the  languages  through 
which  her  sons  have  sought  to  interpret  the  Word  of  God  to  the  world.  Previous 
to  1807  the  Academy  itself  did  a  most  important  work  in  educating  young  men 
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for  the  Christian  ministry,  and  has  contributed  to  the  education  of  more  clergy- 
men than  any  similar  school.  The  Academy  has  also  been  a  large  feeder  of  the 
Seminary  and  other  theological  schools,  and  for  long  periods  has  graduated 
every  year  from  five  to  fifteen  young  men  who  have  become  ministers.  Indeed 
the  Academy  has  been  called,  not  without  reason,  itself  a  Seminary.* 

As  another  article  will  be  written  upon  the  founders  and  in- 
structors of  the  Seminary,  we  shall  in  this  speak  only  of  the  build- 
ings. At  the  north  end  of  the  long,  elm-shaded  avenue  stands  the 
chapel.  It  is  built  in  the  Gothic  style,  of  Andover  stone,  trimmed 
with  sandstone  from  Connecticut  and  Ohio.  It  was  dedicated  in 
1876,  and  is  by  far  the  most  beautiful,  ecclesiastical  structure  in  the 
town.  The  audience  worshipping  in  it  is  composed  of  professors 
and  their  families,  the  students  of  the  institutions,  and  a  few  families 
living  near. 

Then  follow  Phillips  Hall  and  Bartlett  Hall,  and  between 
them  is  Bartlett  Chapel,  the  two  former  serving  as  dormitories, 
and  the  latter  for  lecture  and  recitation  rooms.  Nearly  opposite 
the  south  end  of  the  avenue  is  the  gymnasium,  and  in  the 
foreground,  nearer  the  main  street,  is  the  imposing  library  building 
Brechin  Hall. 

Over  three  thousand  students  have  been  connected  with  this 
institution,  and  the  illustrations  which  accompany  this  article 
will  awaken  tender  and  precious  memories  in  the  minds  of  many 
readers. 

In  1830  it  was  determined  to  open  a  school  in  connection 
with  Phillips  Academy,  for  the  training  of  teachers.  The 
Stone  Academy  was  erected  on  the  square  nearly  opposite  the 
present  academy,  and  a  dwelling-house,  also  built  of  stone, 
was  used  as  the  workshop  of  the  students.  This  house  afterwards 
became  the  residence  of  Prof.  C.  E.  Stowe,  D.D.,  and  his  talented 
wife.  It  was  while  living  here  that  she  wrote  her  "  Key  to  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,"  and  received  the  kind  and  unkind  notices  of  her 
great  work. 

This  school  was  discontinued  in  1842,  for  lack  of  funds,  and 
the  building  was  used  as  the  head-quarters  of  the  Academy,  —  the 
recitations  being  made  in  what  is  now  the  gymnasium.  About 
twenty  years  ago  it  was  burned,  and  the  new  academy  erected. 

Among  the  buildings  in  town  which  have  been  made  historic 
is  what  is  known  as  "  the  old  Andover  Bookstore,"  —  so  called  to 

*  Prof.  E.  G.  Coy,  New  Englander,  July,  1885. 
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distinguish  it  from  the  present  publishing  house.  It  stands  on  the 
top  of  the  hill,  is  a  brick  structure,  and  is  now  used  as  a  dwelling- 
house. 

The  Andover  Press  has  always  been  closely  allied  with  the  literary  institutions 
of  the  town.  In  1809,  but  one  year  after  the  opening  of  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Mark  Newman,  who  for  fourteen  years  had  been  the  eminently  respected 
principal  (the  third)  of  Phillips  Academy,  resigned  his  office  and  engaged  in  the 
book  business,  in  which  he  continued  till  near  the  close  of  his  long  life  of  nearly 
eighty-seven  years.  He  died  in  1859.  Four  years  after  Dea.  Newman  opened 
his  bookstore,  Flagg  &  Gould  began  the  printing  business,  at  first  printing  for 
Dea.  Newman  and  others,  but  soon  for  themselves  as  publishers.  The  firm  of 
Flagg  &  Gould  remained  unchanged  for  twenty  years.  In  1833  lne>'  admitted 
as  partner  Mark  H.  Newman,  son  of  Dea.  Newman.  Mr.  Flagg  died  the  same 
year;  Gould  &  Newman  continued  the  business  till  1841.  They  were  suc- 
ceeded by  Allen,  Morrill,  &  Wardwell  in  1841,  W.  H.  Wardwell  in  1847,  Flagg 
&  Wardwell  in  1848,  W.  F.  Draper  in  1849. 

The  relations  of  the  publishing  business  to  the  Seminary  and  the  enthusiasm 
for  theological  learning  inspired  by  Prof.  Stuart  are  well  illustrated  in  the  title  of 
Newcome's  "Harmony  of  the  Gospels,"  published  soon  after  Flagg  &  Gould 
opened  their  printing-office  :  "A  Harmony  in  Greek  of  the  Gospels,  with  Notes, 
By  William  Newcome,  D.D.,  Dublin,  1778  :  Reprinted  from  the  Text  and  Select 
Various  Readings  of  Griesbach,  by  the  Junior  Class  in  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  Andover,  under  the  Superintendence  of  Moses  Stuart,  Associate  Professor  of 
Sacred  Literature  in  said  Seminary.  Andover:  Printed  by  Flagg  and  Gould. 
1 8 14."  This  was  probably  the  first  book  in  Greek  published  here.  Other  books 
have  occasionally  been  published  by  the  students  of  the  Seminary.  The  first 
book  in  Hebrew  printed  at  the  Andover  Press  was  Stuart's  Hebrew  Grammar, 
the  Professor  himself  superintending  the  type-setting.  Inspired  by  his  zeal,  Dr. 
Codman,  in  1821,  gave  to  the  Seminary  $2,000  for  the  purchase  of  type  to  be 
used  for  printing  the  Oriental  languages,  a  kind  of  work  then  new  in  this  country 
hence  the  name  "Codman  Press,'1  which  appears  on  the  books  of  early  date. 
Works  or  parts  of  works  were  printed  in  as  many  as  ten  Eastern  languages, 
a  speciality  at  Andover  which  has  been  continued  to  the  present  time.  Equally 
zealous  in  his  department  was  Dr.  Porter,  President,  and  Professor  of  Sacred 
Rhetoric,  in  directing  the  attention  of  the  clergy  to  the  study  of  pulpit  eloquence. 
He  published  largely  on  that  subject,  some  of  his  books  attaining  a  very  exten- 
sive sale.  Prof.  Stuart  also  published  here  his  Commentaries,  some  of  which,  at 
the  time,  greatly  agitated  the  theological  world.  They  still  abide  the  test  of  time 
and  survive  among  the  fittest.  Having  published  as  many  as  six  editions  of  his 
own  Hebrew  Grammars,  he  translated  that  of  Gesenius,  and,  in  connection  with 
Dr.  Robinson,  he  translated  also  the  first  edition  of  Winer's  New  Testament 
Greek  Grammar,  then  a  book  of  176  pages,  now,  in  its  seventh  —  Thayer's  —  edi- 
tion, one  of  746  pages.  Both  of  these  works  in  their  greatly  improved  form  still 
hold  the  foremost  rank  as  text-books  in  their  respective  departments. 

Not  far  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  different  works  of  8vo  size,  some  of  them 
containing  several  volumes,  among  these  the  "  Bibliotheca  Sacra,"  now  entering 
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on  its  forty-third  year,  until  lately  edited  by  Prof.  E.  A.  Park,  one  of  its  founders  ; 
over  one  hundred  and  fifty  books  of  i2mo  and  smaller  sizes,  and  more  than  two 
hundred  pamphlets,  have  been  published  in  Andover.  Many  of  these  works  were 
written  here  (also  many  others  published  elsewhere),  and  were  the  outgrowth 
of  the  institutions  of  the  place. 

At  the  centennial  celebration  of  Phillips  Academy,  after  speak- 
ing of  the  literary  industry  of  the  faculty,  it  was  said,  "  There  have 
been  forty  professors,  but  their  wives  and  daughters,  six  women, 
have  published  books  which  have  had  a  circulation  of  at  least  a 
million  copies." 

The  Punchard  Free  School  was  opened  for  instruction  in  1856. 
It  is  the  High  School  of  the  town,  founded  and  endowed  by  Mr. 
Benjamin  H.  Punchard,  who  left  the  sum  of  $70,000  for  the 
founding  of  a  free  school.  The  school-house  is  beautifully  situ- 
ated on  Punchard  avenue,  and  hundreds  of  Andover's  boys  and 
girls  have  received  great  benefit  from  Mr.  Punchard's  wise  gen- 
erosity. 

William  G.  Goldsmith,  A.M.,  of  Andover,  who  was  the  fourth 
principal,  and  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  was  elected  in  1858. 
He  resigned  in  1870,  but  was  reelected  in  1 871 ,  and  served  until 
his  recent  appointment  to  the  service  of  the  Government.  The 
universal  respect  and  affection  of  the  numerous  alumni  of  "  Pun- 
chard "  are  the  well-earned  eulogy  of  his  faithful  work. 

Its  character  for  good  citizenship  has  never  been  lost  by 
Andover.  There  is  a  sensitiveness  to  evil  and  a  vigilant  eye  for 
immoralities,  which  form  the  best  possible  safeguards  for  a  town's 
good  name. 

The  policy  of  the  town  is  at  once  conservative  and  progressive. 
The  majority  sentiment  is  easily  that  of  an  intelligent  class  of 
people,  who  earnestly  seek  true  progress  in  all  directions,  but 
prefer  that  all  foolish  experiments  should  be  made  by  other 
communities. 

The  business  of  the  town  is  such  as  the  local  demands  would 
naturally  create,  and  in  addition  are  the  large  manufacturing 
interests,  at  Ballard  Vale :  the  Tyer  Rubber  Company,  the 
Stevens  Mills  of  Marland  Village,  and  the  Mills  of  Smith,  Dove, 
&  Co.,  the  makers  of  the  well-known  "  Andover  Thread." 
All  these  firms  have  secured  such  a  reputation  for  their  goods 
that  while  a  period  of  business  depression  may  lessen  the  profits 
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it  has  little  effect  upon  the  number  of  hands  employed.  The 
present  population  of  Andover  is  5,711.  The  growth  of  the  town 
is  not  rapid,  but  has  been  more  so  of  late  than  formerly.  The 
student  and  business  elements  steadily  increase,  and  the  farm- 
houses in  the  remote  parts  of  the  town  are  favorite  summer 
resorts  of  such  persons  as  business  connections  keep  close  to  Bos- 
ton, but  who  wish  to  escape  the  heat  and  noise  of  the  city. 

The  number  of  voters  is  893,  and  of  a  total  vote  of  468  upon 
the  question,  "  Shall  licenses  be  granted  for  the  sale  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  in  this  town?"  the  recent  declaration  was  Yes,  141, 
No,  327.  The  desire  for  improvement  in  the  town  can  easily  be 
inferred  from  a  statement  of  the  appropriations  for  the  current 
year.  They  amounted  to  $77,283.67,  of  which  the  following  are 
items :  — 

Voted  to  appropriate  the  following  sums  for  the  different  departments :  For 
schools,  $10,700;  school-houses,  $1,800;  school-books,  $1,000;  sidewalks, 
$1,000;  removing  snow,  $800;  town-officers,  $2,500;  town-house,  $600;  fire 
department,  $3,500;  street  lamps,  $950;  printing  and  stationery,  $500;  Spring 
Grove  cemetery,  and  avails  of  sales  of  lots,  $300 ;  Memorial  Day,  $175  ;  State  aid, 
$1,400  ;  additional  pay  to  soldiers,  $600  ;  almshouse  expenses,  $4,500  ;  almshouse, 
relief  out  of,  $3,000;  repairs  on  almshouse,  $500;  hay-scales,  $50;  State  tax, 
$6,000  ;  county  tax,  $6,000  ;  adjustment  of  taxes,  $500 ;  discount  on  taxes,  $2,000  ; 
abatement  of  taxes,  $400;  interest  on  notes  and  funds,  $2,000;  insurance,  $200; 
miscellaneous,  $1,500;  fire-engine  for  Ballard  Vale,  $4,000;  highways  and 
bridges,  $10,000;  water-supply,  $10,000;  tree-planting,  $100;  new  streets,  $625; 
etc 

For  six  years  past —  1880-85  — the  taxes  have  averaged  only 
$7.25  per  $1,000,  —  on  a  low  valuation  of  property.  For 
healthfulness  the  town  stands  near,  if  not  quite  at  the  head 
of  the  list,  in  the  vital  statistics  of  the  State.  When  the 
writer  was  about  to  make  Andover  his  place  of  residence  he 
was  heartily  congratulated  by  a  friend :  "  People  never  die 
in  Andover,"  said  he,  "  from  disease.  They  live  on,  and 
on,  and  on,  until  their  friends  weary  of  them,  and  shoot  them." 
No  one  has  been  shot  recently  in  Andover,  and  some  have  died ; 
but  the  town  is  remarkable  for  its  healthfulness.  In  1885  there 
were  81  deaths,  and  the  average  age  was  48+  years;  while  40  were 
60  years  old,  and  upwards;  27  were  over  70;  24  were  over  75  ; 
13  were  over  80;  4  were  over  85,  and  2  were  over  90.  The 
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records  of  the  largest  Sabbath  school  in  town  show  only  three 
deaths  of  persons  under  20  years  of  age,  for  at  least  eight,  and 
possibly  ten  years.  The  two  funerals  which  the  writer  last 
attended  were  of  persons  aged  89  and  101.  The  Catholic  priest 
informs  me  that  an  entire  year  has  passed  without  the  occurrence 
of  death  in  his  parish.  To  show  that  the  statistics  of  1885  are 
not  exceptionally  favorable  to  the  name  of  the  town,  let  us  take  a 
longer  period,  —  say  of  six  years,  1879-85.  During  this  period 
the  death-rate  has  been  14.45  per  1,000,  which  gives  an  average 
number  of  deaths  for  each  year,  of  79;  and  within  this  period  159 
deaths  have  been  of  persons  over  70  years  of  age.  Since  the  new 
year  came  in  15  persons  have  died,  and  the  average  age  of  5  was 
over  90  years. 

Each  of  the  nine  churches  in  Andover  has  an  interesting 
history.  Of  these  five  are  of  the  Congregational  order,  and 
their  enrolled  membership  numbers  1,099,  nearly  one-fifth  of 
the  entire  population.  When  to  this  is  added  the  membership 
of  the  Episcopal,  Baptist,  Methodist  and  Catholic  churches 
it  is  probable  that  one  person  in  four,  of  whatever  age  or  nation- 
ality, is  a  member  of  some  church.  The  enrolment  of  the 
Sabbath  Schools  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  churches. 

This  is  owing  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  "  foreign  element"  in 
Andover  consists  largely  of  Scotchmen,  who  love  the  kirk ;  and 
also  because  the  educational  facilities  of  Andover  are  such  as  to 
draw  hither  persons  of  intelligence,  and  of  literary  tastes  and 
habits. 

The  town  is  well  supplied  with  libraries.  The  Memorial  Hall 
was  built  to  commemorate  the  Andover  defenders  of  the  national 
flag,  and  contains  a  free  reading-room,  well  supplied  with  current 
issues  of  the  press,  and  a  free  public  library,  containing  5,259 
pamphlets,  and  9,185  volumes,  to  which  additions  are  constantly 
being  made. 

In  1865  the  Library  building  of  the  Theological  Seminary  was 
erected,  through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  John  Dove  and  Messrs. 
John  and  Peter  Smith,  at  the  cost  of  $60,000.  It  was  named 
"  Brechin  Hall, "  from  their  native  town  in  Scotland. 

Its  shelves  contain  more  than  43,000  volumes,  the  gentlemen 
who  built  the  library  having  given  large  sums  for  the  purchase  of 
books.    On  its  walls  hang  the  portraits  of  many  of  its  founders 
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and  professors,  and  on  the  lower  floor  is  a  valuable  museum  and 
reference  library.  Besides  these  are  various  private  libraries  ;  and 
there  is  a  community  of  taste,  which  brings  all  valuable  books  to 
the  town  in  some  connection. 

Another  educational  element  is  that  of  the  public  lectures. 
The  People's  Course  is  a  thrifty  annual,  which,  each  autumn, 
provides  a  series  of  ten  entertainments  at  merely  nominal  prices. 
During  the  past  year  there  has  also  been  a  course  of  Emergency 
Lectures ;  and  various  others,  upon  many  topics,  detached  from 
the  established  courses,  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  Abbot 
Academy  provides  its  annual  and  popular  series  of  public  "  Piano 
Recitals,  "  under  the  oversight  of  its  efficient  professor,  S.  M.  Downs. 

Phillips  Academy  has  its  annual  contests  for  the  "  Draper 
Prizes  "  and  the  "  Means  Prizes,"  and  a  year  seldom  passes  in  the 
history  of  the  Theological  Seminary  without  one  or  more  courses 
of  special  lectures,  in  addition  to  those  which  are  in  constant  prog- 
ress, under  the  regular  instructors  of  this  and  of  the  other  institu- 
tions. Nor  should  the  anniversaries,  with  all  the  strangers  and 
alumni  they  bring,  the  stir  they  make,  the  congratulations  and  the 
partings,  be  forgotten. 

So  it  is  that  all  the  important  phases  of  our  best  American  life 
are  found  in  the  history  and  enterprise  of  this  illustrious  town. 
Here  one  may  find  the  house  in  which  have  lived  seven  genera- 
tions, the  head  of  the  family  bearing  the  same  name  ;  and  the  home 
of  the  recent  immigrant.  The  educational  and  business  interests 
are  nobly  conducted  and  carried  to  great  success,  and  the  current 
life  is  representative  of  good  old  customs  and  earnest  strivings 
for  the  best  things. 

A  careful  study  of  Andover  life,  such  as  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks, 
D.D.,  had  evidently  made  before  writing  his  address  for  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Memorial  Hall,  leads  one  to  feel,  what  he  has  so  well 
stated :  — 

"  The  more  we  look  into  the  history  of  Andover  the  more  we 
feel  how  thoroughly  it  is  a  characteristic  New  England  town.  If 
I  wanted  to  give  a  foreigner  some  clear  idea  of  what  that  excellent 
institution  a  New  England  town  really  is,  in  its  history  and  in  its 
character,  in  its  enterprise  and  its  sobriety,  in  its  godliness  and  its 
manliness,  I  should  be  sure  that  I  could  do  it  if  I  could  make 
him  perfectly  familiar  with  the  past  and  the  present  of  Andover." 
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BY  REV.  H.  HEWITT. 

GOETHE'S  famous  saying,  that  "Talent  forms  itself  in  solitude; 
character,  in  the  stream  of  life,"  *  has  often  found  striking  exempli- 
fication both  in  the  narrow  sphere  of  individual  existence,  and  on 
the  broader  and  more  conspicuous  stage  of  national  affairs ;  but 
perhaps  the  truth  it  contains  has  seldom  been  more  amply  illus- 
trated than  during  the  stormy  days  of  the  American  Revolution. 
Great  political  convulsions  sift  peoples  as  the  wind  sifts  the  wheat 
on  the  summer  threshing-floor,  bringing  into  prominence  their 
best  as  well  as  their  worst  features.  They  furnish  occasion  for 
the  development  and  display  of  all  that  is  noblest  in  mankind, 
and  they  offer  equal  scope  and  opportunity  to  all  the  baser  sus- 
ceptibilities and  passions  of  our  nature.  They  furnish  a  broader 
platform  on  which  to  act,  and  originate  more  exciting  topics  to 
occupy  and  elevate  the  mind,  than  are  afforded  by  an  orderly  and 
undisturbed  condition  of  society;  and  they  are  certainly  better 
fitted  to  create  that  energy  of  will  and  heroism  of  purpose  with- 
out which  nothing  noble,  beneficent,  and  lasting  can  ever  be 
accomplished. 

Never,  perhaps,  has  this  effect  been  produced  in  a  more  im- 
pressive manner,  or  to  a  fuller  extent,  than  during  the  anxious 
years  when  the  American  colonies  were  slowly  feeling  and  fight- 
ing their  way  to  the  status  of  an  independent  nation.  A  new 
order  of  manhood  appeared,  shaped  by  the  dangers  and  diffi- 
culties of  the  time.  The  crisis  called  for  men  of  courage  and 
capacity,  of  wise  council,  of  prompt  and  decisive  action,  and 
these  men  were  forthcoming,  as  if  providentially  prepared  for  the 
hour  and  the  occasion.  Of  these,  one  of  the  earliest  on  the  scene, 
and,  for  a  time,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  able  of  the  popular 
leaders,  was  James  Otis,  Junior.  Though,  in  consequence  of  the 
sad  affliction  that  darkened  and  distressed  his  later  days,  his  labors 
in  the  cause  of  American  independence  were  prematurely  closed, 

*  "  Es  bildet  ein  Talent  sich  in  der  Stille, 

Sich  ein  Charakter  in  dem  Strom  der  Welt." 
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and  he  was  not  permitted  to  share  in  the  consummation  of  the 
conflict  in  which  he  had  played  so  prominent,  and  spirited,  and 
successful  a  part,  he  still  deserves  to  be  remembered  with  grati- 
tude and  affection  by  the  nation,  now  grown  big,  at  whose  birth 
he  so  nobly  played  the  part  of  midwife.  James  Otis  was  born  at 
Great  Marshes,  now  known  as  West  Barnstable,  February  5,  1725 
(old  style,  February  5,  1724).  His  ancestor,  John  Otis,  came 
from  England  about  the  year  1657,  and  settled  in  the  town  of 
Hingham.  The  family  was  from  the  first  distinguished  by  public 
spirit,  and  by  aptitude  for  places  of  trust  and  responsibility  in  the 
public  service.  Besides  the  important  offices  of  Judge  of  the 
Common  Pleas  and  Judge  of  Probate,  John  Otis  had  the  honor 
of  holding  a  seat  in  the  Council  of  the  Province  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  His  son,  James  Otis,  born  1702,  stood 
equally  prominent  in  his  public  capacity,  being  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Bar,  an  officer  of  the  Militia,  a  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas  and  of  Probate,  and  a  Councillor  of  the  Province. 
He  married  Mary  Allyne,  by  whom  he  had  a  large  family, 
James,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  being  the  eldest  and  most 
celebrated.  Samuel  Allyne,  the  youngest  of  the  thirteen  children, 
served  for  some  time  as  secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  The  eldest  daughter,  Mercy,  displayed  an  aptitude  for 
politics  and  literature,  in  which  she  acquired  considerable  repu- 
tation in  those  unquiet  and  exciting  days,  vigorously  indorsing 
and  seconding  the  action  of  her  brother,  and  her  husband,  James 
Warren,  in  the  Provincial  Council.  She  was  the  anonymous 
author  of  "  The  Group,"  a  stinging  political  satire,  published  in 
1775,  and  in  1805  she  produced  a  "History  of  the  American 
Revolution." 

Of  the  habits,  character,  and  status  of  Otis,  as  a  student  at 
Harvard,  whither  he  went  in  his  fourteenth  year,  little  is  known, 
except  what  has  descended  to  us  in  the  shape  of  anecdote,  such 
as  the  story  of  his  playing  the  violin  for  a  small  party  of  young 
friends  on  one  occasion,  and  suddenly  stopping  the  dance  by 
dropping  the  instrument,  and  exclaiming,  "  So  fiddled  Orpheus, 
and  so  danced  the  brutes."  He,  however,  managed  to  graduate 
with  honors  in  1743,  and  to  carry  off  his  Arts  degree  in  1746. 
About  two  years  after  leaving  college  he  commenced  the  study 
of  the  law  in  the  office  of  Jeremiah  Gridley,  a  lawyer  of  some  re- 
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pute,  who,  later  on,  as  Attorney-General,  defended  the  famous 
"  apple  of  discord,"  the  "  Writs  of  Assistance,"  which  Otis  so 
brilliantly  and  successfully  impeached.  He  resided  for  a  short 
period,  1748-9,  in  the  town  of  Plymouth;  but  the  place  of  Pilgrim 
fame  was  at  that  time  too  slow  and  dull  a  place  for  the  quick  and 
active  mind  and  ardent  and  ambitious  temper  of  the  rising  young 
lawyer,  and  he  removed  to  Boston,  soon  to  be  absorbed  with  the 
duties  and  difficulties  of  a  large  and  lucrative  practice,  and 
esteemed  and  admired  as  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  his 
profession.  Nor  was  the  public  confidence  in  him  misplaced,  or 
his  popularity  without  warrant.  Governor  Hutchinson,  who  knew 
him  only  in  the  capacity  of  a  powerful  personal  and  political 
opponent,  was  yet  obliged  to  yield  homage  to  his  public  and  pro- 
fessional virtues,  frankly  declaring  that  "  He  never  knew  fairer  or 
more  noble  conduct  in  a  pleader  than  in  Otis ;  that  he  always  de- 
fended his  causes  solely  on  their  broad  and  substantial  founda- 
tions." Among  other  stories  and  items  of  fact  put  forth  in 
evidence  of  his  contempt  of  the  pettifogging  and  professional 
lying  so  common  in  these  degenerate  days,  is  the  following: 
Being  engaged  on  one  occasion  to  recover  the  amount  of  a  bill 
which  was  alleged  by  the  defendant  to  have  been  paid,  he  dis- 
covered, quite  accidentally,  among  his  client's  papers,  as  the  trial 
was  proceeding,  a  receipt  in  full  for  the  demand  before  the  court. 
The  paper  in  question  had  fallen  into  his  client's  hands  in  some 
way  or  another,  and  he  was  villanously  using  this  advantage  to 
wrong  his  neighbor.  As  soon  as  Otis  detected  the  trick  his  in- 
dignation burst  forth  like  a  scorching  flame,  "  You  are  a  pretty 
rascal !  "  he  said  ;  "  there  is  a  receipt  for  the  very  demand  now  before 
the  court." 

Otis'  happiness,  however,  such  as  it  was,  lay  outside  his  home. 
His  marriage  with  Ruth  Cunningham,  which  took  place  in  1755, 
was  far  from  being  happy.  Incompatibility  of  temper,  and  radi- 
cal and  stubborn  differences  in  political  principle  and  sentiment, 
were  the  main  ingredients  in  the  chalice  of  bitterness  and  woe 
which  both,  doubtless,  helped  to  fill.  His  only  son,  a  youth  of 
promise,  entered  the  navy  as  midshipman,  and  died  at  eighteen. 
His  eldest  daughter,  Elizabeth,  married  a  loyalist,  Captain  Brown, 
who  was  wounded  at  Bunker  Hill,  —  an  alliance  that  much  dis- 
tressed him.    The  sad  fortune  of  his  second  daughter,  Mary,  was 
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another  source  of  grief.  She  had  married  Benjamin  Lincoln, 
eldest  son  of  General  Lincoln,  who  received  the  sword  of  General 
Cornwallis  at  the  surrender  of  Yorktown,  —  a  young  lawyer  of 
considerable  promise;  but  he  died  at  twenty-eight. 

It  is  necessary  to  remember  that  in  the  great  drama  of  the 
Revolution,  Otis  was  only  one  of  many  distinguished  actors,  and 
that,  in  order  to  appreciate  the  part  he  played  so  well,  we  shall 
require  to  give  a  brief  and  rapid  sketch  of  the  political  situation 
at  the  time.  The  sudden  assertion  of  the  spirit  of  liberty,  which 
the  British  Parliament  and  the  Provincial  Legislature,  acting  under 
its  direction  and  control,  strove  to  check  and  subdue,  was  the 
awakening  of  the  colonial  communities,  not  simply  to  a  conscious- 
ness of  their  political  rights,  but,  also,  of  a  new-born  power  to 
maintain  and  defend  them.  During  the  first  hundred  years  of 
colonial  history  King  and  Parliament,  occupied  with  affairs  of  an 
absorbing  character  at  home,  knew  little,  and  cared  even  less, 
about  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  the  men  and  women,  who,  for  the 
sake  of  conscience  and  religious  freedom,  had  left  the  land  of 
their  birth  and  best  affection,  and  were  engaged  in  a  heroic  con- 
test with  nature,  on  a  wild,  desolate,  and  distant  coast.  The  early 
colonists  were  left  to  a  liberty  almost  as  unfettered  as  the  wild 
animals  and  savage  tribes  whom  they  dislodged  from  their  native 
forests.  When,  however,  the  infant  communities  had  grown 
strong  and  prosperous,  and  had  initiated  a  system  of  commerce 
which  bade  fair  to  become  expansive  and  lucrative,  they  at  once 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  State  authorities  in  the  land  of  their 
origin.  When  the  conflict  with  Parliament  began,  the  rights  and 
immunities  claimed  by  the  American  colonies,  were  not  matters  of 
statute  and  charter.  The  prescriptive  right,  which  is  founded  in 
long-established  custom  and  usage,  rather  than  in  positive  enact- 
ment, was  the  ground  of  resistance  to  the  encroachments  of  the 
Provincial  Executive.  When  James  Otis,  in  pleading  against  the 
"  Writs  of  Assistance,"  said,  "  Taxation  without  representation  is 
tyranny,"  he  stated  a  great  political  principle ;  he  indicated  the 
great  palladium  of  popular  liberty;  but  deeper  than  that 
principle,  in  the  hearts  of  the  colonists,  lay  the  sense  of 
uneasiness  at  the  prospect  of  having  the  privileges  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  in  any  way  compromised,  disturbed,  or  imperilled. 
This  was  the  spirit  of  Franklin,  in  his  "  Hints  for  a  Reply  to  the 
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Protest  of  the  Lords  against  the  Repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act:  "  "  I 
will  freely  spend  nineteen  shillings  in  the  pound,"  said  he,  "  to 
defend  my  right  of  giving  or  refusing  the  other  shilling;  and,  after 
all,  if  I  cannot  defend  that  right,  I  can  retire  cheerfully  with  my 
little  family  into  the  boundless  woods  of  America,  which  are  sure 
to  afford  freedom  and  subsistence  to  any  man  who  can  bait  a  hook 
or  pull  a  trigger."  This  was  the  spirit  of  Otis  when  he  complained 
that  Parliament  regarded  the  British  colonies  in  America 
rather  as  "  a  parcel  of  small,  insignificant  conquered  islands,  than  as 
very  extensive  settlement  on  the  continent,"  with  a  future  of 
unlimited  development  in  store.  This,  too,  was  the  spirit  of 
Hawley,  when,  with  a  boldness  outstripping  that  of  Otis  himself, 
he  said,  "  The  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  has  no  right  to  legis- 
late for  us."  The  latter  sentence  is  memorable  as  being  the  first 
instance  in  which  the  power  of  the  British  Parliament  was  dis- 
tinctly denied  in  a  colonial  legislature. 

Still,  side  by  side  with  these  strong  assertions  of  independence, 
there  existed  curiously  enough  an  almost  equally  strong  feeling  of 
reluctance  to  sever  the  long-standing  relation  between  the  colonies 
and  the  mother  country.  England  was  still  "home,"  even  in  the 
language  of  James  Otis,  as  is  clear  from  his  correspondence,  in 
which  he  speaks  of  certain  legal  decisions  as  being  "  sent  home  for 
approbation."  Though  all  were  agreed  as  to  the  character  and 
tendency  of  such  acts  of  the  imperial  legislature  as  the  Stamp  Act, 
the  Revenue  Act,  the  Port  Bill,  and  the  Billeting  Bill,  hopes  were 
entertained  to  the  last  that  some  method  of  solution  would  be 
eventually  discovered  that  would  avert  the  disaster  of  revolution. 
"  In  America,"  said  Rev.  Andrew  Elliot,  a  popular  and  much- 
respected  minister  in  Boston,  "  the  people  glory  in  the  name,  and 
only  desire  to  enjoy  the  liberties  of  England."  And  he  added, 
significantly  enough,  "  Oppression  makes  wise  men  mad."  Even 
Thomas  Jefferson,  in  a  letter  to  John  Randolph,  as  late  as  1775, 
expressed  his  decided  preference  "  to  be  dependent  on  England 
under  proper  limitation,  to  being  dependent  on  any  other  nation, 
or  on  no  nation  whatsoever."  "We  strongly  enjoin  you,"  said  the 
Pennsylvania  Assembly,  November  9,  1775,  largely  influenced  by 
Farmer  Dickenson,  in  its  instructions  to  its  delegates,  "that  you, 
in  behalf  of  this  colony,  dissent  from  and  utterly  reject  any 
proposition,  should  such  be  made,  that  may  cause  or  lead  to  a 
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separation  from  our  mother  country,  or  a  change  of  the  form  of 
this  government."  In  almost  identical  words  the  Assembly  of  New 
Jersey  expressed  its  dread  of  "  separation  from  England."  "  For 
what  are  we  to  encounter  the  horrors  of  war?"  asked  a  writer  in 
the  New  York  Gazette,  April  8,  1776,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Oscar 
Straus,  in  his  admirable  little  work  on  "The  Origin  of  the  Ameri- 
can Republic."  "  It  is  a  form  of  government  which  Baron 
Montesquieu,  and  the  best  writers  on  the  subject,  have  shown  to  be 
attended  with  many  mischiefs  and  imperfections,  while  they  pay 
high  encomiums  on  the  excellency  of  the  British  Constitution 
The  Continental  Congress  has  never  lisped  the  least  desire  for 
independency  or  republicanism.  All  their  publications  breathe 
another  spirit."  What  strong  ground  the  Gazette  had  for  the 
above  statement  will  be  seen  from  the  words  of  the  address  sent 
to  the  British  Parliament  and  People  by  the  Congress  of  Delegates 
which  met  on  the  5th  September,  1774,  at  Carpenter's  Hall,  Phila- 
delphia. "  You  have  been  told,"  says  the  Congress,  "  that  we  are 
impatient  of  government  and  desirous  of  independence.  •  These 
are  calumnies.  Permit  us  to  be  free  as  yourselves,  and  we  shall 
esteem  a  union  with  you  to  be  our  greatest  glory  and  our  greatest 
happiness." 

It  is  always  the  unexpected  that  happens,  however,  and,  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  in  little  more  than  a  year  after  the  publication 
of  the  warnings  of  the  New  York  Gazette,  and  the  strong  depre- 
cations of  leading  colonists,  the  first  decisive  and  irrevocable  step 
towards  revolution  of  the  government  and  the  autonomy  and 
independence  of  the  colonies  was  taken.  On  July  4,  1776,  the 
Rubicon  was  passed :  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  pro- 
claimed. 

To  trace  the  causes  and  indicate  the  character  of  this  sudden 
and  irreversible  revulsion  of  feeling  is  to  relate  the  story  of  the 
public  career  of  James  Otis  as  primus  inter  pares  and  leader  of  the 
popular  party  in  the  Province  of  Massachusetts.  For  ten  years, 
with  the  exception  of  some  brief  intervals  of  popular  misunder- 
standing and  disfavor,  he  stood  forth  as  the  eloquent  exponent  and 
acknowledged  champion  of  the  popular  cause.  Long  prior  to 
1760  he  had  achieved  renown  as  a  lawyer,  and  the  skill  and  distinc- 
tion he  had  attained  in  his  profession  had  already  received  due 
and  appropriate  recognition  and  reward  in  his  appointment  to  the 
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Attorney- Generalship  of  the  Province.  In  that  year,  however, 
the  outcry  against  the  administration  of  the  Acts  of  Trade  became 
loud  and  general,  and  in  the  discontent  and  excitement  which 
prevailed  the  over-zealous  agents  of  the  Executive  came  into  col- 
lision with  the  people.  The  revival  of  an  old  "Act  for  the  better 
securing  and  encouraging  the  trade  of  His  Majesty's  colonies  in 
America,"  imposed  a  duty  of  sixpence  on  molasses  and  other 
articles  imported  from  the  French  and  Spanish  West  Indies.  As 
this  was  tantamount  to  doubling  the  price,  the  trade  was  forced 
into  contraband  channels,  and  vigorous  measures  had  to  be 
adopted  for  the  suppression  of  the  illicit  traffic.  A  third  of  the 
forfeited  goods  belonged  to  the  king,  and  were  appropriated  for 
the  benefit  of  the  colony;  a  third  belonged  to  the  governor;  and 
a  third  fell  to  the  informers.  But  as  that  portion  of  the  spoils 
which  accrued  to  the  colony  was  not  claimed,  the  money  was  used 
to  stimulate  the  zeal  and  vigilance  of  the  customs-officers.  These 
persons,  armed  with  "writs  of  assistance  "  issued  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  in  England,  were  empowered  to  enter  and  search 
any  private  house  suspected  of  containing  smuggled  goods,  and 
seize  whatever  articles  might  be  considered  contraband  within 
the  meaning  of  the  acts.  Against  these  proceedings  resistance 
was  bold  and  general,  suspected  householders  answering  the 
demand  of  the  customs-officers  by  closing  the  doors  in  their  faces. 
It  was  the  duty  of  Otis,  as  Advocate-General  of  the  Province,  to 
uphold  the  action  of  the  executive  government ;  but  he  refused  to 
argue  for  the  writs,  and  resigned.  On  his  resignation  becoming 
known  he  was  at  once  retained,  along  with  Oxenbridge  Thacher, 
to  defend  the  cause  of  the  people,  and  his  splendid  triumph  in 
this  capacity  made  him  the  popular  hero.  His  opponent,  as  has 
been  already  intimated,  was  his  old  friend,  Jeremiah  Gridley, 
King's  Attorney,  — a  lawyer  of  great  learning  and  acuteness.  An 
eye-witness  comments  on  the  sublime  spectacle  of  Otis,  spite  of 
the  difficulties  of  his  position,  the  excitement  of  the  hour,  and  the 
fire  and  vehemence  of  his  own  passionate  nature,  treating  his  old 
master  "  with  all  deference,  respect,  and  esteem,  but  confuting  all 
his  arguments,  and  reducing  him  to  silence,  and  Gridley,  on  the 
other  hand,  "  seeming  to  exult  inwardly  at  the  glory  and  triumph 
of  his  pupil." 

In  answering,  almost  at  the  outset,  a  charge  which  made  his  high- 
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est  public  virtue  his  fault,  —  the  charge  that  he  had  deserted* his 
office,  —  he  said :  "  I  renounced  that  office,  and  I  argue  this  cause 
from  the  same  principle,  and  I  argue  it  with  the  greater  pleasure  as 
it  is  in  favor  of  British  liberty  at  a  time  when  we  hear  the  greatest 
monarch  upon  earth  declaring  from  his  throne  that  he  glories  in 
the  name  of  Briton,  and  that  the  privileges  of  his  people  are 
dearer  to  him  than  the  most  valuable  prerogatives  of  his  crown ; 
and  it  is  in  opposition  to  a  kind  of  power,  the  exercise  of  which 
in  former  periods  of  English  history  cost  one  king  his  head,  and 
another  his  crown." 

The  only  principles  of  public  conduct  that  are  worthy  of  a  gen- 
tleman or  a  man  are  to  sacrifice  estate,  ease,  health,  and  applause, 
and  even  life  itself,  to  the  sacred  calls  of  his  country.  The  glow- 
ing and  oft-quoted  eulogy  of  John  Adams  on  this  great  argument, 
which  is  said  to  have  lasted  nearly  five  hours,  is  a  common- 
place of  history,  but  we  cannot  forbear  repeating  it.  "  Otis  was 
a  flame  of  fire ;  with  a  promptitude  of  classical  allusions,  a  depth 
of  research,  a  rapid  summary  of  historical  events  and  dates,  a 
profusion  of  legal  authorities,  a  prophetic  glance  of  his  eyes  into 
futurity,  and  a  rapid  torrent  of  impetuous  eloquence,  he  hurried 
away  all  before  him.  American  independence  was  then  and  there 
born.  Every  man  of  an  immense  crowded  audience  appeared  to 
me  to  go  away  as  I  did,  ready  to  take  up  arms  against  the  "  writs 
of  assistance."  The  speech,  says  Bowen,  "  gave  vitality  and  shape 
to  the  dim  sense  of  oppression  and  wrong  from  the  mother  country, 
which  already  rested  indistinctly  on  the  minds  of  the  colonists." 
"  It  breathed,"  says  Adams,  "  into  this  nation  the  breath  of  life." 

The  effect,  however,  which  John  Adams  and  other  admirers  of 
Otis  have  ascribed  to  his  great  legal  triumph  was  obviously  not 
the  one  Otis  himself  intended  it  to  produce.  There  was,  after  all, 
something  exceedingly  vague  and  uncertain  about  his  attitude  and 
principles  as  a  politician  and  a  statesman.  His  contemporaries 
felt  this,  and  somewhat  unfeelingly  accused  him  of  inconsistency. 
At  one  time  he  was  equally  censured  by  his  friends  and  by  foes. 
In  his  Ki  Vindication  of  the  Conduct  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay!'  published  in  1762,  occurs 
the  following:  "The  British  Constitution  of  government,  as  now 
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established  in  His  Majesty's  person  and  family,  is  the  wisest  and 
best  in  the  world.  The  King  of  Great  Britain  is  the  best  and  most 
glorious  monarch  upon  the  globe,  and  his  subjects  the  happiest  in 
the  universe."  And  yet  Lord  Mansfield,  whose  marble  figure 
stands  proudly  among  those  of  other  distinguished  Englishmen  in 
the  corridor  of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  defended  him  in 
Parliament,  not  as  a  loyalist,  but  as  a  revolutionist.  "  Otis"  said 
he,  "  is  a  man  of  consequence  among  the  people  over  there.  It 
was  said  the  man  is  mad.  What  then?  One  madman  often  makes 
many.  Massaniello  was  mad,  nobody  doubts ;  yet  for  all  that  he 
overturned  the  government  of  Naples."  Friends  of  the  govern- 
ment on  both  sides  of  the  water  suggested  that  Otis  should  be 
proceeded  against  for  treason,  but  the  British  Attorney-General 
declared  the  "  writs  of  assistance"  illegal,  and  there,  for  a  time,  the 
matter  ended. 

When,  in  January,  1763,  preliminaries  of  peace  between  France 
and  England  were  signed,  the  people  of  Boston  rejoiced,  and  Otis, 
as  their  spokesman,  said  :  "  The  true  interests  of  Great  Britain  and 
her  plantations  are  mutual,  and  what  God  in  His  providence  has 
united,  let  no  man  dare  attempt  to  pull  asunder."  Governor  Ber- 
nard, however,  who  inferred  from  this  strain  of  remark  that  the 
province  would  soon  recover  its  reputation  for  loyalty,  seriously 
overrated  its  significance.  When  the  General  Assembly  of  Massa- 
chusetts met  in  1764,  Otis,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Correspondence,  drew  up  the  draft  of  an  address  to  Parliament,  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act ;  but  it  was  not  presented. 
The  act  passed  into  law,  and  Boston  was  immediately  caught  in  a 
whirlwind  of  popular  indignation  and  excitement.  The  mob 
burnt  the  effigy  of  Oliver,  who,  in  an  evil  moment,  had  accepted 
the  office  of  Distributor  of  Stamps,  and  he,  deeming  discretion  the 
better  part  of  valor,  resigned  his  post  immediately  thereafter,  under 
Liberty-tree.  The  house  of  Hutchinson,  Lieutenant  Governor,  was 
demolished,  while  Bernard,  the  chief  offender,  was  left  undisturbed. 
Mobocracy,  however,  was  not  a  pleasant  contemplation  to  the  sober 
and  law-abiding  people  of  Boston,  and  next  day  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  assembled  in  Faneuil  Hall  and  denounced  the  authors 
of  outrage  and  violence. 

The  Stamp  Act  Congress,  originally  proposed  by  Otis,  met 
in  New  York,  October   19,  1765.    He,  together  with  Timothy 
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Ruggles  and  Colonel  Partridge,  were  delegated  to  attend  as  the 
representatives  of  Massachusetts.  Otis  took  a  prominent  and 
influential  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Congress,  and  was  one 
of  the  committee  chosen  to  draft  an  address  to  Parliament  pray- 
ing for  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  law,  which  had  nearly  brought 
business  to  a  stand-still  in  many  of  the  colonies,  for,  as  Hutchin- 
son remarks,  "  No  wills  were  proved,  no  administrations  granted, 
no  deeds  nor  bonds  executed."  Agitation  and  appeal  were  suc- 
cessful. Parliament  beat  a  retreat  and  dropped  the  attempt  to 
tax  the  American  colonies,  like  a  red-hot  poker.*  But  the  breach 
between  the  popular  party  and  the  friends  and  representatives  of 
the  government  was  destined  never  to  be  healed.  Between  Hutch- 
inson and  Otis  especially  relations  were  of  a  very  unfriendly 
character,  and  it  must  have  been  exceedingly  difficult  for  the 
partisans  on  either  side  to  keep  cool  when  the  leaders  were  so  apt 
to  catch  fire.  Still,  when  the  Revenue  Act  of  1767  fell  like  a  fire- 
brand among  the  colonists,  Otis,  singularly  enough,  was  almost 
alone  in  advising  moderation  and  caution.  In  the  following  year 
his  action  and  attitude  were  more  consistent ;  he  was  once  more 
the  advocate  of  resistance,  and  was  appointed  to  draft  letters  to 
the  King,  to  De  Berdt,  the  agent  of  the  Province  in  London,  and 
a  circular-letter,  addressed  to  the  colonial  assemblies,  requesting 
them  "  to  unite  in  some  suitable  measures  of  redress." f  Governor 
Bernard  demanded  the  rescinding  of  the  letters;  and  Otis  replied 
in  a  speech  which  the  Governor  described  as  "  the  most  violent, 
abusive,  and  treasonable  declaration  that  perhaps  ever  was  de- 
livered." It  is  a  very  significant  indication  of  the  state  of  popular 
feeling  in  Massachusetts  at  the  time  that,  while  only  seventeen 
members  of  the  House  were  ready  to  say  "Yes"  to  the  Governor's 
demand,  nintey-two  were  resolved  to  say  "  No."  In  the  summer  of 
1769  a  violent  and  disgraceful  affray  took  place  between  Otis  and 
Robinson,  the  Commissioner  of  Customs,  in  a  coffee-house,  in 
which  Otis  received  a  severe  blow  on  the  head.  From  that 
moment  his  public  career  was  practically  at  an  end.    He  became 

*  Edmund  Burke  had  previously  warned  the  British  Parliament  against  the  futile  attempt  to 
tax  the  American  colonies,  and  had  said,  "  You  will  never  get  a  shilling  from  them." 

f  Tudor  and  Bowen  hold  that  these  letters,  which  are  found  in  the  Massachusetts  State 
Paper  Collection,  are  from  the  pen  of  Otis.  Bancroft  gives  strong  reasons  for  believing 
Samuel  Adams  to  be  their  author. 
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the  victim  of  insanity.  From  1771  to  1783  he  lived  aloof  from 
the  excitement  of  public  affairs.  His  death  was  singularly  tragic 
and  fearfully  sudden.  As  he  stood  at  the  door  of  his  home  in 
Andover,  during  a  storm,  a  flash  of  lightning  struck  him  lifeless 
to  the  ground ;  so  that  he  may  almost  be  said  to  have  been  carried 
to  his  rest  in  a  chariot  of  fire. 

As  to  the  place  of  Otis  in  the  early,  colonial  history  of  America 
it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  state  it.  His  influence  as  the  leader  and 
exponent  of  popular  opinion  was  undoubtedly  very  great  so  long 
as  it  lasted,  and  in  the  main  it  was  beneficial.  If,  like  many 
another  great  moral  and  political  force,  he  accomplished  something 
entirely  different  from  what  he  intended,  both  what  he  intended 
and  what  he  actually  accomplished  were  equally  a  credit  to 
him.  Some  of  his  contemporaries  thought  that  his  courage,  his 
eloquence,  his  pure  and  undiluted  patriotism,  had  a  serious  draw- 
back in  the  irrepressible  fire  and  vehemence  of  his  nature ;  but 
passion  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  all  noble  natures, 
and  is,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  the  secret  of  their  success. 
Otis  was  certainly  wanting  in  some  of  the  elements  of  greatness  dis- 
played by  the  most  distinguished  of  his  contemporaries  and  com- 
patriots. His  style  of  statemanship  was  not  so  far-seeing,  compre- 
hensive, and  solid  as  that  of  a  Samuel  Adams,  a  Thomas  Jefferson, 
a  John  Dickenson,  or  a  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  it  certainly  lacked 
the  Machiavellian  coolness  and  argumentativeness  of  a  Hutchinson. 
But  what  Otis  accomplished  was  impossible  to  any  of  them.  His 
work  was  quite  unique  in  its  way,  and  his  public  life  and  action 
have  produced  results  as  valuable  and  lasting  as  the  public  labors 
of  any  of  the  noble  men  who  devoted  without  stint  their  best 
thought  and  energies  to  laying  down,  deep,  strong,  and  enduring, 
the  foundation-stones  of  the  American  Republic. 
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A  ROMANCE  OF  KING  PHILIP'S  WAR. 

BY  FANNY  BULLOCK  WORKMAN. 
CHAPTER  I. 

ONE  bright  afternoon  early  in  the  month  of  June,  1676,  a  young 
girl  stood  leaning  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  gazing  into  the 
waters  of  the  beautiful  Lake  Quinsigamond.  Her  head  rested 
heavily  on  her  hand,  as  if  weighed  down  by  the  burden  of  de- 
spair. Suddenly  she  started,  uttering  a  slight  cry,  then  sank  back 
against  the  tree  with  a  sigh  of  relief  as  she  recognized  a  tall 
young  Indian  who  approached  her. 

"  Ah  !  is  it  you,  Ninigret?  " 

"Yes,  Millicent;  fear  not,  there  is  no  foe  near;  and  if  there 
were  I  would  protect  you.    Why  do  you  tremble  so?" 

"  Is  it  strange  I  tremble  at  the  least  noise,  when  the  sound  of  a 
footstep  or  the  rustling  of  a  leaf  may  mean  instant  death  to  me  ? 
The  forest  is  full  of  enemies.  They  lurk  in  every  by-path. 
Behind  every  bush  or  fair  spreading  tree  may  be  seen  their  leer- 
ing faces.  What,  then,  has  a  poor  captive  girl  to  expect  of  their 
mercy?  " 

"Do  not  I  and  those  of  my  tribe  here  protect  you?  Have  I 
not  already  saved  you  from  death  at  the  hands  of  a  roving 
Indian?" 

"  You  have ;  perhaps  only  lor  a  worse  fate.  Death,  indeed, 
would  be  no  worse  than  a  future  of  such  captivity ;  for  though 
you  will  save  me  from  the  violence  of  the  red  men,  neither  you 
nor  your  associates  will  liberate  me.  Ah,  Ninigret !  why  are  you 
so  in  the  power  of  that  tyrant,  Philip  ?  Why  will  you  not  brave 
him,  he  is  so  far  from  here  now,  and  take  me  to  a  white  settle- 
ment? I  promise  you  no  harm  shall  come  to  you.  You  shall 
return  unhurt  to  your  people." 

"  Do  you  not  remember  that  Wattasacompanum  has  promised 
to  keep  you  in  safety  until  Philip  is  ready  to  have  you  ransomed  ? 
Have  you  forgotten  the  solemn  rites  by  which  he  bound  himself 
the  day  they  brought  you  to  us?  Wattasacompanum  is  a  good 
chief,  a  true  Indian,  who  will  not  break  his  promise." 
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"  Then,  Ninigret,  I  appeal  to  you,  who  have  made  no  promise 
for  me,  to  help  me  to  escape  to  my  countrymen." 

"  I  cannot  do  that ;  but  I  will  take  you  to  a  place  of  safety, 
though  it  may  be  a  long,  long  journey  from  here.  Say,  Millicent, 
will  you  come  with  me?  " 

"  Go  with  you,  Ninigret,  in  any  direction  other  than  to  a  white 
settlement?"  replied  Millicent,  turning  her  wondering  blue  eyes 
full  upon  him.  "  Even  if  such  a  thing  were  possible,  where  would 
you  take  me?    Where  and  how  in  this  time  of  war?  " 

"  Beyond  the  reach  of  the  present  strife,  until  Philip  has  driven' 
the  white  men  from  our  country.  I  cannot  take  you  to  the 
whites,  for  they  will  soon  be  swept  from  the  land.  They  are  much 
broken  up  already.  Philip  is  a  mighty  chief,  and  has  powerful 
friends  among  the  Indians." 

"Can  it  be  so?  No,  no;  the  Indian  may  do  harm  and  cause 
suffering,  but  surely  the  white  race  cannot  be  exterminated." 

"  Yes,  it  can,  Millicent ;  as  when,  in  the  spring,  the  warm  sun1 
melts  the  snow,  causing  it  to  disappear  from  the  dark  earth,  so 
will  the  white  men  vanish  from  this  country,  leaving  the  red  men 
in  possession." 

"  I  cannot  believe  it.  Yet  how  can  a  poor  creature  like  me,  a' 
captive  in  the  forest,  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  her 
friends,  know  what  is  the  real  state  of  affairs  outside?  In  the 
long  months  since  I  was  taken  captive  rumors  have  come  to  me  of 
one  town  after  another  being  destroyed  or  abandoned.  Alas ! 
what  else  may  not  have  happened?  Yes,  it  is  doubtless  true. 
O  my  God !  is  it  then  to  be  my  fate  to  be  held  in  life-long 
bondage,  without  a  friend  to  whom  I  can  turn?" 

"  I  will  be  your  friend ;  come  with  me.  I  will  take  you  away 
from  here,  where  you  are  so  unhappy.  I  will  make  a  home  for 
you.    We  will  live  together.    You  shall  be  my  wife." 

"  Your  wife !  "  and  Millicent,  deadly  pale,  clung  closer  to  the 
tree. 

"  Yes,  why  not?  I  am  brave  and  strong;  I  would  guard  you 
from  all  evil,  and  would  make  you  happy.  What  better  have  you 
to  hope?  Why  await  Philip's  pleasure?  You  say  you  have  no 
rich  friends  to  ransom  you.  If  not,  he  will  marry  you  himself, 
and  he  would  not  be  as  kind  as  I.    He  is  a  hard  master." 

"  I  marry  you,  or  Philip  ?  "  the  young  girl  murmured,  with  a  look 
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of  dreary  terror  on  her  face;  then,  as  if  to  herself,  "  In  fairy  tales, 
as  a  child,  I  read  of  maidens  marrying  kings,  and  wished  I  were 
the  heroine  of  such  a  tale ;  but  little  did  I  dream  that  such  a  king 
might  some  time  be  offered  me  for  a  husband."  And  she 
dropped  her  head  upon  her  arm. 

"  Do  not  look  so  unhappy.  Philip  is,  in  truth,  no  husband  for 
you  ;  but  I  am  different,  and  do  not  hate  the  white  race  as  he  does. 
He  is  a  fierce  warrior,  while  I  wish  but  to  live  in  peace,  to  have 
you  for  my  wife."  The  Indian  drew  nearer  to  Millicent.  His 
dark  hand  stretched  forth  to  grasp  her  slender  white  wrist,  his 
black  eyes  flashing  with  entreaty.  "  I  am  not  like  the  others  of 
my  tribe  you  see  about  here ;  I  am  more  civilized ;  I  speak  your 
language  ;  I  have  the  last  year  embraced  your  religion.  I  vowed 
to  you  I  would  not  lay  hands  upon  one  of  your  race  to  hurt  them 
while  you  were  amongst  us.  That  I  have  sacredly  kept  this  vow 
you  well  know ;  but  you  do  not  know  what  it  has  cost  me  at  times, 
when  I  have  seen  the  bitter  cruelty  shown  by  your  race  toward 
mine.  All  this  I  would  do  willingly  for  you ;  will  you  not  then 
ihe  my  wife  and  love  me  a  little?  " 

The  young  Indian  spoke  with  a  modesty  and  manliness  so  re- 
markable in  a  son  of  the  forest  that  Millicent  was  impressed  with 
his  manner,  and  in  her  reply  tried  to  show  consideration. 

"  You  are  an  exception  to  your  race,  Ninigret,  and  have  always 
acted  honorably  toward  me.  I  thank  you  for  all  you  have  done ; 
and,  if  God  ever  restore  me  to  my  countrymen,  I  will  show  my 
gratitude  in  more  substantial  form  than  mere  words.  Marry  you 
I  never  can ;  think  of  it  calmly,  and  you  will  see  that  it  is  impos- 
sible ;  such  a  marriage  would  only  bring  misery  to  us  both." 

"  You  scorn  me  I  see,"  Ninigret  said,  quickly,  growing  angry. 
"  I  tell  you  we  should  be  happy." 

"  Indeed,  we  should  not ;  from  this  on  you  must  never  mention 
this  subject  to  me." 

"  You  cannot  put  me  off  so  easily.  What  do  I  care  for  the 
kindness  you  may  show  me  after  you  leave  here?  But  you  will 
not  leave  here  very  soon,  let  me  tell  you,  unless  you  marry  me. 
In  that  case  you  shall  escape  in  a  few  days." 

"  Then  I  shall  never  escape,"  replied  Millicent,  a  bright  flash  of 
determination  suffusing  her  fair  face. 

"  Your  only  answer  then  is  No?  " 
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"  No  ;  I  will  never  be  your  wife." 

"  And  I  say  you  shall.  Farewell !  We  will  meet  again."  And 
all  the  latent  savage  nature  gleamed  forth  from  his  face  as  he 
swiftly  and  noiselessly  disappeared  into  the  forest. 

Millicent,  overcome  with  emotion,  sank  listlessly  on*  the  ground, 
where  she  remained  for  some  time  with  her  head  bowed  upon  her 
knees,  regardless  of  the  beauty  of  the  scene  about  her.  Above, 
the  sky  was  cloudless,  a  deep  impenetrable  blue,  as  seen  through 
the  heavy  foliage  of  the  grand  primeval  forest.  At  her  feet 
stretched  the  calm,  smooth  lake,  dotted  here  and  there  with  tiny 
islands,  so  thickly  wooded  that  they  looked  like  escaped  bits  of 
the  forest  floating  on  the  glassy  surface  of  the  water.  For  miles 
stretched  the  line  of  the  shore,  here  straight,  there  gracefully 
curving,  and  everywhere  heavily  overhung  by  majestic  trees. 
After  a  time  she  raised  her  eyes,  and,  stretching  her  hand  with  a 
hopeless  gesture  toward  the  lake,  said,  "  Better  to  drown  in 
that  quiet  water  than  to  remain  longer  with  these  savages,  now 
that  Ninigret  has  turned  foe  also,  and  I  have  no  friend  to  help 
me. 

"  Let  me  be  a  friend  to  help  you,"  replied  a  manly  voice  close 
by. 

Surprised  and  astonished  Millicent  sprang  to  her  feet,  and  saw 
standing  before  her  a  tall,  handsome  man  of  perhaps  five  and  thirty 
years,  dressed  in  uniform. 

"  O  sir !  can  I  really  hope  that  you  will  help  a  poor,  distressed 
captive  girl?  " 

"  Of  course  I  will,"  he  answered,  moving  near  to  her.  "  First  tell 
me  the  circumstances  of  your  captivity  and  "  — 

"  Hush  !  do  not  speak  so  loud,  or  they  will  hear  us  and  take  you 
prisoner  also.  Come  this  way,"  said  Millicent,  as  she  led  him  to  a 
thick  clump  of  trees  near  at  hand.  "  A  short  distance  from  here, 
on  yonder  hill,  is  an  Indian  camp,  which  has  been  my  home  for 
many  months." 

"  How  large  is  the  encampment?"  asked  the  young  man,  look- 
ing with  interest  and  admiration  at  the  poorly  clad  but  refined  and 
beautiful  girl  by  his  side. 

"When  all  are  there  they  number  about  one  hundred ;  but  at 
present  most  of  the  warriors  are  away." 

"  Where  is  your  home  ?  " 
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"  I  have  no  home.  I  am  an  orphan,  and  with  my  sister  was 
visiting  friends  in  Taunton,  at  the  time  the  Indians  attacked  that 
place." 

"  Ah  !     Tell  me  the  story  of  your  capture." 

" 1  will  if"  you  care  to  hear  it.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war,  my  friends,  like  others,  became  alarmed,  and  adopted 
such  means  of  defence  as  they  could  command ;  still,  when 
Philip  really  appeared  with  his  Indians,  they  were  surprised. 
Ah,  sir,  even  you,  who  I  see  are  an  officer,  and  probably  used 
to  such  sights,  would  have  been  touched  by  the  misery  and 
desolation  those  wretches  caused  on  that  day.  They  fired  the 
house  we  were  in,  and  when  we  were  driven  by  the  flames  to 
the  open  air,  they  assailed  us ;  and  then  I  saw  my  friends  struck 
down  about  me.  An  old  woman,  a  mother,  three  daughters  and  a 
son,  all  brutally  killed.  Then  they  seized  me,  more  dead  than 
alive.  A  fierce  Indian,  with  a  yell,  raised  some  weapon  in  the  air, 
while  holding  me  fast  with  the  other  hand ;  but  his  uplifted  arm 
was  suddenly  grasped  by  a  stalwart  and  gayly  dressed  chief,  whom 
I  soon  learned  was  King  Philip.  Although  nearly  overcome  with 
terror,  I  heard  him  say,  '  She  is  too  '  "  — 

"  Beautiful  to  be  killed,"  added  the  officer. 

"  Well,  yes,  I  suppose  that  was  the  idea.  1  Take  her  captive.' 
They  bound  my  arms  to  my  sides  and  carried  me  away.  I 
fainted  at  that  point,  and  when  I  came  to  myself  was  on  horseback, 
supported  by  a  horrible  old  squaw." 

"  Poor  girl !  how  did  you  survive  such  a  shock?  " 

"  I  do  not  know,  for  I  was  ill  with  fever  throughout  the  journey; 
but  am  I  not  wearying  you  with  the  history  of  a  girl  who  has 
surely  no  claim  upon  you?" 

"  You  have  a  claim,  dear  lady;  the  unfortunate  have  always  a 
claim  upon  any  honorable  man ;  besides,  I  am  deeply  interested  in 
your  story.    Please  proceed." 

"We  travelled  slowly  on  for  several  days,  resting  at  night.  The 
shock,  the  mode  of  life,  and,  above  all,  the  anxiety  about  my  sister, 
of  whose  fate  I  knew  nothing,  made  me  ill  and  unfit  for  the  rough 
journey.  When  I  failed  and  fainted,  as  I  did  several  times,  they 
beat  me  and  knocked  me  about,  making  me  walk  when  utterly 
unable,  as  a  punishment  for  my  laziness,  they  said.  At  last,  when 
they  saw  I  could  go  no  farther  on  my  feet,  they  strapped  me  on  a 
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horse's  back,  where  I  lay,  half  delirious  and  without  food,  until  we 
reached  this  place." 

"What  an  experience  for  one  so  delicate  !  "  remarked  the  officer, 
looking  at  Millicent  with  increasing  interest. 

"  We  arrived  here  late  one  night,  and  then  an  old  squaw,  who 
has  ever  since  been  kind  to  me,  took  me  to  her  wigwam  and  made 
me  as  comfortable  as  she  could.  I  shall  never  forget  the  relief  it 
was  to  lie  quiet,  if  only  on  a  bed  of  pine-boughs." 

"  You  must  have  had  fortitude  to  have  lived  through  such  a 
mental  and  physical  strain.  How  did  they  happen  to  bring  you 
here?" 

"  That  night,  when  they  thought  I  slept,  I  overheard  the  leader 
of  the  band  that  brought  me  talking  with  Wattasacompanum,  the 
chief  of  the  Nipmucks.  He  said  Philip  had  ordered  them  to  bring 
me  here,  and  sent  a  message  that  I  should  be  kept  and  well  treated 
until  he  should  see  fit  to  have  me  ransomed.  Wattasacompanum, 
who  is  a  good  chief  and  a  praying  Indian,  promised  that  I  should 
be  faithfully  guarded.  The  next  day,  before  Philip's  messengers 
departed,  I  was  carried  outside  the  wigwam,  where  the  Indians 
danced  a  wild,  fantastic  war-dance  about  me,  to  the  music  of  their 
own  strange  screaming.  I  lay  trembling  with  fright,  until  the  old 
squaw  came  out  and  sat  by  me,  somewhat  quieting  my  fears  by 
repeating,  '  They  no  kill  you ;  they  no  kill.'  They  wished  to 
paint  my  face  and  decorate  my  head  with  branches,  but  Wattasa- 
companum said  no,  that  being  ill  I  should  not  be  disturbed.  He 
laid  his  hand  oh  my  head,  and  solemnly  promised  to  safely  keep 
me ;  and  after  that  the  strange  Indians  departed." 

"  What  did  they  do  for  you  to  bring  back  your  health?  " 

"  Very  little.  I  was  allowed  to  rest  for  a  time,  was  not  treated 
very  harshly,  and  nature  did  the  rest." 

"What  food  did  you  have?  " 

"  Ah,  that  was  the  worst  trial ;  for  days  I  ate  almost  nothing.  I 
could  not  touch  the  meat  they  kept  constantly  boiling  in  a  great 
common  kettle,  which  all  could  go  to,  but  I  soon  learned  to  eat  a 
sort  of  cake  they  make  of  Indian  corn,  and  when  stronger  I  wan- 
dered about  and  found  berries  and  dried  nuts  for  myself;  but  I 
have  never  been  strong  since  I  came  here." 

"  That  does  not  surprise  me.  Such  a  life  for  one  like  you  J 
Have  they  always  treated  you  well?  " 
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"  No,  they  are  often  very  rough  ;  but  the  women  are  kinder  than 
the  men,  who,  fortunately  for  me,  are  away  upon  the  war-path  the 
greater  part  of  the  time,  returning  only  occasionally  for  a  night." 

"  What  work  do  they  require  of  you?  " 

"  I  first  bring  up  water  from  the  lake  in  the  morning,  —  that  tires 
me  most, —  then  I  help  cook  their  food,  and  do  whatever  is  neces- 
sary in  an  Indian  household,"  —  and  Millicent  smiled,  —  "  and  I 
sew  for  the  women  and  children." 

"  The  wretches  !  why  don't  they  bring  their  own  water  from  the 
lake,  and  make  their  own  clothes?" 

"  I  would  willingly  do  all  they  ask  could  I  but  know  that  I  may 
soon  be  free  to  look  for  my  sister,  and  be  among  my  own  race 
again." 

"  We  will  see  about  that.  You  must  not  do  drudgery  for  these 
savages  much  longer.  Have  you  no  relatives  with  whom  it  may 
be  possible  your  sister  is  now?  " 

"  None ;  the  family  whom  we  were  visiting  when  I  was  captured 
were  our  on^  relatives.  My  sister  was  out  at  the  time  on  an 
errand  in  the  town ;  so  you  see  I  do  not  know  whether  she  was 
killed  or  captured,  undoubtedly  one  or  the  other.  My  name  is 
Millicent  Gordon  ;  hers,  Martha.  Now,  sir,  you  have  my  history, 
and  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  attention.  It  has  done  me 
good  to  relate  it  to  you,  for  you  are  the  first  white  man  whom  I 
have  seen  for  many  months." 

"  My  dear  lady,  your  story  has  interested  me  deeply  and  aroused 
in  me  both  sincere  admiration  and  sympathy  for  one  who  has 
suffered  so  much  and  so  bravely.  My  one  thought  is  to  lib- 
erate you." 

"Can  you  really  do  so?  Is  the  country,  then,  not  all  given  over 
to  the  Indians?    Oh,  tell  me  it  is  not !  " 

"  No,  indeed ;  they  are  being  steadily  and  surely  conquered ; 
though,  God  knows,  they  do  enough  damage  even  now.  I  am 
Captain  Merwin,  sent  here  from  Boston  on  a  scouting  expedition. 
I  have  two  men  with  me,  who  are  awaiting  my  return  less  than  a 
mile  off.  I  wandered  in  this  direction  while  they  were  resting.  I 
knew  there  were  many  Indians  roving  about ;  but  that  there  was 
a  camp  in  this  vicinity  I  was  not  aware." 

"  They  suppose  their  existence  here  to  be  unknown  to  the 
whites." 
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"  I  wonder  they  trust  you  as  far  as  this." 

"  They  do ;  I  always  return.  They  know  I  am  unable  to  escape, 
and  would  be  found  and  brought  back  if  I  tried ;  so  they  grant  me 
my  only  solace,  that  of  wandering  in  the  woods." 

"  This  time  they  have  trusted  you  once  too  often.  Will  you  go 
with  me,  and  let  me  take  you  back  to  your  friends?"  asked  the 
captain,  impulsively. 

"  I  would  go  with  you  most  willingly ;  but  would  the  venture 
not  be  too  rash?  Would  it  not  endanger  your  own  safety  and  that 
of  your  men,  who  might  escape  harm  alone,  but,  impeded  with  a 
woman,  you  might  lose  your  lives  while  saving  hers.  No,  I  had 
better  stay  where  I  am.  You  can  be  of  more  service  without 
me,"  answered  Millicent,  with  quiet  forethought. 

"  Not  for  a  moment  would  I  consider  myself  in  the  matter, 
Miss  Gordon,"  replied  the  captain,  with  prompt  assurance ;  "  but 
perhaps  it  is  not  best  to  attempt  to  rescue  you  until  I  have  secured 
more  men."  He  remained  silent  a  few  minutes,  apparently  in 
deep  thought,  and  said,  at  last,  very  decidedly,  "  No ;  in  case  we 
met  even  a  small  band  of  Indians  we  should  be  unable  to  resist, 
and  they  would  surely  recapture  you  or  kill  us  all  at  once.  If 
you  will  have  a  little  patience,  and  still  trust  me,  I  promise  to 
return  and  liberate  you  as  soon  as  I  can  get  men." 

"  Yes,  I  trust  you  wholly ;  and,  as  for  patience,  the  hope  of 
rescue  will  make  it  infinite  until  you  come,"  said  Millicent, 
smiling. 

"  Thank  you  for  your  trust ;  it  shall  not  be  misplaced.  Be  pre- 
pared at  any  time  after  a  week  for  an  attack  upon  the  camp,  and 
this  time  the  war-cry  will  come  from  friends  instead  of  enemies. 
May  I  do  homage  to .  the  fair  hand  that  has  carried  water  to 
quench  the  thirst  of  an  Indian  squaw?"  Before  the  blushing 
Millicent  could  deny  the  favor  he  had  pressed  her  fingers  to  his 
lips. 

"  I  must  return  now,  or  they  will  look  for  me.  See,  the  sun 
sets  already." 

"  I  will  go  part  way  with  you,  as  I  wish  to  observe  the  situation 
of  your  present  home." 

"  Abode,  not  home,"  Millicent  said,  half-jestingly.  "  Yes, 
come  with  me,  but  tread  softly  or  you  may  be  heard,"  and  she 
led  the  way  through  the  wood.    Upon  reaching  the  brow  of  the 
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hill  she  halted,  and,  placing  her  hand  on  the  captain's  arm, 
said,  "  Look  through  these  trees  into  the  clearing  yonder."  He 
did  so,  and  saw  a  number  of  wigwams,  with  smoke  curling  out 
from  their  tops,  and,  sitting  about  on  the  ground  outside,  several 
women,  and  one  or  two  old  men. 

"  And  there  you  have  lived  for  nearly  a  year;  but  it  is  late; 
I  must  leave  you.  Be  of  good  courage,  and  believe  that  never 
a  crusader  felt  his  pledge  to  visit  the  Holy  Land  more  sacred  than 
I  do  mine  to  liberate  you ;  "  and,  lifting  his  hat  with  deference,  he 
withdrew  into  the  forest. 

The  scene  above  described  carries  the  reader  back  to  the  time 
of  the  fierce  and  devastating  war  waged  by  King  Philip  against 
the  settlers  of  New  England,  in  which  all  the  worst  elements  of 
the  Indian  nature  came  to  the  surface.  The  firebrand  and  the 
tomahawk  were  the  weapons  employed  by  the  Indians  to  accom- 
plish their  purpose  of  destroying  the  advancing  power  of  the 
white  man ;  and  so  mercilessly  did  they  use  these  that  the  out- 
posts of  civilization  were  swept  away  as  by  a  whirlwind.  The 
savages,  avoiding  direct  conflict  with  organized  forces  of  the 
English,  made  sudden  and  unsuspected  attacks,  under  cover  of 
darkness,  upon  exposed  houses  or  towns,  applying  the  torch  to 
the  buildings,  and  massacring  the  inhabitants  or  carrying  them 
into  captivity.  Neither  the  life  nor  property  of  a  white  man  was 
safe  for  an  instant.  While  sitting  quietly  by  his  fireside  or  work- 
ing in  his  cornfield,  he  was  liable  to  instant  death  at  the  hands 
of  an  unseen  foe.  In  such  a  condition  of  affairs  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  spots,  where  of  late  the  influence  of  civilization  had  begun 
to  make  itself  felt,  were  abandoned  by  their  terror-stricken  inhabi- 
tants. Thus,  for  a  while,  the  rude  savages  again  appeared  as 
rulers  of  the  land,  and  the  forest  often  resounded  with  their  war- 
cry  as  they  fell  on  one  partly-deserted  town  after  another,  and 
their  yells  of  triumph  rang  on  the  hushes  of  midnight  as  they 
returned  from  their  fiendish  expeditions  of  plunder  waving  aloft 
the  scalps  of  their  victims.  For  a  year  or  more  this  bloody  war 
lasted,  bringing  death  and  desolation  to  many  homes,  until  its 
guiding  hand  and  vital  breath,  King  Philip,  was  struck  down, 
killed  by  one  of  his  race. 


[to  be  concluded  in  next  issue.] 
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THE  SINGER. 

[FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  GOETHE.] 

BY  LAURA  GARLAND  CARR. 

"  Outside  the  gate,  what  do  I  hear 
Along  the  drawbridge  sounding  ? 

A  song !    Now  let  it  reach  my  ear 

Through  palace-halls  resounding  !  " 

So  speaks  the  king  ;  the  small  page  flies  ; 

The  lackey  comes  ;  the  message  hies  ; 
The  old  man  comes,  low  bowing. 

"  These  noble  lords  have  welcomed  me  ; 

These  fair  dames  give  me  greeting. 
What  heavenly  kingdom  do  I  see 

With  star-gleam,  star-gleam  meeting  ! 
Such  splendor,  pomp,  and  wealth  allied, 
Desire  must  here  rest  satisfied, 

While  Time  forgets  his  speeding  ! " 

He  pauses  now ;  now  strikes  in  song 
Full  toned,  of  pleasing  phrases. 

Each  knight  grows  proud  in  look,  and  strong ; 
Dames  blush  at  fancied  praises. 

The  king,  for  whom  the  songs  awake, 

As  fair  return  the  bard  to  make  — 
A  golden  chain  upraises. 

"  Oh  give  to  me  no  gift  of  gold ! 

Such  to  your  knights  deliver, 
Before  whose  faces,  stern  and  bold, 

The  foe's  best  lances  shiver. 
Or  let  some  chancellor  of  state 
This  gift  receive,  a  treasure  mete, 

Fit  token  from  wise  giver. 

"  I  sing  as  some  free  wild  bird  sings, 
Among  green  branches  swinging. 

The  song  that  from  the  throat  outrings 
Its  own  reward  is  bringing. 

But  may  I  beg  a  gift  of  thine  ? 

Then  give  to  me  of  rare  old  wine 
In  golden  beaker,  brimming." 

They  bring  it  in  ;  he  drinks  it  up. 

"  O  drink  —  sweet,  strength-bestowing ! 
O  happy  house  —  where  one  may  sup 

With  such  wealth  ever  flowing  ! 
Thank  God  —  you  share  with  me  a  part ! 
It  stirs  my  brain  ;  it  warms  my  heart ! 

I  go  with  new  life  glowing." 
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[Webster  Historical  Society  Papers.] 

THE  WEBSTER  FAMILY. 

BY  HON.  STEPHEN  M.  ALLEN. 
I. 

The  family  of  Webster,  which  settled  on  the  easterly  coast  of 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  became  quite  numerous,  and 
emigrated  to  the  various  parts  of  western  New  Hampshire  as  early 
as  1763.  Stephen  Webster  was  one  of  the  twelve  pioneers  of  the 
town  of  Plymouth,  N.H.,  in  which,  with  other  settlers  of  the  back- 
woods, they  had  to  endure  great  privations  and  hardships. 

The  three  Webster  families  which  settled  and  remained  in  Plym- 
outh always  claimed  Daniel  and  Ezekiel  of  Salisbury  as  first  or 
second  cousins. 

I  quote  from  Moore  Russell  Fletcher,  M.D.,  who  was  connected 
with  the  Webster  family  on  both  sides,  the  following  narration. 
He  says  that  Mrs.  Stephen  Webster  and  her  sons  and  daughters, 
the  youngest  of  whom  was  Mrs.  Betsey  Fletcher  Webster,  —  the 
mother  of  the  doctor,  and  who  died  in  1863,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  eighty-one,  —  gave  him  much  of  his  information. 

"  Stephen  Webster,  with  eleven  others,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  went,  from  Chester,  N.H.,  to  Plymouth,  N.H.,  then 
a  wilderness,  about  forty-five  miles  north  of  Penacook,  now 
Concord,  and  there,  on  the  Pemigewassett,  near  the  juncture  of 
Baker's  River  (afterwards  so  called),  they  erected  a  log-cabin,  in 
that  hitherto  transient  abode  of  the  wild  animals  of  the  forest 
and  the  still  wilder  Indians,  who  at  intervals  passed  through 
the  place  on  their  way  to  Penacook,  Contoocook,  Hooksett, 
Suncook,  and  Soucook,  their  old  camping-grounds.  These  men, 
having  selected  lands  for  farms,  had  no  alternative  but  to 
carry  on  their  backs  the  articles  of  food,  implements  and  seeds 
requisite  for  their  colonization.  They  had  axes,  saws,  augers,  and 
shaves,  or  drawing-knives,  and  for  protection  and  food  their  guns 
and  ammunition;  not  forgetting  their  bibles,  hymn-books,  and 
tinder-boxes.  In  their  journey  through  the  wilderness  from 
Penacook,  a  distance  of  sixty  or  seventy  miles,  they  were  guided 
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by  blazes  on  trees  made  by  surveyors  or  men  in  search  of  lands, 
were  obliged  to  cross  streams  on  fallen  trees  reaching  from  bank  to 
bank,  and  when  hunger  and  fatigue  compelled  a  halt,  they  selected 
a  spot  near  some  stream,  drew  forth  their  tinder-boxes,  and  with 
steel  and  flint  struck  a  fire ;  then  they  selected  flat  stones,  wet 
some  Indian  meal,  placed  it  on  the  stones,  and  baked  it  for  their 
frugal  meal — their  'Johnny-cake.'  At  night  they  constructed  a 
little  booth  of  bushes,  with  their  fire  at  its  entrance,  and,  as  they 
laid  upon  the  boughs,  their  feet  would  be  near  the  fire, — a  great 
protection  against  wild  animals  who  infested  the  forest  and  who  are 
known  to  have  great  dread  of  fire. 

"  Each  day  was  a  repetition  of  its  predecessor.  Upon  their 
arrival  their  first  efforts  were  directed  to  erecting  a  tempo- 
rary wigwam  of  trees  and  bushes  in  their  new  home,  and  all  re- 
posed on  the  boughs,  prior  to  which  all  joined  in  prayer  and 
thanksgiving  for  their  safe  arrival  and  good  health.  On  the  mor- 
row, after  locating  the  spot  for  buildings,  they  began  the  erection 
of  their  log-houses,  with  one  room,  with  opening  for  light,  and  an 
attic,  which  was  accessible  by  a  small  ladder.  The  crevices  between 
the  logs  were  stopped  with  moss ;  the  floor  of  the  rooms,  roofs, 
and  the  attics  and  doors  were  of  small  poles.  A  few  days  were 
sufficient  to  get  their  houses  in  the  rough  well  under  way.  For 
food  all  had  equal  rights  and  took  an  equal  part  in  procuring  it. 
Three  or  four  took  dog  and  gun,  and  in  an  hour  or  two  returned 
with  a  dead  moose,  bear,  or  three  or  four  deer  on  their  shoulders. 
They  subsisted  largely  upon  game,  which  was  plenty  in  the  forest, 
and  when  a  change  was  desired  they  sought  fish,  with  which  the 
streams  abounded. 

"  A  few  months  after  their  arrival,  Mrs.  Stephen  Webster  signified 
her  expectation  of  adding  another  member  to  her  family.  It  was 
a  matter  deemed  of  such  importance  that  a  town  meeting  was 
called,  a  moderator  and  clerk  chosen,  and  the  vote  put  to  the 
meeting  upon  the  name  which  should  be  given  to  the  new-comer, 
which  vote  was  unanimous  '  if  a  boy  his  name  shall  be  Plymouth.' 
But  their  vote  did  not  prevent  its  being  a  girl,  and  she  was  called 
Lydia,  with  the  remark,  '  the  first  white  child  born  in  Plymouth.' 

"  Upon  one  occasion,  food  being  nearly  exhausted,  a  settler 
took  a  bag,  went  to  Concord,  got  one  hundred  pounds  of 
Indian  meal,  took  it  on  his  shoulder,  and  carried  it  to  Plymouth, 
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sleeping  on  boughs,  and  baking  his  corn-cake  on  a  flat  stone. 
His  arrival  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm.  When  tired  of  moose 
and  bear  meat  they  tried  deer,  rabbit,  coon,  and  turtle,  then 
turned  to  salmon,  eels,  and  pouts.  For  dessert  they  had  chestnuts, 
beech-nuts,  and  butternuts,  and  for  drink  they  used  the  checker- 
berry  and  hardhack,  but  mostly  they  used  mountain  tea  and 
swamp  chocolate-root ;  these  two  last-named  articles  nearly  resem- 
bled those  brought  from  foreign  countries.  They  raised  flax,  and 
with  it  made  their  clothing  for  both  men  and  women.  For  coats 
and  outer  garments  they  doubled  and  redoubled  the  threads, 
the  cloth  resembling  our  present  canvas.  Linen  was  found  to  be 
cold  for  stockings  and  socks,  and  their  inventive  talent  was  brought 
into  use.  They  cut  hair  from  the  bear-skins  and  mixed  it  with 
tow,  and  thus  Bruin  furnished  them  meat,  cotton,  and  wool. 

"After  a  few  years  of  roughing  it  the  settlers  began  to  reckon  on 
some  of  the  luxuries  of  civilization,  and  indulged  in  windows,  each 
allowing  two  panes  of  glass  7x9.  Their  fireplaces  and  chimneys 
were  built  of  flat  stones  for  the  first  few  feet,  and  were  1  topped 
out '  with  clay,  mixed  with  straw,  and  held  by  sticks  of  wood 
laid  up  cob-house  fashion.  The  same  kind  of  chimney  may 
now  be  seen  in  the  rural  districts  of  Canada,  New  Brunswick, 
and  Nova  Scotia.  In  many  places  the  fireplace  and  chimney  stand 
outside  of  the  house,  and  the  fireplace  is  wide  enough  to  burn  wood 
ten  feet  long.  The  wood  requires  but  little  chopping  or  splitting. 
For  andirons  they  used  large  stones.  When  the  children  wanted 
to  warm  themselves  they  stood  at  the  corner  at  the  ends  of  the 
wood. 

"  They  made  their  furniture,  hewing  planks  from  logs  for  tables, 
and  for  a  tub  chopped  off  the  end  of  a  log,  dug  a  hole  through  it, 
leaving  only  a  shell,  in  which,  with  a  jackknife,  they  made  a  groove 
for  the  bottom,  which  also  was  hewn  from  a  piece  of  log.  The 
shell  of  their  tub  was  then  soaked  with  hot  water,  to  enlarge  its 
circle ;  the  plank  bottom  was  then  crowded  into  the  groove,  and 
the  tub  dried  before  the  fire.  If  not  water-tight,  the  openings  were 
filled  with  rags.  For  chairs  they  took  tops  of  trees  with  many 
limbs,  split  them  into  two  parts,  and  the  limbs  answered  for  l^gs. 
Their  crockery,  much  of  it,  was  made  of  hard  wood :  from  knarls 
they  made  trays,  bowls,  pans,  plates,  and  sometimes  spoons, 
knives,  and  forks.    Instead  of  candles  they  used  pitch  and  cancUe 
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woods.  My  grandfather,  had  in  his  house  wooden  trays,  bowls, 
plates,  and  wooden  spoons. 

"When  the  number  of  inhabitants  had  increased  so  that  it  was 
called  a  village,  earthen  plates  and  pewter  plates  and  iron  spoons 


DANIEL   WEBSTER    ON    HIS  FARM. 


were  brought  into  town  from  the  town  and  larger  settlements. 
Men  carried  the  flax  wheel  on  their  backs,  and  their  mechanical 
skill  enabled  them  to  construct  looms. 

"  As  the  settlement  increased  in  number,  and  the  people  began 
felling  trees,  the  Indians,  who  from  time  to  time  passed  there  on 
their  way  to  Penacook,  Contoocook,  Hooksett,  etc.,  seeing  the 
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whites  encroaching  upon  their  lands,  began  their  maraudings  and 
became  so  troublesome,  that  the  settlers  regarded  it  as  no  sin  to 
kill  a  redskin  who  was  known  to  watch  about  for  an  opportunity 
to  secretly  send  an  arrow  with  deadly  intent  at  their  white 
brothers  whenever  they  ventured  beyond  the  limits  of  their  little 
settlement. 

"  There  was  one,  Mr.  Baker,  whose  delight  was,  we  learned  of  the 
Indians, — being  at  their  camping-ground,  near  the  union  of  what  is 
now  Baker's  River  with  the  Pemigewasset  River,  about  a  mile  above 
Plymouth, — to  take  his  gun,  as  he  termed  it,  and  play  hide-and-seek 
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with  the  redskins.  His  scouting  about  would  seem  to  be  known, 
and  an  Indian  would  come  out  to  spy  his  enemy,  hiding  from  tree 
to  tree.  Baker  did  the  same,  and  as  each  peeped  for  the  other 
Baker  placed  his  hat  on  the  muzzle  of  his  gun,  and  held  it  so  that 
the  Indian  saw,  as  he  thought,  a  white  man's  head.  Then  he  sent  an 
arrow  whizzing  through  Baker's  old  hat,  and,  seeing  it  fall,  stepped 
out  to  finish  his  foe  by  raising  the  hair,  when  Baker  sent  a  slug 
through  the  redskin.  Soon  another  Indian  came  peeping  from 
trees  to  learn  the  cause  of  that  report  and  the  fate  of  his  chief. 
In  a  few  minutes  Baker  played  the  same  game  on  him  and  several 
others.  Baker  became  so  notorious  an  Indian  exterminator  that 
they  gave  the  river  his  name  ;  hence  Baker's  River." 


[to  be  continued.] 


REV.   THOMAS  PRINCE. 

[The  Founder  of  the  Prince  Library  in  Boston. 
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THE  NEW  ENGLAND  LIBRARY  AND  ITS 
FOUNDER. 

BY  VICTORIA  REED. 

THOMAS  PRINCE  was  an  eminent  divine  and  accomplished 
scholar,  well  known  throughout  New  England  during  the  first 
half  of  the  1 8th  century.  His  life  is  worthy  of  consideration 
on  many  accounts,  but  particularly  for  the  great  work  he  accom- 
plished outside  of  his  profession.  He  is,  perhaps,  best  known  to 
this  generation  as  the  collector  of  the  Prince  Library,  now  incor- 
porated with  many  other  private  collections  in  the  Public  Library 
of  Boston,  although  his  published  work,  "  The  Chronology  of 
New  England,"  confers  an  equal  benefit  on  posterity,  and  both 
together  entitle  him  to  a  place  of  honor  in  our  annals. 

His  library  was  gathered  as  much  for  the  instruction  of  others 
as  for  his  own  gratification.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  this 
bequest,  now  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  old,  obsolete  in  some 
respects,  is  still  highly  valued.  Some  writer  says,  that,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  there  should  be  a  new  fire-proof  building  for  the 
Public  Library  for  the  better  preservation  of  the  Shakespeare 
collection  and  the  Prince  Library.  The  valuable  editions  of  Shake- 
speare arranged  in  glass  cases  in  the  Bates  Hall  are  no  doubt 
familiar  to  many  people,  but  it  is  possible  that  the  majority  even 
of  the  daily  visitors  to  this  institution  have  no  definite  knowledge 
of  the  Prince  Library,  which  is  found,  on  examination,  to  contain  a 
fund  for  the  curious,  as  well  as  many  things  of  importance  to  the 
antiquarian. 

This  library  was  added  to  the  Public  Library  twenty-four 
years  ago,  and  was  originally  a  gift  to  the  Old  South  Church. 
It  is  a  collection  which  should  be  treasured,  not  only  by  Bos- 
tonians  and  all  New  England  people,  but  is  also  of  importance  to 
the  country  at  large,  as  it  was,  in  a  limited  sense,  the  forerunner  of 
all  public  libraries  in  the  land.  It  is  of  a  twofold  nature,  — an 
historical  section,  with  the  other  devoted  to  ecclesiastical  works. 
Mr.  Prince  designed  the  ecclesiastical  or  Old  South  collection,  as 
he  called  it,  for  the  use  of  the  pastors  and  church  of  which  he 
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was  associate  pastor  forty  years.  This  contained  all  the  Latin  and 
Greek  books,  and  all  in  oriental  languages. 

His  will  states:  "That  whereas  I  have  been  many  years  collect- 
ing a  number  of  books,  pamphlets,  maps,  prints  and  manuscripts, 
either  published  in  New  England  or  pertaining  to  its  history  and 
public  affairs,  to  which  collection  I  have  given  the  name  of  '  Ye 
New  England  Library,'  and  have  deposited  in  the  steeple  of  the 
Old  South  Church;  And  as  I  made  this  collection  from  a  public 
view  and  desire  that  many  important  transactions  might  be  re- 
membered, which  otherwise  would  be  lost,  I  hereby  bequeath 
'  the  collection  to  the  Old  South  Church  forever,  to  the  end  that 
this  collection  may  be  kept  entire.  I  desire  that  this  collection 
be  kept  in  a  different  department  from  the  other  books,  and  that 
it  may  be  so  made  that  no  person  shall  borrow  any  book  or 
paper  therefrom,  but  that  any  person  whom  the  pastors  and  dea- 
cons of  the  church  for  the  time  being  shall  approve,  may  have 
access  thereto,  and  take  copies  therefrom." 

The  Prince  catalogue  states  that,  "  at  his  death,  the  New  England 
;Library  was  the  most  extensive  of  the  kind  that  had  ever  been 
formed.  Tt  contains,  in  its  depleted  state,  not  less  than  1,500 
books  and  tracts  relating  to  America  during  the  period  of  our 
colonial  history." 

The  Mather  family  and  Gov.  Hutchinson  are  alone  to  be  com- 
pared with  Mr.  Prince  as  collectors  of  books,  and  theirs  avail 
little,  as  they  have  been  scattered  and  destroyed.  It  is  a  matter 
of  congratulation  that  the  greater  portion  of  Mr.  Prince's  books 
have  been  preserved,  each  of  which  had  been  carefully  selected, 
"  many  bearing  name,  date  of  purchase,  cost,  and  place  where  it 
was  acquired."  He  frequently  noted  contemporaneous  events  of 
public  importance  on  fly-leaf. 

A  great  number  were  purchased  during  a  seven-years'  residence 
in  Europe,  and  some  one  says,  "  By  means  of  this  memoranda,  we 
can  easily  trace  the  stages  of  his  sojourn  abroad."  He  invented 
a  very  quaint  book-plate,  with  flowered  border,  in  which  he  in- 
scribed his  name. 

Many  valuable  books  and  manuscripts  were  destroyed  at  the 
beginning  of  hostilities,  which  resulted  in  the  Revolutionary  war. 
The  library,  when  entire,  was  a  rare  monument  to  the  energy  and 
perseverance  of  Mr.  Prince,  who,  through  a  long  and  laborious 
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life,  never  lost  sight  of  this  cherished  project  of  his  youth.  It  has 
never  been  merged  into  any  other  collection,  but  remains  entirely 
separate,  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the  testator.  It  has  a 
special  catalogue,  and  no  book  is  ever  taken  from  the  building, 
though  accessible  for  reference  in  the  main  hall.  The  books  are 
deposited  in  an  alcove  at  the  top  of  the  house,  reached  by  a  spiral 
stairway.  Many  of  them  are  of  immense  size,  in  heavy  leather 
bindings,  while  others  are  of  the  smallest  dimensions.  The  pages 
are  yellow  with  age,  and  the  majority  will  have  only  the  ravages 
of  time  to  contend  with,  as  the  contents  are  not  of  a  nature  to 
make  them  attractive  to  the  youth,  or  even  to  many  maturer  minds 
of  this  generation ;  but  to  the  antiquarian,  and  as  a  picture  of  the 
growth  of  a  mind  in  Puritan  days,  from  its  earliest  years  to  ad- 
vanced age,  this  collection  is  unequalled ;  for  it  was  carefully  se- 
lected, subject  to  the  taste  and  needs  of  Mr.  Prince's  nature,  and 
each  book  was  familiar  and  favorite  ground  to  him. 

The  first  book  with  date  bears  this  inscription:  "  Thos.  Prince, 
his  book,  1697,  10  years  of  age."  The  book  was  "  Marrow  of 
Modern  Divinity,"  with  "  Awakening  Call  to  the  Unconverted  " 
attached,  and  in  his  16th  year  the  following  book  was  added: 
"  Some  Account  of  Holy  Life  and  Death  of  Mr.  Henry  Gearing, 
late  citizen  of  London,  who  departed  this  life  Jan.  4th,  169J,  aged 
61.  Boston  in  New  England,  printed  for  Sam'l  Phillips,  at  the 
Brick  Shop,  1704."  Underneath  is  written,  "Anno  Domini,  1704, 
Thomas  Prince,  Duke  of  Landwich,  Earl  of  Penapog." 

The  taking  down  of  the  first  Old  South  and  "  Ye  day  of 
laying  foundation  of  ye  South  Church,  New  Meeting  House, 
March  31,  1727,"  are  duly  chronicled  in  books  of  those  dates. 
All  through  his  life  Thomas  Prince  showed  a  wonderful  adapta- 
bility in  noting  the  minutest  as  well  as  greatest  events,  and  we 
trace  a  thorough  command  of  detail  in  his  published  work,  both 
lay  and  clerical.  This,  joined  with  enthusiasm  and  unflagging  zeal, 
caused  him  to  master  all  difficulties,  and  to  accomplish  tasks  that 
would  be  appalling  to  an  untrained  or  undisciplined  mind. 

One  of  the  cards  used  for  reference  in  the  Public  Library  contains 
the  following:  "The  Prince  Library  has  some  rare  specimens  of 
the  earliest  typographical  art  in  British  America,  and  other  books 
of  peculiar  interest  in  the  history  of  New  England,  though  not 
printed  in  America.    The  Bay  Psalm  Book,  which  was  printed 
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at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1640,  being  the  first  book  ever  printed  in 
the  British  Possessions,  1  The  Freeman's  Oath '  and  a  small 
almanac  only  preceding  it.  What  is  supposed  to  be  the  original 
draught  of  the  preface  of  this  book,  in  the  handwriting  of  one  of 
the  editors,  the  Rev.  Richard  Mather,  is  among  the  Prince  MSS. 
Elliot's  Indian  Bible,  —  first  edition  printed  at  Cambridge,  1663, — 
also  Eliot's  Indian  Primer,  1720,  in  original  binding,  and  thought 
in  that  style  to  be  unique.  Capt.  John  Smith's  description  of  New 
England,  printed  in  London,  161 6,  with  the  early  map.  This  copy 
contains  the  old  and  new  names,  and  has  differences  from  most 
copies  that  have  been  preserved." 

Mr.  Prince  collected  the  original  manuscripts  of  the  "  Mather 
Papers,"  and  arranged  them  chronologically  with  notes.  He 
seemed  to  know  intuitively  that  everything  should  be  preserved 
that  would  be  of  the  least  advantage  to  future  historians.  The 
salvation  of  the  records  of  this  most  important  family,  who,  with 
extreme  rigor  and  cruelty  even,  in  some  cases,  ruled  the  Puritans 
of  their  day,  was  a  natural  and  thoughtful  act  on  Mr.  Prince's 
part. 

The  "  Hinckley  Papers  "  are  of  great  interest  also.  The  cata- 
logue of  this  portion  of  the  library  has  been  very  carefully  pre- 
pared, as  each  letter  in  all  these  manuscript  collections  is  desig- 
nated by  subject,  the  name  of  the  writer,  date,  and  volume  that 
contains  it.  The  Hinckley  papers  were  those  belonging  to  Mr. 
Prince's  maternal  grandfather,  Gov.  Hinckley,  who  had  a  very 
extensive  correspondence  during  the  twenty  years  he  was  gov- 
ernor of  Plymouth  Colony.  It  contains  letters  from  all  men  of 
note  of  that  period,  —  Roger  Williams,  the  Cottons,  the  Mathers, 
Gov.  Winslow,  a  letter  of  King  Charles  II.  to  Gov.  Josiah  Wins- 
low,  Gov.  Hinckley's  address,  and  petition  to  James  II. ;  also 
many  personal  letters  to  wife  and  daughters.  Mr.  Prince  says 
44  that  on  his  grandfather's  death  he  took  these  papers  from  his 
study,  but  while  he  was  in  Europe  some  of  curiosity  and  value 
were  unhappily  lost."  There  are  some  Prince  papers,  mostly 
letters  of  distinguished  divines  to  his  brother,  Rev.  Nathan 
Prince.  In  his  brother's  commonplace  book  he  inscribes,  "  This 
book  belongs  to  the  New  England  Library.  Begun  to  be  col- 
lected by  Thomas  Prince  upon  his  entering  Harvard  College  in 
1703,  and  was  given  by  Prince  to  s'd  library  in  memory  of  his 
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late  dear  brother,  ye  Rev.  Nathan  Prince,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  Harvard  College.  Born  at  Sandwich,  November, 
1698;  died  at  Rattan,  1748,  and  wrote  this  manuscript  before 
he  left  sd  college  in  1742."  The  catalogue  remarks:  "Two  vols. 
MSS.,  evidently  companions  to  this  book,  are  in  the  Library  of 
Bishop  of  London  at  Fulham." 

There  is  in  the  Prince  Library  quite  a  large  collection  of  eccle- 
siastical history  and  biblical  literature. 

The  psalms  in  numberless  versions,  metres,  and  paraphrases,  in 
Hebrew,  Latin,  and  Greek;  one  hundred  and  six  volumes  on 
natural,  polemic,  and  practical  theology.  All  his  own  works  are 
to  be  found  here ;  as  many  as  thirty-three  sermons,  mostly  funeral 
discourses,  others  commemorating  great  events,  such  as  victories 
at  Culloden  and  Louisburg.  He  gave  frequently  the  genealogy  of 
the  person  eulogized  in  his  funeral  orations,  thus  making  them 
valuable  for  family  reference,  and  often  of  historical  significance. 
We  easily  trace  the  early  bent  of  his  mind  toward  chronology. 
It  gathered  force  throughout  his  whole  career,  and  finally  bore 
fruit  in  his  own  "  Chronology  of  New  England,"  on  which  he 
spent  many  years  of  preparation. 

He  said  himself,  when  he  presented  it  in  person  to  the  House, 
of  which  Hon.  Mr.  Quincy  was  speaker,  in  1736:  "  I  most  humbly 
present  to  your  honor,  and  this  honorable  house,  the  first  volume 
of  my  '  Chronology  of  New  England,'  which  at  no  small  expense 
and  pains  I  have  composed  and  published  for  the  instruction  and 
good  of  my  country."  He  published  three  parts  of  the  second  vol- 
ume, and  made  elaborate  preparations  for  its  continuance.  He 
began  his  work  at  the  patriarchal  period,  and  brought  it  down 
with  careful  attention  to  reliable  facts  into  the  earliest  annals  and 
descriptive  history  of  Plymouth  Colony,  throwing  light  on  the 
mode  of  living  and  thinking  of  the  Puritans  by  copious  quotations 
from  their  diaries.  If  his  diligent  and  inquisitive  mind  could 
have  completed  this  wonderful  production,  —  bringing  it  to  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century,  —  it  would  have  been  such  a  perfect 
and  minute  account  of  the  early  history  of  New  England  that 
there  would  have  been  nothing  for  later  historians  to  glean.  It 
was,  however,  unappreciated  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  which 
was  a  discouragement  to  him,  though  he  always  maintained,  with 
his  peculiar  insight  into  the  needs  of  coming  ages,  that  the  time 
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would  surely  arrive  when  his  patient  and  laborious  work  would 
meet  with  some  reward,  —  a  prophecy  which  has  been  more  than 
fulfilled  as  far  as  the  historians  of  New  England  are  concerned. 

The  last  work  of  his  busy  life  was  the  revision  of  the  Bay 
Psalm  Book.  Mr.  Prince,  in  his  account  of  this  undertaking, 
gives  an  idea  of  the  thoroughness  of  his  preparatory  work.  He 
says:  "  The  old  Psalm  Book,  —  the  first  book  printed  in  all  North 
America,  or  in  the  New  World,  —  this  version  of  1640,  by  the 
clergymen,  John  Elliot,  of  Roxbury,  Mr.  Richard  Mather,  of 
Dorchester,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Weld, — was  liked  so  much,  that  it 
was  used  by  some  congregations  in  England  while  I  was  there." 
"  To  gain  sentiment,"  he  says,  for  his  own  version,  "  I  read  every 
verse  in  English  Bible  and  Polyglot ;  also  in  Hebrew,  with  Mou- 
lane's  Interlineary,  the  Septuagint,  the  Chaldee,  the  ancient  Latin, 
Latin  versions  of  Syriac  and  Arabic,  Castalio,  Tremilius  and 
Junius,  Ainsworth  and  De  Mies.  When  I  met  with  difficulty  I 
searched  the  following  ancient  lexicons :  Avenarius,  Schindler, 
Pagnini,  Mercer,  Buxtorfs  two  lexicons,  namely,  Hebrew  and 
Chaldaic,  Leigh,  Castillus,  Bythun,  and  Martin  Albert."  There 
were  also  various  interpretations  from  another  long  list  of  names ; 
while  he  looked  into  New  England  version  for  groundwork,  he 
compared  with  twelve  metrical  versions. 

A  contemporary  says :  "  It  showed  his  wonderful  industry 
and  remarkable  scholarship."  His  professional  labors  throughout 
fifty  years  were  very  arduous,  but  he  brought  the  same  careful 
preparation  into  all  branches  of  his  daily  occupations  that  we  find 
in  his  published  work.  In  addition  to  his  theological  studies, 
which  were  naturally  absorbing,  and  his  historical  research,  he 
was  thoroughly  conversant  with  polite  literature.  At  his  death 
his  library,  which  he  had  deposited  in  the  belfry  of  the  Old  South 
Church,  said  to  be  his  study,  remained  there  intact  and  undis- 
turbed for  seventeen  years.  The  books  were  on  shelves,  the 
manuscripts  and  maps  in  boxes  and  barrels.  At  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Revolutionary  war  they  were  still  left  where  Mr.  Prince 
placed  them,  though  the  old  meeting-house  became  the  camping 
ground  of  British  soldiery.  Pews  and  pulpit  were  burnt,  to  enable 
the  riding  school  —  which  the  soldiers  inaugurated — a  better 
opportunity  for  its  operations.  Gov.  Winthrop's  old  residence, 
next  door  to  the  church,  opposite  the  foot  of  School  street,  which 
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had  been  used  some  time  as  a  parsonage,  fell  a  victim  to  the  law- 
lessness of  the  soldiers,  who  used  the  beams  and  rafters  of  this 
memento  of  the  earliest  Puritan  days  for  firewood,  while  many 
of  Mr.  Prince's  books  and  manuscripts  were  immolated  on  the 
same  altar.  It  has  been  suggested  that  some  were  taken  by  the 
spectators  who  thronged  to  witness  the  exhibitions,  as  manuscripts 
known  to  have  belonged  to  this  library  were  found  —  so  the  cata- 
logue states — as  remote  as  in  a  grocer's  shop  in  Nova  Scotia. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  conjecture  which  would  have  caused  the 
greater  grief  to  Mr.  Prince,  —  the  desecration  of  the  church, 
whose  construction  had  been  a  daily  delight,  and  where  he  had 
earnestly  labored  for  so  many  years,  or  the  sacrifice  of  a  portion 
of  the  results  of  the  patient  toil  of  a  lifetime.  This  material, 
however,  which  was  consigned  to  the  flames,  would  have  been  of 
great  benefit  to  historical  societies,  who  now  treasure  the  minut- 
est facts  that  bear  upon  our  past  history.  In  1 8 14,  when  society 
had  recovered  its  equilibrium,  and  began  to  feel  a  dawning  pride 
in  the  great  achievement  that  made  of  the  colonies  a  free  and 
independent  nation,  an  interest  naturally  increased  in  those  things 
that  pertained  to  their  earliest  chronicles.  The  Historical  Society 
looked  over  the  books  and  pamphlets  belonging  to  Mr.  Prince, 
removing  the  historical  portion  to  their  rooms,  while  the  eccle- 
siastical was  sent  to  the  house  of  the  pastor  of  the  Old  South. 
In  i860  it  was  considered  desirable  to  place  them  all  together  in 
the  Public  Library  of  Boston,  where  they  would  be  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  city,  and  be  far  more  accessible,  though  still 
the  property  of  the  Old  South. 

Everything  seemed  to  conspire  to  make  the  life  of  Thomas 
Prince  an  exceptionally  happy  and  fortunate  one.  He  had 
remarkable  opportunities  from  his  birth  to  develop  all  his 
natural  capabilities,  and  in  spite  of  his  Puritan  surroundings  he 
gained  a  liberal  view  of  life,  and  appreciated  and  profited  by  the 
facilities  for  culture  that  were  open  to  him.  He  traced  himself 
the  genealogy  and  characteristics  of  the  Prince  family,  and  we  find 
in  him  the  modified  traits  of  his  English  and  Puritan  forefathers, 
who,  though  strictly  religious,  were  not  so  fanatical  as  many  about 
them.  His  great-grandfather,  the  Rev.  John  Prince,  who  lived  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and 
became  rector  of  East  Shefford,  Berkshire,  Eng.    Thomas  Prince 
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says  of  him  :  "  Of  whom  there  was  this  remarkable,  that  he  was 
one  of  the  Puritan  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England  who  in 
part  conformed  and  who  greatly  longed  for  a  further  reformation. 
He  had  married  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Toldenburg,  D.D.,  of  Oxford, 
by  whom  he  had  four  sons  and  seven  daughters.  Every  one  of 
the  children  proved  conscientious  non-conformists  even  while  their 
parents  lived,  without  any  breach  of  affection.  Thus  they  contin- 
ued pretty  near  together  until  the  furious  and  cruel  Archbishop 
Laud  dispersed  and  drove  their  eldest  son,  with  many  others,  to 
this  country." 

Walter  Money,  F.S.A.,  local  secretary  of  Berks,  writes  of  the 
old  church  at  East  Shefford,  of  which  Rev.  John  Prince  was  rector 
from  1620  to  1644:  "The  church  where  he  preached  still  stands, 
being  used  only  for  a  mortuary  chapel,  a  new  one  for  use  having 
been  erected  near  by.  The  old  chapel  is  a  most  interesting  build- 
ing of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  considered  worthy  to  be 
described  in  full  in  archaeological  works  found  in  the  British 
Museum.  It  contains  a  remarkable  monument  of  Sir  Thomas 
Fettiplace  and  his  wife  Beatrice,  whose  old  manor-house  adjoined 
the  church.  There  is  an  exquisite  view  of  the  latter  in  the 
British  Museum." 

The  rector's  oldest  son,  also  named  John,  was  destined  for  the 
ministry,  and  had  been  three  years  at  Oxford  before  coming  to 
this  country.  On  arriving  here,  thinking  his  preparatory  work 
too  meagre  for  his  profession,  he  devoted  himself  to  husbandry. 
He  settled  in  Hull,  in  1633.  His  son  Samuel,  the  father  of 
Thomas,  was  born  in  1649,  an<^  his  son  chronicles  of  him,  "That 
he  was  healthy  and  strong  in  body,  vigorous  and  active  in  spirit, 
thoughtful  and  religious  from  youth,  esteemed  for  his  abilities  and 
gifts,  especially  of  his  power  of  arguing;  a  zealous  asserter  of 
New  England  liberties,  with  charity  to  others,  instructive  in  con- 
versation." He  represented  the  town  of  Sandwich  nineteen  times 
in  legislative  councils.  He  had  two  wives  ;  the  second  was  Mercy, 
daughter  of  Governor  Hinckley,  and  Thomas  was  her  oldest  son. 
Governor  Hinckley  was  a  man  of  superior  ability,  distinguished  in 
the  history  of  Plymouth  Colony.  "  He  had  been  from  first  to  last 
the  associate,  in  weal  or  woe,  of  its  great  and  good  men,  and  had 
lived  himself  chief  among  the  survivors  to  see  the  last  chapter 
written  in  its  immortal  annals."   His  grandmother  Hinckley  was  a 
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daughter  of  Quartermaster  Smith,  who  came  from  England.  Her 
grandson,  Thomas  Prince,  says  of  her:  "To  the  day  of  her  death 
she  shone  in  the  eyes  of  all  as  the  loveliest  and  brightest  for  beauty, 
knowledge,  wisdom,  majesty,  accomplishments  and  graces  through- 
out the  colony."  Governor  Hinckley  had  seventeen  children,  their 
names  corresponding  to  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Among  them  we 
find  Mataliah,  Mehitable,  Mercy,  Experience,  Thankful,  Reliance, 
Ebenezer,  and  Bathsheba.  Thomas  Prince  himself,  one  of  fourteen 
children,  was  born  at  Sandwich,  the  first  town  settled  on  the  Cape 
in  1687.  When  eleven  years  old  he  went  to  his  grandfather  Hinck- 
ley's, and  remained  with  him  until  he  entered  college.  Here  he 
imbibed  his  taste  for  chronology  and  his  love  of  books.  His 
grandfather  fostered  him  in  his  youthful  ambition  of  founding  a 
library,  and  gave  him  many  from  his  own  collection.  During  his 
long  life  of  eighty  years  Governor  Hinckley  became  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  all  events  of  importance  that  had  happened  in  the 
new  world,  and  the  eager  boy  was  fed  and  stimulated  by  compan- 
ionship with  him,  and  all  the  moving  spirits  of  the  day  who  fre- 
quented his  grandfather's  house.  His  earl)/  attention  to  religious 
subjects,  his  wide  culture,  and  remarkable  sympathy  with  every- 
thing pertaining  to  his  own  times,  was  the  blossoming  fruit  in- 
stilled into  him  by  an  honorable  ancestry,  who  from  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century  had  been  consistent  Puritans, 
and  filled  places  of  trust  with  honor  and  fidelity. 

Although  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  religious 
fanaticism  was  on  the  decline  in  Europe  it  held  sway  still,  in  a 
measure,  in  the  colonies.  There  had  been  many  instances  of 
intolerance  and  tyranny  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  in  the  past. 
Cotton  Mather's  implacable  spirit  found  vent  in  the  supersti- 
tion and  cruelty  that  characterized  the  Salem  Witchcraft,  while 
other  ministerial  leaders  were  prominent  in  the  persecution  of 
the  Quakers.  Joseph  Sewall  and  Thomas  Prince  were  educated 
under  the  Cottons  and  Mathers,  but  their  lives  presented  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  these  fiery  expounders  of  the  Christian  faith. 
Tolerance,  benevolence,  and  humility  shone  conspicuously  in  their 
united  careers.  The  serious  character  of  the  books  collected  and 
read  by  young  Prince  from  his  tenth  year  shows  not  only  his 
daily  training,  but  the  inherent  tendency  of  his  mind  toward  that 
profession  which  he  afterwards  adorned.    Mr.  Sewall,  his  col- 
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league,  says  of  him,  "  That  his  crowning  glory  was  that  he  was 
pious  from  his  youth."  He  entered  Harvard  College  at  sixteen, 
and,  after  graduating,  devoted  two  years  to  the  study  of  divinity 
in  Cambridge.  His  acquirements  in  theology,  science,  and  his- 
tory were  marvellous,  and,  with  his  diligence  and  love  of  research, 
he  turned  with  great  energy  to  Europe  as  a  wider  field,  where  he 
could  add  indefinitely  to  his  already  fine  attainments,  and  where 
the  ease  and  grace  of  an  older  civilization  left  their  stamp  on  his 
future  deportment  and  endeared  him  to  his  people  and  the  whole 
community.  In  1709  he  sailed  for  England  by  the  way  of  Barba- 
does,  thence  to  Madeira,  and,  after  another  trip  to  Barbadoes,  he 
finally  settled  in  England  in  October,  1710,  making  his  home 
there  seven  years.  There  is  one  volume  of  his  journal  covering 
this  period,  bound  in  vellum,  at  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
rooms,  presented  by  the  Rev.  Chandler  Robbins.  It  is  a  miracle 
of  neatness  and  precision,  but  in  such  fine  penmanship  that  it  is 
difficult  to  decipher.  His  love  of  detail  is  manifest  in  the  most 
accurate  information  in  regard  to  the  ship's  progress  in  her  various 
voyages ;  and  in  his  account  of  the  small-pox  and  measles,  both 
of  which  diseases  assailed  him  at  this  time,  the  daily  symptoms 
were  chronicled  in  the  most  vivid  manner.  He  attended  theo- 
logical lectures  in  London  and  at  various  universities,  becoming 
in  171 1  pastor  of  a  church  in  Combs,  Suffolk  County,  England. 
For  six  years  this  young  American  pursued  his  profession  with 
enthusiasm,  in  the  midst  of  a  population  who  were  devoted  to 
him.  Before  returning  to  America  he  formed  a  church  at 
Battisford,  next  parish  to  Combs,  and  when  he  returned  to  his 
native  land  many  of  his  congregation  came  with  him. 

The  chapel  was  then  closed ;  one  part  of  the  flock  settled  at 
Needham  Market,  the  other  at  Stowmarket,  —  these  churches  still 
existing.  In  Combs  began  the  romantic  period  of  his  life.  He 
became  interested  in  Deborah  Denny,  a  child  of  twelve  when  he 
came  to  the  village,  who  grew  up  under  his  ministrations.  Her 
family  for  centuries  was  famed  for  its  piety  and  was  thoroughly 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  church.  Her  training  had  been  as 
strict  in  religious  matters  as  Mr.  Prince's.  In  her  eighteenth  year 
Deborah  sailed  for  America,  with  her  brother  Samuel,  to  join 
another  brother,  who  had  settled  here  previously.  Mr.  Prince 
took  passage  on  the  same  vessel,  and  two  years  later  they  were 
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married  at  the  house  of  her  brother,  Daniel  Denny,  at  Leicester, 
by  Rev.  Joseph  Sewall,  Mr.  Prince  being  ten  years  older  than 
his  bride.  He  had  been  urged  to  continue  his  residence  abroad ; 
but  his  longings  for  home  were  too  powerful  for  their  induce- 
ments, and  later  in  life  he  was  known  to  have  regretted  spending 
so  many  years  away  from  what  he  then  had  learned  to  consider 
his  true  sphere  of  usefulness. 

He  landed  in  Boston  on  a  July  Sunday,  171 7.  He  notes  it  thus 
in  his  journal :  "  The  captain  sent  his  pinnace  to  carry  me  up. 
I  landed  at  Long  Wharf  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  before 
the  meeting  began,  and  by  that  means  escaped  the  crowds  of 
people,  five  ,  hundred  it  was  said,  who  came  down  on  the  wharf  at 
noon,  inquiring  for  me.  But  now,  the  streets  being  clear,  I 
silently  went  up  to  the  Old  South  Meeting  House,  where  no  one 
knew  me  but  Mr.  Sewall,  in  the  pulpit."  The  churches  of  Hing- 
ham,  Bristol,  and  the  Old  South  gave  him  urgent  calls  to  become 
their  pastor.  His  choice  fell  upon  the  Old  South,  whose  pastor, 
Mr.  Sewall,  was  a  cherished  friend  and  classmate. 

Mrs.  Grace  Denny,  Mrs.  Prince's  mother,  in  her  letters  to 
"  daughter  Prince,"  regretted  that  she  was  to  be  subject  to  the 
temptations  of  a  city  life,  fearing  it  would  be  a  snare  and  hin- 
drance to  her  growth  in  grace,  and  advocated  the  choice  of 
Hingham  as  a  residence.  In  17 19  Boston  was  a  goodly  town  of 
only  twelve  thousand  inhabitants,  governed  with  strict  Puritan 
laws,  some  of  which  were  even  oppressive,  giving  small  opportu- 
nity to  indulge  in  the  frivolities  of  life,  even  if  one  desired,  and 
least  of  all  to  a  pastoress  of  the  Old  South  Church. 

The  church  in  which  Mr.  Prince  was  ordained  by  Increase  and 
Cotton  Mather,  and  Mr.  Sewall,  and  where  he  delivered  his  own 
ordination  sermon  to  admiring  crowds,  was  not  the  historical 
structure  of  the  present  day,  although  it  occupied  the  same  site. 
The  street  in  front  was  lined  with  beautiful  mulberry  trees,  and 
bore  the  name  of  Marlboro',  from  the  great  Duke  and  General. 
The  parsonage  was  next  door  north,  and  opposite,  on  Milk  street, 
was  the  home  of  Josiah  Franklin,  where  Benjamin  was  born. 
There  were  handsome  residences  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  streets 
even  then  were  paved  with  cobble-stones. 

Rev.  Mr.  Wisner,  on  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  erec- 
tion of  the  present  Old  South,  gave  a  pleasing  account  of  the  lives 
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and  work  of  Joseph  Sewall  and  Thomas  Prince.  He  said,  "  Forty 
years  these  excellent  men  associated  and  labored  for  this  con- 
gregation, in  firm  friendship,  in  perfect  unity,  which  few  can 
emulate.  Their  journals  show  never  a  shadow  of  difference. 
They  had  remarkable  tempers.  Mr.  Sewall  notes  in  his  journal 
that  he  and  Mr.  Prince  always  prayed  together  before  their 
different  church  services,  and  occasionally  spent  portions  of  a  day 
mutually  devoted  to  private  humiliation  in  united  prayer." 

The  present  meeting-house  was  erected  in  1729.  A  day  was 
set  apart  "  to  humble  themselves  before  God,  for  all  their  unfruit- 
fulness  under  the  means  of  grace  enjoyed  in  the  old  meeting- 
house, and  to  bless  the  building  of  another  one." 

Mr.  Sewall  prayed  with  the  workmen  before  they  began  to  take 
down  the  house.  It  is  curious  to  note  the  remarkable  faith  in 
direct  answer  to  prayer  in  those  days.  President  Dwight  lays 
emphasis  upon  the  fact,  and  gives  the  following  instance  in  the 
life  of  Mr.  Prince  as  evidence:  "It  was  the  destruction  of  the 
French  fleet,  under  Duke  D'Anville,  in  1746.  Forty  ships 
of  war,  destined  for  the  destruction  of  New  England,  were  fitted 
out  at  Brest  for  the  purpose.  Our  pious  fathers,  apprised 
of  the  danger,  called  a  meeting  for  fasting  and  prayer.  While 
Mr.  Prince  was  officiating  and  praying  most  devoutly  to  God 
to  avert  the  calamity,  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  arose  (the  day 
had  been  perfectly  calm  and  clear),  so  violent  as  to  cause  a  loud 
clattering  of  the  windows.  The  reverend  pastor  paused  in  his 
prayer,  and,  looking  around  upon  the  congregation  with  a  counte- 
nance of  hope,  he  again  commenced,  and  with  great  devotional 
ardor  supplicated  the  Almighty  to  cause  that  wind  to  frustrate  the 
object  of  our  enemies,  and  save  the  country  from  conquest  and  po- 
pery. A  tempest  ensued,  in  which  a  greater  part  of  the  French  fleet 
was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  Duke  D'Anville 
committed  suicide.  Many  died  with  disease,  and  thousands  were 
consigned  to  a  watery  grave.  The  small  number  who  survived 
returned  to  France,  broken  in  health  and  spirits, —  the  enterprise 
was  abandoned,  and  never  renewed."  Many  who  were  present 
have  left  accounts  of  Mr.  Prince's  earnestness  on  this  occasion. 

Probably  no  two  men  could  be  more  devoted  to  the  religious 
interests  of  their  church  and  the  community  at  large  than  these, 
yet  Mi   Prince  records,  eighteen  years  after  the  beginning  of  his 
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pastorate,  that  the  ministers  of  Boston  made  an  extraordinary- 
effort  to  arrest  the  decay  of  godliness,  but  with  no  abiding  results, 
and  this  was  particularly  noticeable  in  his  own  congregation. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  change  in  this  respect  until  the  coming  of 
Whitfield,  in  1740,  when  he  preached  "to  breathless  thousands  in 
the  old  South  Church."  Mr.  Prince  welcomed  this  apostle  with 
enthusiasm.  His  own  sermons  were  full  of  vigor,  and  a  brilliant 
imagination  embellished  them  with  abundant  illustrations,  but 
depth  of  thought  and  zealous  research  made  the  majority  of  his 
writings  far  above  the  comprehension  of  the  multitude.  His 
printed  funeral  sermons  are  quaint  in  their  deep,  black  borders, 
with  drawings  of  death's  heads  similar  to  those  that  adorned  the 
tombstones.  His  sermon  after  the  death  of  George  I.  may  have 
embodied  the  feeling  prevalent  at  that  time ;  but,  in  view  of  the 
more  critical  light  thrown  upon  the  character  and  reigns  of  the 
Georges  by  historians  and  satirists  of  our  day,  this  eulogy  is  a 
curiosity,  with  its  almost  childish  enthusiasm  and  simple-hearted 
loyalty.    The  following  are  passages  from  his  sermon :  — 

For  my  part,  I  shall  never  forget  the  joy  that  swelled  my  heart  when  in  the 
Splendid  Procession,  at  his  Coronation,  preceded  by  all  the  nobles  of  the  king- 
dom and  his  son  and  heir-apparent,  one  other  hope,  with  their  Ermine  Robes 
and  Coronets,  that  Royal  face  at  length  appeared,  which  Heaven  had  in  that 
moment  sent  to  save  these  Great  Nations  from  the  Brink  of  Ruin.  Nor  do  I 
speak  of  it  as  my  case  alone,  but  as  what  appeared  to  be  the  equal  transport  of 
the  multitudes  around  me.  The  tears  of  joy  seemed  to  rise  and  swell  in  every 
eye,  and  we  were  hardly  able  to  give  a  shout  thro1  the  laboring  passions  that 
were  swelling  in  us.  He  was  in  some  respects  a  Father  to  the  Kings  of  the 
earth,  or  at  least  a  powerful  and  decisive  mediator  and  umpire  among  them. 
The  eyes  of  the  greatest  princes  were  turned  to  him.  In  these  distant  parts  of 
his  Dominion  we  have  felt  the  happy  influences  of  his  happy  reign.  He  was  the 
darling  and  protection  of  his  people,  the  great  support  of  the  reformed  interest 
and  the  arbiter  of  Europe.  George  II.  is  a  Prince  of  winning  countenance  and 
manly  aspect,  had  considerable  treasure  of  useful  learning,  and  with  him  a  most 
amiable  Princess,  the  reigning  glory  of  her  sex  for  beauty,  knowledge,  wit, 
discretion,  the  sweetest  temper,  the  most  cheerful,  affable  and  engaging  counte- 
nance and  carriage,  with  every  charming  virtue ;  in  the  bloom  of  her  youth 
preferred  her  chaste  religion  to  all  the  glories  of  the  Imperial  family,  and  became 
the  love  and  admiration  of  every  protestant. 

President  Cheney  says  of  Mr.  Prince  "  he  may  be  justly 
characterized  as  one  of  our  great  men;  "  but  he  deplored  that  he 
sometimes  devoted  so  much    attention  to   minute  and  trifling 
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circumstances  of  things,  and  gave  too  great  credit  to  surprising 
stories.  This,  no  doubt,  may  at  times  have  been  unnecessary, 
and  would  certainly  be  a  failing  at  the  present  time,  when  writing 
on  all  subjects  is  so  universal ;  but  in  Mr.  Prince's  case  it  took  the 
form  of  an  advantage  to  posterity,  as  this  love  of  detail  caused 
him  to  hand  down  to  all  generations  the  most  life-like  descriptions 
of  daily  life  and  conversation  of  his  own  and  remote  times. 
Although  he  saw  a  particular  providence  in  every  act,  every  word, 
every  wind  that  blew,  and  every  storm  that  arose,  yet  Mr.  Sewall 
said  of  him,  "  that  the  great  truths  and  doctrines  of  the  Gospel 
were  his  chosen  subjects.  He  spake  as  the  oracles  of  God,  as  one 
that  felt  the  Divine  Excellence.  Some  of  his  discourses  even 
have  received  impressions  in  England." 

The  great  tenderness  of  his  nature  was  particularly  prominent 
in  his  family  relations.  He  trained  his  children  in  the  paths  of 
knowledge,  his  well-disciplined  mind  making  him  a  safe  and  wise 
teacher ;  while,  like  him,  they  were  pious  from  their  youth. 
His  only  son  graduated  with  honor  from  his  own  college,  and  had 
just  started  on  a  literary  career  with  flattering  success,  when  con- 
sumption caused  his  death,  in  his  twenty-fourth  year.  Two 
daughters,  also,  at  the  early  ages  of  twenty  and  twenty- two,  were 
taken  from  the  household,  and  in  their  old  age  one  daughter  only 
was  left  to  these  parents.  Mr.  Prince's  contemporaries  speak  of  his 
wonderful  resignation  at  these  repeated  afflictions.  His  sermon 
on  the  death  of  his  daughter  Deborah  gives  the  religious  expe- 
rience of  a  young  girl  who,  in  those  rigorous  Calvinistic  days, 
had  her  sweet  young  life  overshadowed  by  the  terror  of  God's 
wrath  for  what  she  considered  her  unbelief.  A  few  extracts  will 
give  a  good  idea  of  Mr.  Prince's  impassioned,  pathetic,  and  even 
dramatic  style,  and  his  apparently  "  trifling  details  "  add  vividness 
to  the  picture.  His  son  besought  him  to  dispense  with  the  custom 
of  a  funeral  oration  in  his  case ;  but  the  feelings  of  the  father  were 
sacrificed  to  what  he  considered  his  duty  to  the  youth  of  his  con- 
gregation on  the  occasion  of  his  daughter's  death. 

He  said:  "You  have  known  her  character;  I  need  not  give  it 
to  this  assembly,  and  I  am  more  especially  restrained,  not  only  by 
my  near  relation,  but  by  what  she  said  to  me,  with  all  the  emotions 
of  a  grieved  heart,  three  or  four  days  before  her  death.  '  Dear 
father,  I  have  been  told  you  speak  to  people  in  my  commendation. 
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I  beg  you  would  not.  I  am  a  poor,  miserable  sinner;  you  cannot 
think  how  it  grieves  me.'  On  these  accounts  I  must  forbear  her 
character;  but  because  God's  dealings  with  her,  both  before  and 
in  her  sickness,  have  been  remarkable,  I  cannot  but  think  it  will 
be  for  his  glory  and  your  advantage  to  present  some  of  them  to 
you.  As  she  grew  up,  God  was  pleased  to  refrain  her  from  vani- 
ties, move  her  to  study  her  Bible  and  best  of  authors,  both  of 
history  and  divinity.  Dr.  Watts  and  Mrs.  Rowe's  writings  were 
familiar  to  her.  The  spirit  of  God  worked  upon  her  at  fourteen, 
but  she  did  not  join  the  church  until  two  years  later,  when  she 
narrowly  escaped  drowning,  in  her  father's  bosom.  For,  as  I  had 
just  received  her  in  my  arms,  in  a  boat,  in  order  to  go  on  board  a 
vessel  in  the  harbor,  bound  to  her  Uncle  Denny's,  at  Georgetown, 
on  the  Kennebec  river,  the  boat  steered  off,  and  I  fell  back  with  her 
into  the  salt  water,  ten  feet  deep,  with  which  she  was  almost  filled, 
and  we  both  continued  under  it,  out  of  sight  of  her  brother  and 
sister  looking  on,  for  about  a  minute.  If  a  couple  of  strangers 
from  Connecticut  had  not  been  near  at  hand  to  reach  her  quickly, 
in  a  minute  or  more  she  had  been  past  recovery. 

"  In  all  weathers  she  sought  the  house  of  God,  and  she  was 
afraid  of  being  deceived.  Though  her  jealousies  and  fears  were 
troublesome,  I  think  they  were  useful.  Sometimes  she  had  light 
and  comfort ;  oftener  otherwise.  In  her  twentieth  year  she  had  a 
fever,  and  from  the  first  she  thought  she  should  not  live,  com- 
plained of  her  stupidity  of  mind,  impenitence  and  unbelief.  I 
came  home  from  afternoon  exercise,  found  her  so  ill  that  her 
.mother  thought  herself  obliged  to  tell  her,  upon  which  she  thanked 
her  for  her  kindness,  but  quickly  fell  into  great  distress  on  being 
unprepared  for  eternity.  It  would  break  a  heart  of  stone  to  hear 
her :  '  Oh  !  dear  sir,  what  shall  I  do  ?  '  .  .  .  Oh  !  the  horrors 
of  that  night.  It  was  one  of  the  most  distressing  I  ever  knew. 
She  wouldn't  close  her  eyes  for  fear  of  dying.  In  the  morning 
was  a  little  more  resigned,  fell  asleep,  awoke  refreshed,  but  still  in 
darkness.  '  Oh  !  dear  father,'  she  would  say,  1 1  have  dreadfully 
apostatized  from  Christ.'  Mr.  Sewall  and  I  labored  with  her  for 
days,  but  we  found  nobody  but  the  Almighty  could  do  it. 

"  Dr.  Sewall  said,  '  If  she  died  in  darkness,  we  should  have  good 
ground  to  hope  that  she  would  awake  in  glory.'  To  everything 
he  would  say  she  would  reply,  ' I  cannot  believe.'    You  must  be 
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sensible  of  a  distressed  father's  heart,  putting  his  soul  in  her  soul's 
place  for  many  weeks. 

"  Incessant  prayers  were  offered  for  her  in  public  and  private,  by 
relations  and  friends  who  loved  her,  but  until  the  last  half  hour  of 
her  life  were  unanswered.  She  was  in  agonies  of  death  all  the 
while  Mr.  Sewall  was  praying.  When  he  and  the  physician  left, 
I  told  her  they  could  do  nothing  more.  She  was  calm  and  com- 
posed, but  did  not  speak.  ...  It  was  so  dismal  to  see  her 
depart  in  darkness.  Oh  !  the  distress  in  that  room.  I  held  her  in 
my  arms,  she  opened  her  eyes  and  spoke  a  new  language :  '  Oh  !  I 
love  the  Lord  with  all  my  heart.  I  see  such  an  amiableness  in  him, 
I  prize  him  above  a  thousand  worlds.'  I  said,  1  Dear  child,  what 
have  you  to  say  to  me?'  — 1  Oh  !  sir,  that  you  may  be  more  fer- 
vent in  your  ministry,  in  exhorting  and  expostulating  with  sinners/ 
I  never  saw  such  a  change  in  a  sick  room,  from  distress  to  joy  when 
I  reported  her  words.  I  could  scarcely  have  thought  a  father, 
mother,  brother  and  sister  could  have  been  so  transported  in  the 
expiring  moments  of  one  so  dear  to  them." 

This  discourse  was  published  in  Edinboro'  after  his  death.  His 
daughter  Sarah,  afterwards  wife  of  Lieut. -Gov.  Gill,  survived  her 
parents  a  few  years,  but  died,  without  children  in  1 77 1 .  She  was 
also  deeply  religious,  and  some  of  her  writings  were  published  in 
Edinboro'  after  her  death. 

Mr.  Prince's  life,  aside  from  his  domestic  afflictions,  seems  to 
have  flowed  on  in  peaceful  paths,  that  ran  their  quiet  course  be- 
tween the  hardships  of  the  early  years  of  the  colonies  and  the  ris- 
ing passions  and  frequent  strifes  that  reigned,  particularly  in  New 
England,  for  years  before  the  Revolutionary  war.  His  whole  na- 
ture, tuned  to  harmony  and  peaceful  avocations,  developed  in  its 
proper  channel.  The  comparative  quiet  of  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  permitted  a  thorough  devotion  to  his  allotted 
pursuits.  His  forty  years'  pastorate  in  Boston  left  their  trace  of 
love  and  good-will  in  seed  which  can  never  be  destroyed,  and  his 
indefatigable  industry  and  painstaking  perseverance  are  lessons 
that  could  be  of  benefit  to  all  generations. 

He  inherited  a  large  property  from  his  father.  Beside  other 
lands,  acquired  and  inherited,  he  owned  the  tract  which  is  covered 
by  the  town  of  Princeton,  including  Wachusett  mountain,  the  town 
deriving  its  name  from  him.    In  the  Boylston  Mansion  at  Princeton, 
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there  is  a  beautiful  crayon  portrait  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Gill,  his  daughter, 
executed  by  Copley.  There  is  also  a  fine  tall  clock,  which  belonged 
to  Mr.  Prince,  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Addison  Denny,  at  Leices- 
ter. Mr.  Prince  brought  it  with  him  from  England  in  171 7;  the 
whole  case  is  in  raised  Japanese  work,  and  the  face  decorations 
very  elaborate.  It  was  made  by  Thomas  Wagstaffe,  of  London, 
and  his  descendants  still  make  clocks  at  the  same  shop,  by  hand 
and  under  the  same  name. 

Mr.  Prince  died  in  1 75  7,  after  a  year's  illness,  at  seventy-two  years 
of  age.  The  Weekly  Gazette  said,  in  announcing  his  death :  "His  per- 
formances in  pulpit  evidence  a*  vast  compass  of  thought,  a  sublime 
imagination,  a  great  faith  and  zeal.  In  printed  composures  there 
is  a  fertility  of  invention,  correctness  of  sentiment,  sprightliness 
of  expression,  that  must  delight  every  reader,  and  transmit  his 
name  to  posterity  in  the  most  advantageous  light.  His  private 
life  was  amiable  and  exemplary,  adorned  with  grace  and  virtues. 
A  useful  member  of  civil  society.  His  consort  has  lost  an  affec- 
tionate husband;  his  only  surviving  daughter,  a  tender  father;  his 
servants,  an  indulgent  master;  his  acquaintances,  a  kind,  conde- 
scending friend ;  his  church,  an  enlightened  and  vigilant  pastor ; 
..is  country,  a  zealous  advocate  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
Took  farewell  to  this  world  with  humble  resignation  to  the  will  of 
God,  and  entire  dependence  on  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  a  good 
hope  of  Immortality." 
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NEW  ENGLAND  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  IN  THE 
TIME  OF  BRYAHT  S  EARLY  LIFE. 

BY  MRS.  H.  G.  ROWE. 

NlNETY-ONE  years  ago,  in  the  little  town  of  Cummington,  Mass., 
was  born  a  child,  who  was  destined,  in  after  years,  to  be  the  first  of 
a  grand  line  of  American  poets,  who  have  made  this,  the  second 
century  of  our  Republic,  famous  by  their  genius  and  originality. 

Not  long  since,  in  looking  over  an  old  magazine,  published  in 
Philadelphia  in  1809,  I  came  across  quite  an  extended  review 
of  Campbell's,  then  just  issued,  poem,  "  Gertrude  of  Wyoming," 
and  was  not  a  little  amused  at  the  closing  comments. 

After  a  little  mild  praise,  and  a  good  deal  of  equally  mild  criti- 
cism, of  the  Scotch  poet,  the  editor  goes  on  to  say:  — 

"But,  after  all,  although  lesser  poets  are  constantly  rising  above 
the  literary  horizon,  challenging  the  admiration  of  the  reading 
world  for  a  few  short  months,  —  possibly  years, — and  then  sinking 
into  the  obscurity  of  a  forgotten  past,  the  sun  of  English  poetry 
has  set  forever.  With  Pope,  Milton,  and  Dryden,  England  lost 
her  last  true  poets.  Henceforth,  all  who  claim  that  title  must  be 
more  or  less  skilful  imitators  merely  of  the  great  masters  who 
have  gone  before  them. 

"  As  for  America,"  he  continues,  with  the  most  unpatriotic  can- 
dor, "  there  is  not  the  smallest  chance  of  her  ever  producing  a 
real  poet.  Ingenious  scribblers  she  may  have,  without  doubt,  but 
the  typical  American  never  had  or  will  have  one  grain  of  poetry  in 
his  hard,  shrewd,  matter-of-fact  nature." 

This  was  the  verdict  of  a  Philadelphia  editor  seventy-six  years 
ago.  To-day  the  bust  of  our  own  Longfellow  stands  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  side  by  side  with  a  Chaucer  and  a  Shakspere, 
while  not  only  the  English-speaking  world  on  both  sides  of  the 
ocean,  but  the  dwellers  in  sunny  Italy,  upon  the  frozen  steppes 
of  Russia,  and  in  far-off  Japan  and  India,  sing  and  repeat,  each  in 
his  own  tongue,  the  stirring  battle-hymns  and  sweet  home-songs 
of  the  gifted  singers  of  our  Western  World. 

We  are  often  reminded  that  a  writer's  environments  have  much 
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to  do  with  the  character  of  his  writings,  and  in  Bryant's  case  this 
fact  is  particularly  noticeable. 

His  earliest  poems,  and  especially  that  great  masterpiece,  "  Than- 
atopsis,"  written  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen,  show  unmistak- 
ably that  the  boy  had  grown  up  in  the  closest  familiarity  with 
the  theological  tenets  of  the  New  England  of  his  day,  and  that  the 
bent  of  his  young  mind  was,  even  then,  toward  graver  subjects 
than  would  naturally  occupy  the  thoughts  of  a  boy  of  that  age. 

His  biographers  assert  that  he  drew  his  inspiration  for  this 
grand  poem  from  the  pages  of  Kirke  White  and  Southey.  But 
whatever  his  acquaintance  with  these  poets  may  have  done  for 
him,  there  is  a  striking  similarity  of  imagery  and  sentiment 
between  his  own  and  the  writings  of  the  sacred  bards,  whose 
utterances  were  as  familiar  to  the  children  of  a  Christian  house- 
hold in  those  days  as  their  own  childish  nursery  songs  and  hymns. 

For  instance,  compare  these  lines  from  "Thanatopsis  "  with  a 
well-known  passage  in  the  Book  of  Job: — 

"    .    .    .    Yet  the  dead  are  there : 
And  millions  in  those  solitudes,  since  first 
The  flight  of  years  began,  have  laid  them  down 
In  their  last  sleep,  —  the  dead  reign  there  alone." 

The  sacred  poet  says  : — 

44  Yet  shall  he  be  brought  to  the  grave,  and  shall  remain  in  the  tomb. 
The  clods  of  the  valley  shall  be  sweet  unto  him,  and  every  man  shall  draw 
after  him  as  there  are  innumerable  before  him." 

Then,  again,  in  "  The  Old  Man's  Funeral  " :  — 

"  Then  rose  another  hoary  man,  and  said, 

In  faltering  accents,  to  that  weeping  train  : 
*  Why  mourn  ye  that  our  aged  friend  is  dead  ? 
Ye  are  not  sad  to  see  the  gathered  grain.'  " 

Compare  this  with : 

"  Thou  shalt  come  to  the  grave  in  a  full  age,  like  as  a  shock  of  corn  cometh 
in  his  season." 

Examples  similar  to  these  occur  in  many  of  Bryant's  poems,  and 
tend  to  show  the  result  of  the  early  religious  training,  that,  as  the 
son  of  a  thoughtful,  God-fearing  New  England  gentleman  of  that 
day,  he  most  certainly  did  receive. 
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That  he  was  intensely,  grandly,  sometimes  fiercely  patriotic,  is 
also  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  surrounding  influences  of  his 
young  life. 

The  struggle  for  American  independence  was  at  last  over,  and 
the  lusty  young  Republic,  springing,  Minerva-like,  from  the 
mighty  brain  of  a  no  longer  imperilled  freedom,  was  ready  to 
throw  down  the  gauntlet  of  defiance  to  all  the  world,  and  assert 
her  rights  as  queen  regnant  of  the  great  Western  World. 

The  armies  had  been  disbanded,  and  the  war-scarred  veterans 
had  joyfully  returned  to  their  farms  and  workshops,  ready  to  put 
their  willing  hands  again  to  the  plough  and  the  plane,  and  help  to 
restore,  by  patient  toil  and  honest  legislation,  prosperity  and  peace 
to  the  land  so  long  distracted  by  the  commotions  and  uncertain- 
ties of  war. 

Later,  his  days  of  toil  over,  the  old  soldier  sat  him  down,  in 
restful  content,  by  his  own  peaceful  fireside,  while,  with  the  old 
musket  in  its  honored  place  above  the  tall  wooden  mantle,  he 
fought  over  again,  in  memory,  his  old-time  battles,  and  to  sons  and 
grandsons  taught,  in  thrilling,  patriotic  words,  the  great  lesson  to 
love  and  revere  their  country  next  to  their  God. 

As  a  boy,  no  doubt,  young  Bryant  had  listened  to  many  of  the 
tales  of  these  honored  veterans,  and  had  drank  in,  with  the  air  of 
his  own  native  village,  long  draughts  of  their  fervid  patriotism, 
that  animated  his  writings  down  to  the  latest  years  of  his  life. 

That  he  had  seen  with  his  own  eyes  some  of  the  leading  spirits 
in  that  great  national  struggle,  who  still  lived  to  honor  and  be  hon- 
ored by  the  nation  that  they  had  fought  so  bravely  to  free  from  a 
foreign  yoke,  is  shown  by  an  extract  from  one  of  his  few  humor- 
ous poems,  in  which  he  says :  — 

"  I  pause  to  state 
That  I,  too,  have  seen  greatness  —  even  I  — 
Shook  hands  with  Adams,  stared  at  Lafayette, 
When,  barehead,  in  the  hot  noon  of  July, 
He  would  not  let  the  umbrella  be  held  o'er  him, 
For  which  three  cheers  burst  from  the  mob  before  him." 

Patriotic,  religious,  philosophical,  and  a  true  lover  of  nature, 
yet  Bryant  cannot,  in  any  mood,  be  styled  one  of  our  fireside 
poets,  like  Longfellow,  Whittier,  and  Lowell. 
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Perhaps  he  failed  to  see  in  the  then  bare  loneliness  of  the  typi- 
cal New  England  home  a  beauty  worth  the  attention  of  his  fas- 
tidious and  lofty-minded  muse.  And  that  New  England  homes, 
at  that  time,  were  bare  of  what  we,  to-day,  deem  the  absolute 
necessities  of  life,  no  student  of  the  past  pretends  to  deny. 

The  long  war  had  drained  and  impoverished  the  country;  our 
manufactures  and  commerce  were  then  in  their  infancy;  the 
whole  machinery  of  our  recently  organized  government  was  new, 
and  the  hands  that  worked  it,  however  wise  and  brave  they  might 
be,  were  untried,  and  had  much  to  learn  before  the  ponderous 
works  could  be  brought  into  perfect  running  order. 

Worst  of  all,  President  Jefferson,  in  1807,  laid  an  embargo  upon 
American  shipping,  thus  unwittingly  striking  a  terrible  blow  at  our 
foreign  commerce,  in  his  endeavor  to  force  England  into  an  ami- 
cable settlement  of  certain  difficulties  that  had  arisen  between  her 
and  the  young  Republic.  This,  and  the  two  years'  war  with  Eng- 
land, that  broke  out  in  1 81 2,  made  hard  times  for  everybody,  and 
taxed  the  magnanimity  and  skill  of  our  foremothers  to  their  utmost 
to  make  their  homes  and  families  present  a  decent  and  respectable 
appearance. 

The  very  poor  then,  as  now,  were  forced  to  content  themselves 
with  the  barest  decencies  of  life.  But  the  respectable  middle 
classes,  —  the  farmers,  mechanics,  and  small  merchants,  —  were  put 
to  the  greatest  straits  to  keep  up  an  appearance  of  respectability  and 
comfort,  with  scant  conveniences,  and  few  or  none  of  even  the 
simplest  elegancies  of  life,  in  dwelling,  dress,  or  furniture. 

The  principal  room  of  a  New  England  farm-house  was  the 
kitchen,  which  was  usually  large  enough  to  serve  for  a  cooking, 
dining,  and  sitting  room,  all  in  one. 

The  enormous  fireplace,  with  its  long,  soot-blackened  crane, 
hung  with  hooks  of  various  sizes,  the  massive  iron  andirons,  strong 
enough  to  hold  the  great  birch  and  birchen  logs,  that  often  taxed 
the  strength  of  a  full-grown  man  to  lift  and  adjust  in  their  places, 
occupied  a  large  part  of  one  side  of  the  room,  and  served  as  a 
kind  of  family  altar,  about  which  the  family,  with  their  guests  and 
friends,  always  assembled,  in  quiet  chat  or  friendly  gossip. 

And  a  cheery  spot  it  was,  especially  in  those  long,  dark  evenings 
in  midwinter,  when  the  ruddy,  dancing  flames  went  laughing  up  the 
great  throat  of  the  chimney,  chasing  the  venturesome,  wayward 
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sparks,  as  they  hurried  out  into  the  untried  darkness  of  the  win- 
ter's night.  With  what  a  genial  glow  they  lighted  up  the  bare, 
unplastered  walls,  the  sanded  floor,  the  rough  rafters  overhead,  and 
the  scant,  clumsily-fashioned  furniture,  until 

"  The  rude,  bare-raftered  room 
Burst,  flower-like,  into  rosy  bloom." 

Nor  must  we  forget  that  seldom  wanting,  always  interesting, 
piece  of  furniture,  to  which  was  sure  to  be  accorded  the  warm- 
est, coziest  spot  in  the  wide  chimney-corner,  —  the  inevitable 
wooden  cradle, —  clumsily  fashioned  by  loving,  but  unskilled  hands, 
and  always  large  enough  to  hold,  besides  the  reigning  baby,  two, 
and,  at  a  pinch,  three,  of  the  younger  members  of  the  household. 

How  the  favored  youngsters  delighted  in  a  ride  in  that  clumsy 
old  vehicle,  nor  dreamed  that  its  halting,  uncertain  gait  was  other 
than  the  very  poetry  of  motion  !  Even  mother's  own  wooden 
rocking-chair,  a  bit  of  boughten  elegance,  with  its  gay  patchwork 
cushion,  and  dull,  contented  "  creak !  creak !  "  as  its  dear  occu- 
pant swayed  meditatively  to  and  fro,  knitting  in  hand,  in  the  quiet, 
restful  gloaming,  was  not  quite  equal  to  that  dear,  delightful  old 
cradle,  for  a  good  brisk  canter  to  "  Banbury  Cross,"  or  to  the 
famous  hunting  grounds,  where  "  Baby  Bunting's  rabbit  skin  "  was 
waiting  for  him. 

Many  a  man,  and  woman  too,  whose  names  are,  to-day,  blessed 
and  honored  by  thousands  of  grateful  hearts  all  over  the  land, 
dreamed  then  their  first  misty,  childish  dreams  of  a  grand  and 
helpful  manhood  and  womanhood,  and  felt  swelling  up  within  their 
young  souls  inexpressible  longings  to  help  right  the  wrongs  of 
the  down-trodden  and  oppressed,  which  they  heard  their  elders 
talk  of,  and  deplore  as  past  remedy. 

The  light  of  other  days  was  simply  a  home-made  tallow  candle, 
and  as  matches  were  not  then  invented,  careful  housewives  never 
suffered  the  kitchen-fire,  even  in  the  hottest  days  of  summer,  to  die 
out  entirely.  The  frequent  sight  of  a  child  running  to  the  nearest 
neighbor's,  with  a  long-handled  iron  fire-shovel  in  hand,  to  "  borry 
a  few  coals  ter  start  the  fire  up,"  was  looked  upon  as  a  sure  sign 
of  slack  housewifery;  and  no  woman  might  lay  claim  to  the 
distinction  of  a  good  housekeeper  who  failed  to  renew  her  cedar 
broom  as  often  as  every  other  week. 
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Equal  simplicity  in  dress  prevailed,  and  a  gown  of  bombazette 
—  a  very  narrow,  all-wool  goods,  worth  from  seventy-five  cents  to 
a  dollar  a  yard, — was  often  worn  for  best  during  the  owner's  life- 
time, and  at  her  death  bequeathed,  with  the  fondly-cherished 
string  of  gold  beads,  to  the  favorite  granddaughter,  as  a  precious 
legacy. 

For  common  wear,  pressed  home-made  and  home-dyed  flannel 
in  winter;  and  cotton  and  linen,  woven  in  colored  stripes  or 
plaids,  for  summer,  was  considered  plenty  good  enough,  even 
for  the  doctor's  and  minister's  wives.  Under  flannels  were  an 
unheard-of  luxury.  And  one  ceases  to  wonder  at  the  frequency 
of  hereditary  consumption,  in  our  own  day,  when  he  reads  that 
fashionable  city  ladies,  in  the  very  depths  of  a  Northern  winter, 
walked  the  icy  streets  in  thin  cotton  or  silk  stockings  and  low, 
pointed,  high-heeled  morocco  shoes.  Rubbers  being  then 
unknown,  and  the  shoes  of  stout  calf- skin,  that  their  country 
cousins  were  only  too  glad  to  get,  were  disdained  by  these 
dainty  dames  as  coarse  and  unlady-like. 

A  girl  carded,  spun,  wove,  bleached,  and  made  her  one  white 
linen  gown,  lavishing  upon  it  ail  her  simple  art  of  needlecraft, 
every  seam  and  hem  stitched  by  the  old-time  rule,  "  take  up 
one  thread  and  skip  two,"  and,  perhaps,  embroidering  a  pattern 
of  tiny  sprays  and  eyelets  upon  the  bosom  and  sleeves,  to  give 
it  an  air  of  special  gentility. 

Finished  at  last,  this  choice  bit  of  girlish  finery  probably  served 
its  owner  for  a  wedding-dress,  and  afterwards  was  cut  up  into 
slips  for  the  babies. 

Matrons,  young  as  well  as  old,  wore  caps  of  plain  white 
muslin,  made  after  the  same  fashion  as  the  round,  sweeping  caps 
that  tidy  housekeepers  wear  at  the  present  day.  The  younger 
and  gayer  ones,  who  had  no  scruples  of  conscience  on  the  subject, 
wore  their  caps  adorned  with  bright  ribbons,  while  the  elderly  and 
more  sedate  contented  themselves  with  a  plain  band  of  black, 
across  the  front,  and  pinned  primly  at  the  back,  without  bow  or 
knot. 

After  the  death  of  Washington,  in  1799,  besides  the  band  of 
crape  that  every  citizen  of  the  United  States,  by  the  desire  of 
Congress,  wore  upon  his  left  arm  for  thirty  days,  many  of  the 
loyal  matfons  provided  themselves  with  mourning-cap  ribbons, 
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upon  which  was  stamped,  in  white  letters,  upon  a  black 
ground : 

"  General  George  Washington, 
Departed  this  life  on  the  14th  of  December, 
1799,  JE.  68," 

—  a  fac-simile  of  the  inscription  upon  the  coffin-plate  of  that 
illustrious  and  well-beloved  chief.  The  wool  and  flax  were  home 
productions,  but  the  cotton  was  brought,  in  a  raw  state,  from  the 
West  Indies. 

It  was  first  picked  over  very  carefully,  to  remove  the  seeds  and 
stray  bits  of  foreign  rubbish,  then  "  batted,"  that  is,  made  into 
small  pats,  each  large  enough  to  be  carded  into  a  roll,  which  was 
spun  into  thread  upon  either  a  wool  or  linnen  wheel.  This 
''batting"  usually  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  children  of  the  family, 
who  probably  found  the  monotonous  task  as  little  to  their  taste 
as  their  grandchildren  do,  when  required  to  wash  the  dishes  or 
saw  wood  for  the  cooking-stove. 

Woven  plain,  by  the  skilful  hands  of  the  housemother,  and 
bleached  upon  the  young  grass  under  the  blossoming  apple 
boughs,  the  cloth  served  for  the  underwear  of  the  family,  and  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  few  luxuries  of  the  frugal  household,  —  the 
raw  cotton  costing  over  fifty  cents  a  pound,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
time  and  labor  required  to  convert  it  into  cloth. 

On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  cotton,  our  modern  "  comforta- 
tables  "  were  a  thing  unheard  of,  and,  for  a  substitute,  woollen  quilts, 
stuffed  with  wool,  and  closely  quilted,  often  in  the  most  elaborate 
patterns,  were  used  in  all  New  England  households.  These  quilts 
were  often  few  and  thin  in  many  a  poor  home,  where  the  elders 
had  hard  work  to  shield  their  flock  of  little  ones  from  the  bitter 
cold  of  winter,  in  spite  of  the  immense  fires  that  even  the  poorest 
were  able  to  provide  where  any  amount  of  fuel  could  be  had  for  the 
cutting. 

I  have  heard  a  story  of  a  good  lady  who  lived  at  that  time  in  a 
town  not  a  hundred  miles  from  Boston,  which  gives  one  some  idea 
of  the  straits  to  which  our  grandparents  were  often  reduced  in  those 
days : — 

Watching  one  bitterly  cold  night  with  a  sick  neighbor,  she 
heard,  at  midnight,  the  little  children  crying  with  cold  in  the  loft 
overhead,  and  leaving  her  sleeping  patient,  she  went  upstairs,  and 
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tried  to  firid  an  extra  quilt  or  blanket  to  spread  over  them.  But 
in  vain,  for  in  that  poor  home  there  was  not  so  much  as  a  shoulder- 
blanket  that  could  be  spared.  At  last,  in  utter  desperation,  she 
spread  over  the  shivering  little  ones  a  side  of  leather,  that  she 
found  rolled  up  under  the  eaves. 

"  It  kept  out  the  cold,  anyhow,"  she  said,  as  she  told  the  story 
years  afterwards.  "  And  the  poor  little  things  stopped  their  cry- 
in',  and  cuddled  down  as  contented  an'  comfortable  as  a  nestful  o' 
kittens." 

If  there  was  little  of  poetry  or  romance  in  the  lives  of  those 
hard-working,  hard  farming  men  and  women  of  a  past  generation, 
there  was  no  lack  of  the  patient  diligence  and  simple,  unques- 
tioning faith,  that  give  strength  to  weakness,  and  sweeten  toil  with 
the  steadfast  belief  that,  to  the  faithful  heart  and  willing  hand  God's 
blessing  never  fails. 

One  of  the  favorite  proverbs  at  that  time  is  significant,  as 
proverbs  usually  are,  of  the  character  of  the  people  :  — 

"Begin  your  web,  and  God  will  supply  you  with  thread." 

While  still  another  suggests  that  well-known  element  in  the  New 
England  character  that  the  Scotch  aptly  call  "  canny  "  :  — 

"  A  wise  man  will  bend  a  little  rather  than  be  torn  up  by  the 
roots." 

Extravagance  was  more  than  a  fault,  it  was  an  actual  sin,  in  the 
eyes  of  these  prudent,  simple-living  folk,  and  you  may  have  heard 
before  the  story  of  the  ingenious  housewife,  who,  tired  of  the  blank 
bareness  of  her  yellow-painted  floors,  conceived  the  bold  idea  of 
manufacturing  a  carpet  for  it  herself : 

A  large  square  of  sail-cloth  served  her  for  a  canvas,  and  upon 
this  she  painted,  with  the  few  colors  that  she  could  procure,  a  pat- 
tern of  flowers  of  every  kind  that  she  was  familiar  with,  —  blue 
roses  and  green  lilies  having  the  preference,  as  making  more  show 
than  their  humbler  sisters.  This,  when  finished,  she  covered  with 
a  thick  coat  of  varnish,  thus  making  a  very  good  substitute  for  the 
more  modern  oil-cloth. 

Of  course  everybody,  from  far  and  near,  came  to  look,  and  won- 
der, and  admire ;  and  among  them  a  good  old  deacon,  who,  after 
critically  surveying  the  wonderful  work,  turned  to  the  proud  artist, 
and,  with  a  look  half  of  amazement,  half  of  pitying  reproach,  upon 
his  honest,  weather-beaten  face,  asked  solemnly :  — 
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"  Sister   ,  do  you  expect  to  have  all  this  and  heaven 

too?" 

To-day,  Boston  is  sometimes  jestingly  styled  the  "  Hub  of  the 
Universe,"  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  it  was, 
soberly  speaking,  the  Hub  of  New  England,  for  from  it  spokes 
projected  into  every  part,  however  distant,  of  that  region. 

As  in  past  ages  all  roads  led  to  Rome,  so  seventy-five  or  eighty 
years  ago  all  roads  led  to  or  from  Boston.  In  an  old  Farmer's 
Almanac,  printed  in  1 8 1 7,  I  find,  among  other  things  quaint  and 
curious,  four  closely-printed  pages  devoted  to  "  Roads  to  the  Prin- 
cipal Towns  of  the  Continent  from  Boston,  with  the  distances  and 
names  of  Innkeepers."  Beginning  with:  "  From  Boston  to  New- 
port, over  Seekonk,  through  Rehoboth,  69  miles,"  and  ending 
with  "  Down  the  Ohio,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Muskinqum,  524 
miles," — a  tolerably  long  ride  in  those  days  of  the  old-fashioned 
stage  coach. 

Naturally,  this  Umbilicus  of  the  Western  World  set  the  fashions 
in  theology,  literature,  dress,  and  manners  for  all  New  England,  and 
any  one  who  had  made  a  trip  to  Boston  was  venerated  as  a  kind 
of  travelled  wonder,  and  forever  after  regarded  as  an  authority 
upon  all  mooted  points  of  general  interest. 

It  has  been  said,  on  what  authority  I  am  unable  to  state,  that 
"  all  good  Americans  go  to  Paris  when  they  die."  But  in  those 
days  of  Boston's  supremacy  an  aspiring  dame  in  one  of  our 
Maine  villages,  finding  herself  upon  her  death  bed,  expressed  as 
her  one  last  wish,  that  she  "  might  be  permitted  to  go  to  heaven 
by  the  way  o'  Boston." 

Evidently  the  poor  soul  had  pined  in  vain  all  her  life  for  a  sight 
of  its  splendors,  and  could  think  of  nothing  so  near  akin  to  heaven 
as  a  peep  at  this  earthly  Paradise  on  her  way  there. 

I  might  go  on  indefinitely  to  call  up  pictures,  heroic,  quaint,  or 
pathetic,  of  these  earnest-hearted  men  and  women,  who  toiled, 
suffered,  and  planned,  for  the  future,  that  we,  their  children,  have 
entered  into  the  fulness  of.  But  time  forbids,  and  I  can  only  say, 
in  closing  this  paper,  that  it  will  be  well  for  us,  if,  in  these  days  of 
national  prosperity  and  power,  when  Liberty,  proudly  triumphant, 
stands  like 


•'A  bearded  man 

Armed  to  the  teeth," 
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ready  to  hold  his  own  alike  against  traitors  at  home  and  envious 
despotisms  abroad,  we  do  not  forget  with  what  a  world  of  self-sac- 
rifice and  patient  toil  our  forbears  laid  the  foundations  of  this  great, 
free  government ;  nor  should  we  deem  it  a  light  thing  to  have  been 
born  citizens  of  a  Republic  a  thousand  times  grander,  nobler,  and, 
God  grant !  far  more  enduring,  than  those  of  heathen  Greece  and 
Rome,  that  have  long  since  fallen  to  decay,  and  now  lie  buried  be- 
neath the  melancholy  dust  of  centuries.  * 

Let  the  words  of  the  great  poet  whose  name  stands  at  the  head 
of  this  paper  speak  like  a  word  of  warning  to  every  heart  within 
their  reach :  — 

"  And  they  who  founded  in  our  land 

The  power  that  rules  from  sea  to  sea, 

Bled  they  in  vain,  or  vainly  planned, 
To  leave  their  country  great  and  free? 

Their  sleeping  ashes  from  below 
Send  up  the  thrilling  murmur,  No ! " 


TRUST. 

BY  ARTHUR  ELWELL  JENKS. 

ONCE  let  us  feel  the  trust  a  child  bestows 
Upon  the  guardian  of  its  life,  each  day 

Would  set  serenely  on  our  troubled  souls  ! 
To  help  but  one  of  these,  or  bring  again 

To  lip  and  eye  the  smile  so  full  of  peace,  — 
Reflection  of  some  tender  mother's  love,  — 

Ah,  such  were  service,  that,  in  future  years, 
Shall  shine  upon  our  devious  pathway,  as 

The  evening  star  lights  up  the  western  sky ! 
O  ye  who  labor  for  the  children's  sake,  — 

Setting  these  jewels  for  immortal  life,  — 

The  "  Well-done  !  "  of  the  Master  shall  be  yours  ! 
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NEW   ENGLAND  CHARACTERISTICS. 

BY  LIZZIE  M.  WHITTLESEY. 

"  We  constantly,"  as  Ruskin  affirms,  "  recognize  things  by  their 
least  important  attributes,  and  by  help  of  very  few  of  these.  We 
recognize  our  books  by  their  bindings,  our  friends  by  the  mere 
accidents  of  the  body,  the  sport  of  climate,  and  food,  and  time." 

Applying  this  principle  to  New  England,  we  unconsciously 
recognize  her  first  by  her  mere  outward,  incidental  properties. 

By  the  waving  of  her  hair  in  the  "  Pine-Tree  State,"  by  the 
frown  of  her  massive  brows  in  the  "  Granite  "  and  "  Green  Moun- 
tain," by  the  glancing  brightness  of  her  smile  in  the  "  Old  Bay," 
by  her  lithe  grace  of  limb  in  "  Little  Rhoda,"  and  her  firm  step 
and  erect  carriage  in  the  "  Land  of  Steady  Habits ;  "  while  to 
all  alike  belong  — 

"  Her  clear,  warm  heaven  at  noon,  the  mist  that  shrouds 
Her  twilight  hills,  her  cool  and  starry  eves, 
The  glorious  splendor  of  her  sunset  clouds, 
The  rainbow  beauty  of  her  forest  leaves." 

Next  to  the  physical  traits  of  a  friend  we  are  attracted  by  those 
of  a  social  nature ;  and,  still  keeping  the  analogy,  the  same  is  true 
of  a  people,  and  preeminently  so  of  New  England. 

The  characteristics  of  our  four  Northern  cities  have  been  thus 
distinctively  classified  and  labelled :  — 

Washington  stops  between  the  polka  and  the  waltz  to  ask, 
"Can  you  dance?  "  New  York  shows  us  her  silks  and  laces,  and 
politely  whispers,  "  What  are  you  worth?  " 

Philadelphia  traces  back  our  genealogy,  and  questions,  "  Who 
was  your  grandfather?"  While  Boston  lifts  her  eye-glass,  and, 
surveying  our  mental  cranium,  inquires,  "  What  do  you  know?" 

The  social  traits  of  New  England  proper  are  so  combined  with 
her  business  character  that  they  are  with  difficulty  separated,  and 
both  are  best  defined  by  foreign  visitors. 

It  was  an  Englishman  who  said,  "Go  ahead  is  the  grand  doctrine 
of  New  England ;  "  and  we  see  that  this  principle,  plainly  enforced 
and  practically  carried  out,  builds  her  cities,  founds  her  public  libra- 
ries, carries  on  her  immense  commerce,  and  increases  public  traffic. 
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Without  this  quality,  coupled  with  her  independence  and  dis- 
regard for  romantic  associations,  the  Yankee  would  never  make 
pilgrimages  to  the  Old  World  for  the  sole  and  evident  purpose  of 
placarding  the  pyramids,  and  introducing  his  invention  for  remov- 
ing stains  at  some  half-ruined  cathedral  whose  famous  "  spot  of 
blood"  is  cherished  with  reverent  care. 

"  New  England  excels,"  according  to  an  English  cousin,  "  in  an 
openness  to  ideas,  an  aptness  for  intuitions,  and  sometimes  a 
seemingly  positive  preference  for  the  bird  in  the  bush,"  which 
latter  may  account  for  that  skilful  Yankee  versatility  so  perfectly 
exemplified  in  the  chaplain,  poet,  editor,  merchant,  speculator, 
politician,  historian,  and  minister,  Barlow. 

It  is  this  quiet  independence,  indomitable  will,  and  never-ceasing 
purpose  to  "  get  on,"  which  is  a  characteristic  of  the  New  England 
women,  and  which  may  be  summed  up  in  the  expressive  adjective 
"  capable."  Armed  with  this  power,  she  cheerfully  teaches  school, 
makes  dresses,  binds  books,  or  "  keeps  house,"  considering  no  hon- 
est work  degrading,  and  proving  herself  equally  efficient  in  each. 

Here  is  found  that  shrewd,  stirring  common-sense  which  is  New 
England's  strong  point.  Here  is  hinted,  also,  that  philosophic 
humor  which  is  the  one  ray  lightening  her  intense  realism. 

As  indefinable  as  it  is  delighful,  it  comes  with  a  lightning  flash 
of  wit  into  the  dry,  theological  conversation  of  the  preacher,  re- 
lieves with  its  sharp  hits  the  spread-eagle  speech  of  the  country 
orator,  brightens  with  its  apt  allusions  the  more  refined  periods  of 
the  lecturer,  flits  charmingly  in  and  out  of  the  sympathetic  essays 
of  Holmes,  keeps  us  in  a  perpetual  chuckle  over  the  mirthful 
pages  of  Irving,  and  embodies  itself  in  the  quaint  good-nature  of 
an  indolent,  contemplative  Sam  Lawson. 

For  nowhere  is  this  genial  quality  found  in  such  purity  as  among 
the  true,  rustic  Yankees,  whose  clear-cut,  homely  phrases  and 
sharp  localisms  are  not  as  entirely  extinct  as  is  supposed. 
Country  life  has  a  way  all  its  own  of  preserving  the  best  traits  of  a 
people,  and  in  more  than  one  old-fashioned  farm-house,  and  among 
the  haymakers  in  more  than  one  sunny  meadow,  may  be  heard 
the  witty  expressions  and  strong  metaphors  which  led  Dickens  to 
say,  "  In  shrewdness  of  remark  and  a  certain  cast-iron  quaintncss 
the  Yankee  people  unquestionably  take  the  lead." 

In  the  country,  too,  as  if  growing  and  blossoming  under  the  in- 
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fluence  of  the  warm,  unobstructed  sunshine,  is  the  sturdy  growth 
of  genuineness,  hearty,  cooperative  sympathy,  and  cheery  hospi- 
tality, the  latter  having  its  highest  exponent  in  New  England's  dis- 
tinctive festival,  Thanksgiving.  The  dear  old  holiday  may  well  be 
called  the  cradle  of  New  England  graces,  for  it  bears  much  the 
same  relation  to  the  development  of  her  social  traits  that  the  old 
Greek  and  Roman  games  bore  in  developing  characteristics  of 
strength  and  bravery. 

To  return  to  the  criticism  of  foreigners.  The  absence  of  historic 
records  and  relics  in  New  England  has  often  been  a  matter  of  con- 
tempt, and  an  amusing  story  is  told  by  J.  T.  Fields  of  a  stiff,  con- 
ventional Englishman  wrho  called  on  the  poet  Longfellow  at  one 
of  his  busiest  hours,  and  scanning  him  closely,  gravely  remarked : 
"  We  were  doing  the  sights,  sir,  and  as  there  are  no  ruins  in  New 
England,  we  decided  to  come  and  see  you  !  " 

We  smile  at  the  strange  idea,  but  is  there  not  in  it  a  tacit  admis- 
sion that  New  England's  men  and  women  of  letters  are  her  best 
characteristics?  Is  it  not  to  her  glory  that  hers  is  not  a  country 
of  ruins  but  one  of  noble,  earnest,  living  men  and  women?  — 
men  like  Dr.  Hale,  instilling  by  the  quiet  weapon  of  the  pen 
strong,  true  lessons  of  benevolence  and  truth  ;  men  like  Long 
fellow,  singing,  pure,  earnest  songs  of  high  endeavor  and  noble 
attainment;  men  like  Whittier,  whose  simple,  touching  strains 
move  so  grandly  on  the  side  of  right  and  justice. 

Women  like  Mrs.  Stowe,  who,  in  her  great  strength  of  mind 
and  character,  wrote  that  wonderful  book,  which,  inspired  by  zeal, 
and  fired  by  a  terrible  earnestness,  filled  New  England  once  with 
something  of  her  own  noble  enthusiasm.  She  could  do  the  grand 
work  then,  because  her  country  needed  it,  thus  illustrating  that 
strong  New  England  trait,  latent  power,  a  power  of  which  we 
know  nothing  till  it  is  called  out  by  some  mighty  need.  There  have 
been  earnest  purpose,  determined  will,  pure  motive,  and  unselfish 
heroism  in  New  England ;  but  their  depth  and  strength  have  never 
been  "guessed"  till  manifested  in  some  great  crisis. 

Her  contests  are  those  of  heart  and  intellect ;  and  her  weapons, 
hard  study  and  earnest  thought. 

In  spite  of  popular  philippics  her  traits  do  not  change  much 
from  the  summary  of  them  made  fifty  years  ago,  "  Impatience  with 
wTrong,  quarrel  with  precedent,  love  of  education,  and  faith  in  God." 
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Ah  !  now  we  touch  the  true  characteristies  of  New  England, 
lying  in  the  deep  ocean  of  her  history,  unmoved  by  the  lighter 
traits  sparkling  upon  the  surface. 

That  is  a  true  boast  of  Jonathan  to  John :  — 

"We  aint  so  weak  and  poor,  John, 
With  twenty  million  people, 
And  close  to  every  door,  John, 
A  school-house  and  a  steeple." 

And  this  is  but  the  outgrowth  of  that  short  formula  of  the  brave 
founders  of  school  and  church :  "  Faith  in  God,  faith  in  man, 
faith  in  work;"  so  that  New  England's  present  traits  are  directly 
traceable  to  Puritan  influence. 

Our  educational  institutions  had  substantial  foundation-stones 
of  self-sacrifice  and  far-seeing  purpose,  nobly  laid  by  that  score 
of  sturdy  men,  dedicating,  for  the  first  academy,  a  peck  of  corn, 
or  a  shilling  in  cash,  or  a  few  treasured  volumes. 

The  Sabbath  has  been  called  the  "  poem  of  New  England," 
and  it  is  that  always,  whether  rung  out  by  the  city's  chiming  bells 
or  whispered  in  the  sacred  repose  of  the  country  church.  But  it 
was  never  so  truly  a  poem  as  on  that  first  New  England  Sabbath, 
when  the  church  was  a  weather-beaten  ship,  its  support  the  lash- 
ing waves,  and  the  worshippers  "  a  handful  of  sad,  stern  men  and 
women  kneeling  in  their  spray-stiffened  garments  to  thank  God 
for  freedom  to  worship  him." 

New  England's  best  traits,  then,  are  but  her  rightful  inheritance  ; 
traits  " lineally  descended"  from  her  founders,  softened  and 
purified  in  the  transmitting  many  times,  as  in  the  case  of  their 
sectional  loyalty.  "They  seemed  to  shrink  from  trying  to  get 
to  heaven  by  any  other  road  than  that  which  their  fathers  trav- 
elled, lest  they  should  miss  them  at  their  journey's  end." 

And  in  these  days,  thank  God !  religious  toleration  is  creeping 
over  the  forbidding  rock  of  New  England  theology,  much  as 
the  delicate  vines  of  the  May-flower  crept  over  and  beautified 
the  hard,  unyielding  soil. 

Thus  New  England  stands,  in  her  freedom,  love  of  education, 
and  all  those  homely  domestic  traits  which  make  her  the  com- 
fortable, clever,  strong,  and  tender  mother  she  is,  while  under  and 
through  and  over  all  her  traits  runs,  like  a  strain  of  restful 
music,  her  great,  all  powerful,  far-reaching  faith. 
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EDITOR'S  TABLE. 

A  great  stride  of  advancement  has  been  taken  in  the  cultivation 
of  that  rarest  of  supernal  graces,  Christian  charity,  since  the  ancient 
patriarchs  of  New  England  fell  asleep.  Occasionally  opportunity  is 
given  us  of  measuring  44  with  the  eye  "  the  distance  which  has  been 
travelled.  More  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  Dr.  Cotton  Mather 
spoke  of  Rhode  Island  as  "  the  Gerizzim  of  New  England,  the 
common  receptacle  of  the  convicts  of  Jerusalem  and  the  outcasts  of 
the  land."  The  island  itself,  as  a  portion  of  God's  creation,  he  was 
willing  to  think  worthy  of  all  praise.  He  seems  to  have  felt  regarding 
it  as  Bishop  Heber  felt  about  India  when  he  wrote  his  immortal 
missionary  hymn  :  — 

"  And  every  prospect  pleases, 
And  only  man  is  vile." 

44  The  island  is,  indeed,  for  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  the  temperateness 
of  its  air,  etc.,  the  best  garden  of  all  the  colony,  and  were  it  free  from 
serpents  I  would  call  it  the  Paradise  of  New  England."  As  things 
were,  however,  the  good  old  man  could  only  say  regretfully,  ''''Bona 
terra,  mala  gens"  He  evidently  fancied  that  the  serpent  was  not  a 
native  of  the  original  home  of  human  innocence,  or  else  his  special 
affection  for  the  people  of  Rhode  Island  led  him  to  wish  for  them  an 
exemption  from  exposures  which  God  had  not  thought  necessary  to  the 
safety  and  happiness  of  Adam.  The  serpent  was  an  honorable  member 
of  the  animal  community  in  Paradise  before  Ithuriel's  44  spear  of 
heaven-tempered  steel "  discovered  Satan,  in  the  shape  of  a  toad, 
breathing  into  the  ear  of  the  sleeping  44  Mother  of  Mankind"  deadly 
insinuations  of  disobedience  and  rebellion,  just  as  freedom  in  religion 

—  the  serpent  so  unworthily  abhorred  by  New  England  Puritanism  — 
was  a  divinely  chartered  and  precious  privilege  of  mankind  long 
before  the  founding  of  Rhode  Island  colonies  or  the  birth  of  Roger 
Williams.  The  vagaries  and  fantasies  of  freedom,  its  excesses, 
outrages,  and  crimes,  are  something  fearful  to  contemplate,  but  freedom 
is,  has  been,  and  must  ever  continue  to  be,  the  essential  condition  of 
human  power  and  excellence.    It  has  ever  been  the  madness  of  men 

—  and  madness  that  could  not  claim  the  poor  excuse  of  method  — 
to  think  of  cutting  down  the  tree  of  liberty,  and  stiR  hope  to  retain  the 
benefits  and  blessings  of  its  shade. 
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The  statistics  of  marriages,  as  compared  with  those  of  population, 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  an  increasing  unwillingness  on  the 
part  of  men  or  women,  or  both,  to  take  upon  themselves  the  responsi- 
bilities of  wedded  life.  Whether  because  of  the  increased  expense  of 
living  due  to  the  development  of  luxurious  tastes,  and  the  selfishness 
which  results ;  or  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  securing  remunerative  and 
constant  employment ;  or  because  of  other  reasons,  the  sly  god  seems  to 
have  lost  something  of  his  former  power.  Perhaps  the  chief  cause  lies 
with  the  young  men,  who  dare  neither  to  face  the  cares  of  matrimony 
themselves,  nor  to  ask  others  to  do  so.  Whatever  there  is  of  cowardice 
in  this  matter,  we  do  not  believe  that  it  can,  as  a  rule,  be  charged  upon 
the  women  of  America,  without  regard  to  their  station  in  life.  It  is  claimed 
that  in  Massachusetts,  of  every  1,000  inhabitants  in  1850-1860,  21  married, 
now  only  17;  that  in  Connecticut,  while  the  population  has  increased  56 
per  cent  during  the  last  decade,  marriages  have  increased  but  34  per  cent ; 
that  in  Providence,  R.I.,  while  the  number  capable  of  marrying  was  in  the 
last  decade  115  percent  greater  than  in  the  decade  preceding  the  war, 
the  number  who  married  was  only  77  per  cent  greater;  and  that  in  Ohio, 
while,  in  1 850-1880,  the  inhabitants  had  increased  37  per  cent,  the  number 
of  marriages  had  advanced  only  26  per  cent. 

* 

Mistakes  go  in  pairs.  It  was  a  mistake  for  a  body  of  Protestant  ministers 
to  meddle  in  the  matter  of  the  succession  to  a  generalship  in  the  army,  and 
it  is  a  mistake  for  the  Catholic  Standard  to  make  this  the  occasion  for 
invidious  statements  in  reference  to  the  service  of  Catholics  in  the  late  war. 
"  Never,"  it  says,  "  was  any  company  or  any  regiment  or  brigade  that  en- 
twined on  its  colors  emblems  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  on  the  eve  of  a 
battle  knelt  to  receive  absolution  from  a  Catholic  priest,  recorded  but  as 
first  to  advance  and  last  to  retreat.  And  since  then,  whether  in  barracks 
or  in  camp,  .  .  .  you  look  in  vain  for  any  disgraceful  record  of  Catholic 
privates  and  officers."  We  submit  that  neither  caste  nor  class  nor  sect  has 
any  place  in  determining  the  relative  merits  of  the  brave  soldiers  who 
fought  in  the  Civil  War.  In  camp,  and  upon  the  field  of  battle,  they 
stood  side  by  side,  not  as  New  Yorkers,  Vermonters,  Germans,  Irishmen, 
Catholics,  or  Protestants,  but  as  patriotic  Americans.  Some  of  these, 
perhaps,  were  better  soldiers  because  they  were  devout  Catholics,  and 
others  because  they  were  earnest  Presbyterians  or  Methodists/and  this  for 
the  reason  that  those  who  fear  God  are  the  readier  to  face  duty,  brave 
danger,  and  die  for  country.  No  :  our  army  is  not  an  army  of  Catholics, 
Baptists,  etc.,  but  an  army  of  Americans. 
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Is  it  true  that  "  a  very  large  part  of  our  free  education  system  is  devoted 
to  teaching  the  principles  of  Nihilism,  the  absurdities  of  evolution,  the 
crudities  of  the  nineteenth-century  philosophy,  weakest  and  most  watery  of 
all  the  philosophies  of  the  ages"?  Dr.  William  C.  Prime  makes  this  claim 
in  the  New- York  Journal  of  Commerce,  and  then  says,  "  Of  what  use  it  is 
to  read  the  Bible  in  the  morning,  and  teach  in  the  afternoon  that  the  Bible 
is  a  poor  fiction,  perhaps  some  one  can  explain.  That  this  is  precisely 
what  many  common  schools  and  free  educational  institutions  are  doing, 
may  be  discovered  with  little  difficulty."  With  due  deference  to  the 
opinion  of  our  genial  confrere,  we  cannot  accept  his  conclusions.  We 
have  yet  to  learn  of  any  public  school  in  which  flouting  at  the  Bible  or 
religion  enters  into  the  matter  of  instruction,  and  we  apprehend  that  the 
number  of  teachers  who  thus  misuse  their  office  really  constitutes  so  small 
a  fraction  of  the  teaching  community  as  to  be  hardly  worthy  the  learned 
doctor's  attention.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
American  teachers  in  public  schools  and  private  schools,  whatever  their 
faults  otherwise,  are  men  and  women  who  are  either  Christians,  or  filled  with 
a  reverent  regard  for  the  Bible  and  its  teachings. 

* 

*  * 

When  Daniel  Webster  was  a  youth  of  eighteen,  in  college,  he  wrote 
to  a  friend  these  suggestive  words :  "I  am  fully  persuaded  that  our 
happiness  is  much  at  our  regulation,  and  that  the  '  Know  thyself  of 
the  Greek  philosopher  meant  no  more  than  rightly  to  attune  and  soften 
our  appetites  and  passions  till  they  should  symphonize  like  the  harp 
of  David." 

* 

*  * 

Perhaps  no  one  ever  paid  a  finer  tribute  to  conscience  than  John 
Adams,  when,  after  advising  his  son  John  Quincy  to  preserve  above 
all  things  his  innocence,  he  said,  "  Your  conscience  is  the  ministei 
plenipotentiary  of  God  Almighty  in  your  heart.  See  to  it  that  this 
minister  never  negotiates  in  vain." 
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EDUCATION. 

When  in  any  of  the  chief  activities  of  human  life  it  becomes 
necessary  to  adopt  new  methods,  or  to  make  some  new  application  of 
old  and  well-tried  principles,  it  is  always  best  that  change  should  be 
discriminating,  gradual,  and  slow ;  and  perhaps  nowhere  does  this 
maxim  demand  recognition  and  respect  more  imperatively  than  in 
educational  reform.  We  are  not  disposed  to  find  fault  with  those  who 
contend  for  the  authority  and  sway  of  the  progressive  spirit  of  the 
present  as  against  the  spirit  of  the  past.  In  science,  art,  literature, 
education  ;  in  religion,  morals,  philosophy,  theology,  every  genuine 
gain  in  depth,  breadth,  and  fulness  is  to  be  hailed  with  a  thousand 
welcomes.  It  would  be  a  pity  if  an  unenlightened  veneration  for  the 
traditions  and  principles  of  a  superannuated  conservatism  were  allowed 
to  rob  the  world  even  of  the  smallest  portion  of  the  benefit  of  a  single 
new  and  useful  idea. 

The  needs  and  duties  of  each  age  require  that  intelligence  should 
steadily  advance,  and  in  the  field  of  truth  there  is  always  something 
valuable  left  for  the  latest  gleaner.  No  one  is  fitted  for  the  duties  of 
to-day  who  dreads  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry  that  breathes  around  him, 
and  fearlessly  addresses  its  questions  in  eveiy  direction.  Especially 
should  new  and  better  hints  be  welcomed  as  to  the  true  science  and 
method  of  instructing  the  youthful  mind.  Patience,  delicacy,  intelli- 
gence, and  skill  are  nowhere  required  more  than  in  this. 

But  while  it  is  true  that  each  generation  must  have  liberty  to  do  its 
work  in  its  own  way,  no  generation  can  afford  to  despise  or  disparage 
the  wisdom  and  experience  of  previous  ages,  or  to  institute  reforms 
which  revolutionize  the  methods  and  the  principles  of  the  past.  The 
intellectual  triumphs  and  achievements  which  are  the  goal  of  one 
age  are  indeed  no  more  than  the  starting-point  of  the  next ;  but  the 
links  of  connection  must  be  preserved  unbroken.  The  conditions  of 
a  successful  and  symmetrical  development  of  the  mental  powers  are 
substantially  the  same  in  every  land  and  time,  and  there  are  great 
principles  which,  however  variously  we  may  apply  them,  can  never 
in  themselves  be  violated  or  discarded  with  impunity.  So  far  as 
the  new  education  so  strenuously  advocated  in  our  day  honors  and 
observes  the  eternal  laws  of  the  mind,  we  can  afford  to  contemplate 
the  new  ventures  with  equanimity,  if  not  with  hope  ;  but  there  is 
reason  to  fear  that  the  almost  unlimited  freedom  of  individual  choice 
as  to  subjects  of  study  accorded  to  young  and  inexperienced  minds 
in  colleges  where  new  departures  have  been  taken  is  scarcely  com- 
patible with  the  compliance  those  laws  rigidly  require. 
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[By  sending  to  the  editor  brief  contributions  suitable  for  use  in  this  department^  readers 
will  greatly  add  to  its  completeness  and  value.-] 

Jan.  25.  — About  one  hundred  and  fifty  members  of  the  Old  Colony 
Historical  Society  were  present  at  the  society  rooms  in  the  State 
House,  and  listened  to  the  concluding  portion  of  Hon.  Colin  M. 
IngersolPs  paper  entitled  "  Leaves  from  the  Diary  of  a  Young  Man  in 
St.  Petersburg,  1848-49."  Among  those  present  were  ex-Gov. 
English,  Hon.  C.  B.  Bowers,  ex-Mayor  Robertson,  Rev.  Mr.  Leonard, 
Dr.  Ayers,  Judge  L.  E.  Munson,  Capt.  C.  H.  Townshend,  and  many 
other  well-known  gentlemen,  besides  a  party  of  friends  of  Mr.  Inger- 
soll  from  New  York.  The  paper  was  a  rare  treat.  A  vote  of  thanks 
was  tendered  the  speaker,  on  motion  of  ex-Mayor  Robertson,  and  in- 
teresting remarks  were  made  by  Prof.  Baldwin. 

* 

*  * 

Feb.  10.  —  The  annual  dinner  of  the  Washington  Association  of  the 
Bowdoin  Alumni  took  place  at  Welcker's.  Some  thirty-five  persons 
sat  down,  among  them  Hon.  Hugh  McCulloch,  Hon.  L.  D.  M.  Sweet, 
Senator  Frye,  Hon.  W.  W.  Rice,  Judge  W.  B.  Snell,  Gen.  Ellis 
vSpear,  Col.  J.  H.  GiJman,  U.S.A.,  Rev.  J.  S.  Sewall,  D.D.,  Gen. 
John  Marshal  Brown,  Mr.  Israel  Kimball,  and  Rev.  S.  M.  Newman. 
The  following  officers  were  elected  :  President,  Commodore  Horatio 
Bridge  ;  Vice-Presidents,  Israel  Kimball  and  Judge  William  B.  Snell ; 
treasurer,  I.  N.  Whitney  ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Prof.  J.  W.  Chick- 
ering,  and  Recording  Secretary,  James  C.  Strout. 

The  Bowdoin  Alumni  Association  of  New  York  also  ate  their 
annual  dinner,  and  elected  officers  as  follows  :  E.  B.  Merrill,  president ; 
Francis  R.  Upton,  secretary;  D.  F.  H.  Dillingham,  treasurer. 

* 

*  * 

Feb.  10.  —  About  one  hundred  sons  of  the  Granite  State,  the  major- 
ity of  whom  belong  to  the  New  Hampshire  Club,  assembled  at  the 
Quincv  House,  Boston,  under  the  presidency  of  Hon.  J.  C.  Moore,  of 
Manchester.  Among  the  company  were  many  distinguished  gentle- 
men, invited  because  they  were  natives  of  the  State,  and  among  these 
were :  Senator  J.  Gault  of  Hookset,  Naval  Officer  A.  O.  Kent,  Gen. 
J.  L.  Stevenson,  Speaker  J.  A.  Brackett,  Mr.  Charles  F.  Morrill  of 
Manchester,  Mr.  George  B.  Clifford  of  Grand  Forks,  Dak.,  Gen. 
Charles  H.  Burns  of  Wilton,  Landlord  Crufts  of  the  Maplewood 
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House,  Bethlehem,  Mr.  A.  A.  Folsom  of  the  Boston  &  Providence 
Railroad,  Mr.  A.  A.  Copp  of  Nashua,  Dr.  A.  H.  Hayes  of  Alton, 
Gen.  F.  S  Nickerson,  and  Mr.  Charles  Pattee  of  Boston,  Mr.  Walter 

C.  Taft,  superintendent  of  the  New  York  &  Boston  Dispatch  Express 
Company,  and  Mr.  H.  B.  Dwight,  superintendent  of  the  Adams 
Express  Company. 

*  * 

Feb.  15. — At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Maiden  Historical  and 
Genealogical  Society  the  following  gentlemen  were  unanimously 
elected  permanent  officers  of  the  society  for  the  ensuing  year :  Presi- 
dent, Hon.  E.  S.  Converse  ;  Vice-Presidents,  Hon.  J.  X.  C.  Sleeper, 
Hon.  L.  L.  Fuller,  Hon.  Marcellus  Coggan  ;  Corresponding  Secretary 
and  Librarian,  George  D.  B.  Blanchard  ;  Recording  Secretary,  George 

D.  Ayers ;  Treasurer,  Thomas  Lang.  These  officers  are  constituted 
a  Board  of  Directors  of  the  society. 

* 

*  # 

Feb.  22. —  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Cape  Cod  Historical  Society 
convened  in  Lyceum  Hall,  Yarmouthport,  Hon.  Charles  F.  Swift  in 
the  chair.  The  treasurer's  report  showed  the  society  to  be  in  good 
financial  condition.  Steps  were  taken  to  celebrate  the  two  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  formation  of  Barnstable  County,  which  occurs  some 
time  in  June.  These  officers  were  chosen  :  President,  Hon.  Charles 
F.  Swift,  Yarmouthport ;  Vice-Presidents,  Thomas  P.  Howes,  Dennis, 
S.  B.  Phinney,  Barnstable,  Alonzo  Tripp,  Boston,  E.  S.  Whittemore, 
Boston,  James  GifFord,  Provincetown  ;  Treasurer,  Samuel  Snow,  Barn- 
stable ;  Secretary,  Josiah  Paine,  Harwich  ;  Executive  Committee,  J. 

C.  Howes,  Dennis,  Eben  B.  Crocker,  Barnstable. 

* 

March  3.  —  Annual  meeting  of  the  Dedham  Historical  Society. 
The  Act  of  the  General  Court,  empowering  the  society  to  hold  real 
estate  to  the  amount  of  $25,000,  was  accepted,  as  was  the  bequest 
of  land  and  money  from  the  late  Hannah  Shuttleworth.  A  memorial 
sketch  of  the  late  Judge  Colburn  was  read  by  Erastus  Worth  ington, 
Esq.  The  society  chose  officers  as  follows  :  President,  Henry  O. 
Hildreth  ;  Vice-President,  Alfred  Hewins  ;  Recording  Secretary,  John 

D.  Cobb ;  Treasurer  and  Librarian,  J.  H.  Burdakin  ;  Curators, 
Erastus  Worthington,  Henry  W.  Richards,  Don  Gleason  Hill,  J.  H. 
Burdakin,  Elijah  Howe,  Jr.  ;  Auditors,  George  F.  Fisher,  A.  W^ard 
Lamson  ;  Chronicler,  Don  G.  Hill ;  Historiographer,  J.  H.  Tuttle. 

* 

*  * 

March  9.  —  Meeting  of  the  Bostonian  Society.  The  essayist  was 
J.  M.  Hubbard,  whose  subiect  was  u  Boston,  in  1710,  Preparing  for  a 
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Small  War."  It  appeared  during  the  reading  that  the  military  enter- 
prise on  hand  was  the  capture  of  Port  Royal,  in  Nova  Scotia,  then  in 
the  hands  of  the  French.  The  reason  why  Boston  was  peculiarly 
interested  in  it  was  that  this  Nova  Scotia  harbor  was  a  resort  and 
head-quarters  for  a  great  number  of  French  privateers,  which  made 
short  cruises  along  this  coast,  capturing  many  merchant-vessels  and 
fishing-craft,  greatly  to  the  injury  of  the  commerce  of  Boston.  The 
English  Government  accordingly  sent  hither  a  small  fleet  with  a  body 
of  marines,  expecting  that  the  force  would  be  augmented  by  troops 
raised  in  the  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  New  Hampshire 
provinces.  The  whole  expedition  was  to  be  commanded  by  Colonel 
Francis  Nicholson,  who  came  in  the  fleet  from  England.  To  provide 
for  the  requirements  of  the  local  forces  the  Provincial  Council  of 
Massachusetts  ordered  that  £15,000  in  bills  of  credit  of  the  province 
be  printed,  which  was  a  ready  way  to  raise  the  money. 

*  * 

March  9.  —  The  Concord  Monitor,  in  announcing  the  result  of  the 
vote  on  this  day  on  the  question  of  calling  a  constitutional  convention, 
says  that  New  Hampshire  towns  have  been  directed  to  vote  on  the  ex- 
pediency of  calling  a  constitutional  convention  by  the  Legislatures  of 
1799,  1806,  1813,  1820,  1832,  1833,  1837,  ^44.  1846,  1849,  l$57i 
i860,  1862,  1864,  1868,  1869,  1875,  1883,  resulting  in  the  conventions 
of  1 850-1  and  1876-7.  The  proposition  had  a  sufficient  majority  this 
time. 

* 

*  * 

March  10.  — An  explosion  on  the  tug-boat  "  John  Markee,"  in  Bos- 
ton Harbor,  instantly  killed  the  entire  crew,  consisting  of  five  men. 

* 

*  * 

March  12.  — At  a  special  meeting  of  both  branches  of  the  Cambridge 
City  Council,  a  special  committee  was  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  city 
government  to  confer  with  the  committee  on  the  part  of  the  citizens 
relative  to  a  suitable  observance  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
departure  for  the  seat  of  war  of  Co.  C,  Third  Regiment  of  Infantry,  of 
Cambridge.  This  was  the  first  volunteer  company  organized  for  the 
war  of  the  rebellion  in  the  city.  Ex-Mayors  Montague,  Saunders,  and 
Harding,  ex-Aldermen  Thurston  and  Chapman,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Mer- 
rill, made  short  addresses,  urging  the  necessity  of  making  the  17th  of 
April  a  day  of  local  pride  for  Cambridge.  The  following  committee 
on  the  part  of  the  citizens  was  chosen  :  ex-Mayors  Bradford,  Hard- 
ing, Montague,  and  Saunders,  ex-Alderman  F.  L.  Chapman  and  D.  H. 
Thurston,  and  Messrs.  George  H.  Howard,  J.  C.  Wellington,  and  L. 
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B.  Porter.  On  the  part  of  the  City  Council  there  were  chosen  Mayor 
Russell,  Aldermen  Hincks  and  Lindsay,  and  Councilmen  Kemp,  Ivers, 
Coveney,  and  President  Corcoran. 

* 

*  ♦ 

March  15.  — At  a  meeting  of  the  committee  having  in  charge  the 
preparations  for  the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  incorpo- 
ration of  the  city  of  Lowell,  the  following  programme  was  agreed  on, 
for  April  1  :  In  the  morning,  singing  by  public-school  children,  and 
address  by  C.  C.  Chase,  former  principal  of  the  High  School.  In 
the  afternoon,  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Owen  Street ;  address  by  May 01 
Abbott ;  oration  by  the  Hon.  F.  T.  Greenhalge  ;  in  the  evening,  ad- 
dresses by  ex-mayors. 

* 

*  * 

March  15.  — The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Methodist  Histor- 
ical Society  was  one  of  unusual  interest.  Rev.  Hebron  Vincent,  of 
Edgartown,  occupied  the  chair,  and  Rev.  C.  L.  Goodell,  of  Providence, 
presented  and  read  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
Methodism  in  Rhode  Island,  bringing  out  particularly  the  history  of 
the  Chestnut  Street  Church,  of  which  he  is  the  present  pastor,  and1 
whose  semi-centennial  was  recently  observed.  Rev.  Dr.  Chadbourne,. 
of  Charlestown,  found  in  the  files  of  the  Columbian  Sentinel  for  1806 
the  following:  "On  Thursday  morning  Mrs.  Maria  Odiorne,  aged 
29,  wife  of  Mr.  George  Odiorne,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Jas. 
Creighton  of  London,  Eng.  Her  funeral  will  proceed  from  the  dwell- 
ing of  Mr.  O.,  in  May  Street,  this  afternoon  at  half-past  three  o'clock, 
which  the  friends  and  acquaintances  are  requested  to  attend."  The 
interest  of  the  Methodist  fraternity  in  this  lady  arises  from  the  fact  of 
her  being  the  daughter  of  one  of  Mr.  Wesley's  most  intimate  friends 
and  associates,  and  whose  home  was  the  scene  of  this  great  man's  oft- 
repeated  visits  when  she  was  but  fourteen  years  of  age.  Her  husband. 
Mr.  George  Odiorne,  met  her  in  London  on  one  of  his  business  trips 
across  the  ocean,  and  they  were  married  there,  she  accompanying  him 
to  his  American  home.  Her  son,  James  Creighton  Odiorne,  born  at 
his  grandfather's  house  in  London,  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1826, 
and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  England  Anti-Slavery 
Society,  among  whose  members  was  the  late  William  Lloyd  Garrison, 
and  of  which  Oliver  Johnson,  Esq.,  is  the  only  living  member.  The 
next  meeting  of  the  Society  occurs  on  Monday,  April  12.  Rev.  L.  B. 
Bates  will  present  a  sketch  of  the  late  Rev.  Lewis  Bates. 
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Feb.  2.  —  John  D.  Philbrick,  late  superintendent  of  the  Boston  pub- 
lic schools,  and  one  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  country,  died 
Feb.  2.  The  funeral  services,  which  took  place  at  the  home  of  the 
deceased  in  Danvers,  Mass.,  were  attended  by  a  large  representative 
body  of  educators  from  Boston  and  other  cities,  Rev.  C  B.  Rice,  a 
past  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  officiating.  The  train 
from  Boston  which  arrived  at  noon  was  crowded  with  masters  and 
other  friends  of  the  deceased,  who  came  to  join  the  bereaved  commu- 
nity in  the  last  sad  rites.  The  committee  from  the  Boston  Evening 
High  School  consisted  of  Richard  F.  Sullivan,  William  J.  Haines, 
William  D.  L.  McKissick,  John  W.  Mooney,  William  F.  Donovan, 
ex-School  Committee,  Charles  Hutchins,  W.  H.  Learnard,  Jr.,  Dr. 
E.  T.  Eastman,  and  others. 

* 

*  * 

Feb.  16.  —  Calvin  S.  Harrington,  Professor  of  Latin  in  Wesleyan 
University,  died  at  his  home  in  Middletown,  Conn.  He  was  born  May 
17,  1826,  in  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.  ;  was  graduated  from  Wesleyan  Uni- 
■versity  in  1852  ;  1852  to  1855  he  was  teacher  of  Latin  in  New  Hamp- 
shire Conference  Seminary,  Sanbornton  Bridge,  N.H.  ;  1855  to  i860, 
principal  of  same;  1861  to  1863,  Professor  of  Greek,  and  1863  to  his 
death,  professor  in  Wesleyan  University. 

* 

*  * 

Feb.  18. — John  B.  Gough,  the  famous  temperance  orator,  died  in 
Philadelphia.  He  was  attacked  by  apoplexy  Monday,  February  15, 
while  lecturing  on  "Peculiar  People,"  in  Philadelphia.  When  he 
arose  to  address  the  crowded  gathering  he  was  feeling  well,  and  for 
forty  minutes  he  spoke  with  his  usual  fire  and  eloquence.  Then  sud- 
denly his  head  dropped  upon  his  chest,  and  he  fell  prostrate  to  the 
floor. 

* 

*  * 

Feb.  19.  — Edward  Learned,  one  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of 
Berkshire  county,  died  at  his  home,  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  of  disease  of 
the  heart.  He  was  sixty-six  years  old,  and  a  native  of  Watervliet.  He 
was  a  Representative  to  the  Legislature  in  1857,  an<^  a  Senator  in  1873 
and  1874. 

* 

*  * 

Feb.  25.  —  Death  of  John  Smith,  a  well-known  manufacturer  of 
Andover,  Mass.    He  was  nearly  ninety  years  of  age,  and  for  years 
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maintained  a  personal  interest  in  the  town,  in  which  place  he  first 
settled  on  arriving  in  this  country  from  Scotland.  His  detestation  of 
the  pro-slavery  preaching  of  the  day  led  him,  with  others,  to  form  the 
Free  Christian  Church  in  1846.  He  was  also  a  generous  supporter 
of  educational  interests,  and  large  sums  went  from  his  hand  to  the 
infant  colleges  of  the  West,  as  well  as  to  older  institutions. 

* 

*  * 

Feb.  28. — Mary  Jane  Welles,  widow  of  the  Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  Presidents  Lincoln  and  Johnson,  died  at 
her  residence  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  aged  69  years.  She  was  a  daughter 
of  Elias  W.  Hale,  who  graduated  at  ^Tale  College  in  1795,  and  subse- 
quently was  one  of  the  original  settlers  of  Lewistown,  Penn.  She 
married  Mr.  Welles  in  1835. 

* 

*  * 

March  6. — The  Rev.  Henry  Martyn  Grout,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the  Trini- 
tarian Congregational  Church  in  Concord,  Mass.,  died  in  Boston  after 
a  brief  sickness.  He  was  born  in  Newfane,  Vt.,  May  14,  1831.  He 
entered  Williams  College  in  1850.  and  was  graduated  in  1854.  Dr.  Grout 
entered  the  ministry  in  September,  1858,  when  he  was  ordained  and 
installed  as  pastor  of  the  Orthodox  Church  in  Putney,  Vt.  After 
preaching  there,  at  West  Rutland,  Vt.,  and  Springfield,  Mass.,  he 
moved  to  Boston,  and  became  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Congregationalist,  which  position  he  filled  with  great  credit  to  him- 
self and  the  paper  during  Dr.  Dexter's  absence  abroad.  He  had 
occupied  the  pulpit  of  the  church  in  Concord  since  1872. 

* 

*  * 

March  8.  —  The  Rev.  Nicholas  Hoppin,  D.D.,  rector  of  Christ 
Chuich,  Cambridge,  from  1839  to  I^74?  died  suddenly.  He  was  born 
in  Providence,  R.I. ,  Dec.  3,  181 2,  and  grew  up  in  St.  John's  Church, 
of  which  the  famous  Dr.  Crocker  was  rector,  and  was  one  of  a  large 
number  of  young  men  whom  Dr.  Crocker  induced  to  enter  the 
Episcopal  ministry.  He  was  graduated  from  Brown  University  in 
1 83 1.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
of  the  New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society,  and  of  the  American 
Oriental  Society.  He  was  at  his  death,  with  the  exception  of  the  Rev. 
T.  R.  Lambert,  the  oldest  Episcopal  clergyman  in  Massachusetts. 

* 

*  * 

March  9.  —  Colonel  William  S.  Clark,  ex-president  of  Amherst 
Agricultural  College,  long  associated  with  the  educational  and  agri- 
cultural interests  of  the  State,  died  at  his  home  in  Amherst,  Mass.,  of 
Bright's-disease,  after  a  painful  illness  of  three  years.    He  was  born  in 
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Ashfield,  July  31,  1826,,  and  was  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in 
1848.  He  studied  chemistry  and  mining  at  the  Gottingen  Univer- 
sity, received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  1852,  and  received  the  degree 
of  LL  D.  from  Amherst  in  1874.  In  1877  Colonel  Clark  was  invited 
by  the  Japanese  Government  to  organize  the  Imperial  Agricultural 
College,  where  he  passed  a  year,  leaving  the  institution  in  the  most 
flourishing  condition. 

* 

March  10.  —  Death  at  her  home  in  South  Boston  of  Mrs.  Julia 
Romana  Anagnos,  wife  of  Michael  Anagnos,  and  eldest  child  of  the 
late  Dr.  Samuel  G.  and  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe.  She  was  a  woman 
of  broad,  intellectual  mind,  and  a  writer. 

* 

*  * 

March  10.  —  Sudden  death  of  H.  B.  SafFord,  postmaster  of  White 
River  Junction,  Vt.,  treasurer  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  a 
leading  citizen  of  the  State. 

* 

*  * 

March  11.  —  Death  of  Charles  Powers,  a  prominent  citizen  of 
Somerville,  and  the  senior  member  of  the  grain-elevator  firm  of  Powers, 
Melvin,  &  Co. 

*  * 

March  13. — Hon.  Peter  Buchanan,  of  Barnet,  Vt.,  died  at  his  residence 
in  Mclndoe's  Falls  Village,  aged  seventy-eight  years.  He  was  of  Scotch 
descent,  and  inherited  many  of  the  sterling  qualities  of  his  race.  He 
was  born  in  Barnet,  where  he  always  resided,  and  held  nearly  every 
office  within  the  gift  of  his  fellow-townsmen.  He  represented  the  town 
in  the  Legislature  in  1876,  and  was  twice  elected  Assistant  Judge  of 
the  Caledonia  County  Court. 

* 

March  15.  —  Death  of  Prof.  Edward  Tuckerman,  LL.D.,  of  Amherst 
College.  He  was  born  in  Boston  in  1820,  was  graduated  at  Union 
College  in  1837,  at  the  Law  School  in  1839,  an{^  at  Harvard  in  1847. 
In  1854  he  came  to  Amherst  as  lecturer  on  history,  and  the  next  year 
was  appointed  to  the  professorship.  Three  years  later  he  became 
Professor  of  Botany. 
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TRINITY  COLLEGE,  HARTFORD. 

BY  SAMUEL  HART,  D.D.,  PROFESSOR  OF  LATIN. 

The  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  second  college  in  Connecticut 
was  not  carried  into  effect  until  after  the  time  of  the  political  and 
religious  revolution  which  secured  the  adoption  of  a  State  Consti- 


TRINITY    COLLEGE    IN  1869. 


tution  in  1 8 1 8.  Probably  no  such  plan  was  seriously  entertained 
till  after  the  close  of  the  war  of  Independence.  The  Episcopal 
church  in  Connecticut  had,  one  may  almost  say,  been  born  in  the 
library  of  Yale  College;  and  though  Episcopalians,  with  other  dis- 
senters from  the  "  standing  order,"  had  been  excluded  from  taking 
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any  part  in  the  government  or  the  instruction  of  the  institution,  they 
did  not  forget  how  much  they  ow  ed  to  it  as  the  place  where  so 


many  of  their  clergy  had  received  their  education.  In  fact,  when 
judged  by  the  standards  of  that  day,  it  would  appear  that  they  had 
at  first  little  cause  to  complain  of  illiberal  treatment,  while  on  the 
other  hand  they  did  their  best  to  assist  the  college  in  the  important 
work  which  it  had  in  hand.  But  Yale  College,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Dr.  Clap,  assumed  a  more  decidedly  theological  character 
than  before,  and  set  itself  decidedly  in  opposition  to  those  who 
dissented  from  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  and  the  Say- 
brook  Platform  of  Discipline.  Besides,  King's  College,  which  had 
been  lately  founded  in  New  York,  drew  away  some  Episcopal 
students  from  Connecticut  and  made  others  dissatisfied  ;  and  had 
not  the  war  with    the  mother  country  rudely  put  a  stop  to  the 
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growth  of  Episcopacy  in  the  colony,  it  would  seem  that  steps  might 
have  been  soon  taken  for  the  establishment  of  some  institution  of 
learning,  at  least  a  school  of  theology,  under  the  care  of  the  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  England. 

At  any  rate  no  sooner  was  it  known  that  the  war  was  ended  than 
the  churchmen  of  Connecticut  sent  the  Rev.  Dr.  Seabury  across 
the  ocean  to  seek  consecration  as  a  bishop ;  and  it  was  not  long 
after  his  return  that  the  diocese,  now  fully  organized,  set  on  foot  a 
plan  for  the  establishment  of  an  institution  of  sound  learning,  and 
in  1795  the  Episcopal  Academy  of  Connecticut  was  founded  at 
Cheshire.  It  was  sometimes  called  Seabury  College,  and,  under 
its  learned  principals,  it  fitted  many  young  men  for  entrance  upon 
their  theological  studies,  and  gave  them  part  at  least  of  their  pro- 
fessional training.  But  its  charter,  which  was  granted  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  in  1801,  did  not  give  it  the  power 
of  conferring  degrees,  and  the  frequent  petitions  for  an  extension 
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of  charter  rights,  so  as  to  make  of  the  academy  a  collegiate  insti- 
tution, were  refused.  For  a  time,  owing  to  determined  opposition 
in  the  State,  to  the  vacancy  in  the  episcopate,  and  to  other  causes, 
the  project  was  postponed.  But  a  combination  of  events,  social, 
political,  and  religious,  led  at  length  to  the  great  revolution  in 
Connecticut,  in  which  all  dissenters  from  the  standing  order  united 
in  opposition  to  it,  and  secured  in  1818,  though  it  was  by  a  small 
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majority,  the  adoption  of  a  State  Constitution  containing  a  clause 
which  admitted  of  "  secession  "  from  any  ecclesiastical  society  and 
secured  perfect  religious  equality  before  the  law. 

In  the  following  year,  while  the  enthusiasm  of  the  victory  was 
still  felt,  the  vacant  episcopate  was  filled  by  the  election  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Church  Brownell,  who  had  been  for  ten  years 


tutor  and  professor  in  Union  College,  a  man  of  learning,  pro- 
foundly interested  in  education,  and  qualified  for  the  varied 
duties  which  lay  upon  him  as  Bishop  of  Connecticut.  He  soon 
availed  himself  of  this  favorable  opportunity  for  renewing  the 
plans  for  the  establishment  of  a  college.  There  was  much  strong 
opposition  to  be  encountered,  and  the  student  of  the  pamphlet 
literature  of  the  day  finds  much  to  excite  his  interest  and  his 
wonder  in  the  attacks  upon  the  proposed  "  Second  College  in  Con- 
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necticut  "  — "  Seabury  College,"  as  it  was  sometimes  called.  The 
whole  matter  was  curiously  complicated  with  discussions  as  to 
political  and  financial  matters,  the  many  questions  between  the 
recently  disestablished  order  and  its  opponents  not  having  been 
fully  settled  as  yet.  At  last,  on  the  13th  day  of  May,  1823,  a 
petition  for  a  college  charter  was  presented  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly, and  the  act  of  incorporation  of  Washington  College  passed 
the  lower  house  three  days  later,  and  soon  received  the  assent  of 
the  senate  and  the  approval  of  the  governor.  The  name  selected 
for  the  institution  was  not  that  which  its  friends  would  have  pre- 
ferred ;  but  the  honored  name  of  Washington  was  adopted  partly, 
as  it  would  appear,  because  others  than  Episcopalians  united  in 
the  establishment  of  the  college,  and  partly  that  there  could  be  no 
ground  of  opposition  to  it  on  account  of  its  name.    Among  the 


I 
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corporators  associated  with  Bishop  Brownell  were  some  of  the 
prominent  clergy  and  laity  of  the  diocese,  such  as  the  Rev.  Drs. 
Harry  Croswell  and  N.  S.  Wheaton,  Gov.  John  S.  Peters,  the 
Hon.  Nathan  Smith,  the  Hon.  Elijah  Boardman,  the  Hon.  Asa 
Chapman,  Com.  McDonough,  and  Mr.  Charles  Sigourney ;  and 
there  were  added  to  them  representatives  of  the  other  oppo- 
nents of  the  old  establishment,  among  them  the  Rev.  Samuel  Mer- 
win  and  the  Rev.  Elisha  Cushman.  It  was  expressly  provided  in 
the  charter  that  no  religious  test  whatever  should  be  required  of 
any  president,  professor,  or  other  officer,  and  that  the  religious 
tenets  of  no  person  should  be  made  a  condition  of  admission  to 
any  privilege  in  the  college.    Even  before  the  charter  containing 
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this  clause  was  granted,  it  produced  a  most  important  effect ;  for, 
on  the  12th  day  of  May,  1823,  — it  was  believed,  as  a  last  effort 
of  opposition,  —  the  corporation  of  Yale  College  met  in  Hartford, 
and  repealed  the  test  act  which  required  of  all  its  officers,  even 
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of  professors  in  the  medical  school,  a  subscription  to  the  Say- 
brook  Platform. 

The  trustees  of  the  new  college  were  authorized  to  locate  it  in 
any  town  in  the  State  as  soon  as   $30,000  should  be  secured 


for  its  support ;  and  when  it  was  found  that  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  sum  of  $50,000,  which  was  soon  subscribed, 
was  the  gift  of  citizens  of  Hartford,  who  thus  manifested  in  a  sub- 
stantial way  the  interest  which  they  had  previously  expressed,  it 
was  decided  to  establish  Washington  College  in  that  city.  A  site 
of  fourteen  acres  on  an  elevation,  then  described  as  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  city,  was  secured  for  the  buildings,  and  in  June, 
1824,  Seabury  Hall  and  Jarvis  Hall  (as  they  were  afterwards 
called)  were  begun.  They  were  of  brown  stone,  following  the 
Ionic  order  of  architecture,  well  proportioned,  and  well  adapted  to 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  designed.    The  former,  contain- 
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ing  rooms  for  the  chapel,  the  library,  the  cabinet,  and  for  recita- 
tions, was  designed  by  Prof.  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  and  the  latter,  having 
lodging-rooms  for  nearly  a  hundred  students,  was  designed  by  Mr. 
Solomon  Millard,  the  architect  of  Bunker  Hill  Monument.  The 
buildings  were  not  completed  when,  on  the  23d  of  September, 
1824,  one  senior,  one  sophomore,  six  freshmen,  and  one  partial 
student  were  admitted  members  of  the  college ;  and  work  was 

begun  in  rooms  in  the  city.  The 
faculty  had  been  organized  by 
the  election  of  Bishop  Brownell 
as  president,  the  Rev.  George  W. 
Doane  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Xew 
Jersey),  as  professor  of  belles- 
lettres  and  oratory,  Mr.  Frederick 
Hall  as  professor  of  chemistry 
and  mineralogy,  Mr.  Horatio 
Hickok  as  professor  of  agriculture 
and  political  economy  (he  was, 
by  the  way,  the  first  professor  of 
this  latter  science  in  this  coun- 
try), and  Dr.  Charles  Sumner  as 
professor  of  botany.  The  instruc- 
tion in  the  ancient  languages  was 
intrusted  to  the  Rev.  Hector  Hum- 
phreys, who  was  soon  elected  pro- 
fessor, and  who  left  the  college  in 
1830  to  become  President  of  St. 
John's  College,  Maryland.  The 
chair  of  mathematics  and  natural 

Forty  Years  Janitor  of  Trinity  College  ;  died  1878.         philosophy  WOS  filled   in    I  828  by 

the  election  of  the  Rev.  Horatio 
Potter,  now  the  venerable  Bishop  of  New  York.  The  learned  Rev. 
Dr.  S.  F.  Jarvis  soon  began  his  work  in  and  for  the  college,  under 
the  title  of  Professor  of  Oriental  Literature ;  and  the  Hon.  W.  W. 
Ellsworth  was  chosen  professor  of  law.  The  provision  which  was 
announced  in  the  first  statement  published  by  the  trustees,  that 
students  would  be  allowed  to  enter  in  partial  courses  without  be- 
coming candidates  for  a  degree,  was  a  new  feature  in  collegiate 
education,  and  a  considerable  number  of  young  men  were  found 
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who  were  glad  to  avail 
themselves  of  it.  It  is 
believed,  also,  that  prac- 
tical instruction  in  the 
natural  sciences  was 
given  here  to  a  larger 
extent  than  in  most 
other  colleges. 

In  1826  there  were 
fifty  undergradautes.  A 
library  had  been  ob- 
tained which,  in  connec- 
tion with  Dr.  Jarvis's, 
was  called  second  in 
magnitude  and  first  in 
value  of  all  in  the 
country.    The  professor 

of  mineralogy  had  collected  a  good  cabinet.  There  was  a  green- 
house and  an  arboretum ;  and,  besides  gifts  from  friends  at  home, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Wheaton  had  been  successful  in  securing  books  and 
apparatus  in  England  for  the  use  of  the  college. 

A  doctor's  degree  was  conferred  in  1826  upon  Bishop  Jolly 
("Saint  Jolly"  he  was  called),  of  Scotland,  but  the  first  com- 
mencement was  held  in  1827,  when  ten  young  men  were  gradu- 
ated. Of  these,  three  died  in 
early  life,  and  but  one,  the  Rev. 
Oliver  Hopson,  survives.  To  a 
member  of  this  class,  the  Hon. 
Isaac  E.  Crary,  the  first  president 
of  the  alumni,  is  due  no  small 
share  of  the  credit  of  organiz- 
ing the  educational  system  of 
Michigan,  which  he  represented 
both  as  a  territory  and  as  a  State 
in  the  Federal  Congress.  The 
Athenaeum  Literary  Society  was 
organized  in  1825,  and  the  Par- 
thenon, the  first  president  of  which 

CHAIR    OF   GOV.    WANTON,    OF    RHODE  ,  i     ,     _      ,       .  , 

island,  in  the  library.  was  the  poet  Park  Benjamin,  in 
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1827.  The  Missionary  Society,  still  in  successful  operation,  was 
founded  in  183 1,  its  first  president  being  George  Benton,  afterwards 
missionary  to  Greece  and  Crete,  and  from  it,  primarily  through  the 
efforts  of  Augustus  F.  Lyde,  of  the  class  of  1830,  came  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  foreign  missions  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  this 
country. 

When  Bishop  Brownell  retired  from  the  presidency  of  the  college 
in  183 1,  in  order  to  devote  all  his  time  to  the  work  of  the  diocese, 
he  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  N.  S.  Wheaton,  an  early,  stead- 
fast, and  liberal  friend  of  the  institution. 

He  secured  the  endowment  of  two  profes-     ,  f~      &farZZ+**  — 

sorships,  and  among  the  many  good  things 

which  he  planned  and  did  for  the  college  should  not  be  forgotten 
the  taste  with  which  he  laid  out  and  beautified  its  grounds.  To 

him  succeeded,  in  1837,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Silas  Totten,  profes- 
*    r>r  sor  of  mathematics.  During 

h.is  presidency  of  eleven  years, 
additions  were  made  to  the 
scholarship  fund,  and  the 
foundation  of  a  library  fund  was  laid;  and  in  1845  a  third  building, 
Brownell  Hall,  was  built,  corresponding  in  appearance  to  Jarvis  Hall, 
and,  like  it,  designed  for  occupation  by  students.  In  the  same  year, 
on  the  petition  of  the  corporation,  who  acted  in  the  matter  at  the 
desire  of  the  alumni,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  changed  the 
name  of  the  college  to  TRINITY  COLLEGE.  The  change  was  intended 
in  part  to  prevent  the  confusion  which  arose  from  the  use  of  a  name 
which  the  college  had  in  common  with  other  institutions,  in  part 
to  attest  the  faith  of  those  who  had  founded  and  who  maintained 
the  college,  and  in  part  to  secure  a  name  which  (especially  at 
Cambridge  in  England)  had  been  long  associated  with  sound  learn- 
ing. At  the  same  time  the  alumni  were  organized  into  a  convoca- 
tion as  a  constituent  part  of  the  academic  body. 

In  1848  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Williams,  a  graduate  in  the  class  of 
1835,  who,  though  he  was  less  than  thirty-one  years  of  age,  had 
given  ample  promise  of  extraordinary  abilities,  was  chosen  president, 
and  he  held  the  office  until  1854,  when  the  duties  of  assistant  bishop, 
to  which  he  had  been  consecrated  in  1851,  forced  him  to  resign. 
He  did  much  to  increase  the  library  funds  and  to  develop  the  course 
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of  academic  instruction.  He  also  began  instruction  in  theology, 
and  an  informal  theological  department  grew  up,  which  was  organ- 
ized in  1854  as  the  Berkeley  Divinity  School  and  located  in  Middle- 
town.  He  was  succeeded 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  D.  R. 
Goodwin.  In  i860  Prof. 
Samuel  Eliot  was  chosen 
president,  and  in  1864,  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  B.  Kerfoot,  who  was  called 
in  1866  to  the  bishopric  of  Pittsburgh.  Under  the  care  of  these 
scholarly  men  the  college  main- 
tained and  strengthened  its  position 
as  a  seat  of  learning  (though  in  the 
time  of  the  civil  war  it  suffered  from 
depletion  in  numbers) ,  additions  were 
made  to  the  funds,  and  a  new  professorship  was  founded.  Among 

those  whom  the 
college  gave  to 
the  war  were 
Generals  G.  A. 
Stedman  and 

Strong  Vincent,  and  the  "  battle-laureate  of  America,"  Henry  H. 
Brownell. 

In  June,  1867,  tne  Rev.  Dr.  Abner  Jackson,  of  the  class  of  1837, 
formerly  professor  here,  then  President  of  Hobart  College,  was 
elected  president.  Under  his  administration,  in  1871-72,  the 
number  of  undergraduates,  for  the  first  time,  reached  a  hundred. 
In  1 87 1  the  legacy  of  Mr.  Chester  Adams,  of  Hartford,  brought 
to  the  college  some  $65,000, 
the  largest  gift  thus  far  from 
any  individual.  In  1872, 
after  much  discussion  and 
hesitation,  the  trustees  de- 
cided to  accept  the  offer  of 
the  city  of  Hartford,  which 
desired  to  purchase  the  college  campus  for  a  liberal  sum,  that 
it  might  be  offered  to  the  State  as  a  site  for  the  new  capitol,  the 
college  reserving  the  right  to  occupy  for  five  or  six  years  so  much 
of  the  buildings  as  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  remove.  In  1873 
a  site  of  about  eighty  acres,  on  a  bluff  of  trap-rock  in  the  southern 
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part  of  the  city,  commanding  a  magnificent  view  in  every  direction, 
-was  purchased  for  the  college,  and  President  Jackson  secured 
elaborate  plans  for  extensive  ranges  of  buildings  in  great  quad- 
rangles. The  work,  to  which  he  devoted  much  time  and  thought, 
was  deferred  by  his  death  in 
April,  1874,  but  the  Rev.  Dr.  —  rp  O 
T.  R.  Pynchon,  of  the  class  of  J  <  ^ '  J  f^/^H/. 
1 841,  who  succeeded  him  in  the 

presidency,  entered  vigorously  upon  the  labor  of  providing  the 
college  with  a  new  home.  Ground  was  broken  in  1875,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  1878  two  blocks  of  buildings,  each  three  hundred  feet 
long,  bearing  the  old  names  of  Seabury  and  Jarvis  Halls,  were 
completed.  They  stand  on  the  brow  of  the  cliff,  having  a  broad 
plateau  before  them  on  the  east,  and,  with  the  central  tower,  erected 
in  1882  by  the  munificence  of  Col.  C.  H.  Northam,  they  form  the 
west  side  of  the  proposed  great  quadrangle.  Under  Dr.  Pynchon's 
direction  the  former  plans  had  been  much  modified,  in  order  that 
this  one  range  of  buildings  might  suffice  for  the  urgent  needs  of 
the  college,  provision  being  made  for  suitable  rooms  for  the  chapel, 
the  library,  and  the  cabinet,  as  well  as  for  lecture-rooms  and  for 
suites  of  students'  apartments.  During  his  presidency  the  endow- 
ments were  largely  increased  by  the  generous  legacies  of  Col.  and 
Mrs.  Northam,  whose  gifts  to  the  college  amount  to  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars ;  large  and  valuable  additions  were 
made  to  the  library  and  the  cabinet,  and  the  number  of  students 
was,  in  1877  —  80,  greater  than  ever  before.  By  a  change  in  the 
charter,  made  in  1883,  the  election  of  three  of  the  trustees  was  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  alumni. 

In  1883  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  Williamson  Smith  was  elected  to 
the  presidency,  and  was  welcomed  to  his  duties  with  much  enthu- 
siasm. In  the  following  year  considerable  changes  were  made  in 
the  course  of  instruction,  including  arrangements  for  four  distinct 
schemes  of  study,  introducing  elective  studies  into  the  work  of  the 
junior  and  senior  years,  and  providing  for  practical  work  in  the 
applied  sciences.  An  observatory  has  been  built,  for  which  a 
telescope  and  other  apparatus  have  been  presented ;  and  the  funds 
have  been  secured  for  the  erection  of  an  ample  gymnasium,  with  a 
theatre  or  lecture-hall. 

Of  the  nearly  nine  hundred  men  who  have  received  the  bach- 
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elor's  degree  from  Trinity  College  no  small  number  have  attained 
eminence  in  their  respective  walks  in  life.  The  class  of  1829  gave  a» 
governor  to  Michigan  and  a  judge  to  Illinois ;  the  class  of  1830,  a 
member  of  Congress  to  Tennessee,  a  judge  to  Louisiana,  and 
two  prominent  divines  to  Ohio;  the  class  of  183 1,  a  bishop  to 
Kansas;  the  class  of  1832,  three  members  of  Congress,  one 
to  North  Carolina,  one  to  Missouri  (who  has  also  been  gov- 
ernor of  the  State),  and  one  to  New  York,  a  distinguished  clergy- 
man to  Connecticut,  and  a  chaplain  to  West  Point ;  the  class  of 
1835,  an  archbishop  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  a  chair- 
man to  the  house  of  bishops  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church ; 
the  class  of  1840,  a  president  to  St.  Stephen's  College  and  a  su- 
preme-court judge  to  Connecticut;  the  class  of  1846,  a  member 
of  Congress  to  New  York,  another  (also  lieutenant-governor)  to 
Minnesota,  and  a  president  to  Norwich  University;  the  class  of 
1848,  a  bishop  to  Massachusetts,  a  lecturer,  a  tutor,  and  three 
trustees  to  the  college  ;  and  this  list  seems  as  a  sample  of  what  the 
college  has  done  and  is  doing,  in  the  spirit  of  her  motto,  for  the 
Church  and  the  country.  The  bishops  of  Connecticut,  Kansas, 
Georgia,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Washington 
Territory,  and  Indiana  are  among  her  alumni ;  with  them  some  three 
hundred  others  have  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Christian  Church  ; 
and  representatives  of  the  college  are  found  holding  honored 
positions  in  the  State,  in  institutions  of  learning,  in  the  professions 
of  law  and  medicine,  and  in  the  business  of  life.  Her  course  of 
instruction  unites  the  conservatism  of  experience  with  adaptation 
to  the  needs  of  modern  scholarship,  all  under  the  acknowledged 
influence  of  religious  nurture;  her  well-stocked  library  and  ample 
museum,  with  her  unrivalled  accommodations  for  students,  furnish 
her  for  her  work,  so  that  she  is,  in  reality  as  well  as  in  name,  in 
the  affections  of  her  members  as  well  as  in  her  profession,  a  home 
of  sound  learning.  And  as  her  needs  are  supplied  by  the  gener- 
osity of  alumni  and  friends,  she  will  be  still  better  qualified  for  her 
work  and  will  draw  still  closer  to  herself  those  who  are  entrusted 
to  her  care. 

The  elaborate  plans  for  the  new  buildings,  prepared  by  the 
eminent  English  architect  the  late  Mr.  Burgess,  were  such  as  to 
provide  for  all  the  present  and  prospective  needs  of  the  col- 
lege.   As  finally  arranged  they  included  a  large  quadrangle  six 
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hundred  feet  by  three  hundred,  at  either  end  of  which  should  be  a 
quadrangle  three  hundred  feet  square.  It  was  not  expected  that 
all  of  the  great  pile  could  be  built  at  once,  and,  in  fact,  all  that  has 
been  erected  as  yet  is  the  west  side  of  the  great  "  quad." 
This  includes,  as  has  been  said  above,  two  long  blocks  of  build- 
ings connected  by  a  large  tower  some  seventy  feet  square.  The 
style  of  architecture  is  that  known  as  French  secular  Gothic ; 
the  buildings  are  of  brown  Portland  stone,  liberally  trimmed  with 
white  sandstone  from  Ohio.  Jarvis  Hall  contains  forty-four  suites 
of  rooms  for  the  students  and  the  junior  professors,  unsurpassed 
for  beauty  and  convenience  by  students'  quarters  elsewhere ;  they 
are  so  arranged  that  each  suite  of  rooms  runs  through  the  build- 
ings, and  that  there  is  plenty  of  sunlight  and  air  in  every  study  and 
bedroom.  The  Northam  tower  is  also  fitted  for  students'  apartments. 
In  Seabury  Hall,  the  plan  of  which  was  modified  under  Mr. 
Kimball,  the  American  architect,  are  the  spacious  lecture-rooms, 
finished,  as  is  all  the  rest  of  the  buildings,  in  ash  and  with  massive 
Ohio  stone  mantel-pieces ;  and  also  the  other  public  rooms.  The 
chapel  is  arranged  choir-wise,  after  the  English  custom,  and  will 
accommodate  about  two  hundred  people ;  the  wood-work  here  is 
particularly  handsome.  It  is  provided  with  a  fine  organ,  the  gift 
of  a  recent  graduate.  The  museum  contains  a  full  set  of  Ward's 
casts  of  famous  fossils,  including  the  huge  megatherium,  a  large 
collection  of  mounted  skeletons,  and  cases  filled  with  minerals  and 
shells ;  while  the  galleries  afford  room  for  other  collections.  The 
library  extends  through  three  stories,  and  is  overrunning  with  its 
twenty-six  thousand  books  and  thirteen  thousand  pamphlets ; 
large  and  valuable  additions  have  been  made  to  its  shelves  within 
a  few  years.  The  erection  of  a  separate  library  building,  probably 
at  the  south  end  of  the  great  quadrangle,  will  be  a  necessity  before 
many  years.  The  laboratories  for  practical  work  in  physics  and 
chemistry  are  at  present  in  Seabury  Hall ;  but  there  is  a  demand 
for  larger  accommodations.  The  St.  John  observatory  is  a  small, 
but  well-furnished  building  on  the  south  campus.  The  present 
gymnasium  is  a  plain  structure  on  the  north  campus,  between  the 
dormitories  and  the  president's  house ;  but  the  funds  have  already 
been  obtained  for  a  handsome  and  spacious  gymnasium,  and  the 
generous  gift  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Morgan,  of  London,  has  provided  for 
the  erection  of  an  "  annex,"  under  cover  of  which  base-ball  and 
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other  games  may  be  practised  in  the  winter.  As  new  buildings 
rise  from  time  to  time,  the  spacious  grounds  will  doubtless  be  laid 
out  and  beautified  to  correspond  with  the  lawn  in  front  of  the 


present  buildings.  Mention  should  also  be 
the  colleee  fraternities,  three  of  which  are 
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THE   WEBSTER  FAMILY. 

BY  HON.  STEPHEN  M.  ALLEN. 
II. 

THE  feeling  between  the  settlers  and  the  Indians,  as  narrated 
by  Dr.  Moore  Russell  Fletcher,  became  so  bitter  that  the  Indians 
determined  on  the  total  annihilation  of  the  villagers,  and  with 
that  intent  seventy-five  or  eighty  Indians  left  their  tribe  in  the 
vicinity  of  Canada,  and  came  down  the  head  waters  of  the 
Pemigewassett  as  far  as  Livermore  Falls,  and  there  camped  for 
the  night.  All  were  soon  sound  in  sleep  except  one  Indian, 
who  was  friendly  to  the  settlers.  He  made  his  way  to  Plymouth, 
aroused  the  villagers,  and  informed  them  of  their  dangerous 
situation.  The  settlers,  in  dismay,  asked  each  other,  "  What  can 
be  done?  "  The  Indian  heard  their  inquiries,  saw  their  alarm,  and 
in  his  Indian  way,  said,  "  Harkee  me,  Indian,  — you  no  run  away, 
no  fight  so  many  Indians.  Go  up  river  a  mile,  quick,  make  um 
up  fires  by  camp-ground  (holding  up  his  fingers,  five,  ten,  twenty), 
cut  um  sticks,  like  Indian  roast  him  meat  on,  lay  um  ends  in 
fires,  put  fires  out.  When  Indians  see  and  count  um  sticks  he 
shake  his  head,  —  no  fight  so  many  pale-faces;  they  go  back  home 
to  camp-grounds."  Next  morning  the  villagers  waited  in  great 
excitement,  fear,  and  hope.  No  Indians  appeared,  and  there  was 
little  trouble  from  them  afterwards.  Comparative  peace  reigned, 
although  the  Indians  at  times  (three  or  four  in  number)  passed 
through  the  quiet  town  of  Plymouth  on  their  way  to  their  old 
camping-grounds.  The  villagers  buried  their  animosity,  having 
been  told  of  the  ill-treatment  of  the  Indians  by  the  State,  and, 
instead  of  driving  them  from  their  houses,  they  fed  and  kept  them 
over  night  when  they  signified  a  desire  to  stop  and  rest. 

After  many  years  other  settlers  went  there ;  passable  roads  and 
bridges  were  made,  and  the  settlement  was  extended  up  along 
Baker's  River  almost  to  Rumney,  and  down  the  river  nearly  to 
Bridgewater,  now  called  Lower  Intervale.  They  brought  in  from 
the  lower  towns  oxen,  cows,  horses,  pigs,  geese,  and  turkeys. 
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Their  furs  and  moose  and  bear-skins  found  ready  sale  in  the 
lower  towns,  and  afforded  them  the  means  of  the  most  common 
luxuries  and  groceries,  which  could  not  be  provided  in  their 
incomplete  rural  settlement. 

A  Mr.  Brown,  of  that  part  of  the  settlement  known  as  the  Lower 
Intervale,  was  one  night  returning  from  a  neighbor's  house.  In  the 
darkness  he  lost  the  footpath,  and  dropped  upon  his  hands  and 
knees  to  feel  for  it.  Instantly  he  felt  the  hair  of  some  animal 
touch  his  face.  A  quick  thought  told  him  that  his  companion  was 
none  other  than  an  immense  bear.  Mr.  Brown's  presence  of  mind 
did  not  desert  him.  He  knew  that  all  domestic  animals  like  to  be 
rubbed  or  scratched,  so  he  began  rubbing  up  and  down  his  com- 
panion's breast  and  neck,  continuing  as  far  as  the  throat,  while  with 
his  other  hand  he  drew  out  his  long  hunting-knife  and  plunged  it 
in  to  the  handle,  at  the  same  instant  jumping  backwards  with  all 
his  might.  As  soon  as  he  could  he  made  his  way  back  to  his 
neighbor's  house ;  his  neighbor  and  another  man,  armed  with  gun, 
axe,  long  hay-fork  and  lantern,  returned  to  the  place  of  encounter, 
where  they  found  Bruin  already  dead.  Bear-steak  was  served  all 
around  the  next  morning. 

Ebenezer  Webster,  the  father  of  Daniel,  settled  at  Salisbury  about 
the  time  that  Stephen  went  to  Plymouth,  and  the  hardships  they 
underwent  were  very  similar. 

Daniel  was  born  ten  years  after  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  had 
to  pass  through  many  of  the  privations  of  the  first  settlers. 

The  clearing  of  the  land  was  a  tedious  process,  in  which  all  boys 
had  to  participate.  The  forest  trees  were  felled  generally  when  in 
full  foliage,  about  the  first  of  June,  and  laid  thus  until  the  next 
March,  when  the  "  lopping  of  the  limbs,"  as  it  was  called,  went  on, 
in  which  boys,  with  their  small  hatchets,  took  part. 

About  the  middle  of  May,  when  perfectly  dry,  they  were  set  on 
fire,  and  the  small  limbs,  with  the  leaves,  were  burned.  In  the 
midst  of  the  tree-trunks,  as  they  lay,  corn  was  planted  in  the  burnt 
ground,  and  usually  yielded  some  sixty  bushels,  shelled,  to  the  acre. 

In  the  early  autumn,  when  the  corn  was  in  milk,  bears,  hedge- 
hogs, and  coons  were  very  troublesome,  for  they  trampled  down  a 
great  deal  more  than  they  ate.  Later  in  the  autumn  the  chopping 
was  infested  by  squirrels.  All  practicable  means  were  used  for 
killing  these  visitors.    Bears  were  caught  in  log  traps,  hedgehogs 
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were  hunted  with  clubs,  and  coons  were  caught  in  steel  traps. 
Squirrels  generally  visited  the  chopping  in  the  daytime,  and  were 
killed  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  sometimes  caught  in  box  traps. 
All  of  these  animals  were  considered  good  food. 

Just  before  the  frost  came  the  corn  was  gathered  and  shucked, 
and  afterwards  husked  and  put  into  the  granary.  During  the 
winter  the  felled  trees  were  sometimes  cut  for  firewood,  and  those 
remaining  in  the  spring  were  "junked,"  as  it  was  called,  and  rolled 
into  immense  piles  and  burned,  after  which  a  crop  of  rye  or  wheat 
was  sown,  and  hacked  in  with  hoes,  the  roots  of  the  trees  prevent- 
ing the  movement  of  the  harrow.  The  process  of  "junking"  was 
a  tedious  one,  as  the  burnt  logs  soon  covered  the  axe-handle  with 
smut,  drying  up  the  skin  of  the  hands  so  they  would  often  crack 
and  bleed. 

It  is  said  that  young  Daniel  disliked  this  toil  very  much,  and  was 
among  the  earliest  to  devise  "  niggering,"  as  it  was  called.  In  this 
process  a  stick  of  wood  was  laid  across  the  log  and  lighted  with 
fire,  so  it  would  burn  down  through  the  larger  log,  when  fanned 
by  the  breeze,  cutting  it  in  two. 

In  the  early  spring  great  preparation  was  made  for  tapping  the 
maple-trees  and  boiling  the  sap  down  to  sugar,  which  was  always 
an  agreeable  employment  for  young  Daniel.  Another  occupation 
of  the  boy  on  the  farm  was  in  weeding,  pulling,  and  spreading  flax, 
which  boys  generally  dislike  very  much. 

After  sheep  were  introduced  in  this  locality  there  was  a  general 
washing  of  them  in  the  brook  about  the  first  of  May,  after  which 
sheep-shearing  came  on. 

Planting,  hoeing,  and  haying  was  very  hard  work  for  the  boys, 
and  very  few  liked  it.  After  the  harvest  something  was  done  in 
lumbering,  and  the  Websters,  having  a  small  saw-mill  on  their 
farm,  made  shingles  and  boards;  although  for  many  years  shingles 
and  clapboards  were  mostly  split  by  hand.  Daniel  was  peculiarly 
fond  of  hunting  and  fishing,  a  passion  which  lasted  his  whole  life- 
time. Minks,  musk-rats,  and  now  and  then  a  fox,  were  caught  in 
traps,  though  the  latter  was  oftener  shot.  Small  game,  such  as 
partridges  and  squirrels,  were  very  plenty  in  the  woods,  and  the 
skins  of  gray  squirrels  were  most  always  used  for  winter  caps  for 
the  boys.  Larger  game,  like  moose,  deer,  bears,  wolves,  and  some- 
times panthers,  were  taken. 
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The  schooling  of  boys  was  often  among  these  scenes,  where  at 
home  the  evenings  were  spent  in  studying  by  the  light  of  a  pitch- 
pine  knot. 

Itinerant  ministers,  in  those  days,  mostly  supplied  the  rustic 
pulpit,  and  visited  their  scattered  flocks  through  many  miles  of 
travel. 

The  boys  were  expected  to  be  very  decorous  not  only  to  the 
visiting  ministers  but  to  all  older  than  themselves.  Reverence  was 
natural  to  Daniel  Webster,  and  was  not  with  him  a  mere  matter 
of  cultivation. 


TO  OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 

ON  HIS  DEPARTURE  FOR  EUROPE. 

Good  Doctor,  what  has  put  it  in  your  head 
To  sail  away  across  the  ocean  blue? 

Have  you  got  tired  of  Boston?  or,  instead, 
Do  you  mistrust  that  we  are  tired  of  you? 

You  wanted  to  see  England,  and  you  thought 
That  you  might  go  for  once  in  fifty  years : 

Well,  your  own  way — just  make  your  visit  short; 
So  here's  bon  voyage,  —  and  also  a  few  tears. 

We  hope  that  you  will  have  a  joyful  time, 

Meet  hosts  of  friends,  and  sit  at  many  a  feast ; 
And  when,  with  all  your  wit  and  all  your  rhyme, 
You  once  are  back  in  this  your  native  clime, 
Don't  ask  to  sail  again  off  to  the  East 
For  —  well,  for  five  times  fifty  years  at  least. 


Edward  P.  Guild. 
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A   ROMANCE   OF    KING   PHILIP'S  WAR. 

BY  FANNY  BULLOCK  WORKMAN. 

CHAPTER  II. 

The  first  day  or  two  after  her  meeting  with  the  captain  Milli- 
cent  worked  with  a  light  heart  and  renewed  strength,  and  though 
Ninigret  now  never  assisted  her  in  carrying  water,  as  he  had 
formerly  done,  the  thought  of  her  new  friend  and  of  freedom  sus- 
tained her.  When  after  a  week,  however,  there  was  no  sign  of  the 
approach  of  friends,  she  grew  restless.  Her  work  tired  her  more 
than  it  ever  had ;  the  water-bucket  seemed  to  hold  twice  the  usual 
quantity ;  there  was  double  the  amount  of  food  to  prepare,  and  the 
women  all  seemed  to  want  clothing  made.  Doubtless  all  was  as  it 
had  been  in  her  surroundings,  only  the  hope  that  had  dawned  one 
June  day  in  her  heart  had  died  out.  She  tried  to  reason  with  her- 
self. Why  was  she  so  impatient?  Did  it  not  take  time  in  this 
season  of  war  to  accomplish  anything?  Why,  after  all,  should  he 
return?  Her  story  may  have  interested  him  at  the  time,  even 
aroused  his  sympathies ;  but,  afterwards,  it  was  but  natural  he 
should,  on  returning  to  his  duties,  forget  about  her  and  her 
misery.  What  did  she  know  of  him?  They  had  met  but  once; 
still  her  belief  in  him  was  strong,  though  wavering  at  the  same 
time.  Had  he  not  said  the  unfortunate  had  a  claim  on  all  honor- 
able men,  and  surely  he  was  a  man  an  unfortunate  might  apply  to, 
if  any  man  was?  Such  is  the  effect  of  imagination  upon  all  poor 
mortals ;  it  may  be  a  grand  gift,  but  is  often  a  most  uncomfortable 
one. 

Upon  the  tenth  night  after  the  meeting  with  the  captain  quiet 
reigned  at  the  Indian  camp,  where  all  slumbered  except  Millicent, 
to  whom,  in  her  anxiety,  sleep  was  denied.  She  sat  meditating 
upon  recent  events,  her  bosom  stirred  with  the  hope  of  speedy 
deliverance,  and  fear  lest  untoward  circumstances  should  prevent 
the  captain  from  executing  his  plan  for  her  rescue.  After  a  time 
her  attention  was  attracted  by  peculiar  sounds  breaking  upon  the 
stillness  of  the  night.  These,  at  first  faint  and  distant,  gradually 
grew  nearer  and  louder,  till,  trembling,  she  recognized  the  yells  of 
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the  savages,  who  were  returning  through  the  woods  rejoicing  over 
the  atrocities  they  had  committed.  She  aroused  the  women  to 
prepare  for  the  wanderers,  who,  bounding  like  deer  through  the 
forest,  soon  burst  into  the  clearing  and  threw  themselves  on  the 
ground  in  front  of  the  wigwam,  calling  upon  the  women  for  food 
and  drink.  In  order  to  help  the  squaws  provide  for  their  im- 
patient lords  Millicent  offered  to  carry  out  some  provisions.  As 
she  appeared  the  warriors  greeted  her  with  a  shout,  calling  her 
Philip's  pretty  maid.  She  did  not  reply,  but  moved  about 
silently  among  them,  horrified  at  their  revolting  account  of  an 
attack  upon  a  lone  country-house,  where,  having  murdered  the  in- 
mates, they  had  possessed  themselves  of  all  of  value  in  the  house. 
Exultingly  they  told  their  tale  of  horror,  their  painted  faces  and 
blood-stained  garments  looking  ghastly  in  the  moonlight.  One 
man  threw  an  ornament,  torn  from  the  person  of  a  white  woman,  to 
his  squaw,  who  had  brought  his  supper ;  and  another,  with  a  fiend- 
ish laugh,  tossed  a  scalp  to  Millicent,  calling  out  in  coarse  tones, 
"  Here  little  white-skin,  take  that  for  a  remembrance  of  your  race." 

With  loathing  she  crept  back  to  her  tent,  and,  stopping  her 
ears,  tried  to  keep  out  the  sound  of  their  diabolical  cries. 

Toward  morning  the  noise  ceased,  as  they,  weary  with  carousing, 
one  after  another,  fell  into  a  heavy  slumber.  Allured  by  the  silence, 
Millicent  slipped  out  into  the  forest  to  quiet  her  aching  brow  in 
the  fresh  morning  air.  What  if  the  English  should  come  now, 
when  these  warriors  are  all  at  home?  Would  they  be  prepared  for 
the  fierce  resistance  they  would  encounter,  she  murmured,  and, 
lost  in  thought,  gazed  mournfully  at  the  waters  of  the  lake,  cold 
and  gray  in  the  early  daylight.  Suddenly  she  was  startled  by  the 
tall  form  of  Ninigret  appearing  like  a  phantom  at  her  side. 

"  I  have  come  to  join  you  in  your  morning  walk,  Millicent,"  he 
said,  with  meaning  in  his  dark  eyes,  as  he  watched  her  narrowly. 

"  You  need  not  have  come ;  I  prefer  to  be  alone,"  she  answered, 
drawing  herself  up  haughtily. 

"  I  know  you  do ;  but  you  are  out  early,  and  need  a  protector." 

A  look  of  disgust  swept  over  her  face  as  he  spoke  the  word  pro- 
tector. As  if  comprehending  the  expression,  he  said,  hurriedly :  — 

"  Have  you  considered  what  I  said  to  you  ?  Have  you  had 
enough  of  this  life,  and  are  you  ready  to  come  with  me?  " 

"  No,  never  !    I  would  rather  die  at  the  hands  of  the  warriors  up 
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there  "  —  but  the  words  died  on  her  lips,  for,  as  she  spoke,  the 
sounds  of  fire-arms  reached  their  ears,  mingled  with  the  war-cry  of 
the  half-aroused  Indians.  With  an  exclamation  of  joy  Millicent 
started  in  the  direction  of  the  firing,  but  had  advanced  but  a  step 
before  the  lithe  Indian  had  her  in  his  grasp. 

"  You  shall  not  escape  me  now.  Resign  yourself.  The  white  men 
have  found  the  camp,  but  they  will  not  rescue  you.  Dare  to  utter 
a  cry,  and  I  will  kill  you,"  he  added,  brandishing  a  gleaming  knife 
before  her  eyes. 

Terrified  at  this  menace  she  allowed  herself  to  be  dragged  un- 
resistingly into  the  forest. 

Immediately  after  his  interview  with  Millicent  Captain  Merwin 
returned  to  Boston  to  secure  the  force  necessary  to  his  purpose. 
This  required  some  days,  during  which  he  found  himself  becoming 
very  restless.  The  story  of  the  fair  captive  had  strongly  excited  his 
sympathy,  and  her  sweet  face  had  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
his  imagination,  and  he  longed,  with  an  impatience  he  could  hardly 
control,  to  be  again  by  her  side.  He  was  also  fearful  lest  harm 
should  befall  her  during  his  absence. 

All  this  gave  him  a  stimulus  to  action,  and  caused  him  to  use 
every  endeavor  to  prepare  for  his  undertaking.  When  everything 
was  at  last  ready  he  departed  with  all  possible  despatch. 

In  the  evening  after  leaving  Boston,  as  the  English  approached 
Lake  Quinsigamond,  when  more  than  a  mile  from  the  Indian  head- 
quarters, they  heard  the  shouting  of  the  warriors  above  described. 

Merwin  commanded  his  men  to  conceal  themselves  in  a  thicket 
in  the  dense  wood,  whence  they  could  observe  the  Indians  as  they 
passed.  He  found  they  considerably  outnumbered  his  own  force. 
As  they  evidently  had  no  suspicion  of  the  presence  of  an  enemy, 
he  determined  to  follow  them  cautiously,  wait  until  weary  with 
revelling  they  should  fall  asleep,  and  then  surprise  them  after  their 
own  mode  of  warfare.  He  deployed  his  men,  and  held  them  in 
readiness.  Toward  day  dawn,  when  the  Indians  had  sunk  into  a 
profound  slumber,  he  ordered  the  attack. 

The  English  advanced  stealthily,  and  were  almost  in  the  camp 
before  they  were  discovered  by  the  sentinel,  who  gave  the  alarm. 

This  came  too  late.  The  English  rushed  forward  with  cheers, 
and  were  among  the  surprised  Indians  before  they  were  fairly 
awake.    The  latter  hurriedly  seized  their  weapons  and  made  what 
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resistance  they  could ;  but  this  was  ineffectual.  The  struggle  was 
sharp  and  brief.  Many  of  the  best  warriors  were  soon  killed,  and 
the  rest  fled  precipitately,  following  the  women  and  children  who 
escaped  into  the  woods  when  the  combat  began. 

Merwin,  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  his  men  were  fairly  engaged  with 
the  Indians,  called  a  few  trusty  fellows,  and  went  in  search  of 
Millicent.  Not  finding  her  at  the  wigwam,  he  plunged  into  the 
wood,  following  luckily  the  path  taken  by  Ninigret. 

After  dragging  the  girl  ruthlessly  with  him,  until  she  fainted  with 
fright,  Ninigret  laid  her  on  the  ground  for  a  moment,  in  order  to 
arrange  his  weapons,  so  that  he  might  bear  her  away  in  his  arms. 
While  doing  this  he  espied  Merwin  advancing,  and,  taking  hasty  aim 
at  him  with  his  musket,  fired.  The  ball  missed  its  mark  and  struck 
one  of  Merwin's  companions.  As  the  Indian  bounded  off  Merwin 
raised  his  rifle  and  fired  in  return,  with  deadly  effect.  Ninigret,  leaping 
high  in  the  air,  fell  dead,  pierced  through  the  heart.  The  English 
bore  his  body  a  short  distance  into  the  forest,  and,  leaving  it  to  such 
a  burial  as  nature  might  grant,  hurried  back  to  Millicent,  who  still 
lay  in  a  swoon.  They  then  carried  her  to  the  scene  of  battle  and 
placed  her  in  one  of  the  wigwams  lately  occupied  by  the  Indians. 

For  a  week  Capt.  Merwin  and  his  men  remained  in  the  vicinity 
to  intercept  any  band  of  Indians  that  might  be  passing  westward. 
Merwin,  although  often  away  upon  scouting  expeditions,  found 
ample  time  to  improve  his  acquaintance  with  his  rescued  charge, 
in  whom  he  was  fast  becoming  deeply  interested.  It  was  the 
evening  before  their  departure  for  Boston.  The  air  was  soft  and 
laden  with  the  fragrance  of  flowers  ;  the  lake,  its  surface  unruffled  by 
a  ripple,  lay  spread  like  a  great  mirror,  reflecting  the  lustre  of  the 
full  moon.  Two  persons  stood  near  the  water's  edge  contemplat- 
ing the  beauty  of  the  scene.  The  quiet  harmony  of  nature 
seemed  to  possess  their  souls,  and  for  a  time  neither  spoke. 
Millicent  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence. 

"  What  serenity  after  the  strife  of  last  week  !  " 

"  It  is,  indeed,  a  contrast  this  night.  Let  us  sit  here  awhile  and 
enjoy  its  beauty,"  said  Merwin ;  and,  assisting  Millicent  to  a  seat 
upon  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree,  he  placed  himself  at  her  feet. 

"  How  strange  it  all  seems !  Here  I  am  in  the  forest,  as  I  was  a 
week  ago,  yet  under  such  different  circumstances,  —  free  from  my 
tiemies  and  surrounded  by  only  friends." 
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"  And  another  week  will  change  your  surroundings  entirely ; 
and  the  new  friends  made  now  will,  like  the  Indians,  be  present 
but  in  memory.    You  know  to-morrow  we  are  to  leave  here." 

"  I  can  hardly  realize  it.  Ah,  Captain  Merwin  !  can  it  be  that  I 
shall  so  soon  leave  Wigwam  Hill,  the  scene  of  my  trying  life  of 
captivity,  behind  me?" 

"Yes;  by  to-morrow  at  this  time,  I  trust,  you  will  be  far  from 
this  spot  where  you  have  suffered  so  much.  This  beautiful  lake  will 
always  recall  unpleasant  associations  to  your  mind,  I  fear,  while 
to  mine  it  will  recall  some  of  the  pleasantest  hours  of  my  life." 

"  No ;  I,  too,  shall  have  pleasant  recollections  of  these  shores. 
The  memory  of  your  noble  kindness  to  me  will  not  be  effaced. 
But  tell  me,  where  do  we  go  then?"  Millicent  asked,  rather 
seriously. 

"  It  cannot  matter  to  you  where  I  and  my  men  go ;  but  you  I 
hope  to  take  to  your  sister." 

"  To  Martha,  Captain  Merwin?  Is  my  dear  sister  then  alive? 
Is  there  no  doubt  of  it?  " 

"  None." 

"  Is  it  possible?  What  happiness!"  breathed  Millicent,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes.  "  I  cannot  believe  it.  I  cannot  believe  that  I 
shall  again  see  my  dear  sister,  whom  I  have  so  long  supposed 
dead.  How  did  you  know  she  was  alive ;  and  why  have  you  not 
told  me  this  before?  " 

"  Because  I  wished  to  surprise  you  just  before  our  departure. 
You  will  not  deprive  me  of  that  last  pleasure,  would  you  ?  "  asked 
the  captain  in  a  low  voice,  smiling  faintly.  "  I  made  all  possible 
inquiry  when  in  Boston,  and,  just  as  about  to  depart  with  the 
troops,  received  accurate  news  of  her  whereabouts." 

"  I  see ;  and  so  she  is  safe,  and  we  shall  meet  before  many 
days.  Where  is  she,  please?"  asked  Millicent,  smiling  divinely 
upon  Merwin. 

Drinking  in  the  sweetness  of  the  smile  the  captain  gave  her  an 
account  of  her  sister's  fortune,  and  of  her  surroundings. 

"  The  Stantons,  with  whom  she  is,  are  friends  of  mine,"  he 
observed,  rather  gloomily. 

"  Ah,  indeed ;  then  it  will  be  a  pleasant  meeting  all  around  !  " 
and  she  clapped  her  hands  with  joy.  Then,  noticing  the  captain's 
gravity,  she  said,  "  Why  are  you  so  sad,  Captain  Merwin?" 
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"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  I  did  not  mean  to  be,"  and  he  tried  to 
smile.  "  Yes,  I  think  I  do  appear  rather  glum,  —  don't  mind  the 
word,  it  is  so  expressive  of  my  feelings.  You  see,  this  last  week 
has  been  so  pleasant,  we  have  become  such  good  friends,  and 
learned  to  know  each  other's  tastes  so  well,  and  I  have  enjoyed  so 
intensely  giving  you  your  freedom  and  sharing  it  with  you,  that 
the  thought  that  it  must  all  end,  that  I  must  take  you  back 
to  interests  which  I  can  know  nothing  of  and  have  no  share  in,  is 
just  a  little  hard  to  bear  at  present.  You  will  think  me  selfish ; 
forgive  me,  I  did  not  mean  to  mention  it,  but  you  asked  me." 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  him  and  said,  "You  are  my  trusted 
friend,  and  will  be  my  sister's  when  she  knows  what  you  have  done 
for  me ;  so  do  not  say  you  will  have  no  share  in  our  interests." 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  he  replied,  pressing  her  hand  tightly  in 
his,  then  dropping  it  suddenly. 

"  Captain  Merwin,"  said  Millicent,  in  turn  looking  grave, 
"  the  past  year  I  have  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  treachery  and 
revenge ;  the  minds  of  those  with  whom  I  have  been  associated 
were  filled  with  anything  but  Christian  thoughts.  Unkindness 
and  ill-feeling  have  found  a  fertile  soil  upon  which  to  thrive  in 
their  hearts ;  but  deep  in  my  own  I  ever  kept  a  spot  green,  where 
the  plant  of  gratitude  could  again  grow  should  the  occasion  offer. 
It  did  offer.  The  seeds  were  sown  by  a  kind  and  generous  hand ; 
the  plant  grew  quickly,  and  to-day  it  blossomed  in  full.  Deeply 
grateful  for  what  you  have  done  for  me,  I  beg  you  to  accept  its 
flowers."  And,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  she  held  toward  him  a 
small  exquisitely  selected  bunch  of  fragrant  white  azalias. 

Taking  the  blossoms  tenderly  he  lifted  them  to  his  lips.  What  a 
pretty  idea !  Who  but  you  would  have  thought  of  rewarding  a 
common  deed  of  kindness  so  sweetly?  I  shall  cherish  these  flowers, 
they  are  so  like  you.    Did  you  really  pick  them  for  me?  " 

"  Yes,  and  selected  them  out  of  many.  It  was  all  I  had.  If 
ever  I  can  reward  you  better  tell  me,  for  I  would  willingly  do  you 
any  favor  to  pay  the  debt  of  gratitude  I  owe  you.  I  assure  you  I 
feel  my  obligation  deeply,"  said  Millicent,  blushing. 

"  There  is  a  reward  you  could  give  me  now ;  but  I  scarcely  dare 
ask  it,  for  I  know  it  to  be  more  than  I  deserve."  And  the  cap- 
tain gazed  at  Millicent  with  a  look  that  brought  a  bright  blush  to 
the  young  girl's  cheek. 
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"Perhaps  it  is  not,"  she  replied,  hesitatingly.  "I  don't  think  I 
understand  you." 

"Well,  then,  Millicent,  —  may  I  call  you  that?  —  the  drawing- 
room  term  of  Miss  does  not  suit  our  simple  life  here."  And,  as 
she  nodded  assent,  he  continued,  "  Will  you  answer  a  question, 
even  a  hard  one?  " 

"  I  will  try." 

"  Tell  me,  then,  if  ever  in  the  heart  where  the  plant  of  gratitude 
grew  another  far  sweeter  flower  has  grown  ?  " 
"  That  of  friendship  do  you  mean?  " 

"Yes;  the  plant  might  be  called  friendship,  but  its  blossom  is 
love.  Ah,  Millicent !  may  I  not  take  the  fairest  of  these  sweet 
flowers,  and,  placing  it  in  the  centre,  call  it  love  surrounded  by 
gratitude?    Then  would  my  nosegay  be  perfect  indeed." 

Millicent  looked,  beyond  the  ardent  gaze  of  the  captain,  into 
the  lake,  and  made  no  reply. 

"  Throwing  off  the  language  of  flowers,  and  all  language  but  that 
of  simple  truth,  the  reward  I  desire  above  all  on  earth  is  yourself. 
I  know  my  request  is  a  bold  one,  and  I  ought,  I  suppose,  not  to 
make  it  for  months,  if  ever.  But  come  it  must,  and  to-night  my 
heart  has  forced  it  to  my  lips." 

"  It  is  very  sudden,"  Millicent  answered,  faintly. 

"  I  know  that,  but,  after  all,  most  deep  feelings  are  sudden.  In 
the  savages,  with  whom  you  have  been  associated,  have  you  not 
seen  hate  and  other  strong  passions  develop  in  a  moment?  Why, 
then,  should  not  love,  in  a  more  appropriate  soil,  spring  to  life? 
It  certainly  has  taken  deep  root  in  my  heart.  Give  me  some 
answer,  Millicent,  if  it  be  but  that  of  hope  deferred.  Can  you  ever 
love  me?  " 

"What  if  I  do  now?"  said  Millicent,  demurely. 

"Do  you  really,  Millicent?  Then  I  am  the  proudest,  happiest 
man  alive,"  said  Merwin.  And,  possessing  himself  of  both  her 
hands,  kissed  them  vehemently. 

"  I  trust  I  am  doing  right,  Captain  Merwin ;  I  am  almost  sure  I 
love  you." 

"  Thank  you,  dearest,  thank  you,  for  your  sweet  words.  Your 
reward  for  them  shall  be  my  life  devoted  to  your  service."  And 
he  drew  her  to  him  and  kissed  her  lips. 

"  You  deserve  a  whole  life  of  thanks,  Captain  Merwin  "  — 
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"  Call  me  Harold." 

" —  for  releasing  me  from  such  a  captivity,  Harold,  and,  lastly, 
from  death,  or  worse  than  death."  And  weeping,  she  threw  her 
arms  about  his  neck  and  buried  her  head  on  his  shoulder. 

"  My  brave  darling,  I  hope  and  believe  your  troubles  are  at  an 
end.  I  only  wonder  your  strength  has  survived  the  hardships  of 
such  a  life  as  yours  has  been  the  past  year." 

"  Think  of  how  much  has  happened  in  the  last  short  weeks  !  " 

"  True,  ours  has  been  a  courtship  in  which  the  bitter  and  the 
sweet  have  been  equally  mingled,  but  now  the  peace  complete  is 
coning  love,  for  King  Philip  is  dead  and  the  war  is  over." 


THE  PICTURE. 

BY  MARY  D.  BRINE. 

It  was  only  a  simple  picture, 

The  simplest,  perhaps,  of  all 
The  many  and  costly  paintings 

That  hung  on  the  parlor  wall ; 
But  it  held  my  gaze  the  longest, 

And  it  touched  my  inmost  heart 
With  a  pathos  in  which  the  others 

Held  neither  place  nor  part. 

It  showed  me  a  lonely  hill-side, 

Where  the  light  of  the  day  had  fled, 
And  the  clouds  of  an  angry  twilight 

Were  gathering  overhead ; 
And  under  the  deepening  shadows, 

Tired  and  sore  afraid, 
A  sheep  and  her  lamb  were  grieving, 

Far  from  the  sheepfold  strayed. 

Only  a  simple  picture  ; 

But  oh,  how  full  of  truth, 
Which  silently  spoke  from  the  canvas 

Its  lesson  of  age  and  youth  ! 
For  are  we  not  sheep,  sore  needing 

The  safety  of  Christ's  own  fold  ? 
And  do  we  not  often  wander 

Far  from  his  loving  hold, 
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Heedless  of  where  we  are  straying 

Till  the  light  of  day  has  fled, 
And  perchance  a  storm  is  gathering 

With  the  shadow  of  night  o'erhead? 
My  little  one  came  beside  me, 

And  climbed  to  my  waiting  knee, 
And  lifted  her  gaze  to  the  picture, 

Which  told  its  story  to  me. 

"  Tell  me  about  it,  mamma  ; 

Why  does  the  sheep  wait  there?"  — 
So  I  told  my  own  wee  lammie 

(So  tender,  and  sweet,  and  fair), 
How  the  poor  white  sheep  had  wandered 

Far  from  its  fold  away, 
And  was  tired,  and  sad,  and  lonely, 

And  afraid,  at  the  close  of  day. 

"  But  the  lamb  couldn't  help  it,  mamma, 

'Cause  its  mother  led  it,  you  see."  — 
Oh  !  there  was  another  lesson 

Brought  silently  home  to  me : 
We  mothers,  who  love  our  babies, 

Guarding  them  day  and  night, — 
Are  wTe  always  careful  to  lead  them 

In  ways  that  are  best  and  right? 

I  gathered  my  darling  closer, 

With  an  earnest  unspoken  prayer, 
That  the  tender  Shepherd  above  us 

Would  help  me  with  special  care 
To  lead  my  little  lamb  onward 

Thro'  pastures  prepared  by  him, 
That  naught  could  harm  or  afflict  us 

When  the  light  of  our  day  grew  dim. 

And  I  know  he  will  graciously  answer, 

And,  though  come  storms  and  cold, 
He  wTill  gather  his  own  in  safety 

Within  one  blessed  fold. 
And  my  baby  still  talks  of  the  picture, 

And  pities  the  lamb  so  white, 
Which  was  led  by  its  careless  mother 

Out  into  the  dark,  cold  night. 
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NEW  BEDFORD. 

BY  HERBERT  L.  ALDRICH. 

No  visitor  to  the  shore  of  Buzzard's  Bay  has  really  done  his  duty, 
or  shown  due  respect  to  the  inhabitants,  who  has  not  learned  to  say 
in  one  breath,  and  without  a  break  or  hesitation,  • — 

Nashawena,  Pesquinese, 


OLD    WHALERS    AND    BARRELS    OF  OIL. 


These  are  the  names  of  the  islands  along  the  south  entrance  to 
the  bay  which  Bartholomew  Gosnold,  the  English  navigator,  named 
for  his  queen  the  Elizabeth  Islands  when  he  entered  the  bay  in  1602. 
Fortunately  his  attempt  to  substitute  his  own  English  names  for 
these  of  the  Indians  was  futile.  When  Gosnold  landed  at  Cutty- 
hunk  in  the  early  summer  of  that  year  he  found  it  densely  wooded 
and  abounding  in  game.  To-day  there  is  hardly  a  tree  there.  In 
the  west  part  of  this  island  is  a  pond  of  fresh  water,  in  the 
waters  of  which  is  a  considerable  island,  and  it  was  on  this  that 
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these  adventurers  built  the  first  habitation  in 
this  section  of  New  England  of  which  there  is 
any  authentic  account.  There  they  were, 
-  m  a  sense>  safe  from  the  Indians 
and  from  wild  animals. 

W  hen  Gosnold  prepared 
to  return  to  England  in  his 
vessel,  the    "  Concord," 
with  a  cargo  of  native 
products, 
such  as 
sassafras, 
cedar,  etc., 
those  who 
had  plan- 
ned to  re- 
main and 


settle  returned 
with  him,  fear- 
ing that  they 
might  not 
share  in  the 
expected  prof- 
its. But  they 
could  not  take 


back  with  them  the  cellar  to  the   house  they 


had  built,  and  what  little  vestige  of  the  hole  that  still  remains  in 
that  island  within  an  island  is  to-day  pointed  out  as  the  spot  where 
the  first  white  settler's  house  was  built  hereabouts.  Unfortunately 
for  the  picturesqueness  and  poetry  of  this  historic  incident,  modern 
civilization  has  utilized  the  island  as  a  hen-yard,  and  the  historic 
cellar  as  a  chicken-roost. 
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The  real  history  of  Southern  Massachusetts  began  in  June,  1664, 
when  the  General  Court  of  the  Plymouth  Colony  passed  an  order 
that  "  all  that  tracte  of  land  called  and  known  by  the  name  of 
Acushena,1  Ponogansett,  and  Coaksett,  is  allowed  by  the  court  to 
bee  a  townshipe,  and  said  towne  bee  henceforth  ....  called 
and  knowne  by  the  name  of  Dartmouth."  In  November,  1652, 
Wamsutta  and  his  father,  Massasoit,  had  signed  a  deed  conveying 
to  William  Bradford,  Capt.  Standish,  Thomas  Southworth,  John 
Winslow,  John  Cooke,  and  their 
associates  all  the  land  lying 
three  miles  eastward  from  a 
river  called  the  Coshenegg  to 
Acoaksett,  to  a  flat  rock  on 
the  western  side  of  the  said 
harbor,  the  conveyance  includ- 
ing all  that  land  from  the  sea 
upward  "  so  high  that  the 
English  may  not  be  annoyed 


by  the  hunting  of 
the  Indians,  in  any 
sort,  of  their  cattle." 
The  price  paid  for 
this  tract  was,  thirty 
yards  of  cloth,  eight 
moose-skins,  fifteen 
axes,  fifteen  hoes, 
fifteen   pairs  of 

breeches,  eight  blankets,  two  kettles,  one  cloak,  two  pounds  wampum, 
eight  pairs  stockings,  eight  pairs  shoes,  one  iron  pot,  and  ten  shil- 
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1  In  the  old  records  this  name  is  variously  spelled  Acushena,  Accushnutt,  Cushnet,  Acush- 
nett,  Acushnet,  etc.  The  spelling  now  always  used  is  Acushnet.  Apponegansett  was  often 
.spelled  without  the  initial  A. 
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lings  in  other  commodities.  This  immense  tract  had  twenty  miles 
of  sea-coast,  not  to  mention  harbors,  etc.,  and  represents,  besides  the 
present  township  of  Dartmouth,  New  Bedford,  Fairhaven,  Westport, 
and  Acushnet.1 

In  a  brief  article  it  is  impossible  to  give  more  than  the  cream  of 
the  whole  story  of  the  growth  and  existence  of  this  settlement.  It 
experienced  the  vicissitudes  of  Indian  depredations  and  wars.  In 
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the  King  Philip  war  it  was  nearly  obliterated,  only  the  little  settle- 
ment of  Apponegansett  surviving.  But  at  the  return  of  peace  the 
settlers  took  up  their  old  avocations,  and  gradually,  but  surely,  made 
the  old  town  of  Dartmouth.  The  story  of  nearly  every  other  out- 
lying settlement  in  those  days  is  the  story  of  this  one,  so  that  all 
that  concerns  us  are  the  historical  events  peculiar  to  this. 

1  The  original  township  of  Dartmouth  was  owned  by  thirty-six  proprietors  at  the  time  of  its 
settlement.  This  old  proprietorship  was  a  quasi  corporation,  which  existed  for  170  years.  It 
conveyed  all  the  lands  sold  until  at  last  nothing  remained.  Its  meetings  were  then  mere  for- 
malities, and  they  finally  died  for  lack  of  attendance. 
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These  early  inhabitants  combined  tilling  the  soil  and  extracting 
the  wealth  of  the  sea, 
only,  however,  as 
shore  fishermen,  and 
an  occasional  off- 
shore whaling  voy- 
age in  small  boats. 
One  event  in  early 
history  shows  that 
the  people  were  pos- 
sessed of  something 
more  than  the  tradi- 
tional courage  and 
bold  seamanship  for 
which  southern 
Massachusetts  was 
ever  famed,  and 
shows  a  spiritual 
courage  as  well  as 


RELICS    OF   THE    LAST  CENTURY. 


/  that  deliber- 
a  t  e  manly 
determina- 
tion to  over- 
c  o  m  e  all 
physical  ob- 
stacles to 
existence 
with  which 
the  early  set- 
tlers  were 
permeated. 
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This  was  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  General  Court  at 
Plymouth  and  the  town  au- 
thorities regarding  a  settled 
minister.  A  good  two-thirds 
of  the  people  were  Friends, 
and  one  of  their  number 
provided  for  their  spiritual 
wants  without  compensation. 
Those  remaining  were  mostly 
Baptists,  who  also  had  among 
them  a  quasi  minister  who 
acted  as  pastor.  But  the 
General  Court  at  Plymouth 
wanted  the  settlers  to  have 
their  kind  of  a  minister ;  so 
in  1 67 1  they  ordered  the  set- 
tlers to  raise  ^"15  by  taxation 
"to  help  towards  the  support 
of  such  as  may  dispense  the 
word  of  God."  But  as  the 
settlers  were  satisfied  with 
their  own  ministers  they  re- 
fused to  obey  the  order. 
Fortunately  they  were  far 
away  from  the  court.  Then 
about  that  time  King  Philip's 
war  broke  out,  and  absorbed 
the  whole  attention  of  the 
court;  although  time  enough 
was  found  to  warn  the  people 
that  the  calamity  of  war  was 
due  to  the  "  lack  of  a  dis- 
penser of  the  word  of  God  " 
among  them.  But  no  sooner 
had  the  war  ended  than  the 
old  dispute  was  taken  up  just 
where  it  was  left  off.  The 
court  pleaded  and  persuaded, 
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then  commanded, 
and  finally  threat- 
ened ;  butyear after 
year  the  colonists 
continued  doing  as 
they  pleased,  re- 
gardless of  the 
court.  Finally,  in 
1722,  as  a  last  re- 
sort, the  court  in- 
geniously com- 
bined the  provin- 
cial and  ministerial 
tax,  ,£181  12s.  in 
all,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  providing  a 
minister  by  that 
means.  The  town  called  a  meeting,  and,  after  promptly  voting 
the  provincial  tax  of  £%\  12s.,  as  promptly  refused  to  raise  the 
extra  £100,  which  they  recognized  as  the  ministerial  tax  in  a  new 
garb.  Such  defiance  led  to  the  arrest  of  the  selectmen,  and 
they  were  imprisoned  at  Taunton.  This  thoroughly  aroused  the 
town.  A  meeting  was  immediately  held,  and  ^700  was  unani- 
mously voted  to  support  the  selectmen.  This  enormous  sum  for 
those  days  was  used  partly  to  support  the  selectmen  and  their 

families,  but 
mostly  to  send 
an  embassy  to 
England  to  seek 
redress  from  the 


King  and  his 
council.  In  this 
the  colonists 
were  successful, 
for  not  only 
were  the  select- 
men ordered  re- 
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province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  was  ordered  to  remit  the  ob- 
noxious taxes  which  it  had  in  vain  tried  for  thirty-one  years 
to  collect.  It  was  not  until  about  this  time  that  what  is  now 
New  Bedford  was  settled.  Joseph  Russell  had  been  practically 
the  sole  inhabitant.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  twin  sons  John 
and  Joseph.  The  latter  lived  near  the  heart  of  the  site  of  the 
present  city,  and  is  regarded  as  its  real  founder.  For  some  time 
vessels  of  all  classes  had  fitted  out  in  the  Apponegansett  river, 
but  he  sent  his  from  the  Acushnet.  His  merchantmen  sailed  all 
over  the  seas.  At  the  same  time  he  fitted  out  whaling  vessels. 
These  whalers  were  small  sloops  and  schooners,  which  only  went 
off-shore,  captured  a  whale  or  two,  then  returned  to  try  out  the  oil. 
In  connection  with  this  business  Mr.  Russell  had  built  try  works, 
and  he  started  a  sperm-oil  factory.  The  infant  whaling  industry 
began  about  1760  to  attract  a  boat-builder,  then  a  carpenter,  a 
blacksmith,  and  so  on  until  gradually  there  became  quite  a  little 
settlement.    Larger  vessels  were  built,  voyages  were  extended  to 
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some  two  or  three  weeks,  and  sometimes  to  as  many  months,  the 
seas  being  scoured  from  Newfoundland  to  Virginia  for  whales. 

The  year  1765  was  an  eventful  one,  as  it  brought  Joseph  Rotch, 
a  man  of  means  and  experience,  from  Nantucket, —  or  Sherburn  as 
it  was  called  up  to  1790,  — to  carry  on  the  whaling  business  here  ; 
and  his  vessels,  together  with  those  of  other  new-comers,  materially 
increased  the  size  of  the  little  fleet  sailing  from  the  Acushnet  river. 
The  settlement  had  now  become  quite  a  little  village,  and  needed  a 
distinctive  name,  as  it  had  always  been  regarded  as  a  part  of  the 


LOOKING    DOWN    UNION  STREET. 

village  of  Acushnet;  so  it  was  christened  Bedford,  and  in  after  years 
the  New  was  added  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Bedford  near  Boston. 

Being  deeper,  broader,  and  a  safer  harbor  than  the  Apponegan- 
sett,  the  Acushnet  river  gradually  absorbed  most  of  the  fleet  that 
had  sailed  from  there,  so  that  the  little  fleet  of  a  few  vessels  in  1765 
had  become  one  of  fifty  vessels  in  1773.  Among  these  vessels  was 
one  owned  by  Mr.  Rotch,  —  the  "  Dartmouth,"  —  which  will  be  re- 
membered as  long  as  the  American  republic  stands,  for  it  was  this 
vessel  that  took  the  tea  to  Boston  which  was  thrown  overboard  at 
the  time  of  the  famous  Tea  Party  in  1773. 
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But  the  Revolution  put  a  stop 
to  a  continuance  of  this  marvel- 
lous growth,  and  during  the  fol- 
lowing eight  years  in  the  strug- 
gle for  liberty,  decay,  fire,  and 
the  English  did  fatal  destruction 
to  the  vessels  in  Buzzard's  Bay. 
Mr.  Rotch  returned  to  his  off- 
shore island  home,  taking  his 
vessels  with  him,  and  one  or  two 
other  merchants  followed  his  ex- 
ample and  moved  away.  What 
vessels  remained  after  these  de- 
sertions were  moored  along  the 
wharves.  But  the  people  did 
not  settle  down  in  idleness  to 
wait  for  the  war  to  be  over. 
While  the  women  were  working 
for  the  soldiers,  in  providing 
them  clothing,  etc.,  the  men  young  and  old  proved  that  their  sea- 
training  in  the  catching  of  whales  was  invaluable  in  manning  the 
little  navy  of  the  colonies.  With  such 
men  behind  him,  John  Paul  Jones 
scoured  the  ocean  and  even  defied 
the  English  in  their  own  harbors,  and 
the  little  navy  became  a  powerful  and 
dangerous  foe  to  the  proud  mistress 
of  the 
seas.  Not 
the  least 
destruc- 
tive ves- 
s  e  1  s  of 
the  brave 
American 
navy  were 
the  whal- 
ing ves- 
sels   from  MANDELL'S    HOUSE,    HAWTHORNE  STREET. 
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Buzzard's  Bay  made  over  into  men-of-war.  The  frequent  and 
astonishing  victories  of  these  vessels  caused  many  valuable  prizes 
to  be  brought  into  the  bay,  and  the  natural  consequence  was  the  raid 
of  Major  Gen.  Gray,  accompanied  by  the  ill-fated  Andre,  on  the 
fourth  day  of  September,  and  the  day  following,  in  1778,  by  which 
nearly  the  whole  town  of  Bedford  was  laid  in  ashes  and  property 
to  the  value  of  over  half  a  million  of  dollars  destroyed,  together 
with  seventy  vessels,  including  eight  large  ships  with  their  car- 
goes, and  four  privateers. 


RESIDENCE    OF    MAYOR  ROTCH. 


At  the  first  whisperings  of  peace,  Capt.  Moores,  of  the  good 
ship  "  Bedford,"  with  a  cargo  of  oil,  set  sail  for  London,  and  first 
displayed  to  the  defeated  English,  in  their  great  metropolis,  the 
stars  and  stripes  of  the  infant  republic  of  the  western  world.  This 
promptness  of  Capt.  Moores  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  village  of  Bedford  grasped  the  return  of  peace  and  rushed 
into  its  former  industries.  The  greater  part  of  the  village  had  been 
rebuilt;  the  vessels  that  survived  the  war  —  most  of  them  as  men- 
of-war  —  were  refitted,  and  whaling  and  commerce  resumed,  although 
it  was  years  before  whaling  fairly  got  on  its  feet  again.    This  was 
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owing  to  the  lack  of  a 
market  for  oil,  as  Eng- 
land and  France  had 
passed  laws  practically 
prohibiting  its  im- 
portation. Some  mer- 
chants were  forced  to 
live  in  French  or  Eng- 
lish territory  and  sail 
under  those  flags,  in 
order  to  pursue  whal- 
ing with  any  profit. 

In  1787  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts 
incorporated  the  town 


THE    "STONE"     (CONGREGATIONAL)  CHURCH 


of  New  Bedford,  and 
in  1847  ^  became  a 
city.  The  census  of 
1 790  reported  a  pop- 
ulation of  3,313  in 
the  new  town.  But 
there  was  nothing  at 
this  time  to  cause 
the  town  to  grow, 
nor  was  there  until 
1 804,  when,  through 
the  intercessions  of 
William  Rotch,  Sr., 


YACHT    CLUB  HOUSE. 
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Great  Britain  remitted  her  alien  duty  on  oil.  From  that  year  New 
Bedford  began  to  assume  her  distinctive  character  as  the  whaling 


FISH  ISLAND. 


port  preeminent  of  the  world.  The  stock  in  trade  to  begin  with 
was  no  meagre  one,  as  it  consisted  of  fifty-nine  vessels  of  19,146 
tons'  burden,  about  thirty  of  them  being  brigs  and  ships  employed 


SEAMEN'S    BETHEL    AND    SAILOR'S  HOME. 


in  the  merchant  service  with  Europe,  South  America,  and  the  West 
Indies.  This  fleet  suffered  terribly  from  the  impressment  of  sea- 
men, then  the  embargo,  and  finally  by  the  second  war  with  England, 
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during  which  many  vessels  were  captured.  This  over,  the  place 
began  in  earnest  its  distinctive  career. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  history  of  whaling  in  America.  Capt. 
John  Smith  makes  mention  of  catching  a  few  whales  on  some  of  his 
voyages,  and  it  is  known  that  the  Indians  had  quite  a  passion  for 
hunting  the  whale,  or  powdawe  as  they  called  it.    The  Montauk 


MERCHANTS'    AND    MECHANICS'  BANK. 


Indians  regarded  the  fin  or  tail  of  a  whale  as  a  rare  sacrifice  to  their 
deity.  As  the  early  settlers  began  to  spread  throughout  New  Eng- 
land, it  became  quite  an  industry  along  the  sea-shore  to  hunt  stranded 
whales  for  their  oil  and  blubber.  This  naturally  led  to  hunting  them 
in  their  native  element,  and  the  industry  extended  along  Cape  Cod 
and  Long  Island,  and,  about  1672,  was  introduced  on  the  islands  of 
Nantucket  and  Martha's  Vineyard.    About  fifty  years  later  the 
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RESIDENCE    OF   JOSEPH  GRINNELL. 


brave  Nantucket  seamen  began  whal 
ing  in  large  boats,  and  within  the  fol 
lowing  twenty-five  years  Nantucket 
had    direct  communication 
with  England  in  her  ships. 
These  brave  early  mariners 
were  the  first  who  under-  , 
stood  and  made  use  of 
the  Gulf  Stream,  and 
by  them  it  was  ex-  |K— 
plained  to  the  Eng- 
lish admiralty.  At 
the  opening  of  the 
Revolution  there 
were  one  hundred 
and    fifty  vessels 

that  sailed  from  Nantucket;  but  at  the  close  of  the  war  one  hundred 
and  thirty-four  of  these  had  been  captured  and  fifteen  more 
wrecked.  The  war  also  cost  this  island  twelve  hundred  sailors,  and 
was  the  making  of  two  hundred  and  two  widows  and  three  hundred 
and  forty-two  orphans. 

In  the  year  1815  there  sailed  from  Nantucket  fifty  whalers,  while 

only  ten  sailed 
from  New  Bed- 
ford. But  the 
New  Bedford 
fleet  increased 
rapidly  year  by 
year,  reaching 
the  climax  in 
1852,  when  two 
hundred  and 
seventy-eight 
sailed.  From 
that  date  there 
has  been  an  al- 
most uninter- 
rupted decline 

friends  meeting-house.  in  the  whaling 
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industry.  Nantucket's  decline  began  many  years  earlier.  In  i860 
she  had  only  very  few  vessels  left,  and  in  1872  her  last  whaler,  the 
bark  "Oak,"  was  sold.  In  1835  whaling  was  at  its  height,  the 
whole  fleet  of  the  United  States  consisting  of  six  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  ships  and  barks,  thirty-five  brigs,  and  twenty-two 
schooners,  valued  at  twenty-one  millions  of  dollars  ;  while  the  for- 
eign fleet  consisted  of  only  two  hundred  and  thirty  vessels  of  vari- 
ous kinds.    From  the  off-shore  fishing  as  practised  in  the  early 
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days  of  the  industry,  voyages  had  extended  to  all  parts  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  before  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  con- 
siderable fleet  was  cruising  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  By  1820  these 
voyages  had  extended  to  Japan,  and  in  1836  they  reached  what 
is  known  as  the  Kodiak  Grounds.  In  1848  the  wonderful  field 
in  the  Arctic,  by  way  of  Behring's  Strait,  was  discovered  by  bark 
"  Superior."  Three  years  later  two  hundred  and  fifty  vessels  took 
advantage  of  the  "Superior's"  discovery  and  entered  the  same 
grounds.  The  largest  catch  in  these  grounds  was  in  1852,  when 
two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  vessels  got  three  hundred  and  sev- 
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enty-three  thousand,  four  hundred  and  fifty  barrels  of  oil.  Since 
then  there  has  been  a  very  great  decline ;  the  Arctic  fleet  of  1876 
consisting  of  only  twenty  vessels,  which  caught  five  thousand,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  barrels  of  oil.  The  fleet  of  1885  consisted  of 
forty-one  vessels,  more  than  half  hailing  from  New  Bedford ;  but 
four  of  the  fleet  were  lost. 

Seven  years  before  the  wonderful  catch  of  1852,  disasters  and 
other  reverses  had  caused  many  serious  failures,  and  from  that  date 
really  begins  the  decline  in  whaling,  which  was  rapid  after  i860. 
But  meantime  San  Francisco  had  worked  into  the  business.  For 
years  vessels  had  fitted  out  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  returning 
home  only  about  once  in  five  years.  But  there  were  many  abuses 
and  disadvantages  in  this ;  hence  San  Francisco  as  it  grew  in  im- 
portance became  the  head-quarters  for  fitting,  and  one  ship  after 
another  was  transferred  from  the  New  Bedford  fleet  to  that  of  San 
Francisco,  until  now  she  is  next  to  New  Bedford  in  the  whaling 
business.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  fleet  sailing  from  Buzzard's  Bay 
twenty-five  years  hence  is  half  the  size  of  the  fleet  of  to-day;  for 
vessels  that  are  lost,  sold,  or  broken  up  are  seldom  replaced. 
The  astonishing  decline  in  this  industry  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
three  hundred  and  eleven  whaling  vessels  were  owned  in  New 
Bedford  in  1855.  Thirty  years  later,  in  1885,  only  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  such  vessels  were  owned  in  the  whole  United  States, 
eighty-six  of  which  hailed  from  New  Bedford,  twenty  from  San 
Francisco,  and  the  rest  from  Provincetown,  New  London,  Edgar- 
town,  Boston,  Stonington,  and  Marion. 

The  disasters  which  have  befallen  the  whaling  industry  are  many 
and  fearful.  During  the  late  war  rebel  cruisers  captured  fifty 
vessels,  forty-sjx  of  them,  with  their  cargoes  and  outfits,  being 
burned.  Twenty-eight  of  them  were  New  Bedford  vessels. 
These,  with  other  losses,  show  what  New  Bedford  had  at  stake 
before  the  Court  of  Commissioners  of  Alabama  Claims.  Her  slice 
of  the  Geneva  Award  will  approximate,  when  all  paid,  three  mill- 
ions of  dollars.  The  "  stone  fleets,"  sunk  off  Charleston  and 
Savannah  harbors  in  1 861,  drew  heavily  on  whaling  vessels;  for 
more  money  would  be  paid  by  the  Government  for  vessels  than 
they  could  earn  in  whaling.  In  the  first  stone  fleet  were  twelve 
New  Bedford  whalers,  and  in  the  second,  eight.  Then  there  were 
the  horrible  calamities  of  1 871  and  1876.    In  the  former  year 
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thirty-three  vessels  were  crushed  or  abandoned  in  the  Arctic, 
twenty-two  belonging  in  New  Bedford.  The  direct  loss  from  this 
was  one  million,  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Twelve  hundred 
and  nineteen  men  were  thrust  out  on  the  ice  to  perish  from  cold 
and  hunger.  Nothing  but  the  bravery  of  Capt.  Frazier,  of  one 
of  the  abandoned  vessels,  in  journeying  seventy  miles  over  the 
ice-fields  to  the  fleet  outside  for  rescue,  prevented  untold  suffer- 
ing and  death.  In  the  calamity  of  1876  twelve  vessels  were 
abandoned,  causing  a  loss  to  New  Bedford  merchants  of  about 
six  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars.  But  a  greater  horror  was 
added  to  this  calamity,  some  fifty  lives  being  lost. 

The  wealth  that  was  brought  to  New  Bedford  by  whaling  in 
its  palmiest  days  was  enormous,  and  gave  the  city  the  reputation 
of  being  the  wealthiest  of  its  size  in  the  world.  The  catch  of  1853, 
the  banner  year,  was  over  one  hundred  and  three  thousand  barrels 
of  sperm  oil,  valued  at  four  millions,  fifty  thousand,  five  hundred 
and  forty  dollars ;  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand,  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  barrels  of  whale  oil,  valued  at  four  millions,  seven 
hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand,  five  hundred  and  twenty-five 
dollars;  and  five  millions,  six  hundred  and  fifty-two  thousand, 
three  hundred  pounds  of  bone,  valued  at  one  million,  nine  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand,  forty-four  dollars, — bone  that  year  averaging 
only  thirty-four  and  one-half  cents  per  pound  ;  while  it  now  sells 
at  from  $2  to  $2.50  per  pound.  The  catch  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  thirteen  vessels  arriving  in  the  following  year  brought 
into  the  city  some  over  six  millions  of  dollars.  In  1866,  when 
prices  were  very  high,  the  cargoes  of  the  forty  vessels  that 
arrived  aggregated  over  four  millions  of  dollars.  All  was  not 
always  palmy,  however.  Forty-four  of  the  sixty-eight  vessels  that 
arrived  home  in  1858  made  losing  voyages,  causing  a  direct  loss 
of  a  million  of  dollars.  Other  disasters  of  less  importance  have 
never  been  uncommon. 

It  is  estimated  that  between  seven  hundred  and  twenty-five  and 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  whaling  vessels  have  been  owned  and 
sailed  from  New  Bedford.  Of  these  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty 
are  known  to  have  been  lost.  This  means  immense  losses,  for  not 
only  did  the  vessels  cost  from  fifteen  to  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars  each,  but  the  outfittings  and  catches  were  also  partially  or 
wholly  lost.    At  the  beginning  of  this  century  it  cost  some- 
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where  about  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  dollars  to  fit  out  a  vessel 
for  a  good  voyage.  In  1858  the  cost  had  increased  to  about 
sixty-five  thousand  dollars,  voyages  were  of  longer  duration,  and 
catches  had  increased  only  about  twofold  in  value.  To-day  a 
good  outfit  falls  but  little,  if  any,  below  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
The  cost  of  fitting  out  the  sixty-five  vessels  that  sailed  in  1858  was 
estimated  at  one  million,  nine  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.1 
The  catch  since  1800  is  believed  to  have  been  at  least  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  sperm  whales  and  nearly  as  many  more  right 
whales,  the  total  value  being  approximately  one  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  dollars. 

Volumes  might  be  told  of  the  experiences  of  whalemen,  of 
their  contests  with  the  natives  of  many  an  island  in  the  Pacific, 
of  wrecks,  of  the  bravery  with  which  masters  have  stood  by  one 
another  in  times  of  need  or  trouble,  of  the  great  benefits  whaling 
has  been  to  commerce,  of  the  discoveries  by  masters  in  their 
searches  for  new  grounds,  of  the  fields  opened  for  the  mission- 
aries, of  the  men  rescued  from  danger  and  bondage,  etc.,  etc.2 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  war,  and  perhaps  till  its  close,  the  history 
of  New  Bedford  and  the  whaling  industry  was  identical.  But  the 
discovery  of  petroleum,  the  scarcity  of  whales,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  low  price  of  oil,  necessitated  an  entirely  new  field  for  the 
capital  and  energy  so  long  devoted  to  whaling.  For  a  period  of 
ten  years  or  so  the  city  was  in  a  transition  state,  the  conservative 
element  contending  for  a  continuation  of  the  old  order  of  things, 
while  the  younger  blood  demanded  the  necessary  changes  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times.  At  one  time  it  did  look  as  though  the  con- 
servatives would  succeed  ;  but  gradually  one  industry  after  another 
got  a  foothold.  Then  the  panic  of  1872  demonstrated  that  a  man 
who  has  money  must  invest  it  where  he  can  watch  it,  instead  of 
trusting  to  luck  in  some  wild-cat  railroad  scheme  out  West.  By 
the  concentration  and  investment  at  home  of  some  of  the  money 
saved  from  the  wreck,  the  Wamsutta  mills  have  become  a  corpo- 

1  This  included,  besides,  $130,000  in  advance  wages,  13,650  barrels  of  flour,  10,400  barrels 
of  beef,  7,150  barrels  of  pork,  97,500  gallons  of  molasses,  78,000  pounds  of  sugar,  39,000 
pounds  of  rice,  39,000  pounds  of  dried  apples,  19,500  pounds  of  cheese,  16,300  pounds  of 
ham,  32.500  pounds  of  codfish,  18,000  pounds  of  coffee,  450  whale-boats,  205,000  yards  of 
canvas,  etc. 

2  The  world  will  ever  be  grateful  to  whaling  for  having  rescued  from  penal  servitude  John 
Boyle  O'Reilly,  the  gifted  Irishman,  who  has  given  to  the  world  so  many  beautiful  poems. 
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ration  with  a  capital  of  three  million  dollars.  The  Potomska 
mills  have  accumulated  a  capital  of  fifteen  hundred  thousand, 
the  Grinnell  mill  has  eight  hundred  thousand,  the  Acushnet  mill 
six  hundred  thousand,  the  Yarn  mills  three  hundred  thousand. 
In  addition  to  these  cotton  mills  other  industries  have  sprung  up, 
so  that  the  total  capital  represented  by  the  various  corporations 
is  over  nine  millions  of  dollars.  Banking  also  proved  profitable. 
Of  the  five  national  banks  three  have  a  capital  of  a  million  dollars 
each,  another  has  six  hundred  thousand,  and  the  fifth  half  a 
million;  making  a  total  capital  of  four  millions,  one  hundred  thou- 
sand. Add  to  this  the  surplus  funds,  premiums  on  the  stock,  etc., 
and  the  amount  of  money  represented  by  these  five  national  banks 
falls  little  short  of  ten  millions  of  dollars.  The  Institution  for 
Savings  has  deposits  of  over  ten  millions,  and,  with  over  three 
millions  of  deposits  in  the  other  savings-bank,  the  seven  New 
Bedford  banks  represent  some  twenty-thrdte  millions  of  dollars. 

But  New  Bedford  is  not,  or  never  has  been,  devoted  entirely 
to  the  scramble  for  wealth.  Her  public  schools  have  been  given 
a  place  among  the  best,  their  cost  last  year  being  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  She  has  given  to  the  world  many  scholarly  as 
well  as  smart  men.  During  the  war  she  did  her  duty  bravely, 
sending  eleven  hundred  more  men  than  her  quota.  With  all  of 
her  business  she  has  not  neglected  her  duties  to  her  country  or  to 
her  own  citizens.  One  of  the  prides  of  the  city  is  the  Public  Libra- 
ry, established  under  an  act  of  the  State  Legislature  of  May  24, 
1 85 1,  authorizing  the  incorporation  of  public  libraries.  A  year 
and  twelve  days  afterward  the  common  council  appropriated  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  for  its  support.  Before  the  action  of  the  city 
government  the  library  had  existed  a  long  time  as  the  old  Social 
Library,  and  before  that  time  as  the  Library  Society,  but  when  the 
State  authorized  the  incorporation  of  such  institutions  it  immedi- 
ately entered  the  wider  field.  To-day  it  has  fifty  thousand 
volumes.  It  has  the  income  of  the  Sylvia  Ann  Howland  fund 
of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  the  Charles  W.  Morgan  fund  of  one 
thousand  dollars,  the  George  Howland,  Jr.  fund  of  sixteen  hun- 
dred dollars,  the  Oliver  Crocker  fund  of  one  thousand  dollars,  and 
the  James  B.  Congdon  fund  of  five  hundred  dollars.  Besides  the 
culture  of  books,  New  Bedford  has  always  been  blessed  by  the 
presence  and  words  of  ministers  far  above  the  average  in  talent 
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and  earnestness.  The  dispute  of  the  early  settlers  with  the 
General  Court  showed  that  the  people  were  particular  as  to 
the  quality  of  their  spiritual  food,  and  this  fastidiousness  seems 
to  have  been  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation, 
judging  from  the  personnel  of  the  men.  Dr.  Samuel  West, 
who  preached  at  the  Head  of  the  River  from  176 1  to  1803,  was 
of  just  that  material  to  satisfy  the  spiritual  wants  of  his  time. 
Especially  should  his  name  be  honored  for  the  vigor  and 
determination  with  which  he  threw  himself,  body  and  soul, 
into  the  struggle  for  independence.  Nor  should  the  names  of 
George  L.  Prentiss,  Moses  How,  and  others  be  forgotten.  One 
branch  of  the  parent  church,  the  First  Congregational  (Unita- 
rian) Society,  which  built  its  present  substantial  edifice  in  1836- 
7-8,  has  had  a  continuity  of  pastors  hardly  equalled  anywhere  for 
real  spiritual  living,  thinking,  and  teaching.  Dr.  Orville  Dewey,  who 
was  settled  in  1823,  was  much  beloved  by  everybody,  and  in  his  last 
years,  at  his  home  in  Sheffield,  among  the  Berkshire  hills,  he  won 
the  hearts  of  all  there  by  his  beauty  of  character,  as  he  had  done 
here.  While  Dr.  Dewey  was  abroad,  in  1833,  and  a  year  or  so 
following,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  supplied  the  pulpit.  The  pres- 
ent church  was  dedicated  in  1838,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Ephraim  Peabody 
and  Rev.  J.  H.  Morison  were  installed  as  pastors.  The  former 
remained  with  the  society  until  1845,  and  the  latter  until  1844. 
In  1847  Rev.  John  Weiss  became  pastor,  remaining  until  ill-health 
compelled  him  to  resign,  in  1857.  Two  years  later  Rev.  William 
J.  Potter,  who  is  not  only  the  typical  preacher  but  the  typical 
practitioner  of  his  preaching,  was  installed,  and  yet  holds  the 
pastorate.  The  bell  of  this  church,  tradition  says,  was  formerly 
in  a  Spanish  convent.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  its  clear, 
musical  tone  gives  evidence  that  it  is  of  high  pedigree. 

Nothing  could  more  fittingly  close  this  article  than  a  notice  of 
that  monument  to  the  charitable  souls  of  New  Bedford,  the  Union 
for  Good  Works.  This  is  a  noble  institution,  not  only  because  it 
cares  for  the  poor,  but  because  it  aids  them  to  be  self-reliant  and 
self-supporting  by  tiding  over  times  of  need.  It  provides  sewing 
or  other  work  for  needy  women ;  it  maintains  a  sales-room  for  the 
handiwork  of  the  indigent  or  the  gentlewoman  reduced  in  circum- 
stances, whether  the  work  be  preserves,  needle-work,  or  anything 
that  is  salable ;   it  has  a  large  reception-room  well  stocked  with 
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the  best  papers,  periodicals,  and  magazines,  books,  all  the  parlor 
games,  etc. ;  it  provides  throughout  the  winter  season  a  series  of 
popular  entertainments  of  high  order  and  little  cost;  in  short 
it  endeavors  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  those  in  dependence  or 
distress,  and  to  make  pleasanter  the  life  of  those  whose  exist- 
ence is  a  continuous  struggle.  It  has  the  spending  of  about  three- 
quarters  of  the  income  of  the  on  ehundred  thousand  dollars  left 
by  James  Arnold  for  the  aid  of  the  worthy  poor  of  the  city  of  New 
Bedford.  Besides  that  it  has  accumulated  a  fund  of  about  thirty 
thousand  dollars,  by  donation  and  otherwise.  This  will  not  be 
touched,  however,  until  it  has  reached  at  least  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars. It  will  then  provide  sufficient  income  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  the  Union.  There  are  the  various  branches  of  work,  the  relief 
committee,  the  sewing-women's  branch,  the  fruit  and  flour  com- 
mittee, the  prison  committee,  the  hospitality  section,  and  others. 
The  Union  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  sermon  preached  by  Rev. 
William  J.  Potter  at.  his  tenth  anniversary,  but  it  is  not  sectarian 
in  any  sense. 
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HENRY  BARNARD  — THE  AMERICAN  EDUCATOR. 

BY  THE  LATE    HON.  JOHN  D.  PHILBRICK.1 

THE  career  of  Henry  Barnard  as  a  promoter  of  the  cause  of 
education  has  no  precedent  and  is  without  a  parallel.  We  think 
of  Page  as  a  great  practical  teacher ;  of  Gallaudet  as  the  founder 
of  a  new  institution ;  of  Pestalozzi  as  the  originator  of  a  new  method 
of  instruction ;  of  Spurzheim  as  the  expounder  of  the  philosophy 
of  education,  and  of  Horace  Mann  as  its  most  eloquent  advocate ; 
but  Mr.  Barnard  stands  before  the  world  as  the  national  educator. 
We  know,  indeed,  that  he  has  held  office,  and  achieved  great  suc- 
cess in  the  administration  and  improvement  of  systems  of  public 
instruction  in  particular  States.  But  these  labors,  however  im- 
portant, constitute  only  a  segment,  so  to  speak,  in  the  larger 
sphere  of  his  efforts.  Declining  numerous  calls  to  high  and 
lucrative  posts  of  local  importance  and  influence,  he  has  accepted 
the  whole  country  as  the  theatre  of  his  operations,  without  regard 
to  State  lines,  and  by  the  extent,  variety,  and  comprehensiveness 
of  his  efforts  has  earned  the  title  of  the  American  Educator.  It  is 
in  this  view  that  his  course  has  been  patterned  after  no  example, 
and  admits  of  no  comparison.  But  if  in  his  plan,  equally  benefi- 
cent and  original,  he  had  no  example  to  copy,  he  has  furnished 
one  worthy  alike  of  admiration  and  imitation. 

Mr.  Barnard  was  a  native  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  where  his  family 
had  lived  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  colony.  He  was  born  on 
the  24th  of  January,  181 1,  in  the  fine  mansion  where  he  now 
resides.  The  son  of  a  wealthy  farmer,  and  living  within  half  a 
mile  of  the  centre  of  a  considerable  town  and  the  State  capital,  he 
was  placed  in  the  most  favorable  circumstances  for  early  physical 
and  mental  development. 

His  elementary  instruction  was  received  at  the  district  school, 
which,  with  all  its  imperfections,  "  as  it  was,"  he  remembers  with 
gratitude,  not  indeed  on  account  of  the  amount  of  learning  ac- 
quired in  it,  but  because  it  was  a  common  school,  "  a  school  of 
equal  rights,  where  merit,  and  not  social  position,  was  the  acknowl- 

1 "  Massachusetts  Teacher,"  January,  1858. 
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edged  basis  of  distinction,  and  therefore  the  fittest  seminary  to 
give  the  schooling  essential  to  the  American  citizen." 

While  pursuing  the  studies  preparatory  for  college  at  Monson 
Mass.,  and  at  the  Hopkins  Grammar  School  in  Hartford,  his  pro- 
ficiency was  brilliant;  and  such  was  his  eagerness  for  knowledge 
that,  in  addition  to  the  prescribed  course,  he  extended  his  reading 
among  the  works  of  the  best  English  authors. 

Having  entered  Yale  College  in  1826,  he  graduated  with  honor 
in  1830. 

The  five  subsequent  years  were  mainly  devoted  to  a  thorough 
professional  training  for  the  practice  of  the  law,  the  severer  study  of 
the  legal  text-books  being  relieved  by  the  daily  reading  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  ancient  and  modern  classics.  This  course  of  study  was 
fortunately  interrupted  for  a  few  months  to  take  charge  of  an 
academy,  where  he  improved  the  opportunity  to  acquire  some 
knowledge  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  This  experi- 
ence had  considerable  influence  in  determining  some  of  the  most 
important  subsequent  events  of  his  life. 

Before  entering  on  the  practice  of  his  profession  he  spent  some 
time  in  Europe,  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  study  and  travel. 
Already  well  fitted  by  study  and  natural  taste  to  profit  by  the 
opportunities  of  foreign  travel,  he  made  further  and  special  prepa- 
ration by  a  tour  through  the  Southern  and  Western  States,  and  a 
visit  to  all  the  most  interesting  localities  in  New  England. 
"  Leaving  home  like  a  philosopher,  to  mend  himself  and  others," 
he  returned  with  his  mind  enriched  by  observation  not  only  of 
nature  and  art  but  especially  of  the  social  condition  and  institu- 
tions of  the  people. 

In  the  first  public  address  which  he  had  occasion  to  make  after 
his  return  he  said,  "  Every  man  must  at  once  make  himself  as  good 
and  as  useful  as  he  can,  and  help  at  the  same  time  to  make  everybody 
about  him,  and  all  whom  he  can  reach,  better  and  happier."  This 
was  the  sentiment  which  controlled  the  motives  of  his  conduct. 
Fidelity  to  this  truly  grand  and  worthy  aim  induced  him,  not  long 
afterwards,  to  abandon  the  flattering  prospects  of  professional 
eminence  which  were  opening  upon  his  vision,  to  retire  from  all 
active  participation  in  political  affairs,  after  a  brief  but  brilliant 
career  in  the  Legislature  of  his  native  State,  and  to  devote  himself 
to  the  great  work  of  educational  reform  and  improvement.  To 
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him  the  credit  is  due  of  originating  and  securing  the  passage,  by 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  while  a  member,  in  1837,  of  the  resolu- 
tion requiring  the  Comptroller  to  obtain  from  School  Visitors 
official  returns  respecting  public  schools  in  the  several  School 
Societies,  and  in  1838,  of  an  "  Act  to  provide  for  the  better  super- 
vision of  Common  Schools." 

This  was  the  first  decisive  step  towards  the  revival  of  education 
in  Connecticut.  The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Common  Schools, 
established  by  this  act,  was  immediately  organized,  and  Mr. 
Barnard  accepted  the  office  of  secretary,  Mr.  Gallaudet,  who  was 
first  elected  on  his  motion,  having  declined.  He  devoted  his 
energies  to  the  arduous  duties  of  this  office  till  1842,  when  the 
Board  was  abolished.  These  duties  as  prescribed  by  the  Board 
were :  — 

1st.  To  ascertain,  by  personal  inspection  of  the  schools,  and  by  written  com. 
munications  from  school  officers  and  others,  the  actual  condition  of  the  schools. 

2d.  To  prepare  an  abstract  of  such  information  for  the  use  of  the  Board  and 
the  Legislature,  with  plans  and  suggestions  for  the  better  organization  and 
administration  of  the  school  system. 

3d.  To  attend  and  address  at  least  one  meeting  of  such  parents,  teachers,  and 
school  officers  as  were  disposed  to  come  together  on  public  notice,  in  each  county, 
and  as  many  local  meetings  as  other  duties  would  allow. 

4th.  To  edit  and  superintend  the  publication  of  a  journal  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  promotion  of  common-school  education.  And, 

5th.  To  increase  in  any  practicable  way  the  interest  and  intelligence  of  the 
community  in  relation  to  the  whole  subject  of  popular  education. 

Possessing  fine  powers  of  oratory,  wielding  a  ready  and  able  pen, 
animated  by  a  generous  and  indomitable  spirit,  willing  to  spend 
and  be  spent  in  the  cause  of  benevolence  and  humanity,  he  had 
every  qualification  for  the  task  but  experience.  Speaking  of  his 
fitness  for  carrying  out  the  measures  of  educational  reform  and 
improvement  in  Connecticut,  and  of  the  results  of  his  efforts,  Horace 
Mann  said,  in  the  "  Massachusetts  Common  School  Journal,"  "  It  is 
not  extravagant  to  say  that,  if  a  better  man  be  required,  we  must 
wait,  at  least,  until  the  next  generation,  for  a  better  one  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  present.  This  agent  entered  upon  his  duties  with  un- 
bounded zeal.  He  devoted  to  their  discharge  his  time,  talents, 
and  means. 

"  The  cold  torpidity  of  the  State  soon  felt  the  sensations  of 
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returning  vitality.  Its  half-suspended  animation  began  to  quicken 
with  a  warmer  life.  Much  and  most  valuable  information  was 
diffused.  Many  parents  began  to  appreciate  more  adequately  what 
it  was  to  be  a  parent ;  teachers  were  awakened ;  associations  for 
mutual  improvement  were  formed  ;  system  began  to  supersede  con- 
fusion ;  some  salutary  laws  were  enacted ;  all  things  gave  favorable 
augury  of  a  prosperous  career,  and  it  may  be  further  affirmed  that 
the  cause  was  so  administered  as  to  give  occasion  of  offence 
to  no  one.  The  whole  movement  was  kept  aloof  from  political 
strife.  All  religious  men  had  reason  to  rejoice  that  a  higher  tone 
of  moral  and  religious  feeling  was  making  its  way  into  schools, 
without  giving  occasion  of  jealousy  to  the  one-sided  views  of  any 
denomination.  But  all  these  auguries  were  delusive.  In  an  evil 
hour  the  whole  fabric  was  overthrown." 

The  four  volumes  of  the  "Common  School  Journal,"  issued  during 
this  period,  and  the  four  reports  presented  by  him  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, with  other  contemporary  documents,  justify  the  remarks 
quoted  from  Mr.  Mann.  The  reports  have  been  eagerly  read  and 
highly  prized  by  the  soundest  educators.  Chancellor  Kent,  in  his 
"  Commentaries  on  American  Law"  (edition  of  1844),  after  devoting 
nearly  two  pages  to  an  analysis  of  his  first  report,  characterizes 
it  as  "  a  bold  and  startling  document,  founded  on  the  most  pains- 
taking and  critical  inquiry,  and  containing  a  minute,  accurate, 
comprehensive,  and  instructive  exhibition  of  the  practical  condition 
and  operation  of  the  common-school  system  of  education."  In 
referring  to  his  subsequent  reports,  the  same  distinguished  jurist 
speaks  of  him  as  "the  most  able,  efficient,  and  best-informed 
officer  that  could,  perhaps,  be  engaged  in  the  service ; "  and  of  his 
publications  as  containing  "  a  digest  of  the  fullest  and  most  valua- 
ble information  that  is  to  be  obtained  on  the  subject  of  common 
schools,  both  in  Europe  and  the  United  States." 

It  should  be  stated  in  this  connection,  as  evidence  of  the  disin- 
terestedness of  his  motives,  that  these  labors  were  performed  with- 
out any  pecuniary  compensation  ;  for  although  the  amount  allowed 
him  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  State,  for  the  service  of  nearly  four 
years,  was  $3,747,  this  sum  he  expended  back  again  in  promoting 
the  prosperity  and  usefulness  of  the  schools. 

The  year  following  the  abolition  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  Common  Schools  in  Connecticut  he  spent  in  visiting  every 
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section  of  the  country,  to  collect  the  material  for  a  "  History  of  Public 
Schools  and  the  Means  of  Popular  Education  in  the  United  States." 
Just  as  he  was  about  to  commence  this  history  of  education  he  was 
invited  to  go  to  Rhode  Island,  and  there  achieve  a  work  which  is 
destined  to  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  chapters 
in  the  history  of  education  in  America,  when  it  shall  be  written. 
Reluctant  to  accept  the  invitation,  as  it  would  make  it  necessary 
to  postpone  the  work  in  contemplation,  Gov.  Fenner  met  his 
objection  with  the  reply,  "  Better  make  history  than  write  it."  He 
accepted  the  task,  and  soon  organized  a  system  of  agencies  which, 
in  four  years,  brought  about  an  entire  revolution  in  the  condition 
of  the  schools  in  the  State.  It  is  not  easy  to  fully  appreciate  the 
difficulties  and  magnitude  of  the  work  undertaken  in  Rhode  Island. 
From  the  foundation  of  the  colony  the  common  school  had  been 
excluded  from  the  care  and  patronage  of  the  government,  and  for 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of 
any  legislation  whatever  for  this  great  interest. 

To  compel  a  citizen  to  support  a  school  or  educate  his  children 
was  regarded  as  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  conscience.  Twenty 
years  ago  an  old  Rhode  Islander,  well  to  do  in  the  world,  assigned 
as  a  reason  for  refusing  to  aid  in  supporting  a  district  school,  "  It 
is  a  Connecticut  custom,  and  I  don't  like  it." 

The  plan  of  operations  adopted  was  substantially  the  same  as  that 
pursued  in  Connecticut.  The  first  great  work  was  to  enlighten  the 
popular  mind  on  the  subject  of  common  schools,  and  create  a  public 
opinion  in  favor  of  right  action.  The  next  step  was  to  frame  and 
secure  the  enactment  of  an  efficient  school  code,  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  State,  which  was  accomplished  in  1845.  Then  came 
the  difficult  task  of  organizing  the  new  system  and  of  carrying  out 
its  provisions ;  in  a  word,  of  bringing  into  existence  in  every 
school  district  the  conditions  of  a  good  school.  This  process  was 
progressing  with  a  rapidity  scarcely  every  realized  elsewhere,  in 
the  erection  of  better  school-houses,  in  the  employment  of  better 
teachers,  in  the  establishment  of  school  libraries,  and  in  the  increase 
of  the  means  provided  by  law  for  the  support  of  schools.  But 
before  accomplishing  all  his  plans  for  the  improvement  of  public 
education  in  Rhode  Island  the  state  of  Mr.  Barnard's  health 
rendered  it  imperatively  necessary  for  him  to  resign  his  office.  On 
his  retirement  the  Legislature,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  adopted  a 
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resolution,  giving  him  their  thanks  for  the  "  able,  faithful,  and 
judicious  manner"  in  which  he  had  for  five  years  fulfilled  the 
duties  of  his  office.  The  teachers  of  the  State,  through  a  commit- 
tee appointed  at  the  several  institutes,  presented  him  a  handsome 
testimonial  of  their  "  respect  and  friendship,  and  of  their  apprecia- 
tion of  his  services  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  the  interest  which 
he  had  ever  taken  in  their  professional  improvement  and  individual 
welfare."  1 

Mr.  Barnard  returned  to  his  old  home  in  Connecticut.  He  was 
soon  invited  to  professorships  in  two  colleges,  and  to  the  super- 
intendence of  public  schools  in  three  different  cities.  But  a  more 
congenial  work  in  his  own  State  awaited  his  restored  health.  In 
1849  an  act  was  passed  to  establish  a  State  Normal  School, 
the  principal  of  which  should  be  the  superintendent  of  common 
schools.  Mr.  Barnard  was  elected  to  this  office,  and  accepted  on 
condition  that  an  assistant  should.be  appointed  to  take  the  im- 
mediate charge  of  the  Normal  School.  He  soon  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  long-cherished  hopes  fulfilled.  After  many  struggles 
and  efforts  he  saw  his  own  State  taking  her  appropriate  place 
among  the  foremost  of  the  educating  and  educated  States. 

Our  limited  space  will  not  allow  even  a  glance  at  the  particulars 
of  his  doings  while  in  office  from  1850  till  he  resigned,  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1854,  to  give  himself  exclusively  to  labors  of  a  more 
general  and  national  character.  He  had  already  accomplished  as 
much  perhaps  as  any  other  individual  for  the  promotion  of  educa- 
tion in  every  part  of  the  country.  By  repeated  visits  to  the  chief 
points  of  influence,  by  extensive  correspondence  and  numerous 
personal  conferences  with  the  leading  persons  connected  with  the 
management  of  systems  and  institutions  of  education,  by  addresses 
before  popular  assemblies,  literary  associations,  teachers,  and 
legislative  bodies  throughout  the  country,  he  had  done  more  than 
any  other  man  to  shape  the  educational  policy  of  the  nation.  His 
publications  had  been  numerous,  important,  and  widely  diseem- 

1  Mr.  Mann,  in  his  Report  to  the  Board  of  Education  in  Massachusetts,  in  1846,  refers  to 
this  work  as  follows  :  "  Within  the  last  year  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  has  entirely  renovated 
her  school  system.  Under  the  auspices  of  that  distinguished  and  able  friend  of  common 
schools,  Henry  Barnard,  she  is  preparing  to  take  her  place  among  the  foremost  of  the  States.'* 
In  1856  he  speaks  of  Mr.  Barnard's  work  in  Rhode  Island  "  as  the  greatest  legacy  he  had  left 
to  American  Educators;  the  best  working  model  of  school  agitation  and  legal  organization  for 
the  schools  of  the  whole  country  which  had  yet  been  furnished." 
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inated.  Besides  the  "  Common  School  Journal "  and  reports 
above  alluded  'to,  his  work  on  "  School  Architecture  "  had  been 
circulated  by  tens  of  thousands,  not  only  throughout  America  but 
in  Europe,  creating  a  general  revolution  in  public  opinion  on  the 
subject.  His  work  on  "Normal  Schools"  had  been  published 
several  years,  from  which  the  substance  of  nearly  all  documents 
on  the  subject  since  published  have  been  drawn.  The  volume 
entitled  "National  Education  in  Europe,"  .begun  in  1840,  and 
containing  about  nine  hundred  closely  printed  pages,  had  been 
published  in  ]  854,  a  work  well  described  as  an  "  Encyclopaedia  of 
Educational  Systems  and  Methods,"  and  of  which  the  "Westmin- 
ster Review "  speaks  as  "  containing  more  valuable  information 
and  statistics  than  can  be  found  in  any  one  volume  in  the  English 
language."  But  his  contributions  to  educational  literature  did  not 
stop  here. 

Scarcely  did  he  find  himself  relieved  from  the  routine  of  official 
life  when  he  projected  and  immediately  entered  upon  the  publica- 
tion of  a  still  more  valuable  and  important  work,  viz.,  the  "  American 
Journal  of  Education."  Four  large  octavo  volumes  of  this  Journal 
are  now  before  the  public,  and  we  may  safely  affirm  of  it  that  it  is 
the  most  valuable  and  comprehensive  educational  publication  ever 
printed  in  the  English  language,  and  it  will  be  a  lasting  disgrace 
to  the  teachers  and  educators  of  America  if  it  has  to  be  pre- 
maturely suspended  for  want  of  sufficient  patronage.  Besides  con- 
ducting this  Journal,  he  has  found  time  for  other  labors  of  a 
general  nature.  As  president  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Education,  his  influence  has  been  widely  and 
beneficially  exerted.  That  his  services  to  the  cause  of  good 
letters  and  education  have  been  appreciated  in  high  places  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  in  185  1  he  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Law,  from  the  corporation  of  Yale  College,  and 
in  the  same  year  from  Union  College,  and  in  the  year  following 
from  Harvard  University. 

[Mr.  Barnard's  subsequent  labors  and  successes,  including  his 
services  in  connection  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 
will  be  the  subject  of  another  article,  which  will  be  accompanied 
by  a  portrait  from  a  photograph  recently  taken.  —  Ed.] 
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A   DAUGHTER   OF  THE  PURITANS. 

BY  ANNA  B.  BENSEL. 

"  Have  you  known  sorrow?  " 
"No." 

"  Then  this  sketch  is  not  for  you." 

IN  one  of  the  loveliest  towns  in  New  England  there  stood, 
many  years  ago,  a  large,  old-fashioned,  rambling  house,  known 
to  all  the  villagers  as  the  old  Vincent  Manor.  It  was  such 
an  old  place,  full  of  strange,  dark  corners  and  winding  halls ; 
a  place  that  would  have  been  famous  for  a  game  of  hide-and- 
seek;  but  there  were  no  children  to  roam  at  will  over  the  house, 
to  laugh  out  of  its  dusky  corners,  or  to  set  the  high  rafters  a-ring 
with  noise.  It  had  stood  there — the  house  —  before  and  after 
the  Revolution.  It  had  been  turned  into  a  small  garrison  more 
than  once.  Its  walls  had  heard  anxious  councils,  as  men  of  strong 
nerve  and  resolute  will  made  their  vows  of  independence.  Stately 
dames  and  grand  gentlemen,  in  powder  and  ball  dress,  in  ruffles 
and  periwigs,  had  paced  its  weird  corridors,  or  danced  the  slow 
minuet  in  its  great  salon. 

But  now  all  was  changed,  and  Mistress  Marjory —  as  the  neigh- 
bors called  her  —  lived  alone  in  the  old  manor,  the  last  of  all  her 
kin.  She  was  a  tall,  pale  woman,  bearing  in  her  stately,  gracious 
ways  all  the  trace  of  her  proud  ancestry,  living  alone,  yet  living 
for  others,  helping  the  poor  and  the  suffering,  answering  the  call 
of  sorrow  everywhere  it  reached  her,  loving  and  beloved.  And 
her  story  —  The  story  I  learned  one  day  in  the  great  drawing-room 
at  Vincent  Manor !  Ah,  well,  after  all,  perhaps  it  will  not  interest 
you  as  much  as  it  did  me.  All  lives  have  their  sorrows ;  does  the 
telling  of  one  matter,  after  all? 

But  perhaps  the  charm  and  the  pathos  lay  in  the  way  Mistress 
Marjory  told  it,  sitting  in  the  shadows  before  the  open  wood  fire, 
with  her  hands,  so  seldom  idle,  folded  listlessly  in  her  lap,  and  her 
beautiful  gray  eyes  looking  far  into  the  past.  What  a  pretty  pict- 
ure she  was  in  her  black  silk  dress,  with  its  lace  kerchief  crossed 
on  her  bosom,  with  her  hair,  white  as  snow,  drawn  back  high 
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from  her  brow !  I  like  to  think  of  her  as  she  looked  that  night  so 
long  ago. 

And  so  it  is  that  I  think  you  may  like  the  story  best  if  I  tell  it  to 
you  in  her  own  words,  just  as  she  told  it  to  me.    So  here  it  is :  — 

"  My  child-life  was  one  full  of  excitement,  yet  little  pleasure. 
What  with  our  struggles  between  hostile  Indians  and  the  soldiers 
of  King  George,  we  had  small  time  for  play  or  serenity  of  living. 
Yet  perhaps  we  children  enjoyed  our  play  hours  more  than  do 
those  of  the  present  time,  for  they  were  so  few  and  far  between, — 
those  peaceful,  happy  days,  —  they  were  treasured  all  the  more. 
Of  the  many  strange  events  that  happened  in  those  far-off  years 
I  have  no  time  to  tell  you  now.  My  parents  had  seven  children 
—  there  were  six  boys.  I  was  the  only  daughter,  and  next  to  the 
youngest,  who  was  my  favorite  brother,  one  year  my  junior,  sunny, 
brave-hearted,  and  loyal  in  all  things. 

"  While  the  men  were  at  work  in  the  fields,  and  women  busy 
in  the  house,  the  children  on  different  homesteads  kept  watch  for 
Indians.  My  brothers,  of  course,  took  turns  on  our  place;  and 
sometimes  in  the  harvest  days,  when  many  hands  were  needed  out 
doors,  and  I  was  not  helping  my  mother  in  spinning  the  flax,  I 
was  set  on  the  lookout.  Those  were  days  when  the  stoutest  heart 
among  us  would  quail  at  times,  for  danger  and  horror  were  on 
every  side;  and  I  —  well,  I  was  none  of  the  bravest.  But  on  the 
days  when  Harold  knew  I  would  be  most  likely  put  on  guard  he 
would  contrive  so  as  to  have  his  work  near  the  house,  and  so 
watch  over  me.  In  order  to  do  so  he  would  rise  before  the  rest, 
and  going  alone  in  his  far  corner  of  the  field,  —  his  only  defence 
a  faithful  dog,  and  a  trusty  rifle  over  which  the  dog  kept  watch 
while  his  master  worked,  — he  would  finish  his  field  labor  for  the 
day  by  the  time  I  was  ready  for  my  task.  It  was  a  mutual  under- 
standing between  himself  and  my  father  that  this  should  be ;  and 
I  think  that  while  my  parents  feared  for  the  boy's  safety  they  were 
proud  of  his  courage  that  dared  so  much  for  love. 

"Well,  we  grew  as  children  grow,  through  war  and  peace,  through 
storm  and  calm.  And  when  the  first  gun  of  independence  was 
fired  on  Bunker  Hill  my  father  and  brothers  armed  themselves 
and  joined  the  numbers  there.  Two  of  my  brothers  were  killed 
outright  in  their  first  encounter  with  Gage's  men.  In  the  third 
battle  another  was  taken  prisoner,  and  with  four  others  tried  for 
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*  treason  against  the  king,'  and  shot.  My  mother  was  a  type  of 
the  bravest  women  of  that  period,  but  I  thought  she  would  have 
died  then,  for  he  was  her  eldest  born,  upon  whom  she  had  always 
looked  with  pride. 

"  I  was  eighteen  then,  and  my  heart  and  hands  were  full ;  but 
so  were  those  of  many  another  woman.  In  that  time  girls  were 
women  and  boys  were  men  ;  it  was  needed  so,  you  may  be  sure. 
Well,  after  a  while  the  struggle  was  over,  you  know,  and  they 
came  home,  —  father,  Robert,  George,  and  Hal.  We  were  expect- 
ing them,  and  stood  at  the  door  watching,  —  mother  and  I.  And 
then  —  and  then  —  we  saw  them  coming,  not  in  triumph,  as  we 
expected,  but  slowly,  a  mournful  little  procession.  We  saw  father, 
Robert,  and  George,  and  a  few  neighbors,  and  they  were  bearing 
a  burden  we  could  not  see. 

44  They  came  nearer,  and  thenl  heard  mother's  awful  shriek,  that 
rings  in  my  dreams  even  now;  but  I  stood  there  still;  all  my  heart 
seemed  turned  to  stone.  '  Seven  wounds,'  I  heard  them  say, 
4  and  the  last  was  mortal.'  O  Harry,  my  boy — my  boy !  He 
looked  up  and  smiled  faintly,  as  they  bore  him  past  me  into  this 
very  room,  and  laid  him  on  that  couch  yonder.  My  boy !  I  had 
never  seen  him  so  white  and  weak,  —  he  who  had  been  so  strongs 
always.  All  my  strength  seemed  gone,  and  I  sank  beside  him  as 
he  held  out  his  hand  for  me  to  come  to  him.  He  was  but  a  lad 
in  years,  but  he  had  a  power  of  earnest  courage  many  men  of 
riper  years  do  not  possess.  Shot  six  times,  he  had  insisted  upon 
returning,  after  the  dressing  of  each  wound,  to  the  struggle  going 
on  so  fiercely,  heeding  nothing,  fearing  nothing,  until,  in  that 
last  battle,  he  had  received  the  seventh  wound,  —  the  seventh  and 
the  last.  He  lived  two  days  after  they  brought  him  home ;  and 
his  sufferings  !  I  shudder  now  when  I  think  of  them.  He  died  as 
he  had  lived,  —  strong  and  brave  to  the  last.  He  was  a  handsome 
lad,  and  he  was  beautiful  in  death.  Oh,  how  I  missed  him  !  how  I 
have  missed  him  all  these  years  !  Yet  as  I  stood  alone,  bending 
over  the  coffin,  before  they  bore  him  out  of  the  dear  home  for- 
ever, I  knew  all  his  terrible  pain  was  over,  and  through  blinding 
tears  I  thanked  God  as  I  have  never  thanked  him  since.  I  felt  as 
if  I  should  like  to  die  too;  but  soon  the  numb  feeling  passed 
away.  Mother  was  failing,  and  she,  father,  and  the  other  boys 
leaned  upon  me  as  woman  can  be  leaned  on,  and  I  was  be- 
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ginning  to  be  happier.  In  the  train  of  the  French  general, 
LaFayette,  was  a  young  soldier,  Chevalier  de  Rosseau,  and  he 
had  known  Harold,  and  loved  him.  He  would  come  often  to  the 
house,  and  one  day  he  brought  his  sister  Manon,  who  had  fol- 
lowed him  from  France.  She  was  the  loveliest  little  creature  I 
ever  saw.  I  call  her  little,  —  although  she  was  three  years  my 
senior, —  she  was  so  small  and  delicate.  We  became  great  friends, 
and  she  told  me,  in  her  pretty,  affectionate  way,  how  she  had  been 
afraid  to  cross  the  great  ocean,  but  that  she  could  not  bear 
to  be  separated  from  her  brother,  who  was  all  she  had,  and 
so  she  had,  after  trying  in  vain  to  live  without  seeing  him 
for  many  months,  conquered  her  fear  and  crossed  to  America. 
But  after  a  time  La  Fayette  prepared  to  return  to  France.  Then 
it  was  that  my  life-trouble  came  to  me.  Chevalier  de  Rosseau 
loved  me,  and  I  loved  him;  but  when  he  asked  my  father's  con- 
sent to  wed  me  he  was  sternly  refused.  My  father  had  always 
seemed  to  like  the  young  count,  and  we  had  no  fear  of  his  oppo- 
sition ;  you  can  imagine,  therefore,  our  dismay  and  grief.  We 
sought  in  vain  for  a  reason  for  his  refusal ;  he  gave  none.  In  vain 
my  lover  pleaded.  I  could  say  nothing.  In  those  times  a 
•  daughter's  obedience  was  in  strict  command.  Countess  Manon 
wept  in  vain.  They  went  back  to  France.  I  stayed  on.  My 
brothers  married  and  went  away.  My  mother  died,  and  then 
my  father,  he  commanding  me  on  his  death-bed  not  to  marry 
Chevalier  de  Rosseau.  The  latter,  hearing  of  my  father's  death, 
came  once  more  to  America,  and  sought  again  to  woo  me.  What 
was  the  need  of  obeying  the  dead?  Why  should  we  not  be 
happy?  He  urged  in  vain.  Dead,  as  living,  my  father's  word 
was  law.  I  was  very  young  still ;  and  I  was  lonely  in  the  old 
house,  from  whence  all  joy  had  fled.  The  chevalier  went  back  to 
France.  I  never  heard  of  him  again  but  once,  and  then  of  his 
death.  Countess  Manon  was  married,  and  came  with  her  husband 
to  America;  here  she  stayed  four  years,  and  we  often  saw  each 
other.  We  might  have  been  sisters,  and  we  loved  each  other  as 
such.  Ah,  what  narrow  ways  we  have  to  walk !  Is  it  well  in 
the  end?  God  knows.  Manon  and  her  husband  returned  to 
their  own  land  in  time,  and  once  more  I  was  left  alone.  I  had 
many  suitors,  but  I  cared  for  none;  rny  love  had  not  died,  nor 
will  it  ever.    Perhaps,  somewhere,  some  time,  the  life  I  could  not 
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have  on  earth  will  be  given  in  another  world.  I  wait  in  patience. 
It  will  not  be  long.  The  other  day  I  heard  of  the  death  of 
Countess  Manon.  My  brothers  are  gone.  I  alone  am  left.  Why 
is  it  so? — I  ask  myself  over  and  over.  I  have  not  cried  for  years; 
but  the  tears  will  come  to-night  as  I  think  of  the  past,  and  of 
beautiful  Countess  Manon  lying  cold  and  still  in  death  under  the 
sunny  skies  of  far-off  Southern  France.  She  may  not  have  been 
beautiful  these  later  years.  I  forgot  she  was  older  even  than  I, 
and  I  am  very  old ;  but  to  me  she  always  was,  and  always  will  be, 
beautiful.  She  was  the  last  link  of  the  old  bygone  years.  What 
is  the  use  of  remembering  them?  If  Harold  had  only  lived  I 
could  have  been  happy ;  but  I  have  not  long  to  wait  now.  They 
will  come  for  me.  O  Harry,  Harry!  —  across  the  long  space  of 
years  the  newer  love  has  never  dimmed  the  older.  Eternity  waits. 
I  shall  see  and  know  you  again." 

Is  it  much,  after  all  is  told?  I  have  repeated  it  just  as  Marjory 
Vincent  said  it,  half  to  me,  yet  more  to  herself,  for  she  scarcely 
heeded  my  presence;  it  was  better  so.  Poor  Mistress  Marjory ! 
There  is  nothing  left  now ;  even  the  old  manor  is  gone.  And 
Mistress  Marjory  is  at  rest. 
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JUDICIAL  FALSIFICATIONS  OF  HISTORY.1 

BY    CHARLES    COWLEY,  LL.D. 

HISTORICAL  societies,  magazines,  and  students  are,  in  a  real 
sense,  the  guardians  of  historic  truth.  If  a  book  is  published 
which  falsifies  history,  it  is  our  right,  and,  if  the  falsification  is 
important,  it  may  be  our  duty,  to  expose  the  error.  So,  if  those 
having  the  administration  of  a  government  falsify  history,  as  the 
Guizot  ministry  of  France  did,  when,  vainly  hoping  to  stem  the 
tide  of  opposition  to  Louis  Phillipe,  it  covered  Paris  with  hand- 
bills declaring  "  He  is  not  a  Bourbon,  he  is  a  Valois,"  it  is  our 
privilege  to  "  put  the  foot  down  firmly,"  as  President  Lincoln  said, 
upon  any  such  falsification.  So,  too,  if  a  court  of  justice  commits 
the  indiscretion  of  falsifying  history,  as  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  did  in  the  legal-tender  case,  Guilliard  v.  Greenman, 
in  U.S.,  421,  it  well  becomes  the  historic  student  to  step  into  the 
arena,  as  Mr.  Bancroft  has  done,  and,  logically  speaking,  put  that 
court  to  the  sword.  To  permit  such  falsifications  to  pass  un- 
noticed and  unchallenged  is  a  species  of  connivance  at  error ;  for, 
to  quote  a  maxim  which  is  recognized  alike  in  morals  and  in  law, 
Qui  tacet  consentire  videtur:  "  Silence  gives  consent." 

An  able  lawyer  of  the  Granite  State  bar,  commenting  on  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Hampshire  in  the  case  of 
Eastman  v.  Moulton,  3  N.H.,  156,  remarked  that  "the  Court, 
without  knowing  it,  repealed  nearly  two  hundred  years  of  his- 
tory."2 In  like  manner,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Supreme  Judi- 
cial Court  of  Massachusetts,  in  a  decision  recently  made,  has 
falsified  the  juridical  history  of  this  Colony,  Province,  and  Com- 
monwealth for  more  than  two  hundred  years.  We  refer  to  its 
opinion  in  the  divorce  suit  of  Robbins  v.  Robbins,  printed,  with 
the  briefs  of  counsel,  in  1  New  England  Reporter,  434,  and,  with- 
out the  briefs  of  counsel,  in  140  Mass.,  528. 

The  only  question  presented  to  the  court  in  that  case  was 

1  Substance  of  an  address  before  the  New  England  Historic-Genealogical  Society,  April  7 
1886. 

2  The  Early  Jurisprudence  of  New  Hampshire.  An  address  delivered  before  the  New 
Hampshire  Historical  Society,  June  3,  1883.    By  John  M.  Shirley,  Esq. 
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whether  certain  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  husband  amounted 
in  law  to  connivance  at  the  infidelity  imputed  by  him  to  his  wife. 
For  one  hundred  years  a  statute  has  been  in  force  in  Massachu- 
setts (which,  however,  is  only  a  reenactment  of  what  had  long 
previously  been  recognized  here  as  unwritten  law)  providing  that, 
in  all  matters  of  divorce,  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  shall  follow 
"  the  course  of  proceedings  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts."  Various 
decisions  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  were  cited  to  this  court  by 
counsel,  showing  that,  according  to  the  law  which  prevailed  in 
those  courts,  the  conduct  of  the  husband  amounted  to  connivance, 
and  ought  to  preclude  him  from  obtaining  a  divorce.  In  order  to 
obviate  the  conclusion  to  which  these  decisions  clearly  tended,  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  proceeded  to  minimize  the  authority  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  by  suggesting  that  "  the  decisions  of 
those  Courts  upon  questions  of  substantive  law  are  not  of  the 
same  weight  here  as  are  the  decisions  of  the  English  Courts  of 
Law  and  Chancery ; "  because  "  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  pro- 
ceeded according  to  the  Canon  Law  as  allowed  and  adopted  in 
England ;  but  the  Canon  Law  was  never  adopted  by  the  Colonists 
of  Massachusetts :  it  was  not  suited  to  their  opinions  or  condi- 
tion." 

Now  it  is  true  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  of  England  were 
Canon-Law  Courts,  as  distinguished  from  Courts  of  Common  Law 
and  Courts  of  Chancery;  but  this  court  here  has  erroneously 
assumed  that  the  rules  and  principles  which  governed  the  Ecclesi- 
tical  Courts  in  determining  questions  of  connivance  were  different 
from  and  inconsistent  with  the  rules  and  principles  which  governed 
the  Courts  of  Common  Law  and  Chancery  in  determining  similar 
questions.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  In  dealing 
with  questions  of  this  sort,  the  Canon-Law  Courts,  the  Common- 
Law  Courts,  and  the  Courts  of  Chancery  sought  and  found  rules 
and  principles  in  every  system  of  morals  and  in  every  system  of 
law  which  had  prevailed  in  any  past  time  in  any  part  of  the  civil- 
ized world,  and  especially  in  the  Civil  Law  of  Ancient  Rome.  They 
all  drank  at  the  same  fountain.  In  the  Roman  Law  they  found 
the  maxim  already  quoted,  and  also  the  following,  viz.,  Qui  alios 
cum  potest  ab  errore  non  revocat,  se  ipsum  errore  demonstrat:  "  He 
who,  when  he  can,  does  not  divert  another  from  wrong-doing, 
shows  himself  a  wrong-doer."    Qui  non  prohibit  cum  prohibere 
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posset  jubet:  "  He  who  does  not  forbid  when  he  can  forbid  seems 
to  command."  Qui  potest  et  debet  vetare>  tacens  jubet:  "  He 
who  can  and  ought  to  forbid,  and  does  not,  assents."  Qui  non 
obstat  quod  obstare  potest  facere  videtur:  "  He  who  does  not 
prevent  what  he  can  prevent  seems,  to  commit  the  thing." 
Many  others  might  be  cited.  In  short,  the  maxims  of  the  Roman 
Law  covered  all  questions  of  connivance  so  completely  that  there 
was  no  need  of  devising  any  new  rules  in  relation  thereto ;  and  no 
new  rules  were  devised. 

With  respect  to  the  Canon  Law  we  are  enabled  to  speak  posi- 
tively ;  for  the  whole  of  the  Canon  Law  is  found  in  the  Corpus  Juris 
Canonici;  and  the  Corpus  Juris  Canonici  nowhere  attempts  to 
define  connivance,  and  nowhere  lays  down  any  rule  by  which  to 
determine  whether  any  particular  act,  or  series  of  acts,  amounts  to 
connivance.  When  a  Canonist  had  to  grapple  with  any  question 
of  connivance  of  new  impression,  he  sought,  and  never  sought  but 
found,  ample  guidance  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and  in  the 
Roman  Civil  Law.  Perhaps  the  learned  judges  who  promulgated 
this  disparagement  of  the  Canon  Law  have  given  as  little  attention 
to  it  as  John  Adams  gave  to  it  before  he  disparaged  it  in  his 
treatise  on  the  Feudal  Law.  There  is  a  remark  in  one  of  Field- 
ing's novels  which  perhaps  applies  here,  that,  "  generally  speaking, 
a  man  will  write  better  for  having  some  knowledge  of  what  he  is 
writing  about;"  or  words  to  that  effect.  The  notes  penned  by 
Mr.  Adams,  in  his  private  copy  of  his  treatise,  warrant  the  infer- 
ence that,  after  that  treatise  was  printed,  he  acquired  a  better 
understanding  of  the  Canon  Law  than  he  had  when  he  wrote  it. 
Verbum  sapienti. 

In  the  Corpus  Juris  Canonici  we  find  at  the  end  of  the 
decretals  a  collection  of  ancient  maxims,  of  general  application, 
culled  chiefly  from  the  Roman  Law,  and  promulgated  by  Pope 
Boniface  VIII.  One  of  these  maxims  touches  this  case,  and  is 
the  one  first  quoted  in  this  article ;  and,  singular  to  say,  it  has 
been  twice  quoted  with  approval  by  the  very  court  which  has  put 
forth  this  disparagement  of  the  Canon  Law.  —  2  Pickering,  72 ;  1 19 
Mass.,  515. 

In  the  same  opinion,  the  court  says,  "  Marriage  and  divorce  here 
have  always  been  regulated  wholly  by  statute."  So  far  as  it  relates 
to  divorce,  this  statement  betrays  a  lack  of  information  touching 
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the  divorce  legislation  of  Massachusetts,  as  a  Colony,  as  a  Province 
and  as  a  Commonwealth,  which  is  simply  amazing.  It  would  be 
much  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  divorce  here  has  always  been 
regulated  wholly  by  the  common  or  unwritten  law.  Prior  to  1658 
not  a  word  of  Statute  Law  was  enacted  touching  divorce  in  the  Old 
Bay  Colony,  and  not  a  word  of  Statute  Law  touching  divorce  was 
ever  at  any  time  enacted  in  Plymouth  Colony.  It  is  understood, 
however,  that  the  Court  of  Assistants,  which  was  established  in 
Massachusetts  in  1639,  exercised  the  divorce  power  before  the  same 
was  conferred  upon  it  by  any  express  grant;  though  the  records 
of  that  court  during  the  period  from  1640  to  1673  have  been  lost, 
having  been  burned,  as  is  supposed,  with  the  Town  House, 
in  1747. 

In  1658  the  Court  of  Assistants  was  expressly  authorized  to  hear 
and  determine  "  all  causes  of  divorce ;  "  and  nothing  can  be  more 
certain  than  that  that  court  granted  divorces  in  many  cases.1 

The  leading  members  of  the  General  Court  (which  then  included 
the  Assistants),  had  been  born  and  bred  in  England,  and  were 
familiar  with  the  general  principles  which  governed  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Courts,  and  the  High  Court  of  Parliament,  in  granting  divorces. 
They  knew  nothing  of  any  rules  or  principles  applicable  to  divorce 
proceedings  except  those  which  were  recognized  in  the  land  of 
their  birth,  and  of  course  they  intended  that  those  rules  and  prin- 
ciples should  be  followed,  as,  in  fact,  they  were  followed,  by  the 
Court  of  Assistants. 

Although  the  Plymouth  Colony  had  no  statute  touching  divorce, 
the  General  Court  of  that  colony  granted  divorces  in  at  least  six 
cases,  as  follows,  viz.:  in  1661,  to  Elizabeth  Burge,  of  Sandwich, 
from  Thomas  Burge;  in  1668,  to  William  Tubbs,  of  Scituate,  from 
Mary  Tubbs;  in  167Q,  to  James  Skiff  from  Elizabeth  Skiff;  in 
1673,  to  Ensign  John  Williams,  of  Barnstable,  from  Sarah  Williams  ; 
in  1675,  to  Mary  Atkinson,  of  Taunton,  from  Marmaduke  Atkin- 
son; in  1680,  to  Elizabeth  Stevens  from  Thomas  Stevens;  in  1686, 
to  John  Glover  from  Mary  Glover.2 

In  all  these  cases  except  one,  the  ground  on  which  the  divorce 

1  See  Cowley's  pamphlet,  "  Our  Divorce  Courts,"  &c.,  pp.  n,  13,  28-30.  In  the  last  revision 
of  his  History  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Bancroft  has  corrected  the  errors  which  disfigured  all 
the  earlier  editions  of  that  work,  and  which  are  exposed  on  p.  10. 

2  See  the  supplementary  chapter  in  the  late  John  A.  Goodwin's  "  Pilgrim  Republic,"  soon  to 
be  published.    Perhaps  the  case  of  Wade  was  rather  a  decree  of  nullity  than  a  divorce. 
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was  granted  was  infidelity  to  the  marriage-vow.  In  the  case  of 
Mr.  Atkinson,  the  husband  was  presumed  to  have  died,  having 
been  absent,  and  not  heard  of,  for  seven  years. 

Prior  to  1785  there  was  no  statute  in  Massachusetts  which  de- 
fined the  causes  for  which  divorces  should  be  granted,  or  which 
prescribed  the  forms,  the  rules,  or  the  principles  which  the  court 
of  divorce  should  follow,  or  which  specified  whether  the  divorces 
granted  should  be  from  bed  and  board  only,  or  from  the  bond  of 
matrimony;  though,  as  a  fact,  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  divorces 
granted  under  the  first  charter  were  from  the  bond  of  matrimony. 

Thus  the  general  principles  which  governed  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts  and  the  High  Court  of  Parliament,  in  relation  to  divorce 
proceedings,  became  and  formed  a  part  of  the  common  or  un- 
written law  of  Massachusetts  at  the  commencement  of  her  history ; 
and  they  have  never  ceased  to  form  a  part  of  her  common  law. 
They  have  been  reaffirmed  again  and  again.  Thus  in  1692-3, 
after  the  abrogation  of  the  colonial  charter,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  provincial  government,  under  the  second  charter,  it  was 
enacted  "  that  all  controversies  concerning  marriage  and  divorce 
should  be  heard  and  determined  by  the  governor  and  council," 
which  had  taken  the  place  of  the  Court  of  Assistants.  Again,  in 
1784-5,  when  the  province  had  become  a  commonwealth,  when 
the  divorce  jurisdiction  was  transferred  to  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court,  when  the  causes  were  defined  for  which  that  court  might 
grant  divorces  from  bed  and  board,  and  divorces  from  the  bond 
of  matrimony,  respectively,  it  was  enacted  that  the  court  should 
hear  and  determine  all  causes  of  divorce  and  alimony,  "  according 
to  the  course  of  proceeding  in  Ecclesiastical  Courts  and  in  Courts 
of  Equity;  "  and  this  provision  has  been  reenacted  at  every  re- 
vision of  our  statutes,  in  1836,  i860,  and  1882.  By  force  of  this 
statute  the  general  principles  which  governed  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts  are  a  part  of  the  law  of  Massachusetts  to  day.  One  short 
chapter  of  the  Public  Statutes  contains  all  her  statutory  law  touch- 
ing not  only  divorce  but  several  other  incidental  subjects.  It  is 
a  chapter  of  fragments.  Connivance,  collusion,  condonation,  re- 
crimination, and  other  defences  are  not  even  mentioned  therein. 

In  the  case  of  Commonwealth  v.  Munson,  127  Mass.,  459, 
Chief-Justice  Gray,  referring  to  the  requisites  of  a  valid  marriage 
ceremony,  said  "the  Canon  Law  was  never  adopted"  in  Massa- 
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chusetts  ;  and  this  is  true  in  respect  to  the  particular  subject  which 
that  learned  judge  had  under  consideration.  He  never  meant  it  as 
an  unqualified  statement,  for  as  such  it  would  not  be  true.  In 
1 69 1  the  marriage  between  Hannah  Owen  and  Josiah  Owen  was 
declared  null  and  void  by  the  Court  of  Assistants,  because  Hannah 
was  the  widow  of  Josiah's  brother,  and  because  by  "  the  Canon 
Law,  as  allowed  and  adopted  in  England,"  ever  since  Archbishop 
Cranmer  annulled  the  marriage  between  Henry  VIII.  and  Cath- 
erine of  Aragon,  no  man  could  lawfully  marry  his  brother's 
widow.  We  do  not  stop  to  consider  whether  the  Canon  Law  in 
this  respect  was  right  or  wrong ;  we  merely  cite  this  case  to  show 
that,  as  to  some  things,  the  Canon  Law  was  adopted  here.  In  one 
marked  instance  the  people  of  Massachusetts  deviated  from  "  the 
Canon  Law  as  allowed  and  adopted  in  England,"  to  follow  the 
Canon  Law  as  allowed  and  adopted  by  the  Popes  of  Rome ;  they 
enacted  that,  upon  the  marriage  of  the  parents  of  any  illegitimate 
child,  such  child  should  thereby  become  legitimate. 

The  colonists  of  Massachusetts  had  no  such  blind  prejudice 
against  the  Canon  Law,  or  the  Church  of  England,  or  the  Church 
of  Rome,  as  prevented  them  from  adopting  whatever  they  found 
therein  which  their  consciences  and  their  reason  approved.  So 
far  from  cherishing  an  unreasoning  prejudice  against  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Courts,  the  people  of  Massachusetts  have  preserved,  in  their 
Probate  Courts,  substantially  the  same  system  of  law  and  substan- 
tially the  same  method  of  procedure  which  were  followed  in  the 
Consistory  Court  of  London,  and  in  the  Consistory  Court  of  Rome  ; 
notwithstanding  that  system  came  to  them  associated  with  the 
name  of  one  of  the  most  unpopular  and  yet  one  of  the  ablest  of 
their  governors  —  Sir  Edmund  Andros. 

There  were,  indeed,  two  complaints  which  the  Puritans  of  Old 
England  and  of  New  England  often  made  against  the  English 
Ecclesiastical  Courts :  first,  that  they  punished  with  merciless 
severity  violations  of  certain  ecclesiastical  regulations  which 
involved  no  moral  turpitude;  second,  that  they  were  too  lax  in 
the  punishment  of  social  sins,  Sabbath  desecrations,  etc.,  etc. 
But  nowhere  among  the  literary  remains  of  the  Puritans  do  we 
find  any  suggestion  that  the  system  of  morals  which  was  recog- 
nized by  the  Canon  Law  and  administered  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts  was  "not  suited  to  their  opinions  or  condition."    We  shall 
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not  be  understood  as  saying  that  the  Canon  Law  in  its  entirety  was 
ever  adopted  in  New  England,  or  even  in  Old  England;  it  was 
not.  When  Henry  VIII.  assumed  the  prerogatives  of  su- 
preme head  of  the  Church  of  England,  so  much  of  the  Canon 
Law  as  relates  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope  was  abrogated  in 
that  kingdom.  So  when  the  colonists  of  Massachusetts  established 
"  a  Church  without  a  bishop  and  a  State  without  a  king,"  so 
much  of  the  Canon  Law  as  relates  to  diocesan  episcopacy  also 
fell  into  what  President  Cleveland  would  call  "  innocuous  desue- 
tude." But  they  adopted  the  decalogue  of  Moses  with  as  much 
reverence  as  did  their  fathers  before  them.  They  knew  as  well  as 
the  poet  Lowell  that  "  The  Ten  Commandments  will  not  budge," 
but  that,  vitalized  by  the  life  of  Christ,  those  commandments  stand 
"  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever." 


DORRIS'S  HERO. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 
By  Marjorie  Daw. 

"  Spin,  spin,  Clotho,  spin,"  hummed  a  gay,  masculine  voice. 
"  Methinks,  fair  Mistress  Dorris,  even  the  Fates  themselves  could 
not  be  more  devoted  to  their  task  than  are  you  to  that  busy  little 
wheel :  " 

Pretty  Dorris  Gordon  glanced  up  from  her  seat  by  the  long 
window  opening  into  the  cool,  grassy  orchard,  where  the  sun 
played  hide-and-seek  with  the  shadows  and  then  came  back  to 
rest  caressingly  on  her  bent  head  crowned  with  its  own  sunshine 
of  chestnut  hair,  but  she  stayed  neither  busy  hand  nor  foot  as  she 
answered,  — 

"  Since  your  mighty  mind  is  bent  on  mythological  comparisons, 
Capt.  L'Estrange,  'tis  but  a  poor  compliment  to  a  fair  lady 
when  a  gallant  officer  compares  her  to  three  old  Fates, — unless 
he  qualifies  the  remark  somewhat.  Could  you  not  add  something 
about  my  fairy  fingers  weaving  the  destiny  of  man?    I  fear  your 
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quick  French  wits  have  been  dulled  by  that  cold  British  bullet  in 
your  arm." 

"  Nay,  'tis  not  the  British  bullet,  but  yourself,  ma  belle  cousine, 
that  bewilders  my  French  wits  and  inspires  me  instead  with 
American  patriotism,"  is  the  quick  retort. 

"  Far  better  than  your  last  speech,"  laughs  Dorris,  taking  from 
her  belt  a  deep-red  rose  fastened  by  a  true-love  knot  of  blue 
ribbon  to  a  snowy  white  bud.  "  So  much  better  that  I  will  be- 
stow on  you  my  colors.  See  !  the  red,  white,  and  blue !  Wilt 
wear  them  like  a  brave  and  gallant  knight?  " 

"  They  shall  be  like  Henri  of  Navarre's  plume :  ever  foremost  in 
the  struggle  for  right,"  the  young  officer  answered,  bending  to  kiss 
the  little  hand  which  held  the  proffered  treasure.  "I  well  know  no 
empty  compliment  will  please  you  as  that  promise,  and  indeed  its 
sincerity  will  soon  be  tested,  for  my  arm  is  so  much  better  that  I 
am  ready  for  action,  and  next  week  I  am  off." 

"  So  soon?"  cried  Dorris.  "Oh,  that  I  were  a  man,  to  fight  for 
the  stars  and  stripes  !  " 

"  I  am  always  sure  to  find  the  words  here  set  to  the  tune  of 
Yankee  Doodle,"  breaks  in  a  new  voice  with  a  light  laugh. 
"  Still,  you  deserve  a  laurel  wreath  for  that  enthusiastic  wish.  Will 
a  humble  offering  of  roses  be  unworthy  of  notice,  fair  Goddess  of 
Liberty?"  and  a  shower  of  sweet-scented  blossoms  fell  over 
Dorris'  head  and  shoulders. 

"  O  Mr.  Endicott!  goddesses  are  not  crowned  so  uncere- 
moniously. Imagine  Paris  pelting  Venus  with  that  apple  that 
made  so  much  trouble,"  says  Dorris,  glancing  up  half  angrily,  half 
mirthfully,  at  the  tall  intruder  leaning  so  easily  against  the  win- 
dow. "  I  am  almost  minded  to  make  you  hold  this  skein  of  yarn, 
as  a  penance,  while  I  wind  it." 

"  Alas !  she  descends  from  a  goddess  to  the  most  prosaic  of 
mortals,"  sighs  Endicott;  then  springing  through  the  low  window, 
"  I  am  ready  to  obey ;  but  that  skein  is  imposing.  What  is  its 
destiny?  " 

"  And  why,  oh,  why  this  inseparable  devotion  to  that  unfeeling 
wheel?"  adds  L'Estrange.  "  I  came  for  a  stroll,  and,  voilhf  she 
cannot  leave  her  spinning.  Is  it  a  trousseau,  that  must  be  ready 
when  some  lover  comes  home  from  the  war?" 

Dorris's  bright  face  saddens  suddenly,  the  perfect  mouth  loses 
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its  arch  curves,  and  a  shadow  creeps  into  the  brown  eyes  as  the 
long  lashes  droop  over  them. 

"  The  skein  is  to  be  knit  into  socks  for  the  soldiers,"  she  says 
simply;  "and  as  for  my  wheel,  I  love  it  because  it  is  connected 
with  one  who  has  been  more  to  me  than  any  lover.  Tis  but  a 
homely  story,  but  I  will  tell  it  to  such  old  friends  as  you.  I  need 
not  tell  you  that  I  have  a  brother  in  the  army,  but  you  do  not  — 
you  cannot  —  know  how  dear  he  is  to  me,  how  he  has  taken  the 
place  of  both  father  and  mother.  It  seems  as  if  brother  and  sister 
had  never  been  bound  by  ties  so  close,  and  when  this  war  came 
upon  us  I  watched  him  day  by  day,  knowing  well  the  thought  in 
his  heart,  and  trembling  for  what  I  knew  must  come;  and  yet 
when  Rex  came  to  me  and  said,  '  Little  sister,  my  country  needs 
me:  can  you  be  brave,  and  bear  it,  if  I  go?"  oh,  then  it  seemed 
to  me  that  I  could  not  bear  it!  But  I  thought  of  the  brave 
Lafayette  leaving  his  home  and  loved  ones  to  fight  for  us,  a  foreign 
nation,  and  my  heart  smote  me  that  /  could  not  be  willing  to  offer 
my  mite  for  my  own  dear  country,  and  I  bade  my  brother,  '  Go, 
and  God-speed.'  It  was  only  a  few  weeks  before  that  he  had  given 
me  this  wheel,  and  almost  his  last  words  were,  as  he  stood  smiling 
in  the  door-way,  *  Remember,  Dorris,  I  shall  expect  to  find  on 
my  return  one  dozen  handkerchiefs  spun  and  woven  by  yourself 
and  that  wonderful  wheel.'  I  have  remembered  that  careless  in- 
junction, and  have  obeyed  it.  There  lies  awaiting  his  return  the 
pile  of  snowy  linen,  but  we  have  not  heard  from  him  for  long,  long 
weeks,  and  sometimes  my  heart  seems  breaking,  with  the  constant 
dread  that  haunts  it.  Do  you  wonder  now  that  I  love  my  dear 
little  wheel?" 

Impulsive,  warm-hearted,  patriotic  Dorris  ends  with  a  little  sob 
in  her  voice,  and  L'Estrange  welcomes  the  entrance  of  the  host 
and  hostess  of  the  old-time  mansion,  as  it  covers  the  awkward 
emotion  of  the  moment.  As  he  advances  to  pay  his  devoirs  to 
them  Keith  Endicott  seizes  his  opportunity  to  say  softly,  as  he 
bends  over  the  head  buried  in  the  now  idle  hands :  — 

"  Sweet  friend,  you  said  you  wished  you  were  a  man,  to  fight  for 
the  flag;  remember,  even  though  'tis  hard,  '  They  also  serve  who 
only  stand  and  wait.'  " 

Then,  while  Dorris  tries  to  change  the  sob  into  words,  he  follows 
the  others  into  the  wide,  long  hall,  where  the  breezes,  sweeping 
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in  through  the  open  doors  at  either  end,  fill  the  summer  air  with 
delicious  coolness,  and  the  scent  of  roses  mingles  with  that  of 
newly-mown  clover.  The  breezes,  too,  bring  to  Dorris  bits  of 
conversation  from  the  hall ;  but  they  fall  on  unheeding  ears  until 
an  abrupt  speech  from  her  uncle  claims  her  attention. 

"  Endicott,"  says  his  voice,  "why  don't  you  join  the  army? 
Such  men  are  being  called  for,  — young,  strong,  and  able.  Why 
don't  you  go  ?  " 

Dorris  almost  holds  her  breath  as  she  awaits  the  answer.  She 
scarcely  knows  how  many  times  she  has  asked  herself  that  very 
question.  The  answer  comes  quietly,  almost  indolently,  though 
she  knows  that  Endicott's  reticent  nature  must  be  annoyed 
beyond  measure. 

"  Why  don't  I?  Really,  I  do  not  know,  sir.  Young,  strong, 
and  able,  an  idle  fellow  enough.  I  think  it  must  be  because  it 
hurts,  and  I'm  a  dreadfully  selfish  fellow." 

What  reply  could  be  made  to  his  careless,  easy  tones?  And 
the  talk  drifted  smoothly  on  —  the  more  smoothly,  perhaps,  since 
no  one  believed  a  word  that  he  said,  for  Keith  Endicott  ere  this 
had  earned  the  name  of  the  soul  of  bravery  and  honor;  but  Dorris 
dropped  to  the  ground  the  roses  that  had  lain  all  this  time  in  her 
lap,  as  if  an  unseen  thorn  had  wounded  her,  and,  rising,  went  away 
to  her  own  cosey  room,  where  she  flung  herself  into  an  arm-chair 
and  fell  into  a  deep  study,  looking  from  her  window  through  the 
trees  to  where  the  blue  waters  of  the  Charles  gleamed  and  rippled 
in  the  sunlight.  It  was  a  lovely  spot,  this  home  of  her  aunt  in 
the  suburbs  of  Boston,  —  a  home  which  Dorris  had  called  her  own 
since  her  parents'  death,  years  before,  when  she  and  her  brother 
had  been  confided  to  her  aunt's  tender  care.  And  Dorris  loved 
every  spot  of  this  rambling,  old,  colonial  mansion,  from  itsspacious 
ballroom,  and  its  wide  porches,  to  her  own  room,  with  its  faded 
tapestry  hangings,  its  great  fireplace  and  bright  brass  andirons, 
its  hanging  book-shelves  with  their  store  of  well-chosen  volumes, 
the  English  titles  varied  here  and  there  by  a  Latin  or  French 
classic  (for  Dorris  had  studied  with  her  brother,  and  was  quite 
proficient  in  both  languages;  indeed,  L'Estrange  delighted  in 
calling  her  a  bas-blen  in  a  vain  attempt  to  tease  her),  its  tall, 
brass-handled  secretary  with  its  secret  drawer,  which  Dorris 
called  so  tantalizing,  because  she  had  no  secret  to  hide  in  its 
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depths,  and  the  eight-day  clock  ticking  away  in  the  corner,  which 
now  struck  the  hour,  waking  Dorris  from  her  revery  into  words :  — 

"  I  wonder  why  he  does  not  go :  he  is  no  coward ;  it  is  not 
that.  I  verily  believe  it  is  as  he  said :  he  is  selfish,  and  does  not 
want  the  trouble.  How  he  laughs,  and  disbelieves  in  everybody, 
even  himself!  and  what  a  narrow  life  he  must  lead!  And  yet, 
sometimes  I  think  better,  as  I  needs  must,  of  my  old  playmate. 
Just  now  he  spoke  to  me  with  real  feeling,  and  truly,  it  was  a 
sweet  and  comforting  thought  he  offered  me.  And  yet  the  other 
day,  after  church,  when  Gen.  Brewster  spoke  so  cordially  to  Henri 
L'Estrange  and  Lieut.  Allen,  and  then  bestowed  rather  a  con- 
temptuous glance  on  Keith,  —  I  mean  Mr.  Endicott,  —  I  caught 
him  quoting,  under  his  breath,  *  The  world  is  a  farce,  and  its  favors 
are  follies ;  but  farces  and  follies  are  very  dear  to  human  hearts.' 
I  could  not  help  saying,  1  When  its  favors  are  well-earned  I  think 
they  cease  to  be  follies.'  It  was,  at  the  best,  bad  taste  to  cavil  in 
that  way  at  Henri,  who  is  so  brave  and  enthusiastic,  and  has  come 
all  the  way  from  his  own  and  his  father's  native  France  because 
his  mother's  land  needed  brave,  true  men.  And  he  is  going  away 
next  week ;  if  he  could  only  send  us  news  of  Roy  !  " 

"  Dorris  !  "  called  her  aunt's  voice.  "  It  is  quite  time  you  were 
ready  for  dinner,  dear.  And  do  you  not  think  you  were  failing  in 
courtesy  to  your  guests  to  leave  them  so  abruptly?  " 

"  Cousin  Henri  has  had  enough  of  my  society,  to-day,  Aunt 
Dorothy,  and  I've  no  patience  with  Keith  Endicott;  you  heard 
how  he  answered  uncle.  But  I'll  come  in  a  moment,  auntie," 
answers  Dorris ;  and  the  arm-chair  loses  its  fair  occupant. 

Quaint,  dainty  little  Dorris  !  What  would  not  I  —  I,  your  great- 
granddaughter,  in  this  degenerate  year  of  1 88 5  —  give  to  see  you  just 
as  you  looked  then,  thinking  over  this  and  that  in  a  manner  not  so 
very  unlike  the  maidens  of  this  generation  !  Ah,  well !  I  must  per- 
force content  myself  with  that  miniature  of  you  as  "  Madam,"  in 
your  lavender  brocade,  with  the  feathers  in  your  powdered  hair, 
and  the  row  on  row  of  pearls  about  your  throat.  Very  stately  and 
dignified  you  look  there ;  and  yet,  Great-grandmother  Dorris,  I  can 
see  the  spice  of  "  innate  depravity,"  as  I  doubt  not  your  grave 
pastor  would  have  called  it,  and  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  quick 
temper  and  warm  heart  in  those  bright  eyes  and  that  saucy  little 
nose. 
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The  evening  before  Capt.  L'Estrange's  departure  has  come, 
and  a  few  of  the  many  friends  he  has  made  during  his  short  fur- 
lough spent  with  the  Gordons  are  gathered  there  to  make  the  last 
hours  of  his  stay  such  as  shall  afford  him  pleasant  recollections  in 
the  future.  Dorris  makes  a  charming  little  hostess  as  she  flits 
from  room  to  room,  and  at  last  pauses  on  the  porch  before  a  group 
of  three,  L'Estrange,  Endicott,  and  Lieut.  Allen,  an  old  friend 
who  is  home  on  sick-leave,  who  welcome  warmly  and  admiringly 
the  slight,  graceful  figure  in  its  white  dress,  with  a  bag  of  red, 
white,  and  blue  hanging  from  her  dimpled  elbow,  a  fancy  of 
Dorris,  enhanced  by  the  red  and  white  roses  and  blue  forget-me- 
nots  in  her  hair, —  flowers  which  she  found  on  her  spinning-wheel, 
with  no  clew  to  the  giver. 

"  Mon  Capitaine  Henri,  Aunt  Dorothy  wants  you  for  a  moment," 
she  says  now.  "  They  are  all  enjoying  themselves,  so  I  came  out 
here  to  rest.  Lieut.  Allen,"  she  adds  graciously,  as  her  cousin 
disappears,  "  I  am  glad  that  we  are  to  have  one  representative  of 
the  army  left  after  my  cousin  leaves  us." 

"  I  thank  you,  Miss  Gordon,"  answers  the  young  soldier,  "but 
my  stay  is  limited ;  you  see  I  hobble  around  now  with  the  aid  of 
a  crutch.    I  only  wish  I  could  go  with  your  cousin." 

"  L'Estrange  is  in  your  regiment,  is  he  ?  "  asks  Endicott. 

"  Yes,  we  fought  side  by  side  at  Saratoga.  You  know  what  a 
close  conflict  that  was.  Such  a  din  of  shot  and  shell  that  an  order 
could  be  scarcely  heard  in  the  tumult.  It  was  hot  work  I  can 
assure  you." 

Dorris  is  leaning  forward  in  breathless  interest,  and  as  he  pauses 
asks  a  characteristic  question:  "  How  did  you  feel  then?  What 
were  your  thoughts?  " 

"  Well,  it  was  a  most  absurd  thing,  but  I  found  myself,  though 
I  could  scarcely  hear  my  own  voice,  repeating  a  verse  from  one  of 
the  old  cavalier  ballads :  — 

"  1  We  were  standing  foot  to  foot,  and  giving  shoot  for  shoot; 
Hot  and  strong  went  our  volleys  at  the  blue ; 
We  knelt,  but  not  for  grace,  and  the  fuse  lit  up  the  face 
Of  the  gunner,  as  the  round  shot  by  us  flew.'" 

Endicott  smiles.  "  But  it  was  a  good  battle-cry,  Allen.  I  re- 
member your  reciting  verses  at  Cambridge  in  your  college-days, 
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but  it  was  generally  'A  sonnet  to  your  mistress'  eyebrows,' — some 
fair  one  who  had  conquered  your  heart  for  a  week  perhaps." 

Dorris  is  not  to  be  diverted  from  the  absorbing  topic  of  ball  and 
bayonet,  and  returns  to  the  charge. 

"But  how  did  you  feel  when  you  were  wounded?"  she  asks 
again. 

"  Oh,  I  did  not  know  where  I  was  hit.  In  the  midst  of  the  fight 
I  wondered  why  I  couldn't  move  my  left  foot ;  it  was  like  lead  in  the 
stirrup,  and  looking  down  I  saw  the  mark  where  the  ball  had  struck, 
and  the  blood  following  it.  It  was  a  little  quieter  then,  so  I  got  the 
sergeant  near  me  to  clip,  and  ease  my  foot  a  little.  But  you  should 
have  seen  L'Estrange :  he  was  wounded  then ;  and  when  the  order 
came  to  charge  he  rushed  on,  waving  his  sword,  with  the  blood 
dripping  from  his  arm.  How  the  men  rushed  after  him !  And 
when  he  came  back  supporting  another  poor  fellow,  and  insisting 
on  his  being  cared  for  first,  you  should  have  heard  the  men  cheer 
him." 

"And  you,  Allen,"  suggests  Endicott,  — '  how  did  you  get  on 
with  that  wound  of  yours?" 

"Well,  I  was  rather  faint  by  the  time  we  were  ready  to  go  back 
to  camp ;  but  somebody  set  me  straight  in  the  saddle  when  I 
reeled,  and  I  managed  to  get  back  all  right." 

"  But  where  was  the  surgeon  all  the  while?  " 

"  To  tell  the  truth,  I  was  so  much  better  off  than  most  of  the  poor 
fellows,  Keith,  I  made  him  help  the  rest.    That  was  all." 

"So  you  took  the  chance  of  enjoying  a  British  surgeon's  tender 
mercies,  for  the  sake  of  men,  who,  perhaps,  could  not  live  anyway. 
Allen,  you  always  were  a  good-natured  Don  Quixote." 

Allen  laughed  as  if  he  saw  something  beneath  the  words  which 
excused  their  lightness,  but  Dorris  frowned,  as  she  looked  admir- 
ingly at  the  manly  fellow  so  ready  to  see  his  comrade's  unselfish 
bravery,  so  unconscious  of  his  own.  She  often  saw  the  wounded 
soldier  leaning  on  Endicott's  arm,  and  their  words  seemed  grave 
and  earnest,  while  Endicott's  face  seemed  for  a  time  to  lose  its 
cynical  sneers.  And  then  Dorris  had  relented,  only  to  harden 
again  at  some  irreverent  words  of  this  incorrigible  Keith.  A 
sharp  retort  was  on  her  lip  now,  but  she  restrained  it  as  L'Estrange 
once  more  joined  the  group,  and  the  talk  drifted  into  quieter  chan- 
nels, the  young  soldiers  a  little  graver  than  usual.    At  last  L'Es- 
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trange  spoke  with  tender  regret  of  the  peaceful  scenes  he  was  to 
leave  so  soon  behind  him,  and  Endicott  answered :  — 

"  Yes ;  think  of  all  the  drives  and  walks  and  talks,  and  all  the 
charms  of  civilized  life  you  forego,  and  then  of  the  camp-life  and 
forced  marches,  and  chances  of  broken  arms  and  legs,  which  you 
endure,  and  all  for  that  one  sweet  virtue, —  patriotism." 

This  was  too  much  for  quick-tempered  Dorris.  Out  flashed  her 
words :  — 

"  Mr.  Endicott  cares  so  little  for  that  sweet  virtue  that  he  will 
enjoy  your  pleasures  while  you  fight  his  battles.  If  you  will 
excuse  me  now  I  will  return  to  the  parlors ; "  and  with  little  head 
proudly  erect,  Dorris  started  to  enter  the  house,  entertaining  the 
fond  hope  that  she  had  at  last  paid  Keith  for  all  his  trials  of  her 
patience  and  patriotism.    Alas  ! 

"  The  best  laid  plans  o'  mice  and  men  gang  aft  a-glejf ;  " 

and  some  one  had  carelessly  left  a  footstool  on  the  porch,  and 
as  Dorris's  foot  struck  it  Endicott  was  the  one  to  spring  for- 
ward and  save  her  from  falling.  Lifting  her  eyes  to  acknowl- 
edge the  courtesy,  she  met  such  a  look  of  quiet  reproach  that 
her  "  Thank  you  "  came  very  humbly  from  so  proud  a  young 
lady ;  and  when  she  reflected  on  the  subject  at  that  trying  moment 
which  we  have  all  experienced  when  we  have  regained  our  temper, 
and  are  taking  a  mental  retrospect  of  the  occasion  when  we  very 
foolishly  lost  it,  it  was  in  vain  that  she  tried  to  justify  herself  by 
repeating  his  sneering  words.  Remembering  the  look  that  fol- 
lowed them,  she  said,  in  self-abasement,  "  I  had  no  right  to  judge 
him,"  and  in  her  humiliation  avoided  meeting  him  so  successfully 
that  for  several  days  after  her  cousin's  departure  she  neither  saw 
nor  heard  of  him,  until  at  last  she  heard  with  relief  that  he  had 
gone  away  for  a  short  time,  on  receiving  news  of  the  death  of  a 
cousin, —  his  nearest  relative.  But  when  week  after  week  passed, 
and  Aunt  Dorothy  had  several  times  wondered  aloud  what  had 
become  of  Mr.  Endicott,  Dorris  began  to  wonder  as  well,  and  to 
miss  the  magnetic  presence  that  made  him  so  charming  to  all ; 
indeed,  she  discovered,  to  her  own  uncontrollable  disgust,  that  she 
missed  him  even  more  than  her  cousin,  whose  warm  and  gener- 
ous nature  had  endeared  him  to  all  his  new  friends. 

In  the   meantime  Lieut.  Allen  called  to  say  farewell  to  his 
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former  playmate,  and  the  friend  of  his  later  years.  What  if  Dame 
Rumor  said  he  cherished  a  latent  desire  for  a  nearer  title  than 
either  of  these.  Dorris  said  they  were  only  firm  and  true  friends ; 
and  the  tenor  of  their  talk  seemed  to  prove  that  she  was  right,  for 
as  she  turned  from  the  old-time  spinnet,  where  she  had  been  sing- 
ing the  lovely  little  serenade  of  Thomas  Heywood :  — 

"Pack  clouds  away,  and  welcome  day; 
With  night  we  banish  sorrow; 
Sweet  airs,  blow  soft;  mount,  larks,  aloft, 
To  give  my  love  good-morrow. 
Wings  from  the  wind  to  please  her  mind, 
Notes  from  the  lark  I'll  borrow; 
Bird,  plume  thy  wing,  nightingale,  sing, 
To  give  my  love  good-morrow !  " 

Allen  said  abruptly,  "  Dorris,  for  what  are  you  waiting?" 
"Waiting?"  repeated  Dorris,  wonderingly. 
"  Yes  ;  don't  you  remember 

"  While  year  by  year  the  suitors  come 
To  find  her  locked  in  silence  dumb?" 

"If  it  was  any  one  but  my  old  friend  Max  I  should  make  you 
a  very  low  courtesy,  and  say,  '  By  your  leave,  fair  sir,  it  is  a  matter 
of  not  the  slightest  consequence  to  you;'  but  I'll  tell  you  the  truth 
and  nothing  but  the  truth :  I'm  waiting  for  my  hero,  Max." 

"  For  your  hero?  Yes;  I  thought  you  were.  And  what  is  he 
like?    A  fairy  prince  like  the  Sleeping  Beauty's?" 

"Don't  be  satirical:  it  doesn't  suit  you,  Max,"  retorts  Dorris. 

"Satirical?  I'm  in  the  deepest  earnest.  Won't  you  describe 
him?    I  really  wish  to  know." 

"Well,"  began  Dorris,  ft  it  is  not  exactly  an  easy  thing  to  de- 
scribe an  imaginary  person.  He  is  no  fairy  prince,  Max,  but  a 
strong  and  earnest  man,  a  true  and  noble  soul ;  a  man  who,  for  a 
good  cause,  would  peril  anything,  a  knight  like  Bayard  of  old  : 
sans  peur  et  sans  reproche." 

"  Do  you  think  you  will  ever  find  this  ideal?  "  questions  Max. 

"  No,"  is  the  prompt  reply.  "  If  there  are  such  men,  I  have 
never  met  them.  But  I  would  far  rather  wait  for  the  dim  ideal 
than  try  the  commonplace  reality." 

"  But  is  all  the  reality  commonplace?    Let  me  tell  you  a  story, 
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Dorris;  I  shall  not  bore  you,  for  it  is  not  long:  When  I  joined  the 
army,  in  the  first  of  the  war,  I  went  to  tell  an  old  friend,  and  to 
take  leave  of  him.  He  was  a  peculiar  fellow,  seemingly  cold,  light 
and  satirical,  half-sneering  at  the  ardent  blaze  of  patriotism  that 
was  burning  all  around  him,  seeming  to  have  no  intention  of  serving 
his  country  in  her  need.  And  yet  I  knew  him  to  be  the  truest, 
noblest,  tenderest,  and  most  loyal  fellow  among  all  my  friends. 
He  looked  at  me  with  real  envy,  and  then  exclaimed,  '  I  wish  to 
Heaven  I  could  go  with  you,  Allen  !  '  and  I  answered:  'Why  don't 
you?  I  have  never  asked  before  because  I  knew  you  had  some 
worthy  reason.'  After  some  hesitation,  he  began:  'Because  you 
have  never  doubted  or  questioned  me  I  will  tell  you  why  I  am 
here,  when  every  feeling  is  against  my  inactivity.  You  will  keep 
my  secret?'  Of  course  I  promised,  and  he  went  on:  'You  know  I 
am  very  wealthy,  Max,  that  my  income  is,  for  these  times,  ex- 
tremely large ;  but  you  do  not  know  that,  by  my  grandfather's  will, 
the  next  heir,  in  case  of  my  death,  is  my  cousin,  a  man  who  aids 
and  abets  the  Tories  in  every  possible  way,  a  man  unscrupulous  and 
unprincipled  to  the  last  degree.  I  have  but  one  life;  I  might  lay 
it  down  in  my  first  battle,  and  that  property,  over  which  I  have  no 
control,  would  be  worse  than  useless  to  my  country.  It  would 
aid  her  foes,  and,  much  as  she  needs  men,  she  needs  money  even 
more.  So  I  stay  here,  and  put  my  income,  as  fast  as  I  get  it,  to 
the  national  use.  You  know  what  my  income  is.  I'll  show  you  my 
expenses;  and  he  showed  me  the  merest  fraction  —  less  than  I 
spend  myself.  I  began  to  expostulate  on  his  endurance  of  sus- 
picion and  blame  for  what  might  be  so  nobly  explained,  but  he 
would  only  say,  1  Oh, .it  would  sound  quixotic  and  sentimental ;  and, 
after  all,  what  does  it  matter?  I  know  myself  that  I  am  serving  my 
country  to  the  best  of  my  poor  ability.  But  at  last,  Dorris,  he  is 
rewarded  ;  for  he  was  born  to  be  a  soldier ;  and  when,  three  weeks 
ago,  he  received  news  of  the  sudden  death  of  that  cousin,  he  im- 
mediately enlisted,  and  is  now  serving  his  country  in  the  way  he 
has  so  long  desired.    What  do  you  think  of  such  a  man  as  he?  " 

"  He  is  a  hero,"  answered  Dorris,  steadily,  though  a  suspicion, 
quick  as  a  ray  of  light,  had  flashed  through  her  mind  as  to  who 
this  hero  was.  "  A  hero  as  true  as  any  my  fancy  could  paint. 
Who  is  he  —  this  noble  friend  of  yours?" 

4*  Keith  Endicott,"  is  the  quiet  answer,  adding,  quickly,  as  he 
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rose  to  take  his  leave,  "  Forgive  me,  sweet  friend,  that  I  could  no 
longer  bear  that  you  should  do  injustice  to  him,  for  those  quick 
words  of  yours  the  last  evening  we  were  all  together  have  rankled 
in  my  heart,  as  I  know  they  have  in  his,  ever  since." 

Dorris  was  not  too  proud  to  acknowledge  when  she  was  in  the 
wrong,  and  with  winning  grace  she  said,  as  she  gave  him  her 
hand : — 

"  I  thank  you  for  the  lesson  you  have  taught  me,  Max.  I  was 
wrong  to  judge  him  so  hardly,  but  be  assured  I  will  make  full 
amends  when  we  meet  again." 

Then  the  good-bys  were  said,  the  good  wishes  given,  and  the 
last  of  Dorris's  three  cavaliers  had  left  her. 

Summer  has  gone,  and  snow  lies  white  upon  the  ground,  and 
we  find  Dorris  seated  before  the  old  desk,  whose  secret  drawer  is 
no  longer  empty,  but  holds  a  faded  cluster  of  roses  and  forget-me- 
nots,  writing  busily  in  her  diary  a  record  not  only  of  the  day's 
doings  but  of  the  varying  emotions  which  each  day  brought  to  life. 
The  words  the  busy  hand  is  tracing  are  these:  — 

"Jan.  2,  1779.  Yesterday  was  the  beginning  of  the  New  Year, 
and  as  I  wondered  what  it  would  bring  me,  — joy  or  grief,  pleasure 
or  pain,  —  I  saw  a  carriage  come  up  the  drive-way  and  then  stop, 
while  the  driver  assisted  to  the  door  a  figure  in  a  soldier's  uniform. 
In  a  moment  I  was  in"  the  hall,  and  my  arms  around  my  brother — 
for  it  was  my  own  bravest  Roy.  He  had  often  written  us,  but  we 
received  none  of  his  letters :  they  were  either  intercepted  or  lost. 
But,  oh,  how  can  I  forgive  myself  when  I  think  to  whom  I  owe 
my  brother's  life!  that,  when  Roy  was  surrounded  by  enemies,  and 
desperately  wounded,  it  was  Keith  Endicott  who  rushed  to  his  aid, 
and,  fighting  against  fearful  odds,  bore  him  alive  from  the  field,  at 
the  cost  of  a  sabre  cut  on  his  own  hand.  It  was  he  who  saw  Roy 
daily  in  his  long  struggle  with  death,  and  when  that  dreadful  pres- 
ence was  banished  it  was  he  who  cared  for  his  safe  transportation 
home,  to  enjoy  the  rest  which  is  the  only  means  of  giving  him  back 
his  old  strength  and  vigor.  And  Ray  almost  worships  Keith,  as 
well  he  may,  saying  he  is  the  idol  of  the  soldiers,  who  have  dubbed 
him  the  hero  of  the  regiment. 

"The  New  Year  has  truly  brought  me  happiness,  for  my  brother 
is  with  me  safe  once  more  ;  our  armies  are  fast  gaining  ground,  our 
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victories  are  more  numerous,  and  hope  dawns  that  the  flag  of  liberty 
will  yet  wave  triumphantly  over  a  free  and  happy  nation ;  and  I 
can  once  more  mingle  a  song  and  not  a  sob  with  the  busy  hum  of 
my  wheel." 

Two  years  have  passed  ;  Yorktown  has  been  fought  and  won,  and 
Dorris's  hopeful  words  are  verified.  The  flag  of  liberty  is  un- 
furled over  a  free  and  happy  nation, —  a  nation  with  its  history  yet 
before  it,  with  only  its  darkest  and  yet  most  glorious  record  traced 
indelibly  on  the  annals  of  the  world.  The  New  Year  has  come 
again,  and  Dorris,  with  her  spinning-wheel,  is  wondering  what  it  will 
bring  her.  The  door  opens  suddenly,  and  some  one  announces, 
"Col.  Endicott,  Miss  Gordon." 

For  a  moment  Dorris  loses  sight  of  everything  but  a  tall  figure 
in  the  quaint  Continental  uniform,  and  only  hears  the  old,  light  tones 
say,  "  Will  the  fair  Goddess  of  Liberty  welcome  the  soldier  as  he 
comes  back  from  fighting  his  own  battles,  as  she  bade  him?" 

And  Dorris,  with  a  blush  for  the  memory  he  recalls,  bravely  con- 
fesses her  fault  and  her  gratitude,  and  ends  very  humbly,  "  Can 
you  forgive  me,  Col.  Endicott?"  stealing  a  look  up  at  the  grave 
face. 

"  Forgive  you,  dear  child  !  Do  you  not  know  that  I  have  loved 
you  all  the  time?  Now  that  you  know  I  am  a  little  better  than  you 
thought  me  can  you  trust  me  for  the  rest?  Can  you  love  me  a 
little,  sweet  Dorris?" 

There  was  no  lightness  now,  only  deep,  loving  tenderness ;  and 
Dorris  answered  trustingly:  — 

"  I  have  been  waiting  for  my  hero,  and  I  have  found  him,  Keith." 

And  there  we  wiil  leave  them,  while  the  dancing  fire-light  shows 
us  the  pretty  scene  beside  Dorris's  dear  little  spinning-wheel,  and 
the  silvery  beams  of  the  rising  moon  bring  to  Dorris  the  beginning 
of  a  new  and  happy  life  with  the  advent  of  a  new  year. 

But  ah,  Great-grandmother  Dorris,  stately  and  demure  in  your 
lavender  brocade,  and  your  feathered  and  powdered  hair,  do  you 
know  you  were  not  so  very  unlike  the  Dorrises  of  to-day,  after  all? 
And  they  have  spinning-wheels,  too,  with  their  flax  tied  with  blue 
ribbons.  And  think  you  that  these  wheels  see  no  romances?  Ah, 
but  they  can't  tell  them,  you  know,  pretty  Grandmother  Dorris. 
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It  often  happens  that  the  worst  effects  of  wrong-doing  are  visited  upon 
neither  the  criminal  nor  upon  those  who  have  suffered  in  person  or 
property  by  his  crime.  This  fact  is  emphasized  by  the  recent  suicide 
of  a  convict's  wife,  in  one  of  our  New  England  States,  after  having 
killed  her  two  children.  This  incident  furnishes  a  dreadful  commen- 
tary on  the  condition  of  those  dependent  upon  convicted  criminals 
who  are  paying  the  penalty  of  their  crimes.  For  the  convict  there  is 
abundant  sympathy.  As  the  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat  well  puts  it, 
societies  are  organized  for  the  purpose  of  improving  his  mind,  and 
cooking-clubs  toil  and  perspire  at  Christmas  and  Thanksgiving  to  the 
end  that  his  body  may  not  suffer ;  tract-distributors  provide  him  with 
reading  matter,  and  sewing-circles  warm  him  with  flannel  under-wear ; 
doctors  look  after  his  health,  and  legislators  vie  with  each  other  in 
seeing  that  he  is  not  overworked ;  but,  if  there  is  any  society  organ- 
ized for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  wife  whom  he  has  disgraced,  and 
most  likely  left  penniless  at  home,  its  name  has  not  yet  been  made 
public ;  if  any  sewing-circle  has  undertaken  to  clothe  his  children,  the 
fact  has  not  been  heralded  to  the  world.  Yet  the  heaviest  part  of  the 
punishment  falls  not  on  the  convict  but  on  his  family,  the  members 
of  which,  by  one  of  those  unjust  society  decisions  from  which  there  is 
no  appeal,  are  stigmatized  with  disgrace  on  account  of  an  offence  in 
which  they  had  no  part.  This  is  grossly  unjust,  and  those  who  are 
benevolently  inclined  should  take  the  matter  in  hand  and  see  what 
can  be  done  for  the  wives  and  children  of  convicts. 

* 
*  * 

New  England  has  no  representative  in  the  national  legislature  upon 
whose  career  she  can  look  with  more  of  pride  and  satisfaction  than 
that  of  Gen.  Joseph  R.  Hawley,  of  Connecticut.  A  man  of  sound 
learning,  and  many  of  the  highest  qualities  of  statesmanship  ;  he  is 
unpretentious  in  manner,  lives  simply,  is  free  from  egotism,  and  full 
of  the  generous  and  manly  qualities  which  inspire  confidence  and 
compel  friendliness.  Few  men,  of  this  generation  at  least,  — as  will  be 
universally  recognized  a  little  later  if  not  now,  —  have  approached 
nearer  to  the  popular  ideal  of  a  representative  American  in  public 
life.  There  could  be  no  better  evidence  of  the  manly  independence 
which  he  brings  to  the  discussion  of  measures  of  importance  than 
his  attitude  with  reference  to  the  bill  intended  to  provide  for  the 
maintenance  of  an  army  of  such  size  and  efficiency  as  to  provide  for 
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all  possible  contingencies  arising  from  foreign  aggression  or  internal 
troubles.  In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  we  have  lawless  elements  in 
all  of  our  large  cities  always  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  any  pretext 
for  riot  and  incendiarism,  he  urged  the  wisdom  of  providing  such 
safeguards  against  these  uprisings  as  would  be  afforded  by  disci- 
plined and  efficient  troops  ready  for  instant  service  at  any  point. 
Some  of  the  demagogues  in  the  Senate,  hypocritically  posing  as 
friends  of  the  working-men,  endeavored  to  distort  this  common-sense 
and  patriotic  view  into  an  intention  to  use  the  army  for  the  crushing  of 
the  working-men.  There  have  been  few  better  speeches  in  the  Senate 
in  recent  times  than  Senator  Hawley's  temperate  but  cutting  reply  to 
these  pseudo-friends  of  labor.  It  affords  sufficient  evidence,  if  any 
were  wanting,  that  the  true  friends  of  the  working-men  are  those  who 
have  the  courage  of  their  convictions,  even  when  to  utter  them  may 
afford  opportunity  for  misrepresentation  and  abuse. 

* 
*  * 

The  report  of  a  recent  attempt  to  wreck  a  train  on  the  Maine  Central 
Railroad  is  not  so  startling  as  it  would  be  were  this  species  of  crime  of 
less  frequent  occurrence  ;  but  it  is  noteworthy  as  being  the  sixth  attempt 
of  the  kind  at  the  same  place  within  a  few  years.  It  is  very  fortunate 
that  so  many  of  these  dastardly  efforts  to  bring  innocent  people  to 
destruction  prove  futile.  In  fact  it  is  comparatively  seldom  that  the 
boldest  attempts  at  train-wrecking  result  in  loss  of  life.  The  awful 
possibilities,  however,  which  lie  within  the  hands  of  the  train-wrecker 
suggest  most  forcibly  that  this  crime  should  be  treated  with  unusual 
severity.  The  person  who  would  indiscriminately  bring  the  passengers 
of  a  moving  train  to  death  must  invariably,  if  sane,  be  a  criminal  of  the 
darkest  dye.  Murder  of  an  individual,  even  when  coming  within 
the  first  degree,  is  not  often  without  some  particular  aggravation  on  the 
part  of  the  victim.  But  train- wrecking  must  always  be  the  result  of 
the  purest  malice, — of  diabolism  unalloyed.  No  palliating  circumstance 
ever  suggests  itself.  The  villain  attempts  to  kill  not  one  who  has 
involved  himself  in  a  quarrel  with  him,  but  peaceable,  unsuspecting 
men,  women,  and  children,  without  distinction.  And  attempts  of  this 
kind  have  become  so  frequent,  and  the  crime  is  at  once  so  cowardly, 
so  insidious,  and  so  dastardly,  that  no  pains  to  apprehend  the  villain 
can  ever  be  too  great,  nor  can  any  penalty  that  is  allowed  for  any 
crime  be  too  severe  for  this.  If  capital  punishment  is  to  be  on  our 
statute  books  for  anything,  it  should  certainly  be  for  the  train-wrecker. 
Let  there  be  a  law  which  shall  with  certainty  bring  to  the  hangman's 
noose  every  person  who  makes  even  an  attempt  to  destroy  a  moving 
train,  and  this  fiendish  crime  may  be  less  frequent  than  it  now  is. 
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March  19. — Under  this  date  Mayor  Chapman,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Invitation  for  the  Centennial  Celebration  at  Portland,  Maine, 
which  is  to  occur  on  the  4th  of  July  next,  issued  a  circular  saying : 
"  The  Committee  on  Invitation  of  the  Centennial  Committee  desire  to 
have  a  record  prepared  of  the  names  of  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Port- 
land who  are  residents  in  other  places,  to  whom  invitations  to  attend 
the  Centennial  Anniversary  can  be  sent.  For  that  purpose  they  request 
information  of  such  absentees,  including  those  who  were  born  here  — 
those  whose  parents,  or  husbands,  or  wives  were  natives  of  our  city, 
and  also  those  not  natives  who  were  former  residents.  Such  infor- 
mation can  be  communicated  by  letter  or  otherwise  to  John  T.  Hull, 
Clerk  of  Committee,  at  Room  No.  18,  City  Hall." 

* 

*  * 

March  21.  —  Fire  at  Newburyport  destroyed  two  shoe  factories  and 
a  three-tenement  block  ;  another  block  was  nearly  destroyed,  and  other 
buildings  were  damaged.    Total  loss,  $75,000. 

* 

*  * 

April  1.  —  Celebration  at  Lowell  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
incorporation  of  the  city.  In  the  forenoon  an  historical  address  was 
given  by  C.  C.  Chase,  formerly  principal  of  the  High  School ;  in  the 
afternoon  Mayor  Abbott  gave  an  address,  followed  by  an  oration  by 
Hon.  F.  T.  Greenhalge. 

*  * 

April  4. — Fire  at  Westboro',  Mass.,  destroyed  shoe  factories  and 
damaged  other  buildings,  with  a  total  loss  of  $90,000. 

* 

*  # 

April  7.  —  The  State  election  in  Rhode  Island  resulted  in  the  elec- 
tion for  governor  of  George  Peabody  Wetmore  for  a  second  term.  The 
prohibitory  constitutional  amendment  was  adopted. 

*  # 

April  7.  —  Quarterly  meeting  of  the  New  England  Historic 
Genealogical  Society.  Judge  Cowley,  of  Lowell,  read  a  paper  on 
''Judicial  Falsification  of  History." 

Rev.  Increase  N.  Tarbox,  D.D.,  the  historiographer,  reported  that 
since  Jan.  1  there  had  been  fifteen  deaths  among  the  members.  Me- 
morial sketches  of  seven  deceased  members  were  reported,  namely : 
Nicholas  Hoppin,  D.D.,  a  resident  member,  born  in  Providence  R.I., 
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Dec.  3,  1812,  died  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  March  8,  1886.  Ex-president 
William  Smith  Clark,  resident  member,  born  in  Ashfield,  Mass.,  July 
31,  1826,  died  in  Amherst,  Mass.,  March  9,  1886.  George  H.  Allan, 
a  resident  member,  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  June  j6,  1832,  died  in 
Boston,  March  15,  1886.  William  Temple,  a  resident  member,  born 
in  Reading,  Mass.,  Sept.  15,  1801,  died  in  Woburn,  Mass.,  March  18, 
1886.  Archbishop  Richard  Chenevix  French,  corresponding  member, 
born  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  Sept.  7,  1807,  died  March  27,  18S6.  John 
Bostwick  Morean,  corresponding  member,  born  in  New  York  City, 
Oct.  12,  i8f2,  died  in  same  city,  March  10,  1886.  John  Gerrish 
Webster,  life  member,  born  in  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  April  8,  181 1,  died 
in  Boston,  Feb.  7,  1866.  Francis  Minot  Weld,  life  member  and 
benefactor,  born  in  Boston,  April  27,  1815,  died  in  Jamaica  Plain, 
Feb.  4,  1886. 

* 

April  7.  —  Terrible  disaster  to  a  Fitchburg  Railroad  train  near  Bard- 
well's  Ferry,  on  the  State  road.  Ten  persons  were  killed  and  twenty- 
two  injured. 

* 

*  * 

April  13.  —  Regular  meeting  of  the  Bostonian  Society.  The  follow- 
ing life  members  were  admitted  :  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  Thomas 
Mack,  William  Minot,  Jr.,  Jonathan  A.  Lane,  Clarence  J.  Blake, 
M.D.,  Amos  A.  Lawrence,  Nahum  Chapin,  William  Caleb  Loring, 
J.  A.  Woolson.  The  essay  was  by  Alexander  S.  Porter,  on  u  Real 
Estate  Values  in  Boston  During  the  Present  Century."  The  highest 
priced  land  which  the  essayist  had  heard  of  in  Boston  is  the  estate 
bought  by  H.  D.  Parker  at  the  corner  of  Tremon't  and  School  streets, 
1,984  square  feet,  for  $200,000,  or  about  $100  per  foot.  The  cheapest 
he  had  heard  of  was  that  of  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  on  the  west  slope  of 
Beacon  Hill,  he  having  obtained  it  by  squatter  sovereignty.  In  closing 
he  said  that  real  estate  has  proved  to  be  a  safe  investment  in  Boston, 
and  many  wealthy  families  have  gained  a  large  share  of  their  wealth 
simply  by  the  rise  of  real-estate  values. 

* 

*  * 

April  13.  —  At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  people  of  Lexington 
who  are  interested  in  the  formation  of  an  historical  society,  an  organi- 
zation was  effected  by  the  choice  of  the  following-named  officers : 
president  Hon.  A.  E.  Scott;  vice-presidents,  M.  H.  Merriam,  W. 
A.  Tower,  Miss  K.  Whitman,  Miss  M.  E.  Hudson ;  treasurer,  L.  A. 
Saville  ;  recording  secretary,  A.  E.  Locke  ;  corresponding  secretary, 
Rev.  E.  G.  Porter;  historian,  Rev.  C.  A.  Staples;  custodian,  Dr.  R. 
M.  Lawrence. 
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April  13. — Celebration  of  the  incorporation  of  the  new  town  of 
Hopedale.  At  sunset  a  salute  of  eighty-six  guns  was  fired  by  Battery 
B,  of  Worcester,  Hopedale  being  the  eighty-sixth  town  incorporated 
in  Massachusetts  during  this  century.  Joy  bells  were  then  rung  for 
one  hour.  Then  followed  an  illumination  with  fireworks.  This  town 
was  set  off  from  Milford  after  a  hard  struggle  in  the  Legislature. 

* 

*  * 

April  13. — Dedicatory  exercises  of  the  new  county  building  in 
Ellsworth,  Me.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Tenney  opened "  the  exercises  by 
prayer,  and  Hon.  John  B.  Redman  introduced  Hon.  N.  B.  Coolidge, 
chairman  of  the  county  commissioners,  who  presented  the  buildings  to 
the  court  and  county  in  appropriate  remarks.  Mr.  Coolidge  was  fol- 
lowed by  C.  A.  Spofford,  president  of  the  Hancock  county  bar ;  Chief- 
Justice  Peters,  who  reviewed  the  history  of  the  county  in  an  interest- 
ing speech ;  Judge  Haskell,  of  Portland,  and  Hon.  Eugene  Hale. 

♦ 

NECROLOGY. 

March  21.  —  Death  from  apoplexy  of  Col.  B.  W.  Hoyt,  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  New  Hampshire  Club,  treasurer  of  the  B.  W. 
Hoyt  Shoe  Company  of  Epping,  and  special  commissioner  of  the 
Boston  &  Maine  Railroad. 

* 

*  * 

March  23.  —  Judge  Joseph  McKean  Churchill,  of  the  Central 
Municipal  Court  of  Boston,  died  at  his  home  in  Milton,  aged  64  years. 
He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1840,  and  from  the  Law  School 
in  1845.  He  served  as  captain  in  the  Forty -fifth  Massachusetts  Regi- 
ment during  the  war.  He  was  appointed  to  the  bench  in  December, 
1870. 

*  * 

April  3.  —  Death  at  Philadelphia  of  Theodore  C.  Hersey  of  Port- 
land, Me.  He  was  born  in  Gorham,  Me.,  in  1S12.  He  early  went 
to  Portland,  where  he  formed  a  partnership  with  St.  John  Smith  in 
the  West  India  trade.  Mr  Hersey  was  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
International  line  of  steamers,  and  for  many  years  was  its  president, 
resigning,  on  account  of  ill  health,  about  a  year  ago.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  its  president  in  1863-68  and 
1873-74^  and  a  charter  member  of  the  Merchant's  Exchange. 
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April  4.  —  Death  of  George  L.  Claflin,  a  prominent  wholesale  drug- 
gist, of  Providence,  R.I.,  aged  63  years.  He  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Common  Council  and  the  General  Assembly,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  banking  and  insurance  corporations. 

*  * 

April  5.  —  Death  of  Dr.  George  A.  Bethune,  of  Boston.  He  was 
born  there,  in  181 2,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  183 1. 
He  studied  medicine  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  and  also  abroad, 
and  having  made  eye  and  eat  diseases  a  specialty,  practised  until  about 
ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  when  he  retired.  He  was  at  one  time  con- 
nected with  the  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 

* 

April  6.  —  Death,  at  Brunswick,  Me.,  of  Hon.  William  G.  Barrows. 
He  was  born  in  Bridgton,  Me.,  January,  1S21,  and  was  graduated  from 
Bowdoin  College  in  the  class  of  1839.  ^e  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1842,  and  settled  for  practice  in  his  profession  at  Brunswick,  where 
ever  since  he  had  resided.  From  1853  to  l&55  ne  edited  with  marked 
ability  the  Brunswick  Telegraph.  In  1856  he  was  selected  judge  of 
Probate  Court  for  Cumberland  County,  and  reelected  in  i860.  In  1863 
he  was  appointed  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  and 
reappointed  in  1870  and  1877,  serving  three  terms  of  seven  years  each. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  latter  term  he  declined  a  reappointment,  pre- 
ferring the  retirement  of  private  life.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Maine 
Historical  Society,  and  one  of  its  most  earnest  supporters.  He  was 
warmly  interested  in  the  establishment  of  the  Brunswick  Public  Library, 

and  one  of  its  most  liberal  supporters. 

* 

*  * 

April  7.  —  Unexpected  death  of  Prof.  Thomas  Anthony  Thatcher, 
LL.D.,  professor  in  Yale  College  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 
He  was  born  in  Hartford,  Jan.  11,  1815.  He  was  fitted  for  Yale  at 
the  Hartford  Hopkins  Grammar  School,  and  entered  the  college  in 
1 83 1,  graduating  four  years  later.  Then  he  taught  in  the  New 
Canaan,  Conn.,  Seminary  for  two  years,  and  then  in  the  Ogle- 
thorpe University,  Georgia.  He  became  a  Latin  tutor  in  Yale  in 
1838,  and  four  years  later  was  made  a  professor.  In  1843  he  went 
to  Germany  and  studied  two  years.  While  there  he  was  offered  and 
accepted  a  position  as  tutor  to  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  and  his 
royal  cousin,  Prince  Frederick  Charles.  His  "  De  Officiis  "  of  Cicero 
and  Madvig's  Latin  Grammar  are  widely  known. 

*  * 

April  8.  —  Dan  Stone  Smalley  died  at  his  residence,  on  Green  street, 
Jamaica  Plain,  at  the  age  of  75  years.  He  was  for  many  years  teacher 
of  the  Eliot  Commercial  School  in  Jamaica  Plain. 
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April  9. —  Death  at  Bement,  111.,  of  Hon.  Lewis  Bodman,  formerly 
of  Williamsburg,  Mass.,  and  senator  from  Hampshire  county. 

*  * 

April  10.  —  Sudden  death  of  Hon.  Elbridge  Gerry  of  Portland,  Me. 
He  was  born  in  Waterford,  Oxford  county,  Me.,  Dec.  6,  1815.  He 
received  an  academical  education.  After  its  completion  he  studied  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  his  twenty-fourth  year.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
Maine.  At  twenty-seven  he  was  chosen  state  attorney  for  his  native 
county.  At  thirty-one  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature  as  a  Dem- 
ocratic representative.  In  1849  ms  political  career  culminated  in  his 
election  to  Congress.  He  retired  from  public  life  in  1851,  and  settled 
down  to  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Portland.  His  son  is  vice- 
consul  at  Havre,  France. 

*  # 

April  10.  —  Sudden  death  at  Dallas,  Texas,  of  John  T.  Ferris, 
manager  of  the  Union  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  of  Portland,  Me. 
He  was  a  man  greatly  esteemed  in  his  large  circle  of  acquaintances. 

* 

*  * 

April  12.  — :  Death  of  Tbaddeus  Fairbanks  of  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.  He 
was  born  at  Brimfield,  Mass.,  Jan.  17,  1796,  and  went  with  his  father 
to  St.  Johnsbury  when  he  was  twenty  years  old.  His  many  inventions 
in  the  line  of  weighing-machines  are  too  familiar  to  need  enumeration. 
He  was  the  only  American  who  was  honored  at  the  Vienna  Exhibi- 
tion by  being  made  a  Knight  of  Imperial  Order  of  Francis  Joseph. 
To  his  munificent  gifts  the  academy  at  St.  Johnsbury  owes  its  worth. 

* 

*  * 

April  12.  — Dr.  Abram  M.  Shew,  superintendent  of  the  Connecticut 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Middletown,  died  suddenly  at  the  age  of  45. 
He  was  appointed  assistant  physician  of  the  New  York  Asylum 
for  Insane  Convicts  at  Auburn  in  1862  ;  in  1866  he  went  to  Middletown, 
to  superintend  the  building  of  the  Connecticut  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
and  had  since  remained  in  charge  of  that  institution.  He  was  a  native 
of  Watertown,  N.Y. 
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LITERATURE. 

It  is  with  a  much  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  expectancy  that  the 
literary  public  has  awaited  a  complete  and  adequate  biography  of  the 
poet  Longfellow.  It  comes  to  us  at  last  as  the  work1  of  the  poet's  own 
brother,  Samuel,  who  has,  however,  modestly  assumed  to  have  only 
edited  the  elaborate  volumes  which  have  recently  come  from  the 
publisher's  hands.  This  is  true  to  a  large  extent,  for  the  Life  is  for 
the  greater  part  composed  of  portions  of  Longfellow's  voluminous  diary 
and  correspondence  ;  but  these  are  interspersed  throughout  with  his 
brother's  own  narrative,  full  of  reminiscences  and  charming  comments. 

The  work  is  not  to  hardly  any  degree  analytical  in  its  character ;  it  is 
a  vivid  panorama  of  a  most  deeply  and  widely  interesting  career. 
We  are  made  familiar  by  means  of  these  volumes  with  the  daily  life 
of  Henry  W.  Longfellow.  Much  of  this  insight  is  afforded,  as  has 
already  been  seen,  through  the  published  letters  and  diary.  The  inter- 
est of  these  is  far  greater  than  is  usually  the  case  with  such  compi- 
lations. Longfellow's  life  was  to  such  a  degree  an  intellectual  one, 
that  those  who  would  know  him  best  must  find  his  own  pen  his  best 
biographer.  The  comments  in  his  journal  are  delightful,  and  the  letters 
are  highly  interesting  reading.  They  are  from  and  to  a  host  of  friends, 
including  Sumner,  Hawthorne,  Samuel  Ward,  Park  Benjamin,  Carlyle, 
and  many  others  of  equal  note.  Of  course  there  is  much  in  both  letters 
and  journal  of  personal  matters,  even  such  as  regarding  an  invitation  to 
dine,  or  some  other  passing  slight  event ;  but  there  is  no  apparent  reason 
why  anything  should  have  been  omitted  that  has  been  inserted  in  this 
work.  Not  only  the  poetry  but  the  every-day  life,  the  experiences, 
and  the  associations  of  Longfellow  are  worth  knowing  to  those  far 
beyond  the  pale  of  his  own  particular  group  of  friends.  Nothing  has 
been  inserted  here,  however,  that  seems  to  offend  the  sense  of  pro- 
priety, and  the  editor  has  certainly  given  evidence  of  the  best  of  wis- 
dom, care,  and  delicacy.  Where  he  becomes  the  biographer  he  con- 
fines himself  mostly  to  simple  narrative;  indeed,  his  final  "  summing 
up,"  after  the  last  has  been  told  that  could  be  told  of  his  illustrious 
brother's  earthly  career,  is  given  in  a  single  page. 

There  is  very  little  to  criticise  regarding  this  Life.  Of  its  kind  it 
could  not  be  more  satisfactory.  It  is  not  the  work  of  the  theorist,  the 
analvst,  critic,  or  the  eulogist.  It  is  the  full,  plain,  unvarnished  story 
of  the  life  of"  the  good  son,  devoted  husband,  affectionate  father;  the 
generous,  faithful  friend  ;  the  urbane  and  cultivated  host ;  the  lover  of 
children  ;  the  lover  of  his  country  ;  the  loyer  of  liberty  and  of  peace." 


iLife  of  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow.  With  extracts  from  his  Journals  and  Correspondence. 
Edited  by  Samuel  Longfellow.   2  volumes.    Boston :  Ticknor  &  Co. 
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Williams  College  has  something  peculiar  and  romantic  in  its 
history,  as  well  as  in  its  site  amid  the  beautiful  hills  of  Berkshire. 
It  had  its  birth  upon  the  very  frontiers  of  civilization,  and  amid 
the  throes  of  that  struggle  which  was  to  decide  finally  whether  the 
control  of  this  continent,  and  the  permanent  shaping  of  its  institu- 
tions and  its  destiny  were  to  be  French  or  English.  The  nascent 
colleges  of  Colorado,  Dakota,  and  Oregon  are  relatively  to-day  in 
the  position  held  by  Williams  when  it  was  founded. 

Col.  Ephraim  Williams,  from  whom  the  college  takes  its  name, 
had  been  an  active  participant  in  the  struggle  to  which  we  have 
alluded.  He  had  been  commissioned  by  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  to  construct  and  command  a  line  of  forts  along  the 
northern  border  of  settlements  from  the  Connecticut  River  on  the 
east  to  the  valley  of  the  Hoosac  on  the  west.  This  line  coincided 
nearly  with  the  northern  boundary  of  Massachusetts  ;  all  above,  to 
the  borders  of  Canada,  being  then  a  wilderness,  through  which 
the  roaming  savages  often  burst  with  sudden  violence  upon  the 
settlements  of  the  English  colonists.  The  westernmost  of  the  line 
of  forts  was  not  far  from  what  is  now  the  site  of  the  college,  and 
this,  being  the  most  exposed  and  most  important,  Williams  com- 
manded in  person. 

After  acting  in  this  capacity  for  a  time,  and  in  a  manner  which 
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gained  him  much  distinction  in  the  colony,  he  was  placed  in  charge 
of  a  regiment  of  troops,  designed  to  participate  with  other  forces 
in  an  expedition  against  the  French  ;  the  special  object  being  the 
capture  of  Crown  Point,  a  fortress  on  Lake  Champlain.  While  on 
the  way  to  Crown  Point  a  French  force  was  met,  near  the  head  of 
Lake  George.  Williams,  with  a  detachment  of  troops,  was  sent 
against  it.    The  movement  was  successful.    The  French  were 
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repulsed,  but  in  the  encounter  Williams  lost  his  life.  A  monu- 
ment, erected  in  recent  years  by  the  alumni  of  the  college,  marks 
the  spot  where  he  fell. 

While  engaged  in  his  military  duties  on  the  frontier,  Williams 
became  much  interested  in  the  soldiers  under  his  command. 
Through  his  agency  chiefly,  two  townships  of  land  in  the  vicinity 
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of  Fort  Massachusetts  —  the  name  given  to  the  most  western  fort 
in  the  valley  of  the  Hoosac  —  had  been  set  off  by  order  of  the 
Legislature,  and  lots  in  them  had  been  disposed  of  to  the  soldiers 
on  favorable  terms.  Williams  had  also  expressed  the  intention  of 
still  further  benefiting  his  comrades  in  arms.  While  resting  for 
a  day  or  two  at  Albany,  on  his  way  to  Crown  Point,  he  bethought 
him  of  his  purpose,  the  execution  of  which  had  hitherto  been  post- 
poned. Accordingly,  he  made  his  will  on  the  spot,  by  which  he 
devised  his  property,  after  making  some  bequests  to  relatives  and 
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friends,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  what  he  termed  a  Free 
School. 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  Williams  College,  for  the  school  took 
the  name  and  form  of  a  college  in  two  or  three  years  after  its 
organization.  It  was  noble  in  purpose  from  the  outset,  but  humble, 
indeed,  in  pecuniary  endowment.  Some  will  smile,  now  that  we 
think  hundreds  of  thousands,  not  to  say  millions,  necessary  for  the 
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establishment  of  a  college,  when  they  are  informed  that  the  execu- 
tors of  Williams'  estate  were  obliged  to  allow  the  proceeds  of  it  to 
accumulate  for  thirty  years  before  they  ventured  to  organize  the 
school  or  erect  a  building  for  its  use. 

That  it  was  to  be  something  more  than  an  ordinary  school  was 
insured  from  the  beginning  by  the  character  of  the  trustees  who  so 
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patiently  brooded  over  the  work  committed  to  them  while  the  funds 
in  their  hands  were  gaining  the  needful  increase.  They  were 
among  the  most  distinguished  and  intelligent  citizens  of  the 
Colony.  Most  of  them  were  of  collegiate  training,  and  a  large 
number  graduates  of  Yale.  They  believed  in  the  value  of  a  liberal 
education,  not  only  to  the  person  immediately  concerned,  but  to 
the  community  of  which  he  might  be  a  member.  They  believed 
in  the  importance  of  basing  liberty  upon  sound  education.  Such 
men,  at  such  a  time,  could  hardly  have  done  otherwise  than  to  lay 
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foundations  which  could  be  fitly  built  upon  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
They  designed  to  give  the  youth  who  might  come  to  their  school 
such  a  training  as  would  fit  them  for  the  engagements  and  duties 
of  practical  life.  So  they  began  their  school  in  the  wilderness,  as 
it  then  was,  so  far  out  on  the  verge  of  settlement  that  a  few  years 
before  there  had  been  debate  as  to  whether  it  was  not  actually 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  New  England.  Now  that  the  wilderness 
is  gone,  and  the  college,  long  secluded  from  observation,  has  been 
made  so  accessible  by  the  construction  of  one  of  our  transconti- 
nental lines  of  railway  along  the  valley  of  the  Hoosac,  and  the 
town  to  which  Williams 
gave  name  has  become 
noted  far  and  wide  for 
its  beauty,  one  wonders 
whether  those  early  found- 
ers were  aware  of  the  fair 
setting  which  Nature  had 
provided  for  their  school. 
Certainly  the  aesthetic  sense 
can  ask  for  nothing  more 
in  the  way  of  natural  scen- 
ery than  is  here  presented 
to  the  eye  in  the  combina- 
tion of  mountain,  valley,  and 
stream  ;  the  infinite  variety 
on  every  hand,  with  a  quiet 
grandeur  characterizing  all. 
The  visitor  no  sooner  looks 
out  upon  the  enchanting 
scene  than  he  is  ready  to 
say  this  is  pre-eminently  a 
fit  place  for  the  training  of 
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students  ;  all  without  is  so 
in  harmony  with  what  is  best 
in  culture  and  character. 

But  outward  or  geographical  situation  is  of  secondary  importance 
with  a  seat  of  learning.  Scenery  will  not  make  scholars,  though  it 
may  be  desirable  and  helpful,  and  is  likely  to  impress  itself  upon 
the  habitual  beholder  with  life-long  influence.    The  college  is 
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where  the  teachers  are.  It  is  also  what  they  are.  Plato  made  the 
Academy.  And  judged  by  this  standard  Williams  has  not  been 
deficient.  From  its  beginning  it  has  had  able  instructors,  men 
of  sound  learning,  of  exemplary  character,  and  "apt  to  teach." 
Among  the  earliest  was  Jeremiah  Day,  afterwards,  and  for  so  long 
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a  time,  serving  as  the  president  of  Yale  College.  Ex-President 
Hopkins  is  just  now  completing  the  fiftieth  year  of  continuous 
instruction  in  the  college  since  he  was  called  to  be  its  head,  and 
no  name  is  higher  than  his  as  a  teacher.    With  him  have  been 
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associated  fit  and  eminent  coadjutors  in  the  various  departments 
of  instruction.  If  the  work  of  the  college  has  been  done  quietly 
and  unobtrusively,  it  has  been  done  well.  The  faculty  of  Williams 
have  not  been  ambitious  to  make  a  university  amid  the  Berkshire 
Hills,  nor  to  enter  into  a  strife  with  other  institutions  for  the  purpose 
of  swelling  the  number  of  its  students.  They  have  been  content 
to  do  the  work  of  a  simple  college,  and  to  be  judged  by  the  quality 
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rather  than  the  quantity  of  their  work.  Faithful  to  the  students 
who  might  be  led  to  seek  the  benefits  of  such  an  institution,  they 
have  sought  to  make  their  pupils  faithful  to  themselves  and  to 
their  opportunities.  In  the  working  of  the  college,  the  training 
of  character  has  been  regarded  as  of  prime  importance.  While 
sound  scholarship  has  been  insisted  upon,  —  sound  rather  than 
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showy,  —  no  scholarship  has  been  allowed  to  take  the  place  of 
character.  The  moral  element  has  ever  been  held  uppermost,  and 
the  endeavor  has  been  to  blend  it  with  all  the  studies  of  the 
assigned  curriculum.  A  truly  manly  character  has  been  the  fin- 
ished product  which  the  college  has  sought  to  give  to  the  world 
from  year  to  year  in  the  persons  of  its  graduates. 

Colleges  no  less  than  persons  have  their  peculiarities  and  special 
characteristics.    Its  very  situation  made  it  almost  certain  that  at 
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Williams  much  attention  would  be  given  to  the  natural  sciences. 
With  mountains  and  meadows  on  every  side  inviting  their  explora- 
tion, it  was  almost  a  matter  of  course  that  much  attention  should 
be  given  to  botanical  studies,  and  that  the  new  sciences  of  chemis- 
try and  geology  should  meet  a  hearty  welcome.  This  was  made 
the  more  certain  by  the  special  qualification  of  the  teachers  of 
these  sciences.    Professor  Dewey  was  distinguished  by  his  lectures 
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and  experiments  in  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry.  Professor 
Eaton  early  gave  lectures  in  mineralogy,  geology,  arfd  botany. 
He  was  a  pioneer  in  these  departments  of  science,  and  an  enthu- 
siast whose  spirit  easily  kindled  a  like  spirit  in  others.  To  pur- 
sue his  favorite  studies  he  had  forsaken  the  profession  of  law.  It 
was  his  custom  to  take  his  classes  into  the  fields  and  woods  and 
there  interrogate  Nature.  Emmons,  the  younger  Hopkins,  Ten- 
ney,  and  Chadbourne  were  teachers  of  similar  spirit.  Aided  by 
the  instruction  of  such  men  the  natural  sciences  have  been  studied 
with  a  zeal  which  has  become  traditional  at  Williams.    As  evi- 
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dence  and  result  of  this,  a  Lyceum  of  Natural  History  has  been 
established  and  maintained  for  many  years  by  the  students,  and 
has  become  a  fixed  institution.  The  Society  has  a  substantial 
brick  building  on  the  college  campus  containing  a  valuable  collec- 
tion of  specimens  in  the  various  departments  of  natural  history, 
and  a  hall  in  which  the  Society  holds  regular  meetings  for  the 
reading  of  papers  and  the  discussion  of  questions  relating  to  nat- 
ural science.  The  students  have  been  encouraged  also  to  pursue 
their  researches  at  a  distance  from  the  college,  and  various  expedi- 
tions have  been  undertaken  for  this  purpose.  The  long  summer 
vacations  have  frequently  been  profitably  spent  in  this  way.  In 
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company  with  a  professor  of  the  college,  as  their  guide  and  helper, 
the  memtfbrs  of  the  Society  have  prosecuted  their  researches 
southward  to  the  Gulf,  and  as  far  north  as  Greenland.  The  col- 
lege has  now  a  table  in  the  building  of  the  United  States  Fish 
Commission  at  Wood's  Holl,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Massachu- 
setts, where  the  students  have  the  opportunity,  every  summer,  of 
prosecuting  their  biological  studies. 
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Of  course  every  one  who  knows  anything  of  the  college  knows 
that  the  study  of  mental  and  moral  science  has  had  as  prominent 
place  as  that  of  the  natural  sciences.  It  could  not  be  otherwise 
with  such  a  man  as  Ex-President  Hopkins  in  the  chair  of  instruc- 
tion. Dr.  Hopkins  has  had,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  faculty  of 
making  these  studies,  usually  regarded  as  abstruse  and  repulsive 
to  the  majority  of  students,  both  intelligible  and  attractive.    It  has 
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been  his  conviction  that  we  may  know  and  ought  to  know  what  is 
nearest  to  us  —  ourselves  ;  that  we  are  capable  of  ascertaining  the 
laws  and  movements  of  our  own  being.  This  is  properly  the 
science  of  Man.    This,  in  his  apt,  clear  way,  he  has  taught  year 
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after  year.  He  has  sought  to  lead  the  young  men  of  his  classes  to 
look  within,  to  study  and  know  themselves.  For  text-book  he  has 
used  now  one  and  now  another.  The  book  has  been  of  secondary 
importance.    The  familiar,  free  discussions  of  the  class-room  have 
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been  the  most  effective  means  of  instruction,  and  many  are  the 
graduates  of  Williams  who  look  back  upon  their  studies  in  phi- 
losophy as  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  of  their  college 
course. 

Since  the  accession  of  President  Carter  to  his  place  at  the  head 
of  the  college,  while  attention  to  other  studies  has  not  been  les- 
sened, more  attention  has  been  given  to  the  study  of  the  modern 
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languages  and  to  our  own  native  tongue,  formerly  so  sadly 
neglected  in  most  of  our  colleges.  The  belles-lettres  studies  have 
been  given  a  larger  place  than  they  had  before.  Other  changes 
have  also  been  made  in  the  curriculum  and  in  the  arrangements 
and  management  of  the  college  calculated  to  adapt  it  in  all  respects 
to  the  wants  of  the  time,  and  the  present  condition  and  needs  of 
the  country.    The  list  of  elective  studies  has  been  increased.  For 
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some  years  the  senior  class  have  had  a  wide  liberty  of  choice  as  to 
the  studies  in  which  they  should  be  engaged.  A  similar  liberty  is 
now  given  to  the  juniors.  As  to  the  lower  classes,  the  managers 
of  the  college  are  not  disposed  to  think  that  a  boy  on  coming  to 
college  is  the  best  judge  as  to  the  studies  to  be  pursued  by  him. 
At  the  same  time  they  recognize  the  fact  that  the  average  age  of 
students  is  greater  by  several  years  than  it  was  twenty-five  or  fifty 
years  ago,  and  that  this  may  well  be  taken  into  account  and, 
coupled  with  the  effect  of  two  years  of  college  training,  may  make 
it  safe  and  even  desirable  to  throw  students  in  the  latter  half  of 
their  course  partly  upon  their  own  responsibility  as  well  as  priv- 
ilege of  choice.    They  are  not  disposed  to  regard  their  pupils  as 


boys  when  they  are  men,  or  to  use  compulsory  requisitions  when 
free  choice  will  accomplish  as  good  results. 

During  President  Carter's  incumbency  of  office,  or  in  recent 
years,  large  additions  have  been  made  also  to  what  may  be  called 
the  furniture  of  the  college.    Its  funds  have  been  sensibly  aug- 
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mented,  and  its  equipment  of  buildings  largely  increased.  A 
new  observatory  has  been  erected  to  supplement  the  uses  of  the 
old  one,  which  was  distinguished  as  being  the  first  observatory 
for  astronomical  purposes  erected  in  this  country.  The  new  one 
has  mounted  in  it  a  meridian  circle  of  the  latest  and  best  construe- 
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tion.  Other  instruments  in  both  observatories  in  the  hands  of  one 
so  eminent  as  Professor  Safford,  furnish  unusual  means  for  the 
prosecution  of  astronomical  studies.  Clark  Hall,  a  fine  new 
building,  contains  the  Wilder   Mineralogical   Cabinet  and  the 
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college  archives.  A  new  dormitory  has  been  erected  by  the 
liberality  of  the  late  Ex-Governor  Morgan,  of  New  York,  and 
during  the  present  year  a  spacious  building  of  stone  has  been 
erected  for  gymnastic  purposes.  As  new  buildings  have  been 
constructed,  old  ones  have  been  rearranged  and  better  adapted 
for  the  various  uses  of  the  college,  and  so  it  has  been  provided 
with  the  means  of  enlarging  and  improving  its  work,  and  it  is 
believed  that  few,  if  any,  of  our  colleges  are  better  equipped 
in  this  respect  than  Williams. 

With  such  natural  surroundings  as  the  students  of  Williams 
have,  such  scenery  appealing  everywhere  to  the  eye  and  soul, 
mountains  close  at  hand  to  climb,  and  sequestered  nooks  to  ex- 
plore, it  could  hardly  be  otherwise  than  that  they  should  combine 
with  their  studies  the  physical  exercise  necessary  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  health.  They  have  been  encouraged  also  by  the  college 
authorities  to  engage  in  athletic  games  among  themselves,  and  to 
participate  in  friendly  contests  with  the  students  of  other  colleges, 
and  in  these  contests  the  students  of  Williams  have  held  an 
honorable  place. 

It  would  be  wrong  perhaps  not  to  make  a  more  distinct  ref- 
erence to  the  moral  character  of  the  college.  As  has  been  seen, 
the  ethical  studies  hold  a  prominent  place  in  the  curriculum.  The 
college  has  a  distinctively  religious  character.  By  this  is  not 
meant  that  it  is  a  religious  institution.  It  was  not  founded  by 
any  religious  sect  or  denomination.  It  is  not  under  the  control 
of  any  such.  It  was  founded  as  a  school,  a  place  of  education, 
with  no  ulterior  aim.  But  its  founder,  and  those  who  executed 
his  will  and  gave  shape  to  his  design,  were  men  of  religious  char- 
acter ;  persons  who  held  moral  character  above  mere  scholarship, 
and  who  believed  that  every  scholar  should  have  a  devout  spirit. 
Their  successors  and  those  who  from  the  first  have  held  the 
position  of  instructors,  have  been  of  like  feeling.  They  have 
been  Christian  scholars  themselves,  and  have  sought  to  make 
their  pupils  such  ;  not,  however,  in  any  forced  or  unpleasant 
way.  The  chapel  has  its  place  among  the  college  buildings. 
There  the  students  assemble  every  morning  for  the  reading  of  the 
sacred  scriptures  and  for  prayer  ;  and  on  the  Sabbath  religious 
services  are  conducted  after  the  customary  manner  of  the  churches. 
Studies  in  natural  theology  and  in  the  catechism  also  form  a  part 
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of  the  college  course.  The  religious  atmosphere  which  surrounds 
the  college  is  as  genial  and  cheerful  as  the  natural  atmosphere 
which  bathes  the  hills  and  valleys  around  in  October  days.  It 
has  no  element  of  sectarianism  or  bigotry.  Free  alike  from  canty 
from  looseness  and  indifference,  the  religious  tone  of  the  college 
is  altogether  wholesome. 

Williams,  the  westernmost  of  our  New  England  colleges,  blends 
in  harmonious  combination  the  puritan  spirit  of  the  East  with 
the  progressive  spirit  of  the  West,  and  offers  to  all  who  come 
to  her  doors  an  education  based  upon  tried  principles,  and  con- 
ducted in  a  healthful  spirit.  At  his  inauguration  to  the  office 
of  its  presidency,  Dr.  Hopkins  said,  "  I  desire  and  shall  labor  that 
this  may  be  a  safe  college  ;  that  here  may  be  health,  and  cheerful 
study,  and  kind  feelings,  and  pure  morals."  No  words  perhaps 
could  better  describe  the  character  which,  under  his  wise  manage- 
ment, and  that  of  his  associates,  the  college  has  maintained. 

President  Carter's  inaugural  address  contained  an  urgent  plea 
for  a  professorship  of  the  "  History  and  Polity  of  the  Hebrew 
Theocracy,"  and  although  the  funds  for  such  a  professorship  are 
still  wanting,  the  college  stands  faithfully  by  the  old  traditions  of 
reverence  and  worship  and  sound  morality. 
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THE  HUNTING  OF  THE  STAG  OF  CENOE. 

BY  CLINTON  SCOLLARD. 

From  proud  Mycense's  lion-guarded  gate, 

Where  King  Eurystheus  reigned  in  regal  state, 

One  springtime  morn  when  every  field  was  fair 

And  song-birds  carolled  in  the  azure  air, 

A  man  of  mighty  stature  swiftly  strode, 

And  took  his  way  along  the  winding  road 

That  led  to  well-walled  Argos  and  the  sea. 

From  Lerna's  fens  a  salty  breeze  blew  free, 

And  stirred  the  locks  that  fell  his  shoulders  down 

And  wreathed  his  forehead  like  a  golden  crown. 

Upon  his  shield  —  a  sight  to  hold  men  mute  — 

Was  seen  the  head  of  the  Nemean  brute ; 

Within  one  hand  a  gnarled  club  he  bore, 

Hewn  from  an  oak  bole  in  the  forest  hoar. 

The  shafts  of  Hermes,  and  the  wondrous  bow, 

The  helm  of  Vulcan  with  its  fiery  glow, 

The  fine-wrought  peplus  fluttering  in  the  breeze, 

Proclaimed  the  hero  valiant  Hercules. 

Beside  the  torrent  Perseia  that  won 

Its  way  to  join  the  sweet  Asterion, 

Through  flowery  meads  and  field  of  greening  grain , 

The  hero's  pathway  led  him  o'er  the  plain ; 

But  ere  the  walls  of  Argos  met  his  view, 

Or  ere  he  saw  the  y£gean  shining  blue, 

He  turned,  and  toward  the  mountain  peaks  that  rose 

Along  the  far  horizon,  capped  with  snows 

Of  lands  Arcadian,  pursued  his  quest. 

And  many  days  he  fared  with  meagre  rest 

Taken  in  starlit  hours  'neath  forest  boughs, 

Where  nightly  Queen  Titania's  elves  carouse. 

By  day  he  hasted  with  unflagging  pace 

Through  woodland  depths  where  Dian's  hounds  gave  chase 

To  startled  deer,  through  fields  by  yeomen  tilled, 

Through  vineyards  whence  the  winepress  would  be  filled 

When  teeming  Autumn  with  her  purple  fine 

Had  tinged  the  grape  upon  the  yielding  vine; 

Through  olive  groves  that,  in  good  time,  would  bear 

A  bounteous  fruitage  'neath  the  pruner's  care  : 
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And  those  who  saw  him  as  he  sped  along 

Paused  'mid  their  work,  or  hushed  the  jocund  song 

To  do  him  homage.    None  in  all  the  land 

But  felt  the  blessings  that  his  potent  hand 

Had  widely  wrought ;  remote  were  they  and  few 

But  that  his  face  and  stately  presence  knew. 

Where'er  his  many  wanderings  led,  he  heard 

In  field  or  household  no  unwelcome  word ; 

Whene'er  he  came,  though  bread  and  wine  were  spent, 

He  saw  no  frown  nor  look  of  ill  content. 

At  last,  when  many  nights  the  vernal  moon 

Had  risen  and  set,  and  song-birds  presaged  June, 

One  sultry  eve  the  weary  hero  came 

To  mountain  hamlet  where  his  matchless  fame 

Had  been  on  all  men's  lips,  but  where  his  face 

Was  known  to  none  ;  and  in  the  market-place 

He  found  a  throng  with  wreaths  and  garlands  bound, 

And  one  who  blew  with  clear,  harmonious  sound 

Upon  a  hollow  reed.    Amidst  the  folk 

A  goodly  ox,  unfettered  by  the  yoke, 

Stood  gayly  decked  with  flowers  in  skilful  wise 

As  though  prepared  for  godly  sacrifice. 

When  they  beheld  the  noble-visaged  man, 

They  bade  him  join  the  festal  rites  of  Pan  ; 

For  some  at  heart  believed  that  he  might  be, 

In  mortal  guise,  a  heavenly  deity : 

And  much  they  marveled  at  his  kingly  mien, 

As  with  the  throng  he  sought  the  forest  green. 

Within  a  glade  where  drooping  birches  stirred 

Their  silvery  leaves,  and  where  the  drowsy  bird 

Sang  plaintively  a  tender  twilight  lay, 

An  altar  stood  entwined  by  tendrils  gay. 

And  soon  thereon  the  mighty  ox,  new-slain, 

Was  sprinkled  o'er  with  wine  and  barley  grain ; 

Then  one,  amid  the  sound  of  choral  song, 

The  seemly  leader  of  the  pastoral  throng, 

With  reverent  hand  brought  forth  the  sacred  fire, 

And  prayerful  knelt  and  lit  the  holy  pyre. 

Amid  the  roar  of  sacrificial  flame 

The  devotees  besought  their  God  by  name  ; 

And  while  they  worshipped,  Hercules  unheard, 
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Through  flowering,  fragrant  thickets  scarcely  stirred 

By  evening's  breezes,  softly  slipped  away, 

His  vows  fulfilled.    The  golden  orb  of  day 

Had  ceased  to  flush  the  placid  western  sky ; 

With  slowly  lengthening  shadows  night  drew  nigh, 

But  still  the  hero  with  unslackened  stride 

Went  hurrying  onward,  till  a  torrent  wide, 

Grown  fierce  with  melting  snow,  his  progress  barred ; 

And  there  beneath  the  cloudless  dome,  bright-starred, 

Upon  his  tawny  shield  he  laid  him  down, 

And  slept  till  morning  with  her  rosy  crown 

Followed  the  car  of  Phoebus  up  the  East. 

Then,  when  his  limbs  from  slumber  were  released, 

And  he  had  eaten  of  his  frugal  fare, 

He  stemmed  the  stream,  and  up  a  hillside  bare 

Of  aught  but  tangled  bush  and  hindering  briar 

Toiled  slowly  to  the  crest,  whereon  a  spire 

Of  splintered  pine  like  lonely  sentry  stood. 

Below  him  lay  a  wide-outreaching  wood, 

And  far  beyond  a  hamlet  that  he  knew, 

CEnoe  called.    Before  the  thick  night  dew 

Had  dried  from  off  the  grass  and  rustling  leaves, 

Or  shepherd  maids  from  under  well-thatched  eaves 

Had  gone  afield  to  watch  the  wandering 

Of  flocks  that  fed  beside  a  crystal  spring, 

Stout  Hercules  had  trodden  half  the  way 

That  'twixt  the  pineTtree  and  the  hamlet  lay. 

A  Titan  power,  while  yet  the  world  was  young, 

Within  the  woodland's  shady  heart  had  flung 

The  green  earth  open,  and  a  dark  ravine, 

Through  which  a  streamlet  purled  o'er  mossy-green, 

Gigantic  boulders,  formed  the  chosen  lair 

For  ravening  beasts  that  through  the  forest  fare. 

At  night  or  morn  the  deer  were  wont  to  seek 

The  freshening  nectar  of  the  crystal  creek  ; 

At  night  or  morn  the  pard,  with  stealthy  tread, 

Crept  softly  out  upon  the  boughs  o'erhead  ; 

A  wanderer  from  rocky  realms  remote, 

Here  laved  the  mountain  bear  his  shaggy  coat ; 

And  birds,  bright- mirrored  on  the  sedgy  brink 

Of  darkling  pools,  here  paused  to  plume  and  drink. 
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Where  o'er  the  granite  ledge  the  noisy  stream 
Came  tossing  down  athwart  the  slanting  gleam 
Of  morning  sunrays,  Hercules  reclined 
Beneath  a  tangled  growth  of  vines  that  twined 
Around  o'erhanging  saplings,  oak  and  elm. 
Upon  the  ground  was  cast  his  weighty  helm, 
Likewise  his  shield  and  shafts,  his  club  and  bow. 
Breathless  he  listened  with  his  ear  bent  low 
Upon  the  earth.    The  moments  sped  ;  around 
The  honey-hoarding  bees'  unceasing  sound, 
The  crested  jay's  complaining,  shrilly  call, 
Were  intermingled  with  the  water's  fall. 
But  soon  upon  his  keen,  detecting  ear 
There  fell  a  noise  which  told  that  hocf  of  deer 
•  Was  lightly  rustling  through  the  reeds  and  grass. 
With  eye  alert  he  scanned  the  narrow  pass 
Beside  the  stream,  and,  in  a  moment  more, 
Beheld  a  stag  upon  the  shelving  shore 
Whose  hoofs  seemed  brazen,  and  whose  horns  outshone 
With  gold  like  that  which  binds  the  slender  zone 
Of  fair  Aurora,  daughter  of  the  Dawn. 
Deep  eyes  more  tender  had  no  timid  fawn ; 
Of  perfect  form  was  every  graceful  limb ; 
The  tapering  flank  symmetrical  and  slim, 
The  head  erect,  the  nostril  fine  of  curve, 
The  shapely  shoulders  flawless,  and  the  swerve 
Of  stately  neck  a  marvel  to  behold. 
This  was  the  stag  a  woodland  nymph  of  old 
To  swift  Diana  gave,  remembering  she 
Had  been  her  friend  in  dire  extremity. 
This  stag  it  was  that  brave  Mycenae's  king 
Had  bidden  valiant  Hercules  to  bring 
Alive  unto  his  court.    And  now  so  fair 
The  creature  stood  before  him,  unaware 
A  foe  lurked  near,  that  he  at  heart  was  fain 
To  capture  it  without  the  piercing  pain 
The  wounding  dart  might  give  ;  and  so  aside 
He  cast  his  princely  peplus,  purple-dyed, 
And  softly  crept  from  'neath  the  viny  roof. 
But  lo  !  the  stag  with  smite  of  startled  hoof 
On  yielding  ground,  and  toss  of  antlers  high, 
Flashing  a  look  from  out  his  frightened  eye, 
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With  agile  bound  sprang  knee-deep  in  the  stream, 
A  moment  paused  as  in  a  trance  or  dream ; 
Then,  casting  back  a  calmly  questioning  look, 
Regained  the  bank  above  the  brawling  brook, 
And  ere  the  hero  seized  his  barbed  dart, 
Had  disappeared  within  the  forest's  heart. 

Twelve  weary  months  had  slowly  dragged  away 

Since  Hercules,  upon  that  fateful  day, 

Within  Arcadian  wilds  had  sought  in  vain 

To  snare  the  sacred  stag ;  through  sun  and  rain, 

Through  wintry  cold  and  winds  that  tossed  and  whirled 

The  falling  leaf,  through  drifting  snows  that  pearled 

Arcadian  slopes,  untiring  in  pursuit, 

He  held  a  lonely  chase  that  bore  no  fruit ; 

If  he  at  morn  descried  the  stag  afar, 

At  night  it  vanished  like  a  falling  star ; 

And  though  his  subtlest  woodcraft  he  had  tried, 

The  brazen  hoof  his  cunning  still  defied. 

Oft  did  the  harvesters  and  husbandmen 

Behold  him  ranging  through  an  Argive  glen, 

And  oft  the  wandering  shepherd  saw  him  rest 

On  some  Arcadian  upland's  bosky  crest. 

In  rapid  flight  the  hunted  stag  had  come 
From  craggy  heights  of  Artemesium 
To  placid  Lad  on 's  fruitful  vale,  and  there 
Had  sought  a  refuge  in  a  cavern  ne'er 
Beheld  by  mortal  man.    Remote  it  stood  • 
Within  the  precincts  of  a  pathless  wood 
To  Dian  sacred.    Round  its  entrance  grew 
A  tangled  copse,  and  one  gigantic  yew 
Towered  at  its  mouth.    The  river  ran  near  by, 
And  on  its  bank  was  heard  the  bittern's  cry, 
For  May  had  come  again. 

One  morn  by  chance, 
Just  as  the  sun  had  flung  its  earliest  lance 
O'er  towering  treetops,  Hercules  drew  near 
The  spot  where  every  dawn  the  brass-hoofed  deer 
From  out  the  grot  came  softly  slipping  down 
To  drink  and  lave  its  limbs  of  glossy  brown. 
Day  after  day  the  mighty  man  had  sought 
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In  vain  the  stag's  retreat ;  his  mind  was  fraught 

With  gathering  fear  lest  he  should  find  no  trace 

Of  royal  covert  in  that  wildwood  place. 

Erelong  a  sound  that  smote  his  eager  ear 

Gave  swift  assurance  that  his  prize  was  near. 

With  cautious  hand  a  skimmering  dart  he  drew, 

And  eager,  peered  the  tremulous  leafage  through ; 

The  pattering  footfalls  near  and  nearer  came, 

A  moment  paused,  —  then,  like  a  flash  of  flame, 

The  stag  in  splendor  dawned  upon  his  sight, 

And  sniffed  the  crystal  air  with  keen  delight. 

Upon  the  morning  breeze  the  piercing  twang 

Of  taut-drawn  bowstring  ominously  rang, 

While  with  a  moan  the  noble  creature  sank 

In  pain  and  terror  on  the  reedy  bank. 

Beneath  a  haughty  hemlock's  spicy  shade 

The  hero  stanched  the  wound  his  shaft  had  made  ; 

With  leathern  thong  the  stag's  slight  limbs  he  bound, 

And  striding  swiftly  o'er  the  ferny  ground, 

His  precious  burden  on  his  shoulders  wide, 

Toward  fair  Mycenae  with  her  walls  of  pride 

He  hurried  on  from  lisping  Ladon's  shore, 

Elate  to  feel  his  arduous  task  was  o'er. 

Before  his  steps  the  joyful  tidings  flew, 

And  when  anigh  the  city's  gates  he  drew, 

A  band  of  stately  elders  bade  him  hail ; 

Then  came  a  troop  of  youths  in  garments  pale, 

Upon  their  lips  a  merry  hunting  lay ; 

And  following  close  a  group  of  maidens  gay, 

With  twining  flowers,  freshed  plucked,  and  emerald  sprays. 

And  all  the  concourse  wished  him  length  of  days, 

O'erjoyed  to  see,  with  horns  of  glittering  gold, 

The  living  stag  within  the  hero's  hold. 

Nor  here  nor  there  the  happy  hunter  stayed 

His  rapid  steps,  but  while  the  people  made 

Great  clamor  in  his  honor  from  the  wall, 

Sought  out  the  king  within  the  royal  hall ; 

And  there,  'mid  cries  that  echoed  from  the  street, 

He  laid  his  trophy  at  the  monarch's  feet. 
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WEBSTER'S  VINDICATION. 

BY  HON.   STEPHEN    M.  ALLEN. 

The  first  great  National  success  of  the  Whig  party  was  in  the 
election  of  their  candidates  for  President  and  Vice-President  in 
1840,  William  Henry  Harrison,  of  Ohio,  and  John  Tyler,  of  Vir- 
ginia, being  the  successful  nominees.  The  previous  influence  of 
the  party  in  many  States  of  the  Union,  their  ability  to  carry  out 
great  local  measures  in  their  respective  locations,  and  their  party 
power  in  Congress,  but  made  the  political  contest  which  was  long 
and  bitter,  the  more  active  and  important.  Party  strife  ran  to  the 
highest  pitch  throughout  the  whole  country,  and  Mr.  Webster, 
who  was  the  acknowledged  head  in  the  North,  and  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal originators  of  the  National  Whig  organization  in  the  United 
States,  was  looked  up  to  as  a  most  important  personage  in  the  con- 
test, and  his  influence  was  deeply  felt  and  appreciated.  General 
Harrison  early  selected  Mr.  Webster  for  one  of  his  Cabinet,  and 
offered  him  the  choice  between  the  Treasury  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Mr.  Webster  chose  the  latter,  and  during  the  short  month 
of  General  Harrison's  life,  laid  out  the  ground  plan  of  that  impor- 
tant work  which  kept  him  so  busily  employed  for  the  next  two 
years,  and  which  under  no  circumstances  during  the  contest 
between  Mr.  Tyler,  the  succeeding  President,  and  the  Whig  party, 
did  he  feel  willing  to  leave  to  the  chances  of  a  settlement  by  a 
successor  less  familiar  and  perhaps  less  skilled  in  National  affairs 
with  foreign  governments  than  himself.  Although  Mr.  Webster 
was  generally  sustained  by  the  party  friends  in  Congress,  and  in 
part  by  the  whole  country,  the  shortsighted,  less  skilful,  and  more 
selfish  of  Whig  partisans  denounced  him  in  unmeasured  terms 
through  the  press  and  upon  the  stump,  for  not  forsaking  his  post 
and  leaving  the  President  with  the  rest  of  the  Cabinet.  It  was 
here,  at  the  great  pivotal  turn  of  the  Whig  party,  so  far  as  Mr. 
Webster  was  concerned,  and  not  at  a  later  period,  while  in  the 
Senate  where  he  delivered  his  seventh  of  March  speech,  or  in  the 
Cabinet  of  President  Fillmore,  that  the  great  coalition  of  radical 
partisans  was  made  against  him.  The  most  bitter  denunciations 
were  launched  by  this  premeditated  alliance  of  selfish  politicians, 
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who,  not  having  been  able  to  bit,  bridle,  and  drive  Mr.  Webster, 
were  determined  to  rule  or  ruin,  through  his  political  disfranchise- 
ment, from  the  great  party  he  was  virtually  the  father  of.  All 
this,  too,  by  false  pretence ;  for  a  cool  review  of  Mr.  Webster's 
course  has  satisfied  the  country  that  the  great  depth  of  motive, 
prescience  of  danger  to  the  Union,  and  in  fact,  purpose  of  that 
speech,  was,  in  the  highest  sense,  proper  and  patriotic,  and  in  no 


DANIEL  WEBSTER.1 


way  at  variance  with  the  interpretation  of  either  the  old  or  new 
Constitution  as  now  understood.  The  occasion  was  seized  upon, 
having  failed  in  their  first  effort  to  denounce  and  defame  him,  in 
the  hope  of  thus  building  up  an  influence  with  some  candidate  for 

1  The  above  portrait  of  Daniel  Webster  is  taken  from  a  book  just  issued  by  the  Fowler 
&  Wells  Co.,  New  York,  entitled,  "A  Natural  System  of  Elocution  and  Oratory,"  founded 
upon  analysis  of  the  Human  Constitution.  By  Thomas  A.  Hyde  and  William  Hyde. 
Among  other  valuable  subjects  which  this  book  contains  is  a  description  and  analysis  of 
Webster  oratory. 
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President,  whom  they  could  control  for  their  own  selfish  purposes. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  some  of  Mr.  Webster's  friends,  or,  at 
least,  those  who  claimed  to  be  such,  took  occasion  to  forsake  him 
at  that  time.  He,  however,  went  into  the  Cabinet  of  President 
Fillmore  after  the  death  of  General  Taylor,  where  he  remained 
until  his  death.  The  bill  pending  before  Congress  when  he  left 
it,  was  altered  after  Mr.  Webster's  speech,  and  he  stated  to  his 
friends  that  he  should  have  proposed  amendments  to  it  on  its 
final  passage,  if  he  had  been  in  the  Senate.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  he  prepared  the  following  paper,  which  I  have  always  desig- 
nated as  "  Webster's  Vindication."  This  document,  as  shown  by 
the  endorsement,  in  the  handwriting  of  Colonel  Fletcher  Webster, 
was  proposed  to  the  Cabinet  by  Mr.  Webster,  in  October,  1850, 
who  intended  it  as  a  mandate  to  the  United  States  officials  in  all 
the  States,  but  it  was  rejected  by  President  Fillmore,  who  did  not 
wish  thus  to  be  committed.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  document  itself.  It  was  found  in  looking  over  Mr. 
Webster's  papers  before  the  Webster  mansion  was  burned,  and 
was  presented  to  the  writer  by  Mrs.  Fletcher  Webster,  some  years 
before  it  was  made  public,  at  the  Webster  Centennial  Celebration 
at  Marshfield  in  1882,  where  it  was  first  read  in  the  presence  of 
President  Arthur,  who  was  at  the  meeting.  It  speaks  strongly  for 
itself,  and  is  all  that  will  be  needed,  at  this  late  day,  to  convince 
every  dispassionate  lover  of  justice  and  truth,  of  Webster's  sin- 
cerity and  singleheartedness  of  motive,  and  his  unswerving  loyalty 
to  the  Constitution  and  the  Union. 


"proposed 

"cabinet  circular  of  daniel  webster,  october,  185o. 

"  The  open  manner  in  which  disunion,  secession,  or  a  separation  of  the 
States,  is  suggested  and  recommended  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  natu- 
rally calls  on  those  to  whom  are  confided  the  power  and  trust  of  maintaining 
the  Constitution,  and  seeing  that  the  laws  of  the  United  States  be  faithfully 
executed,  to  reflect  upon  the  duties  which  events  not  yet  indeed  probable, 
but  possible,  may  require  them  to  perform.  In  the  Northern  and  Eastern 
States,  these  sentiments  of  disunion  are  espoused  principally  by  persons  of 
heated  imaginations,  assembling  together  and  passing  resolutions  of  such 
wild  and  violent  character  as  to  render  them  nearly  harmless.    It  is  not  so 
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in  other  parts  of  the  country.  There  are  States  in  the  South  in  which 
secession  and  dismemberment  are  proposed  or  recommended  by  persons  of 
character  and  influence,  filling  stations  of  high  public  trust,  and,  it  is  painful 
to  add,  in  some  instances,  not  unconnected  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  itself.  Legislatures  of  some  of  the  States  have  directed  the 
government  of  those  States  to  reassemble  them  in  the  contingency  of  the 
passage  of  certain  laws  by  Congress.  While  these  occurrences  do  not  con- 
stitute an  exigency  calling  for  any  positive  proceeding  either  by  the  Execu- 
tive Government  of  the  United  States  or  by  Congress,  yet  they  justly  awaken 
attention,  and  admonish  those  in  whose  hands  the  administration  of  the 
government  is  placed,  not  to  be  found  either  unadvised,  surprised,  or  unpre- 
pared, should  a  crisis  arrive.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is 
founded  on  the  idea  of  a  division  of  power  between  the  general  government 
and  the  respective  State  governments ;  and  this  division  is  marked  out  and 
defined  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  with  as  much  distinctness 
and  accuracy  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  the  imperfection  of  language 
will  admit.  The  powers  of  Congress  are  specifically  enumerated,  and  all 
other  powers  necessary  to  carry  these  specified  powers  into  effect  are  also 
expressly  granted.  The  Constitution  was  adopted  by  the  people  in  the 
several  States,  acting  through  the  agency  of  conventions  chosen  by  them- 
selves ;  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  proceed- 
ing, but  to  regulate  the  time  and  manner  in  which  these  conventions  thus 
chosen  by  the  people,  the  true  source  of  all  power,  should  assemble.  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  purports  to  be  a  perpetual  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  it  contains  no  limits  for  its  duration,  and  suggests  no  means  and  no 
form  of  proceeding  by  which  it  can  be  dissolved,  or  its  obligations  dispensed 
with  ;  it  requires  the  personal  allegiance  of  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  demands  a  solemn  oath  for  its  support  from  every  man  employed 
in  any  public  trust,  whether  under  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  State  government.  This  obligation  and  this  oath  are  enjoined  in  broad 
and  general  terms  without  qualification  or  modification,  and'  with  reference 
to  no  supposed  possible  change  of  circumstances  or  events. 

"  No  man  can  sit  in  a  State  Legislature,  or  on  the  bench  of  a  State  court, 
or  execute  the  process  of  such  court,  or  hold  a  commission  in  the  militia,  or 
fill  any  other  office  in  a  State  government,  without  having  first  taken  and 
subscribed  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  With- 
out looking,  therefore,  to  what  might  be  the  result  of  forcible  revolution, 
since  such  cases  can,  of  course,  be  governed  by  no  previously  established 
rule,  it  is  certainly  the  manifest  duty  of  all  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  in  its  several  branches  and  departments  to 
uphold  and  maintain  that  government  to  the  full  extent  of  its  constitutional 
power  and  authority,  to  enact  all  laws  necessary  to  that  end,  and  to  take 
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care  that  those  laws  be  executed  by  all  the  means  created  and  conferred  by 
the  Constitution  itself.  We  are  to  look  to  but  one  future,  and  that  a  future 
in  which  the  Constitution  of  the  country  shall  stand  as  it  now  stands  ;  laws 
passed  in  conformity  to  it  to  be  executed  as  they  have  hitherto  been  exe- 
cuted, and  the  public  peace  maintained  as  it  has  hitherto  been  maintained. 
Whatsoever  of  the  future  may  be  supposed  to  lie  out  of  this  line,  is  not  so 
much  a  thing  to  be  expected,  as  a  thing  to  be  feared  and  dreaded,  and  to 
be  guarded  against  by  the  firmest  resolution  and  the  utmost  vigilance  of  all 
who  are  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  public  affairs ;  no  alternative  can  be 
presented  which  is  to  authorize  them  to  depart  from  the  course  which  they 
have  sworn  to  pursue.  In  conferring  the  necessary  powers  on  the  general 
government,  it  was  foreseen  that  questions  as  to  the  just  extent  of  those 
powers  might  occur,  and  that  cases  of  conflict  between  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  the  laws  of  individual  States  might  arise.  It  was  of 
indispensable  necessity,  therefore,  that  the  manner  in  which  such  questions 
should  be  settled,  and  the  tribunal  which  should  have  the  ultimate  authority 
to  decide  them,  should  be  established  and  fixed  by  the  Constitution  itself: 
and  this  has  been  clearly  and  amply  done.  By  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  that  instrument  itself,  all  acts  of  Congress  passed  in  con- 
formity to  it,  and  public  treaties,  constitute  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and 
are  to  be  of  controlling  force  and  effect,  anything  in  any  State  constitution 
or  State  law  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding ;  and  the  judges  in  every  State, 
as  well  as  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  are  expressly  bound  thereby. 
The  supreme  rule,  then,  is  plainly  and  clearly  declared  and  established  :  it 
is  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  laws  of  Congress  passed  in  pur- 
suance thereof,  and  treaties  made  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States. 
And  here  the  great  and  turning  question  arises,  Who  in  the  last  resort  is  to 
construe  and  interpret  this  supreme  law  ?  If  it  be  alleged,  for  example,  that 
a  particular  act  of  a  State  Legislature  is  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  therefore  void,  what  tribunal  has  authority  finally  to 
determine  this  important  question  ?  It  is  evident  that  if  this  power  had  not 
been  vested  in  the  tribunals  of  the  United  States,  the  government  would  have 
wanted  the  means  of  its  own  preservation ;  all  its  granted  powers  would 
have  depended  upon  the  variable  and  uncertain  decisions  of  State  courts. 

"  It  is  a  well-established  maxim  in  political  organization,  that  the  judicial 
power  must  be  made  co-extensive  with  the  constitutional  and  legislative 
power ;  otherwise  there  can  be  no  adequate  provision  for  the  interpretation 
and  execution  of  the  laws.  In  conformity  with  this  plain  and  necessary 
principle,  the  Constitution  declares  that  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  treaties,  no  matter  in  what  court  such 
a  case  arises.    Whenever  and  wherever  such  a  case  comes  up,  the  judicial 
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power  of  the  United  States  extends  to  it,  and  attaches  upon  it ;  and  if  it 
arise  in  any  State  court,  the  acts  of  Congress  have  made  provision  for  its 
tra  isfer  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  there  to  be  finally  heard 
and  adjudged.  This  proceeding  is  well  known  to  the  profession,  and  need 
not  now  be  particularly  stated  or  rehearsed.  Finally,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  by  the  Constitution  made  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
and  navy,  and  of  the  militia  when  called  into  the  actual  service  of  the 
United  States  ;  and  all  these  military  means  are  put  under  his  control  in 
order  that  he  may  be  able  to  see  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States,  therefore,  though  a  government  of  limited 
powers,  is  complete  in  itself,  and,  to  the  extent  of  those  powers,  possesses 
all  the  faculties  for  legislation,  interpretation  and  execution  of  the  laws,  and 
nothing  is  necessary  but  fidelity  in  all  those  who  are  elected  by  the  people 
to  hold  office  in  its  various  departments  to  cause  it  to  be  upheld,  maintained, 
and  efficiently  administered.  . 

"  The  Constitution  assigns  particular  classes  of  causes  to  the  original 
jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  other  courts  are  to  exercise  such 
powers  and  duties  as  are  or  may  be  prescribed  by  Congress.  Congress  has 
not  as  yet  found  it  necessary  or  expedient  to  confer  on  the  circuit  or  other 
inferior  courts  all  the  jurisdiction  created  or  authorized  by  the  Constitution ; 
thus  there  are  many  cases  in  which  a  summary  jurisdiction  usually  belonging 
to  courts,  such  as  that  of  mandamus  and  injunction,  are  not  provided  for  by 
general  law,  but  some  such  cases  are  provided  for.  Thus  by  the  act  of 
March  2,  1833,  it  is  declared  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Circuit  Courts  of 
the  United  States  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  or  equity  arising  under  the 
revenue  laws  of  the  United  States ;  and  if  any  person  be  injured  in  his 
person  or  property  on  account  of  any  act  by  him  done  under  any  revenue 
law  of  the  United  States,  he  may  bring  suit  immediately  in  the  Circuit  Court 
of  the  United  States ;  and  if  he  be  sued  in  any  State  court  for  such  act,  he 
may  cause  such  suit  to  be  immediately  removed  into  the  Circuit  Court  of 
the  United  States  ;  and  if  the  State  court  refuse  a  copy  of  its  record,  that 
record  may  be  supplied  by  affidavit ;  and  if  the  defendant  be  under  arrest, 
or  in  custody,  he  is  to  be  brought  by  habeas  corpus  before  the  Circuit  Court 
of  the  United  States.  Under  the  first  part  of  these  provisions,  writs  of  man- 
damus and  injunction  may  be  issued,  and  all  other  writs  and  processes 
suitable  to  the  case ;  and  any  judge  of  any  court  of  the  United  States  is 
authorized  to  grant  writs  of  habeas  corpus  in  all  cases  of  prisoners  committed 
or  confined  for  any  act  done  in  pursuance  of  a  law  of  the  United  States,  or 
of  any  order,  process  or  decree  of  any  court  of  the  United  States.  These 
provisions  are  all  found  in  the  permanent  sections  of  the  act  of  Congress 
already  referred  to.  The  importance  and  efficiency  of  these  provisions,  if 
events  were  to  arise  in  which  obstruction  to  the  collection  of  revenue  should 
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be  attempted  or  threatened,  are  too  obvious  to  require  comment.  The 
several  district  attorneys  of  the  United  States  will  take  especial  care  to 
inform  themselves  of  these  enactments  of  law,  and  be  prepared  to  cause 
them  to  be  enforced  in  the  first  and  in  every  case  which  may  arise,  justly 
calling  for  their  application. 

"  Declarations  merely  theoretical,  or  resolutions  only  declaratory  of  opin- 
ions, from  however  high  authority  emanating,  cannot  properly  be  made  the 
subject  of  legal  or  judicial  proceedings.  They  may  be  very  intemperate, 
they  may  be  very  exceptional,  they  may  be  very  unconstitutional ;  but  until 
something  shall  be  actually  done  or  attempted,  hindering  or  obstructing  the 
execution  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  injuring  those  employed  in 
their  execution,  the  officers  of  the  government  will  remain  vigilant  indeed, 
and  prepared  for  events,  but  without  any  positive  exercise  of  authority.  It 
is  most  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  returning  good  sense  of  the  people 
in  all  the  States,  and  an  increase  of  harmony  and  brotherly  good  will  every- 
where, may  prevent  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  the  exercise  of  legal 
authority ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  good  citizens  will  be  much  more 
inclined  to  reflect  on  the  value  of  the  Union  and  the  benefits  which  it  has 
conferred  upon  all,  than  to  speculate  upon  impracticable  means  for  its  sev- 
erance or  dissolution.  No  State  legislation,  it  is  evident,  is  competent  to 
declare  such  severance  or  dissolution  —  the  people  of  no  State  have  clothed 
their  Legislature  with  any  such  authority  ;  any  act  therefore  proclaiming  such 
severance  by  a  Legislature,  would  be  merely  null  and  void  as  altogether 
exceeding  its  constitutional  powers.  No  State  was  brought  into  the  Union 
by  the  Legislature  thereof,  and  no  State  can  be  put  out  of  the  Union  by  the 
Legislature  thereof.  Doubtless  it  is  to  be  admitted  that  revolution,  forcible 
revolution,  may  produce  dismemberment  more  or  less  extensive ;  but  there 
is  no  power  on  earth  competent,  by  any  peaceable  or  recognized  manner  of 
proceeding,  to  discharge  the  consciences  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
from  the  duty  of  supporting  the  Constitution.  The  government  may  be 
overthrown,  or  the  Union  broken  into  fragments  by  force  of  arms  or  force 
of  numbers,  but  neither  can  be  done  by  any  prescribed  form  or  peaceable 
existing  authority." 
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HAWTHORNE'S  LAST  SKETCH. 

BY  PHILIP  R.  AMMIDON. 

Ix  the  list  of  contributors  to  the  old  "New  England  Magazine," 
—  of  which  this  is  in  a  manner  the  legitimate  successor,  —  among 
other  names  afterward  famous  is  that  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
then  an  obscure  writer  for  various  periodicals,  and  the  ill-paid 
author  cf  those  juvenile  histories  that  gave  Mr.  S.  G.  Goodrich 
("  Peter  Parley")  a  literary  reputation  he  scarcely  earned. 

The  writer  has  a  copy  of  this  respectable  and  for  a  time  popular 
monthly,  with  which  he  would  be  reluctant  to  part.  It  contains, 
for  the  first  time  printed,  "The  White  Old  Maid,"  one  of  the 
weirdest  and  most  fascinating  of  the  "Twice-Told  Tales." 

My  present  object  is  to  invite  the  notice  of  readers  of  the  "New 
England  Magazine  "  of  our  day  to  the  last  completed  work  from 
the  hand  of  that  man  of  marvellous  genius, 

"  Which  at  its  topmost  speed  let  fall  the  pen, 
And  left  the  tale  half  told.'1 

I  remember  with  what  concern  I  once  heard  a  resident  of  Con- 
cord, a  man  not  unknown  in  the  world  of  letters,  speak  of  certain 
evils  likely  to  result  from  "  Hawthorne's  fall." 

This,  to  me,  conveyed  only  the  idea  of  physical  disaster,  and  it 
was  with  a  sentiment  of  relief,  commensurate  with  the  contempt 
inspired  by  such  an  explanation,  that  I  was  given  to  understand 
that  it  was  the  great  author's  unselfish  effort  in  behalf  of  his  old 
college  comrade  and  life-long  friend,  that  was  supposed  to  imply  a 
state  of  moral  declension  fitly  indicated  by  the  sinister  word. 

It  was  thus  that  men  and  women,  full  of  the  cheap  patriotism 
of  the  time,  and  puffed  up  with  a  sort  of  loyal  egotism  that 
blinded  them  to  the  possibilities  of  honest  purpose  in  any  whose 
views  on  politics  and  public  affairs  varied  never  so  slightly  from 
their  accepted  standard  of  right,  ventured  to  condemn  what  they 
were  constitutionally  incapable  of  judging  with  either  coolness  or 
fair  appreciation. 

The  "  Life  of  Franklin  Pierce  "  is  by  no  means  a  great  book, 
and  neither  the  subject  nor  its  treatment  entitles  it  to  a  place 
among  the  immortal  works  that  preceded  and  followed  it ;  but  to 
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those  of  us  who  knew  and  loved  the  writer,  and  to  those  who 
through  his  books  got  some  glimpses  of  the  singular  purity  of  his 
moral  nature,  a  quality  of  friendship  that  excludes  the  idea  of 
selfish  interest  seems  its  author's  only  and  sufficient  motive. 

When  the  storm  of  civil  war  broke  upon  us,  these  worthy  critics 
flung  themselves  with  tongue,  or  pen,  or  sword  —  chiefly  with 
tongue  —  into  the  good  cause,  and  were  scandalized  at  the  vision 
of  one  who  would  fain  have  dreamed  while  they,  after  their  various 
methods,  were  fighting ;  of  a  poet  so  far  aloft  in  the  regions  of 
ideal  fancy  that  the  confused  voices  of  battle  well-nigh  failed  to 
reach  him.    And  yet,  in  the  words  of  one  of  their  own  writers, 

"  There  was  but  one  man  living  whom  the  country  could  so  ill  afford  to 
lose  as  this  strange,  wayward,  fitful,  unreasonable  poet  and  dreamer,  who 
sneered  at  the  war,  and  at  the  great  nation  that  waged  it,  with  the  petti sh- 
ness  of  a  spoiled  child." 

But  the  charge  that  Hawthorne  sneered  at  the  righteous  war, 
or,  far  worse,  at  his  country,  is  full  of  an  injustice  which  seems 
more  bitter  because  it  comes  from  one  whose  hearty  admiration 
of  the  Author  should  have  lifted  him  to  a  clearer  appreciation 
of  the  Man  in  his  purity  and  lofty  patriotism. 

The  writer  concludes  the  article  from  which  I  have  quoted, 
and  which,  in  keen  analysis  and  generous,  literary  judgment,  is 
rarely  equalled  by  any  of  Hawthorne's  reviewers,  with  these  and 
like  ill-considered  words :  — 

"Wherever  he  turned  his  weary  steps,  there  stood  in  his  path  the 
genius  of  the  time,  not  beautiful,  not  romantic,  to  his  eyes ;  not  even 
grand  —  but  stern  enough  and  in  grim  earnest,  demanding  of  him  what 
he  could  not  give,  —  the  heart  and  voice  of  an  American  citizen  in  the 
hour  of  America's  danger." 

The  writer  forgot,  or,  blinded  by  strong  feeling,  failed  to  per- 
ceive, that  the  silence  which,  with  him  as  with  hundreds  of  good 
and  earnest  men,  would  indeed  have  indicated  a  fatal  lack  of 
patriotic  emotion,  was  in  the  case  of  Hawthorne  only  the  inevi- 
table shrinking  of  a  rare  and  sensitive  spirit  from  contact  with 
the  awful  realities  of  conflict. 

When  the  "  Artist  of  the  Beautiful  "  descended  from  the  serene 
atmosphere,  where  his  lofty  spiritual  nature  had  its  true  home 
and  highest  sphere  of  action,  and  devoted  his  delicate  gifts  to 
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the  useful  mysteries  of  watch-making,  the  result,  while  eminently 
satisfactory  to  his  old  employer  and  well-wisher,  the  jeweller, 
and  doubtless  of  blessed  effect  on  the  poor  artist's  purse,  was 
disastrous  in  loss  to  the  world  of  thought,  and  in  its  influence 
on  his  better  and  real  self. 

A  writer  of  tenderer  sympathies  and  nicer  discrimination,  takes 
a  more  kindly  and  a  wiser  view  :  — 

"  About  the  whole  question  of  the  war,  Hawthorne's  mind  was,  I  think, 
always  hovering  between  two  views.  He  sympathized  with  it  in  principle  j 
but  its  inevitable  accessories  —  the  bloodshed,  the  bustle,  and  above  all, 
perhaps,  the  bunkum  which  accompanied  it  —  were  to  him  absolutely 
hateful.  ...  To  any  one  who  knew  the  man,  the  mere  fact  that  Hawthorne 
should  have  been  able  to  make  up  his  mind  to  the  righteousness  and 
expediency  of  the  war  at  all,  is  evidence  of  the  strength  of  that  popular 
passion  which  drove  the  North  and  South  into  conflict." 

But  it  was  not  Hawthorne's  silence  that  provoked  to  fiercest 
expression  the  safe  zeal  of  certain  literary  loyalists.  This  last 
sketch  from  that  pen,  the  secret  of  whose  magic  was  never  com- 
municated, and  which,  precious  in  itself,  is  invaluable  because 
the  last,  was  published  in  the  summer  of  1862  —  less  than  two 
years  before  its  author's  death.  Its  title,  "  Chiefly  about  War 
Matters,"  suggests  its  character.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  series  of  pic- 
tures of  scenes  in  and  about  Washington  at  this  stage  of  the 
great  contest. 

The  present  writer  attempts  nothing  here  like  a  review  of  this 
remarkable  essay,  entirely  worthy  as  it  was  of  its  subject  and  its 
author's  genius  ;  it  is  simply  my  purpose  to  call  the  reader's  at- 
tention to  a  production,  which,  more  than  anything  else  in  Haw- 
thorne's writings,  has  kindled  the  hostile  criticism  of  shallow  and 
uncongenial  minds. 

So  quaintly  characteristic  is  its  commencement  that  I  am 
tempted  to  give  its  opening  paragraphs  in  full :  — 

"There  is  no  remoteness  of  life  and  thought,  no  hermetically  sealed 
seclusion,  except,  possibly,  that  of  the  grave,  into  which  the  disturbing 
influences  of  this  war  do  not  penetrate.  Of  course,  the  general  heart- 
quake  of  the  country  long  ago  knocked  at  my  cottage-door,  and  compelled 
me,  reluctantly,  to  suspend  the  contemplation  of  certain  fantasies  to  which, 
according  to  my  harmless  custom,  I  was  endeavoring  to  give  a  sufficiently 
lifelike  aspect  to  admit  of  their  figuring  in  a  romance.    As  I  make  no  pre- 
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tensions  to  statecraft  or  soldiership,  and  could  promote  the  common  weal 
neither  by  valor  nor  counsel,  it  seemed  at  first  a  pity  that  I  should  be 
debarred  from  such  unsubstantial  business  as  I  had  contrived  for  myself, 
since  nothing  more  genuine  was  to  be  substituted  for  it. 

"  But  I  magnanimously  considered  that  there  is  a  kind  of  treason  in 
inoculating  one's  self  from  the  universal  fear  and  sorrow,  and  thinking 
one's  idle  thoughts  in  the  dread  time  of  civil  war ;  and  could  a  man  be  so 
cold  and  hard-hearted,  he  would  better  deserve  to  be  sent  to  Fort  Warren 
than  many  who  have  found  their  way  thither  on  the  score  of  violent  but 
misdirected  sympathies. 

"  I  remember  the  touching  rebuke  administered  by  King  Charles  to  that 
rural  squire,  the  echo  of  whose  hunting-horn  came  to  the  poor  monarch's 
ear  on  the  morning  before  a  battle,  where  the  sovereignty  and  constitution 
of  England  were  at  stake.  So  I  gave  myself  up  to  reading  newspapers, 
and  listening  to  the  click  of  the  telegraph,  like  other  people,  until  after  a 
great  many  months  of  such  pastime,  it  grew  so  abominably  irksome  that  I 
determined  to  look  a  little  more  closely  at  matters  with  my  own  eyes." 

It  was  in  the  early  days  of  March  that  Hawthorne,  in  company 
with  his  friend  and  publisher,  Wm.  D.  Ticknor,  left  Boston  on  a 
visit  to  Washington  and  the  seat  of  war,  then  in  its  immediate 
vicinity. 

The  sketches  of  natural  scenery  are  touched  with  the  same 
pencil  that  gave  us  the  charming  picture  of  daily  life  at  the  Old 
Manse. 

It  was  in  New  York  that  the  travellers  had  the  first  clear  inti- 
mation of  the  unnatural  order  of  things  consequent  on  a  state  of 
civil  war.  Here  they  found  a  rather  prominent  display  of  military 
goods  at  the  shop  windows  —  such  as  swords,  with  gilded  scab- 
bards and  trappings,  epaulettes,  carbines,  revolvers,  and  sometimes 
a  great  iron  cannon  at  the  edge  of  the  pavement,  as  if  Mars  had 
dropped  one  of  his  pocket-pistols  there  while  hurrying  to  the  field. 

As  railway  companions,  they  had  now  and  then  a  volunteer  in 
his  French-gray  great  coat,  returning  from  furlough,  or  a  new-made 
officer  travelling  to  join  his  regiment  in  his  new-made  uniform, 
which  was  perhaps  all  of  the  military  character  that  he  Had  about 
him;  but  proud  of  his  eagle  buttons,  and  likely  enough  to  do  them 
honor  before  the  gilt  should  be  wholly  dimmed. 

The  country,  in  short,  so  far  as  bustle  and  movement  went,  was 
more  quiet  than  in  ordinary  times,  because  so  large  a  proportion 
of  its  restless  elements  had  been  drawn  towards-  the.  seat,  of  con- 
flict. 
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But  the  air  was  full  of  a  vague  disturbance. 

The  author's  patriotic  alarm  seems  to  have  been  especially 
excited  by  the  host  of  embryo  warriors  that  filled  the  cars  and 
thronged  the  stations  all  along  the  journey.  One  cause  of  this 
terror  will  seem  to  us  now  all  the  more  amusing  because  there  are 
not  wanting  those  who  will  doubtless  honestly  believe  that  in 
giving  it  expression  he  wrote  with  something  of  prophetic 
unction  :  — 

"  One  terrible  idea  occurs  in  reference  to  this  matter.  Even  supposing 
the  war  should  end  to-morrow,  and  the  army  melt  into  the  mass  of  the 
population  within  the  year,  what  an  incalculable  preponderance  will  there 
be  of  military  titles  and  pretentions  for  at  least  half  a  century  to  come  ! 
Every  country  neighborhood  will  have  its  general  or  two,  its  three  or  four 
colonels,  half  a  dozen  majors,  and  captains  without  end  —  besides  non- 
commissioned officers  and  privates,  more  than  the  recruiting  officers  ever 
knew  of,  —  all  with  their  campaign  stories  which  will  become  the  staple  of 
fireside  talk  forevermore. 

"  Military  merit,  or  rather,  since  that  is  not  so  readily  estimated,  military 
notoriety,  will  be  the  measure  of  all  claims  to  civil  distinction. 

"One  bullet-headed  general  will  succeed  another  in  the  presidential  chair  ; 
and  veterans  will  hold  the  offices  at  home  and  abroad,  and  sit  in  Congress 
and  the  State  Legislature,  and  fill  all  the  avenues  of  public  life.  And  yet 
I  do  not  speak  of  this  deprecatingly,  since,  very  likely,  it  may  substitute 
something  more  real  and  genuine,  instead  of  the  many  shams  on  which 
men  have  heretofore  founded  their  claims  to  public  regard  ;  but  it  behooves 
civilians  to  consider  their  wretched  prospects  in  the  future,  and  assume  the 
military  button  before  it  is  too  late." 

The  day  of  their  arrival  in  Washington  was  the  date  of 
McClellan's  historic  movement  on  Manassas  :  — 

"  On  the  very  day  of  our  arrival  sixty  thousand  men  had  crossed  the 
Potomac  on  their  march  towards  Manassas ;  and  almost  with  their  first 
steps  into  the  Virginia  mud,  the  phantasmagory  of  a  countless  host  and 
impregnable  ramparts,  before  which  they  had  so  long  remained  quiescent, 
dissolved  quite  away. 

"  It  was  as  if  General  McClellan  had  thrust  his  sword  into  a  gigantic 
enemy,  and,  beholding  him  suddenly  collapse,  had  discovered  to  himself 
and  the  world  that  he  had  merely  punctured  an  enormously  swollen 
bladder. 

"There  are  instances  of  a  similar  character  in  old  romances,  where 
great  armies  are  long  kept  at  bay  by  the  arts  of  the  necromancers,  who 
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build  airy  towers  and  battlements,  and  muster  warriors  of  terrible  aspect, 
and  thus  feign  a  defence  of  seeming  impregnability,  until  some  bolder 
champion  of  the  besiegers  dashes  forward  to  try  an  encounter  with  the 
foremost  foeman,  and  finds  him  melt  away  in  the  death-grapple.  With 
such  heroic  adventures  let  the  march  upon  Manassas  be  hereafter  reck- 
oned. 

"  The  whole  business,  though  connected  with  the  destinies  of  a  nation, 
takes  inevitably  a  tinge  of  the  ludicrous. 

"The  vast  preparation  of  men  and  warlike  material,  —  the  majestic 
patience  and  docility,  —  with  which  the  people  waited  through  those  weary 
and  dreary  months,  —  the  martial  skill,  courage,  and  caution,  with  which 
our  movement  was  ultimately  made,  —  and  at  last  the  shock  with  which  we 
were  brought  suddenly  up  against  nothing  at  all ! " 

It  is  in  dealing  with  ponderous  and  awful  blunders  like  this  that 
the  satiric  power  of  the  writer  finds  its  favorite  field  of  action. 

It  is  not  strange  that,  in  those  excited  times  of  bitterness  and 
strife,  certain  genuine  but  shallow  souls  should  have  counted  it 
little  short  of  treason  to  extract  anything  like  fun  from  an  episode 
which  for  us,  in  the  day  of  it,  was  full  of  very  solemn  mortifica- 
tion. In  this  sketch,  as  indeed  all  through  his  works,  it  is  in  the 
delineation  of  individual  character  —  in  the  analysis  of  motives  — 
that  Hawthorne's  peculiar  and  amazing  power  is  especially  mani- 
fest, intermingled  withal  with  a  certain  droll  self-distrust  and 
deprecation  of  adverse  criticism,  to  which  he  has  here  given  ex- 
pression in  a  series  of  foot-notes,  ostensibly  from  the  editor's  pen, 
but  written  in  fact  by  the  author  himself. 

The  mixture  of  candor  and  apologetic  self-disapproval  in  these 
addenda  has  a  sufficiently  odd  effect,  intermingled  as  it  is  with  the 
utmost  freedom  of  comment  and  criticism. 

Prominent  generals,  cabinet  ministers,  and  even  the  President 
himself,  are  dealt  with  in  a  vein  of  satiric  candor,  but  with  a  per- 
vasive spirit  of  good-nature  evident  enough  and  of  sufficient 
breadth  to  disarm  even  official  sensitiveness  of  anything  like 
rancor. 

Whatever  personal  descriptions  the  author  may  have  meditated, 
or  accomplished  and  afterward  suppressed,  the  only  full-length 
portrait  he  has  given  us  is  that  of  McClellan,  of  all  the  deeper 
interest  and  value  now  that  both  these  famous  Americans  are 
numbered  with  the  dead. 
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His  impressions  of  President  Lincoln  seemed  colored  with  a 
trace  of  prejudice,  which,  however  unjust  and  unfortunate  it  may 
appear  to  us  now,  was  really  only  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
the  wide  intellectual  gulf  that  yawned  between  those  two  men, 
both  of  positive  character,  and  with  tastes  and  sympathies  the 
most  radically  opposite.  But  despite  this  unavoidable  repulsion, 
Hawthorne's  keen,  resistless  insight  did  not  fail  to  penetrate  the 
wonderful  purity  and  simplicity  of  Lincoln's  character.  In  a  final 
word  he  does  him  ample  justice  :  — 

"  He  is  evidently  a  man  of  keen  faculties,  and,  what  is  still  more  to  the 
purpose,  of  powerful  character. 

"  As  to  his  integrity,  the  people  have  that  intuition  of  it  which  is  never 
deceived.  Before  he  actually  entered  upon  his  great  office,  and  for  a  con- 
siderable time  afterwards,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  adequately 
estimated  the  gigantic  task  about  to  be  imposed  upon  him,  or,  at  least,  had 
any  distinct  idea  how  it  was  to  be  managed  ;  and  I  presume  there  may  have 
been  more  than  one  veteran  politician  to  propose  to  himself  to  take  the 
power  out  of  President  Lincoln's  hands  into  his  own,  leaving  our  honest 
friend  only  the  public  responsibility  for  the  good  or  ill  success  of  the 
career.  The  extremely  imperfect  development  of  his  statesmanly  qualities 
at  that  period  may  have  justified  such  designs.  But  the  President  is  teach- 
able by  events,  and  has  now  spent  a  year  in  a  very  arduous  course  of  edu- 
cation ;  he  has  a  flexible  mind,  capable  of  much  expansion,  and  converti- 
ble towards  far  loftier  studies  and  activities  than  those  of  his  early  life ; 
and  if  he  came  to  Washington  a  backwoods  humorist,  he  has  already 
transformed  himself  into  as  good  a  statesman  (to  speak  modestly)  as  his 
prime  minister." 

So  long  as  a  general's  sword  is  seemingly  invincible,  and  the 
uniformity  of  his  success  silences  even  the  cavillings  of  envy,  — 
that  most  persistent  of  all  the  unlovely  emotions, — just  so  long 
he  may  safely  count  on  a  unanimity  of  public  approval.  But  let 
disaster  befall,  and,  justly  or  otherwise,  it  matters  little  which,  the 
voices  just  now  most  vociferous  for  coronation,  bellow  the  loudest 
for  crucifixion  !  Few  of  our  commanders  in  the  late  war  had  bit- 
terer evidence  of  this  than  McClellan.  Idolized  while  victorious, 
he  was  vituperated  with  corresponding  violence  the  instant  fortune 
showed  signs  of  wavering  in  her  fidelity.  At  this  distance  from 
those  stirring  times  we  can  easily  perceive  that  the  idolatry  and 
the  abuse  were  alike  unjust  and  even  ridiculous  ;  the  same  wisdom 
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that  pronounces  it  unsafe  to  praise  a  man  until  death  has  set  the 
seal  to  his  earthly  reputation,  deems  it  no  less  a  folly  to  bestow 
adulation  or  excessive  blame  on  a  military  commander  before  the 
end  of  his  campaigns.  To  his  brief  estimate  of  McClellan's  char- 
acter and  qualifications  for  his  post  of  vast  responsibility,  our 
author  brought  an  admirable  coolness  of  judgment,  and  that  won- 
derful insight  into  men  and  motives  so  seldom  at  fault.  Keenly 
alive  to  the  ridiculousness  of  the  attack  on  Manassas,  and  declar- 
ing that  "no  rebel  artillery  has  played  upon  us  with  such  over- 
whelming effect,"  he  was  capable,  with  a  fairness  sufficiently 
amazing  in  any  critic  of  those  days,  of  doing  full  justice  to  the 
general's  indubitable  ability  and  patriotism.  He  closes  his  sketch 
of  McClellan,  by  no  means  the  least  valuable  part  of  the  article 
we  are  considering,  with  this  decided  expression  of  opinion  :  "  I 
shall  not  give  up  my  faith  in  his  soldiership  until  he  is  defeated, 
nor  in  his  courage  and  integrity  even  then." 

An  odd  peculiarity  of  Hawthorne's  mind  was  the  incertitude  — 
I  use  this  vile  word  in  lack  of  a  better  at  the  moment  —  that 
seemed  at  times  to  invest  his  reasoning  powers  with  a  sort  of 
Indian  summer  haziness. 

This  idiosyncrasy  had  a  striking  exemplification  when  our  trav- 
ellers met  "  a  party  of  contrabands  escaping  out  of  the  mysterious 
depths  of  Secessia." 

"  They  were  unlike  the  specimens  of  their  race  whom  we  are  accustomed 
to  see  at  the  North,  and,  in  my  judgment,  were  far  more  agreeable. 

"  So  rudely  were  they  attired,  —  as  if  their  garb  had  grown  upon  them 
spontaneously,  —  so  picturesquely  natural  in  manners,  and  wearing  such  a 
crust  of  primeval  simplicity  (which  is  quite  polished  away  from  the  North- 
ern black  man),  that  they  seemed  a  kind  of  creature  by  themselves,  not 
altogether  human,  but  perhaps  quite  as  good,  and  akin  to  the  fauns  and  rus- 
tic deities  of  olden  times.  I  wonder  if  I  shall  excite  anybody's  wrath  by 
saying  this  ? 

"  It  is  no  great  matter  at  all  events.  I  felt  most  kindly  towards  the  poor 
fugitives,  but  knew  not  precisely  what  to  wish  in  their  behalf,  nor  in  the  least 
how  to  help  them.  For  the  sake  of  the  manhood  which  is  latent  in  them, 
I  would  not  have  turned  them  back ;  but  I  should  have  felt  almost  as 
reluctant  on  their  own  account  to  hasten  them  forward  to  the  strangers' 
land ;  and  I  think  my  prevalent  idea  was  that,  whoever  may  be  benefited 
by  the  results  of  this  war,  it  will  not  be  the  present  generation  of  negroes, 
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the  childhood  of  whose  race  has  now  gone  forever,  and  who  must  hence- 
forth fight  a  hard  battle  with  the  world  on  very  unequal  terms.  On  behalf 
of  my  own  race,  I  am  glad,  and  can  only  hope  that  an  inscrutable  Provi- 
dence means  good  to  both  parties." 

The  whimsical  feature  in  Hawthorne's  character  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  is  thus  noticed  by  an  intimate  and  valued  friend  of 
the  great  author  :  — 

"  Nobody  disliked  slavery  more  cordially  than  he  did ;  and  yet  the  diffi- 
culty of  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  slaves  weighed  constantly  upon  his 
mind.  He  told  me  once  that  while  he  had  been  consul  at  Liverpool  a 
vessel  arrived  there  with  a  number  of  negro  sailors,  who  had  been  brought 
from  slave  States,  and  would,  of  course,  be  enslaved  on  their  return.  He 
fancied  that  he  ought  to  inform  the  men  of  the  fact,  but  then  he  was 
stopped  by  the  reflection  —  who  was  to  provide  for  them  if  they  became 
free  ?  and,  as  he  said  with  a  sigh,  '  While  I  was  thinking,  the  vessel  sailed.' 
So  I  recollect,  on  the  old  battlefield  of  Manassas,  on  which  I  strolled  in 
company  with  Hawthorne,  meeting  a  batch  of  runaway  slaves  —  weary, 
footsore,  wretched,  and  helpless  beyond  conception ;  we  gave  them  food 
and  wine,  some  small  sums  of  money,  and  got  them  a  lift  upon  a  train 
going  northward ;  but  not  long  afterwards  Hawthorne  turned  to  me  with 
the  remark,  '  I  am  not  sure  that  we  were  doing  right,  after  all.  How  can 
those  poor  beings  find  food  and  shelter  away  from  home  ? ' 

"  Thus  this  ingrained  and  inherent  doubt  incapacitated  him  from  follow- 
ing any  course  vigorously. 

"  He  thought  on  the  whole  that  Wendell  Phillips  and  Lloyd  Garrison 
and  the  abolitionists  were  in  the  right,  but  then  he  was  never  quite  certain 
that  they  were  not  in  the  wrong  after  all ;  so  that  his  advocacy  of  their 
cause  was  of  a  very  uncertain  character." 

There  is  a  constant  temptation  to  transcend  proper  limits  in 
quoting  from  this  most  characteristic  production  of  our  great 
author. 

It  was  my  purpose  simply  to  recall  to  the  minds  of  readers  an 
article  whose  authorship  was  scarcely  known  at  the  time  of  its 
appearance  (in  the  July  of  1862),  and  which  has  never  been  in- 
cluded in  its  writer's  collected  works. 

Nothing  in  Hawthorne's  books  —  not  even  excepting  "  Twice- 
Told  Tales"  —  is  more  suggestive  and  eloquent  of  the  man  and 
the  author. 

The  same  matchless  purity  of  style,  with  never  a  sophomoric 
flight  nor  a  tinge  of  duiness ;  replete  with  subtle  humor,  and  an 
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irony  whose  tempered  edge  scarcely  wounds  by  reason  of  the  atten- 
dant richness  of  good  nature  that  "  steals  away  its  sharpness  "  ;  as 
in  the  same  soil  that  nourishes  the  keen,  aggressive  nettle,  is 
always  found  a  certain  herb  of  healing  potency.  I  cannot  refrain 
from  giving  our  readers  some  passages  near  the  close.  They  are 
descriptive  of  certain  guests  at  Willard's  Hotel,  in  Washington, 
where  the  travellers  lived  during  their  stay  at  the  Capital. 

This  portion  of  Hawthorne's  last  magazine  article  recalls  forci- 
bly passages  in  the  first  of  his  published  stories,  "The  Gray 
Champion." 

"  It  is  curious  to  observe  what  antiquated  figures  and  costumes  sometimes 
make  their  appearance  at  Willard's.  You  meet  elderly  men  with  frilled 
shirt-fronts,  for  example,  the  fashion  of  which  adornment  passed  away  from 
among  the  people  of  this  world  half  a  century  ago. 

"  It  is  as  if  one  of  Stuart's  portraits  were  walking  abroad. 

"  I  see  no  way  of  accounting  for  this,  except  that  the  troubles  of  the 
times,  the  impiety  of  traitors,  and  the  peril  of  our  sacred  Union  and  Consti- 
tution have  disturbed  in  their  honored  graves,  some  of  the  venerable  fathers 
of  the  country,  and  summoned  them  forth  to  protest  against  the  meditated 
a-nd  half-accomplished  sacrilege. 

"  If  it  be  so,  their  wonted  fires  are  not  altogether  extinguished  in  their 
ashes,  —  in  their  throats,  I  might  rather  say, — for  I  beheld  one  of  these 
excellent  old  men  quaffing  such  a  horn  of  Bourbon  whiskey  as  a  toper  of 
the  present  century  would  be  loath  to  venture  upon. 

"  But,  really,  one  would  be  glad  to  know  where  these  strange  figures 
come  from. 

"  It  shows,  at  any  rate,  how  many  remote,  decaying  villages  and  country 
neighborhoods  of  the  North,  and  forest  nooks  of  the  West,  and  old  mansion 
houses  in  cities,  are  shaken  by  the  tremor  of  our  native  soil,  so  that  men 
long  hidden  in  retirement  put  on  the  garments  of  their  youth  and  hurry  out 
to  inquire  what  is  the  matter. 

"  The  old  men  whom  we  see  here  have  generally  more  marked  faces  than 
the  young  ones,  and  naturally  enough  ;  since  it  must  be  an  extraordinary 
vigor  and  venerability  of  life  that  can  overcome  the  rusty  sloth  of  age,  and 
keep  the  senior  flexible  enough  to  take  an  interest  in  new  things  ;  whereas, 
hundreds  of  commonplace  young  men  come  hither  to  stare  with  eyes  of 
vacant  wonder,  and  with  vague  hopes  of  finding  out  what  they  are  fit  for. 
And  this  war  (we  may  say  so  much  in  its  favor)  has  been  the  means  of 
discovering  that  important  secret  to  not  a  few." 
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The  writer  remembers  the  vivid  and  untiring  pleasure  with 
which,  when  a  child,  he  read  and  re-read  that  marvellous  book 
for  little  people,  "  Grandfather's  Arm  Chair."  It  opened  to  him 
a  new  world  of  poetry  and  beauty  —  a  revelation  which  close  and 
severest  study  of  the  great  author's  mind  and  character,  as  devel- 
oped in  his  maturer  works,  has  but  made  broader  and  deeper. 

With  a  grateful  memory  of  the  first,  I  write  these  few  lines  to 
recall  almost  the  latest  of  Hawthorne's  writings ;  the  very  last 
indeed,  save  the  charming  fragment  that  gave  to  the  world  of 
letters  "  Little  Pansy  "  —  "  The  sweetest  child,"  says  Alexander 
Smith,  "in  English  literature." 

I  cannot  close  this  brief  and  cursory  notice  more  appropriately 
than  in  the  words  of  a  dear  friend  and  appreciative  admirer  of 
our  author,  James  Russell  Lowell :  — 

"  This  now  1  sacred  and  happy  spirit '  was  cruelly  misunderstood  among 
men.  There  were  those  who  would  have  taken  him  away  from  his  proper 
and  peculiar  sphere,  in  which  he  has  done  more  for  the  true  fame  of  his 
country  than  any  other  man,  and  made  him  a  politician  and  reformer. 

"  Even  the  faithfulness  of  his  friendships  was  turned  into  reproach. 

"  Him  in  whom  New  England  was  embodied  as  never  before,  making 
a  part  of  every  fibre  of  his  soul,  we  have  heard  charged  with  want  of 
patriotism. 

"  There  were  certain  things  and  certain  men  with  whom  his  essentially 
aristocratic  nature  could  not  sympathize,  but  he  was  American  to  the  core. 
Just  after  Bull  Run  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  1  If  the  event  of  this  day  has  left 
the  people  of  the  North  in  the  same  grim  and  bloody  mood  in  which  it 
has  left  me,  it  will  be  a  costly  victory  to  the  South.' 

"  But  it  is  unworthy  of  this  noble  man  to  defend  him  from  imputations 
which  never  touched  him.  As  the  years  go  by,  his  countrymen  will  grow 
more  and  more  proud  of  him,  more  and  more  satisfied  that  it  is,  after  all, 
something  considerable  to  be  only  a  genius." 
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ON  HOOSAC  MOUNTAIN. 

BY  EDWARD   P.  GUILD. 

One  day,  when  all  the  city  street 
Lay  sultry  in  the  summer  heat, 
I  stood  on  Hoosac's  rocky  crest, 
And  drank  a  draught  of  joy  and  rest. 

The  bracing  Berkshire  breezes  blew 
Across  the  hills,  and  sweeping  through 
The  grateful  valleys,  gently  fanned 
The  sun-scorched  brow  of  Greylock  grand. 

From  off  the  cragged  hills  Taghkonic, 
High  o'er  the  river  Housatonic, 
An  eagle  in  his  strength  was  soaring, 
The  paltry  earth  beneath  ignoring. 

Swift  did  his  wings  his  will  obey  j 
Straight  north  by  east  he  coursed  his  way  j 
Proudly  he  took  his  fearless  flight, 
Toward  fair  Monadnock's  hazy  height. 

Then  on  this  rugged  mountain  wall, 
A  deeper  silence  seemed  to  fall : 
Over  this  road,  though  broad  and  wide, 
No  traveller  was  seen  to  ride. 

Only  in  vision  rumbled  by 

A  creaking  coach  with  driver  high, 

Who  cracked  his  whip,  and  rang  his  cheers  — 

Echoes  they  were  of  other  years. 

A  group  of  graves  were  clustered  here  ; 
The  wind  wailed  o'er  them  wild  and  drear :  — 
Could  souls  rise  higher  to  the  Light 
When  soaring  from  this  mountain  height? 
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And  as  I  mused,  the  twilight  fell : 
I  heard  a  distant  evening  bell ; 
And  in  the  valley  far  below, 
I  heard  the  home-bound  cattle  low. 

Far  down  where  winds  the  Deerfield  stream, 

I  saw  a  light,  —  a  sudden  gleam, 

As  up  the  narrow  river  riding 

The  Western  train  came  swiftly  gliding. 

Then  full  to  Hoosac's  height  it  came, 
When,  with  a  sudden  flare  of  flame, 
Boldly  the  barrier  it  defied 
And  plunged  into  the  mountain  side. 

The  train  was  lost  to  sound  and  sight, 
But  still  I  knew  it  kept  its  flight : 
I  marked  its  subterranean  way ;  — 
Below  the  little  graveyard  lay. 

Ah  !  trav'ller,  through  this  cavern  deep, 
Fast  in  thy  thoughts  or  book  asleep, 
Dost  know  that  high  above  thy  head 
There  rest  the  ashes  of  the  dead  ? 
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A  VERITABLE  TRADER. 

BY  A.   T.  S. 

A  little  remote  from  the  centre  of  a  village,  on  that  strip  of 
seacoast  in  the  southeastern  part  of  New  Hampshire,  lived  a  self- 
made  trader,  Joshua  Jackson.  He  occupied  a  small,  unpainted 
house,  two  stories  in  front,  with  the  roof  sloping  down  at  the  back 
part  to  one  story.  In  the  rear  was  the  barn,  with  its  generous  red 
door,  a  well  with  its  long  "sweep,"  a  pig-pen,  and  a  hen-pen  ;  but 
the  hens  seemed  equally  or  more  at  home  in  the  barn,  with  liberty 
of  the  yard,  and  sometimes  they  took  a  peep  of  curiosity  into  the 
back  entry  of  the  house. 

Here,  with  his  mother,  lived  Joshua  Jackson,  familiarly  known 
as  "Uncle  Josh."  It  is  a  kind  instinct  which  makes  humanity  in 
the  rural  districts  claim,  as  uncle  or  aunt,  any  single  man  or 
woman  who  is  left  one  side  of  the  common  lot  of  marriage  and 
its  ties.  It  is  a  relationship  accepted  in  silent,  good-natured  con- 
sent on  both  sides.  It  was  difficult  to  think  of  Uncle  Josh  as  ever 
having  been  young.  His  hair,  his  complexion,  his  eyes,  and  even 
his  coat,  all  seemed  nearly  of  a  color — a  kind  of  snuff-colored  red. 
He  had  a  limping,  rolling  gait,  affected  by  some  infirmity  of  lame- 
ness which  had,  perhaps,  prevented  him  from  engaging  in  farming 
or  fishing,  which  employed  most  men  of  the  village ;  so  he  went 
into  trade. 

One  of  the  "fore  rooms,"  so  called,  of  the  house  was  his  shop; 
the  floor  was  of  immaculate  neatness,  and  carefully  sanded  every 
morning.  On  one  side  stood  a  cluster  of  barrels,  one  empty 
barrel  surmounted  by  a  board,  exactly  a  yard  long,  the  edge 
notched  for  the  quarters  and  inches.  This  was  his  counter,  and 
held  a  clumsy  pair  of  scales.  On  the  other  side  was  a  rude  table 
containing  boxes  of  cotton  cloth,  cambrics  or  checked  goods,  sew- 
ing cotton,  buttons,  thimbles,  scissors,  jack-knives,  needles,  and 
pins.  On  the  mantel-shelf  stood  a  pile  of  white,  blue-edged 
plates,  and  mugs,  and  pitchers,  from  which  projected  sticks  of  red 
and  white  candy,  like  miniature  barber's  poles,  and  heaps  of 
"  gibraltars,"  hard  and  solid,  sweet  and  brittle,  and  honest. 
Every  child  knew  that  they  were  a  cent  apiece,  and  thought  them 
worth  it. 
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No  errand  was  half  as  welcome  as  one  to  Uncle  Josh,  when  they 
might  take  an  egg  and  get  a  skein  of  cotton.  Sometimes  he  dived 
down  into  a  cask  of  raisins  as  he  passed  by  it,  and  filled  the  hand 
of  the  waiting  messenger  when  he  gave  her  whatever  she  came 
for,  and  took  her  money.  Uncle  Josh  made  no  charges  ;  he  went 
on  the  cash  system.  He  would  barter,  but  he  kept  no  running 
accounts  with  any  one.  The  youngest  child  might  go  to  him  with 
the  same  certainty  of  right  measure  and  weight  as  the  shrewdest 
adult.  One  bright-faced  little  girl,  who  used  to  come  often  into 
his  store,  neatly  dressed  in  her  high-necked  tier,  and  cape-bonnet, 
seemed  to  be  a  great  favorite  with  him.  He  would  sometimes  say, 
half  aside,  that  she  was  "  pooty  as  a  queen,"  although  why  the 
sturdy  republican  should  make  that  comparison  is  a  mystery. 
One  day  he  stood  at  the  open  door,  wistfully  watching  her  as  she 
walked  off  with  her  light,  elastic  step,  and  his  mother,  who  had 
come  in  from  the  back  room,  answered  to  his  unspoken  thought, 
"Yes,  she  does  look  a  sight  as  Liza  used  to."  The  one  woman 
whom  others  had  connected  with  the  idea  of  Uncle  Josh's  marry- 
ing had  been  dead  long  ago.  It  was  said  he  had  meant  to  ask  her 
to  be  his  wife  when  he  should  have  laid  by  a  certain  sum  of  money, 
but  the  shy  and  reticent  man  suddenly  found  her  "spoken  for,"  as 
the  villagers  termed  it,  by  the  mate  of  a  vessel.  She  died  of  con- 
sumption, unmarried.  Uncle  Josh  never  referred  to  this  passage 
in  his  life,  but  his  mother  knew  his  mind,  and  why  his  words  grew 
fewer  than  ever.  The  little  Molly  reproduced  the  soft  hazel  eyes 
and  the  trim  air  he  so  well  remembered  in  her  aunt. 

Uncle  Josh  had  a  way  of  calling  all  strangers  "furiners."  A 
pale-faced  girl  who  was  boarding  at  the  seashore  for  her  health 
was  delighted  to  be  sent  by  her  hostess,  or  any  of  the  family,  on 
an  errand  to  the  queer,  quaint,  old  store,  kept  by  "  the  funny  old 
man."  "  You're  a  furiner,  I  guess,"  he  said  to  her  one  day.  "No, 
indeed,  sir,"  she  answered  quickly,  with  an  indignant  blush,  "I  am 
not  a.  foreigner.  I  came  from  Rochester,  New  York."  "Why!  such 
a  long  piece  off,  poor  child,  poor  child,"  he  muttered,  as  he  went 
to  a  mug  and  took  out  a  bright  red  sugar  heart,  and  pressed  it  in 
her  hand.  "Ain't  you  dreadful  homesick  to  live  so  fur?"  "Oh, 
no  ;  my  home  is  very  pleasant,  and  my  father  and  mother  are 
travelling ;  but  they  left  me  here  because  I  have  not  been  strong 
since  I  had  the  fever,  and  the  doctor  said  I  must  bathe  every  day 
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in  the  ocean.  I  have  nice  times.  They  keep  cows  where  I  board, 
and  let  me  milk  them  a  little  sometimes.  I  am  going  to  stay  all 
summer."  "Yes,  yes;  there  are  getting  to  be  a  great  many 
furiners  here  in  the  summer."  "What  did  Uncle  Josh  mean?"  she 
asked  on  her  return  to  the  house  ;  "  did  he  take  me  for  an  Irish 
or  a  German  girl?  He  asked  if  I  was  a  foreigner."  "Oh,  he 
meant  a  stranger  here  in  the  village  —  some  one  not  born  here. 
He  always  calls  'em  so.    A  good  many  folks  do." 

When  Uncle  Josh  first  went  to  Boston  to  buy  his  stock  in  trade, 
it  was  said  that  a  merchant  of  whom  he  made  large  purchases, 
thought  he  did  not  know  about  trusting  so  queer  and  shabby  look- 
ing a  customer, — he  should  have  to  require  good  security.  To  his 
surprise,  the  countryman  looked  at  the  amount,  unbuttoned  his 
coat,  and,  from  an  ample  old  pocket-book  he  counted  off  his 
money ;  then  from  the  depths  of  his  pantaloon's  pocket  he  brought 
up  a  round  piece  of  leather  twisted  together  for  fastening,  and 
from  this  he  counted  the  exact  change.  Then  he  directed  how 
the  goods  should  be  sent  to  him  by  such  a  schooner  at  a  certain 
wharf.  "Thank  you,  Mr.  Jackson,"  said  the  merchant;  "I  hope 
we  shall  always  be  able  to  accommodate  you.  You  prefer  to  pay 
down  now,  I  see ;  but  if  you  would  like  to  have  your  bill  remain 
awhile  on  credit  at  any  time,  we  shall  be  happy  to  trust  you." 
"  It  is  very  kind  in  you,  but  I  don't  trade  on  promises.  'Tain't  my 
way.    I  thank  ye  all  the  same." 

One  day  Uncle  Josh  happened  to  be  in  a  merchant's  store  when 
the  head  of  the  establishment  was  absent.  The  clerk  who  waited 
on  him  had  the  pertness  and  superior  airs  of  youth,  sometimes 
seen  even  fifty  years  ago.  He  thought  it  fine  fun  to  chaff  the  old 
countryman  so  shabbily  dressed,  and  who  drawled  his  words,  and 
seemed  so  heavy  and  lumbering  in  his  movements.  As  his  cus- 
tomer said  he  guessed  he  would  take  so  much  of  one  thing,  and 
then  of  another,  the  clerk  said,  "  You  are  running  up  quite  an 
account,  it  seems  to  me.  Dipping  in  pretty  deep  for  a  man  like 
you,  hey  ?  "  "  Perhaps  I  am,"  answered  the  old  man  ;  "  I'll  let  'em 
go,"  and  walked  out  of  the  store.  Another  clerk  who  had  finished 
business  with  a  customer,  came  forward,  and  said  to  his  fellow- 
clerk,  "  What  made  Mr.  Jackson  go  off  so  suddenly  ?  "  "  Who  ? 
That  old  cove  ?  I  rather  think  he  was  miffed  at  something  I  said 
about  his  dipping  in  deep.    He  didn't  look  as  if  he  could  afford 
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a  mouse-trap."  "He?  why,  he's  worth  his  weight  in  gold  —  always 
money  down  on  the  spot.  If  you've  offended  him,  the  governor'll 
be  in  your  hair,  I  can  tell  you."  "Goodness  !  "  cried  the  terrified 
clerk,  "I'll  go  after  him,  and  bring  him  back,"  and  off  he  started 
in  quick  pursuit.  He  could  easily  distinguish  the  rusty-looking 
suit,  and  limping,  sidelong  gait,  even  among  the  crowd  of  passen- 
gers on  the  sidewalk.  When  he  had  nearly  overtaken  him,  he 
called  out,  "Here,  sir,  Mr.  Jackson!  Please  stop,"  but  the  coun- 
tryman still  continued  to  move  on  at  his  slow  pace.  The  clerk 
came  up  to  him,  and  touched  his  hat,  saying,  "  Please  excuse  me, 
Mr.  Jackson.    I  am  sure  I  didn't  mean  anything.    I  hope  you  will 

go  back  to  the  store,  and  let  us  wait  on  you.    I  am  sure  Mr.  

would  be  so  sorry  to  miss  your  custom.  I  hope  you  will  excuse  —  " 
"You  can  go  back  to  the  store,  young  man,"  answered  Mr. 
Jackson,  "and  tell  your  master  I  don't  trade  on  excuses." 

When  the  honest  old  man  was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  those 
who  had  known  him  in  trade  missed  him.  He  always  recognized 
a  good  article,  and  was  willing  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  it.  He 
believed  in  a  system  of  just  equivalents  in  all  business  ;  he  was 
exact  to  the  smallest  fraction,  but  not  mean.  He  was  simple, 
upright,  honest,  in  all  his  dealings,  never  using  his  shrewdness  to 
the  disadvantage  of  his  fellow-men. 
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BY  OLIVE  E.  DANA. 

This  is  an  age  of  biography.  We  have  the  two-volumed 
"  Lives  and  Letters,"  and  the  brief  and  popular  biography,  with 
many  of  varying  length  and  value  between  the  two.  And  the 
contents  of  these  two  are  outlined  for  us,  again  and  again,  in 
magazines  and  newspaper  sketches.  The  histories  of  famous  men 
and  women  are  told  and  retold.  It  is  the  public's  own  fault  if 
there  is  not  a  more  general  interest  in,  and  a  better  knowledge 
of,  the  work  of  the  notable  characters  of  the  century  than  ever 
before.  This  implies,  also,  a  certain  familiarity  with  the  great 
movements  of  reform  and  philanthropy,  and  with  the  literature  of 
the  time.  Some,  however,  who  had  a  large  share  in  the  noblest 
work  of  this  century,  are  less  known,  and  less  brought  into  notice, 
than  we  should  expect.  Among  such  is  Mrs.  L.  M.  Child.  Her 
letters,  published  in  1880,  were  prefaced  by  a  brief  memorial 
sketch  by  the  poet  Whittier,  and  contained  in  an  appendix  the 
tribute  of  Wendell  Phillips.  An  account  of  her  life-work,  written 
by  Susan  Coolidge,  appeared  in  the  "  Famous  Women "  series. 
But  her  life,  in  many  aspects,  might  profitably  have  the  attention 
of  this  younger  generation,  who  know  little  either  of  her  anti- 
slavery  work  or  of  her  literary  attainments  or  fame.  In  both 
these  departments  her  work  seems  like  that  of  a  pioneer.  She 
helped  to  clear  the  way  for  the  antislavery  leaders,  —  Garrison 
and  Higginson,  Curtis  and  Lowell  and  Whittier.  And  in  a 
similar  manner  she  led  the  way  into  those  paths  where,  for  two 
or  three  decades,  the  woman-author  has  been  so  conspiciously 
advancing, — where  her  success  has  been  so  brilliant  and  varied. 
As  to  her  literary  genius,  in  the  words  of  Whittier,  "It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  half  a  century  ago  she  was  the  most  popular 
literary  woman  in  the  United  States."  And  again,  "  It  is  not 
exaggeration  to  say  that  no  man  or  woman  of  that  period  rendered 
more  substantial  service  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  or  made  such 
a  'great  renunciation'  in  doing  it."  And  when  we  add  that  her 
benevolence  and  philanthropy  —  unobtrusive  as  they  were  —  give 
her  a  valid  claim  to  lasting  remembrance,  that  the  originality, 
insight,  and  force  of  character  manifest  in  her  letters,  place  them 
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among  the  most  valuable  and  suggestive  of  the  letters  of  women, 
and  that  hojr  truth,  beneficence,  and  devotion  would  have  made 
her  life  and  character  memorable  if  she  had  not  written  a  line,  we 
have  stated  only  the  barest  truth ;  yet  reason  sufficient,  why  we 
of  this  generation  should  know  more  of  her  life  and  genius. 

Lydia  Maria  Francis,  afterwards  Mrs.  Child,  was  born  in  Med- 
ford,  Mass.,  1802.  Her  education  was  obtained  in  her  native  town, 
with  the  advantage  of  only  one  term  in  a  private  seminary.  Her 
first  book,  "  Hobomok,"  appeared  in  1821,  followed  in  1823  by 
another  novel,  "The  Rebels."  These  gave  her  a  good  degree  of 
popularity.  In  1827  she  established  "The  Juvenile  Miscellany," 
"pioneer  to  a  long  line  of  children's  magazines."  In  1828  she 
was  married  to  David  Lee  Child,  and  they  made  their  home  in 
Boston.  Within  a  very  few  years  she  wrote  and  published  "  The 
Frugal  Housewife,"  "The  Mother's  Book,"  "The  Girl's  Own 
Book,"  "The  History  of  Women,"  and  the  "Biographies  of  Good 
Wives." 

Then,  while  all  around  her  were  heard  the  murmurs  of  popular 
praise  and  approval,  and  while  in  addition  to  the  appreciation  of 
countless  humbler  readers,  she  was  winning  commendation  from 
the  highest  literary  authorities,  — in  1833  she  "startled  the  country 
by  the  publication  of  her  noble  '  Appeal  in  behalf  of  that  class  of 
Americans  called  Africans.'  "  Mr.  Whittier  says :  "  It  is  quite 
impossible  for  any  one  of  the  present  generation  to  imagine  the 
popular  surprise  and  indignation  which  the  book  called  forth,  or 
how  entirely  its  author  cut  herself  off  from  the  favor  and  sympathy 
of  a  large  number  of  those  who  had  previously  delighted  to  do  her 
honor."  And  he  continues  :  "  Social  and  literary  circles,  which 
had  been  proud  of  her  presence,  closed  their  doors  against  her. 
The  sale  of  her  books,  the  subscriptions  to  her  magazine,  fell  off 
to  a  ruinous  extent.  She  knew  all  she  was  hazarding,  and  made 
the  great  sacrifice,  prepared  for  all  the  consequences  which  fol- 
lowed." 

She  said  in  the  preface  :  "  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  unpopularity 
of  the  task  I  have  undertaken,  but  though  I  expect  ridicule  and 
censure,  I  do  not  fear  them.  A  few  years  hence  the  opinion  of 
the  world  will  be  a  matter  in  which  I  have  not  even  the  most 
transient  interest,  but  this  book  will  be  abroad  on  its  mission  of 
humanity,  long  after  the  hand  that  wrote  it  is  mingling  with  the 
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dust.  Should  it  be  the  means  of  advancing,  even  one  single  hour, 
the  inevitable  progress  of  truth  and  justice,  I  would  not  exchange 
the  consciousness  for  all  Rothschild's  wealth  or  Sir  Walter's  fame." 
"Thenceforward,"  says  Mr.  Whittier  again,  "her  life  was  a  battle, 
a  constant  rowing  hard  against  the  stream  of  popular  prejudice 
and  hatred.  And  through  it  all,  pecuniary  privations,  loss  of 
friends  and  position,  the  painfulness  of  being  suddenly  thrust  from 
the  still  air  of  delightful  studies  into  the  bitterest  and  sternest 
controversy  of  the  age,  she  bore  herself  with  patience,  fortitude, 
and  unshaken  reliance  on  the  justice  and  ultimate  triumph  of  the 
cause  she  had  espoused." 

In  a  short  time  thereafter  she  had  published  four  more  anti- 
slavery  books  or  pamphlets.  "  Philothia,"  a  romance  whose  scene 
is  laid  in  ancient  Greece,  appeared  in  1836.  For  eight  years, 
dating  from  1844,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Childs  were  joint-editors  of  "The 
Anti-Slavery  Standard,"  published  in  New  York.  She  had  a 
room  in  the  house  of  Isaac  Hopper,  —  "a  house  where  disin- 
terestedness and  noble  labor  were  as  daily  breath."  It  was 
during  this  time  that  she  wrote  her  "  Letters  from  New  York," 
under  which  title  her  letters  to  "The  Boston  Courier"  appeared 
in  a  volume  having  an  enormous  sale.  In  1852,  having  given  up 
the  editorship  of  "The  Standard,"  Mrs.  Child  said:  "We  made 
a  humble  home  in  Wayland,  Mass.,  where  we  spent  twenty-two 
pleasant  years  entirely  alone,  without  any  domestic ;  mutually 
serving  each  other,  and  dependent  on  each  other  for  intellectual 
companionship." 

During  those  years  she  was  deeply  and  actively  interested  in 
the  progress  of  the  Civil  War.  Its  premonitions  roused  her.  She 
warmly  defended  the  cause  of  John  Brown,  sending  him  a  letter 
offering  to  go  nurse  him  in  prison.  Very  soon  she  was  deep  in 
every  sort  of  undertaking,  —  collecting  funds,  collecting  supplies, 
urging  Whittier  to  the  writing  of  patriotic  songs,  sewing,  knitting, 
quilting.  Her  intense  interest  was  manifested  by  generous  contri- 
butions of  money,  how  earned  or  saved,  she  only  knew.  She 
said,  "  Nobles  or  princes  cannot  invent  any  pleasure  equal  to  earn- 
ing with  one  hand  and  giving  with  the  other."  Twenty  dollars 
at  one  time,  two  hundred  at  another,  and  perhaps  four  hundred  at 
yet  another,  she  gave.  During  these  years,  too,  she  was  writing 
and  compiling  other  books,  —  "  The  Progress  of  Religious  Ideas," 
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"  Looking  towards  Sunset,"  and  "A  Romance  of  the  Republic." 
It  was  in  the  last  of  these  peaceful  years  that  she  wrote  :  "  David 
and  I  are  growing  old.  He  will  be  eighty  in  three  weeks, 
and  I  was  seventy-two  last  February.  But  we  keep  young  in 
our  feelings.  We  are,  in  fact,  like  two  old  children;  as  much 
interested  as  ever  in  the  birds  and  wild  flowers,  and  with  sym- 
pathies as  lively  as  ever  in  all  that  concerns  the  welfare  of  the 
world.    Our  habitual  mood  is  serene  and  cheerful." 

Only  a  few  months  after  these  words  were  written,  her  husband 
died,  and  she  left  the  place  so  full  of  memories  of  him  tc  find  a 
home  elsewhere.  Of  these  later  years  it  was  said :  "  She  lived 
among  a  singularly  peaceful  and  intelligent  community  as  one  of 
themselves,  industrious,  wise,  and  happy  ;  with  a  frugality  whose 
motive  of  wide  benevolence  was  in  itself  a  homily  and  a  benedic- 
tion."   She  died  in  1880. 


BONNIE  HAREBELLS. 

BY  ANNA  B.  BENSEL. 

Bonnie  harebells,  bonnie  harebells, 

Ring,  oh,  ring  ! 
Ring  across  the  listening  twilight 

While  the  fairies  sing. 

Bonnie  harebells,  bonnie  harebells, 

My  love  greet ! 
Let  her  hear  you  ringing  softly 

At  her  very  feet. 

Bonnie  harebells,  bonnie  harebells, 

Sound  out  clear ; 
Tell  a  little,  watching  maiden 

I  am  very  near. 

Bonnie  harebells,  bonnie  harebells, 

Ring,  oh,  ring  ! 
All  the  world  with  silence  over 

Waits  listening. 
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MYTH  IN  AMERICAN  COINAGE. 

BY  ISAAC  BASSETT  CHOATE. 

The  worship  of  "the  almighty  dollar"  is  of  no  recent  origin, 
provided  it  be  the  case  that  the  dollar  is  represented  in  gold. 
This  worship  forms  no  special  cultus  in  the  religions  of  the  world. 
It  is  a  survival  from  prehistoric  times,  and  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  earliest  forms  of  nature-worship.  The  estimate  in  which 
gold  has  been  held  has  always  been  out  of  all  proportion  to  its 
utility,  its  scarcity,  or  the  difficulty  of  mining  it.  There  have  been 
times  when  civilized  man  had  a  comparatively  far  more  abundant 
supply  of  gold  than  he  has  at  present,  but  this  circumstance  did 
not  avail  to  depreciate  the  metal.  There  were  long  ages  of  an  in- 
cipient civilization,  during  which  gold  flooded  the  markets  of  the 
world  as  compared  with  iron,  but  this  did  not  affect  the  relations 
between  the  nobler  and  the  baser  article  of  merchandise.  Gold 
was  all  the  time  held  at  a  valuation  far  above  what  it  would  have 
received  from  its  importance  to  mankind  in  the  useful  arts.  It 
was  prized  as  amber  was  prized,  and  the  two  substances  were  de- 
voted to  quite  similar  uses.  They  were  employed  for  the  decora- 
tion of  temples  and  shrines,  and  were  worn  for  personal  ornament. 
But  the  wearing  of  such  ornament  had  its  origin  in  sentiments 
which  may  be  regarded  as  strictly  religious.  Beads  and  rings  were 
originally  amulets  to  protect  the  wearer  against,  invisible  inimical 
powers,  as  they  were  talismans  to  confer  upon  their  possessor 
supernatural  gifts.  We  can  get  no  distinct  view  back  of  this  cus- 
tom in  time,  but  we  may  feel  well  assured  that  when  gold  had  ac- 
quired such  use,  nature-worship  had  advanced  far  into  the  stage  of 
symbolism.  It  was  not  the  metal  itself  that  was  the  object  of  wor- 
ship.   That  object  gold  typified  and  figured  to  the  devout  mind. 

To  discover  what  property  it  was  that  gave  this  metal  its  early 
preference,  it  will  be  necessary  to  trace  the  survival  of  similar 
views  and  feelings  farther  than  we  have  ourselves  consciously  pro- 
longed them.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  among  the  Turks  and 
other  Oriental  people,  amber  and  yellow  gems  like  the  topaz,  still 
enjoy  a  pre-eminence  in  popular  favor.  These  substances  are  still 
supposed  to  possess  magical  power  always  beneficent.  Among  the 
Chinese,  yellow  is  both  sacred  and  it  is  associated  with  the  dignity 
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of  imperial  rank.  Yellow  is  the  color  of  the  royal  standard,  and  a 
yellow  sash  distinguishes  a  member  of  the  royal  family.  Robes  of 
state  are  of  the  same  color.  And  this  appropriation  of  yellow  to 
certain  sacred  or  governmental  uses  is  not  confined  to  China.  It 
is  common  through  the  East.  The  farther  back  we  trace  the  idea 
of  special  sacredness  in  color,  the  more  exclusively  do  we  see  this 
confined  to  yellow.  This  was  long  saved  from  vulgar  uses  and 
associations.  It  had  a  significance  to  the  ancients,  such  as  it  does 
not  have  to  us.  There  was  a  fitness  in  their  decorating  the  tem- 
ples and  the  statues  of  the  gods  with  gold,  and  silver,  and  ivory, 
and  amber,  and  gems.  These  offerings  symbolized  light,  and  light 
stood  for  the  happier  destinies  of  man,  —  for  the  milder  and  gentler 
influences  which  lead  to  good  ;  while  darkness  typified  malignant 
powers  of  evil.  There  was  the  same  distinction  conceived  of 
between  life  and  death.  White  victims  were  offered  to  the  gods 
of  Olympus,  while  for  sacrifice  to  the  gods  of  the  under-world 
black  victims  were  selected. 

Gold  shines  with  the  brightest  and  the  warmest  glow  of  any  of 
the  metals,  and  its  brilliancy  and  lustre  are  not  tarnished  by  corro- 
sion. To  the  Oriental  fancy  it  typified  the  genial  light  of  day.  To 
the  fire-worshipper  it  was  a  fit  emblem  of  his  faith.  Fire  was  origi- 
nally sacred,  perhaps,  only  as  the  representative  of  the  sun  ;  and 
this  luminary  was  later  spiritualized  in  the  idea  of  Apollo.  Gold 
was  sacred  as  far  as  this  worship  was  spread,  from  India  to  the 
North  of  Europe,  and  the  great  demand  for  it  for  sacred  uses 
gave  the  metal  much  of  its  preciousness  in  the  markets  of  the 
world.  It  was  worn  by  the  living  and  was  buried  with  the  dead  ; 
so  that  if  humanity  had  not  refined  its  conception  of  the  divine, 
it  would  have  come  to  be  the  case  at  length  that  every  particle  of 
gold  in  the  soil  would  have  had  mortal  ashes  sleeping  beside  it. 

Gold  and  silver  were  rendered  sacred  and  precious  in  early 
times  by  being  devoted  to  purposes  of  worship.  The  temples 
were  the  safe  places  of  deposit,  and  in  these  were  hoarded  the 
treasures  of  the  world.  Partly  from  this  circumstance  it  became 
the  case  that  when  gold  and  silver  were  first  coined,  the  temples 
were  the  mints,  and  the  earliest  mint-masters  were  the  priests. 
Naturally,  the  devices  stamped  upon  the  coins  issued  under  such 
auspices  would  be  sacred  emblems.  We  find  them  such  from 
whatever  source  they  came.    There  was  sound  policy  in  this 
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course,  as  well  as  good  reason  for  it.  If  coins  were  to  circulate 
among  people  who  had  previously  been  accustomed  to  paying 
out  and  receiving  the  precious  metals  by  actual  weight,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  the  value  of  these  pieces  certified  to  in  the 
most  solemn  manner.  To  this  end  the  effigies  of  the  gods, 
together  with  the  tokens  of  their  attributes  and  sacred  offices, 
were  stamped  upon  the  coin.  If  we  could  trace  coinage  to  its 
earliest  use,  perhaps  to  its  origin,  among  the  people  who  lived 
about  the  yEgean  Sea,  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  expect  to 
find  that  at  first  gold  coin  was  issued  under  the  patronage  of 
Apollo,  that  silver  bore  the  stamp  of  Zeus,  and  that  copper  coins 
were  dedicated  to  Aphrodite,  as  the  nearest  representative  among 
Greek  divinities  of  that  Phoenician  goddess  who  presided  over 
trade  in  the  ports  and  markets  of  the  East.  But  among  the 
coins  that  remain  —  and  some  of  these  are  shown  to  be  of  early 
date,  they  are  so  rude  in  execution  —  we  do  not  find  this  distinc- 
tion kept.  It  is  certain  that  at  an  early  period  the  emblems  of 
the  several  divinities  were  mixed,  apparently  with  a  view  to  giving 
a  more  weighty  sanction  to  the  stamp  impressed  upon  the  coin. 

The  earlier  Greek  coins  were  struck  by  hand.  A  single  die 
was  employed  in  the  process,  so  that  an  impression  of  device  or 
of  legend  appeared  only  on  one  side.  The  other  side  bore  an 
indent  which  is  known  as  the  punch-mark.  This  mark  is  com- 
monly a  square  figure  divided  into  four  smaller  squares  by  lines 
resembling  somewhat  a  right  cross.  It  is  the  indent  of  the  spike 
in  the  anvil  on  which  the  ball  of  metal  was  laid  when  being 
struck.  Later,  the  coins  were  made  thinner,  and  were  struck 
with  double  dies.  From  that  time  both  sides  of  the  coin  received 
an  impression.  The  upper  side  continued  to  show  the  greatest 
care.  As  this  side  always  bore  the  head  of  the  god  under  whose 
auspices  the  coin  was  to  be  issued,  it  was  called  the  obverse  or 
face  of  the  piece.  The  opposite  side  was  the  reverse.  So  long 
as  coins  continued  to  be  struck  by  hand,  there  was  no  fixed  rela- 
tive position  for  the  two  impressions.  Coins  were  always  printed 
as  though  they  were  turned  horizontally  from  left  to  right.  They 
still  continue  to  be  so  printed,  and  we  go  on  in  the  practice  of 
speaking  of  the  reverse  of  coins,  even  when  we  are  discussing 
those  of  our  own  coinage  ;  but  the  fact  is  that  ever  since  Ameri- 
can coins  were  stamped  in  the  mint  the  impressions  on  the  two 
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sides  bear  a  certain  fixed  relation.  In  passing  from  the  obverse 
of  our  coins  to  the  examination  of  the  opposite  side,  we  do  this 
by  inverting  the  piece.  That  side  would  then  properly  be 
called  the  inverse  of  the  coin,  and  it  would,  with  equal  propriety 
be  printed  directly  beneath  its  obverse. 

The  shape  of  early  coins  is  by  no  means  uniform.  There  is  one 
peculiarity  of  the  coins  of  Boeotia  and  Macedonia,  as  well  as  of 
many  colonies  of  these  states,  which  is  worthy  of  some  attention. 
It  may  indicate  how  it  came  about  that  the  round  disk  is  now  the 
prevailing  form.  The  coins  of  these  two  Greek  states  in  particular 
were  for  a  long  period  concavo-convex  disks,  the  convex  side  being 
in  all  instances  the  obverse.  It  has  been  suggested,  by  way  of 
accounting  for  this  form,  that  it  secured  a  more  perfect  impression 
of  the  upper  die,  which  always  struck  the  obverse.  It  may  be  the 
case  that  a  better  impression  was  gained  on  that  side,  but  an 
examination  will  show  that  the  designer  and  engraver  spared  noth- 
ing of  art  or  of  skill  upon  the  reverses.  These  arc  executed  with 
a  care  and  vigor  equal  to  that  of  the  obverse,  and  are  struck  with 
equal  success.  The  concave  shape  preserved  the  reverse  from 
wear,  and  made  it  an  object  for  both  artist  and  artisan  to  put  good 
work  on  this  side.  It  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  Greek  way 
of  looking  at  things,  to  account  for  this  shape  on  other  ground 
than  that  of  expediency.  It  is  more  likely  than  otherwise,  that 
this  form  is  emblematic.  The  ancient  buckler  was  of  this  form. 
Of  such  a  figure  was  the  escutcheon  of  these  states.  Bceotia 
adopted  for  hers  the  shield  of  Herakles,  and  Macedonia  that  of 
Ares.  What  tends  strongly  to  confirm  this  view,  that  the  buckler 
was  the  model  for  the  coin,  is  the  fact  that  for  a  long  time  Mace- 
donian coins  were  finished  upon  the  obverse,  in  imitation  of  the 
national  shield.  This  is  to  be  seen  in  the  decoration  of  the 
border,  even  on  coins  that  were  struck  long  after  Macedonia  had 
become  a  Roman  province.  May  it  not  be  the  case  that  the  buck- 
ler served  as  model  for  the  circular  disk  ? 

As  Greek  coins  were  issued  under  the  sanction  of  some  god,  it 
was  natural  that  they  should  go  out  from  his  temple  bearing  his 
effigy  and  the  symbols  of  his  worship.  Apollo  succeeded  to  the 
early  worship  paid  the  sun  and  fire.  He  was  the  god  of  light  and 
beauty.  In  his  honor  gold  coins  should  originally  have  been 
struck,  and  they  should  bear  his  emblems.    It  will  be  of  service  to 
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see  what  some  of  these  were.  This  god  was,  on  the  whole,  benefi- 
cent, as  the  influences  of  the  sun  are  kindly,  but  he  inflicted 
plagues  by  shooting  his  poisoned  arrows  among  the  people,  just  as 
the  heat  of  the  sun  engenders  deadly  fevers.  We  have  retained  a 
trace  of  the  old  feeling,  as  our  language  betrays  where  conscious- 
ness utterly  fails.  We  attribute  certain  sudden  attacks  of  illness 
to  sunstroke.  That  word  "  stroke  "  brings  vividly  before  us  the  smit- 
ing of  the  Greek  camp  on  the  plain  before  Troy.  Representing 
the  sun,  as  Apollo  did,  the  head  of  this  god  often  appears  radiated 
upon  coins,  particularly  upon  the  coins  of  Rhodes.  This  was  as 
the  poets  were  wont  to  describe  him.  Catullus  alludes  to  his 
flashing  eyes,  —  "  radiantibus  ocnlis."  Tibullus  speaks  of  him  as 
this  youth  having  his  temples  bound  with  sacred  laurel  —  "hie 
jnvenis  casta  redimitus  tempoi'a  lauro."  The  use  of  the  laurel  was 
reserved  to  this  god,  and  in  times  of  primitive  Greek  and  Roman 
piety  it  was  allowed  to  men  only  whose  successful  general  would 
celebrate  a  triumph.  The  palm-branch  is  also  connected  with  the 
worship  of  this  god,  in  allusion  to  the  sacred  palm-tree  under 
which  Leta  gave  birth  to  him  and  to  Artemis.  The  rays,  the 
laurel,  and  the  palm  are  the  symbols  of  Apollo  upon  our  coins. 
Other  nations  have  employed  the  bow,  the  lyre,  and  the  tripod, 
with  many  more  equally  familiar  symbols. 

The  coinage  of  silver  belonged  peculiarly  to  Zeus,  the  god  of 
the  thunderbolt.  The  question  arises  at  once,  Was  there  fancied 
a  resemblance  between  the  whiteness  of  this  metal  and  dazzling 
brightness  of  the  flash  of  lightning  ?  However  that  question  may 
be  answered,  there  remains  the  fact  that  the  thunderbolt  was  a 
symbol  of  the  power  of  Zeus,  and  its  figure  uniformly  accompanied 
the  effigy  of  the  god.  Ovid  speaks  of  Zeus  as  of  one  whose  hand 
is  armed  with  three-forked  fires,  — 

' '  Cut  deutra  trtsulces 
Ignibus  armata  est.'1'' 

It  is  worth  while  to  give  this  emblem  some  little  study.  It  is 
represented  under  three  varieties  of  one  general  form.  We  first 
find  it  a  bundle  of  flames  wreathed  closely  together  in  the  form  of 
a  double  cone.  It  is  then  a  token  of  peace.  Zeus  is  always  seated 
when  bearing  this,  and  it  is  held  downward.  Under  its  second 
form  the  thunderbolt  consists  of  a  similar  double  cone,  only  it  is 
elongated  and  pointed.    This  cone  is  crossed  obliquely  by  two 
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zigzag  flashes  of  lightning,  terminating  at  either  end  in  arrow- 
points.  Later  forms  of  this  symbol  have  the  forward  end  the 
same,  but  the  other  end  is  wrought  into  an  ornamental  and  some- 
what arborescent  head.  This  form  with  the  lightning  flashes  is 
always  borne  uplifted,  and  by  the  god  standing  in  readiness  to  hurl 
the  bolt.  This  is  the  form  we  are  to  look  for  in  connection  with 
the  worship  of  Zeus.  The  third  form  is  of  rare  occurrence  in 
literature  and  art. 

Another  emblem  of  the  Olympian  god,  more  familiar  even  than 
the  thunderbolt,  is  the  eagle.  yEschylus  calls  this  bird  "the 
winged  hound  of  Zeus."  This  conception  of  the  poet  ruled  in  art 
as  well  as  in  literature.  It  was  the  popular  idea  of  divine  ven- 
geance following  and  punishing  guilt  that  sought  concealment. 
Open  impiety  drew  down  upon  the  offender's  head  the  flashing 
thunderbolt.  A  comparative  examination  of  a  few  coins  will  help 
towards  interpreting  this  symbolism.  For  this  purpose  the  coins 
of  Elis  will  serve  best.  Here  was  Olympia,  with  its  famous  temple 
of  Zeus,  and  here  were  celebrated  the  great  national  Olympian 
games  in  honor  of  the  god.  Certainly  if  any  part  of  Greece  was 
more  sacred  to  Zeus  than  the  rest,  that  part  was  Elis.  Its  coins 
are  covered  with  his  symbols.  Three  types  of  about  371  b.c.  form 
a  group  of  especial  interest.  The  first  of  these  has,  obverse,  an 
eagle  tearing  a  ram,  on  a  shield  ;  reverse,  a  thunderbolt.  Second, 
obverse,  an  eagle  tearing  a  serpent ;  reverse,  a  thunderbolt.  Third, 
obverse,  an  eagle  tearing  a  hare  ;  reverse,  a  winged  thunderbolt. 
Here  the  identity  is  sufficiently  close  to  bring  these  examples 
under  one  description.  They  seem  to  commemorate  the  just  pun- 
ishment of  some  enemies  of  Elis,  or,  possibly,  the  deserved  pen- 
alty for  some  wrong  done  Zeus  himself.  It  would  not  be  easy  at 
this  late  day  to  make  sure  what  people  or  persons  may  have  been 
indicated  by  the  ram,  the  serpent,  and  the  hare.  The  obverse  in 
each  case  tells  the  story  of  the  event  so  far  as  we  can  read  the 
story,  and  the  reverse  invariably  confirms  the  tenor  and  spirit  of 
the  same.  This  harmony  between  the  two  sides  of  the  coin  may 
be  traced  throughout  ancient  coinage,  proving  that  it  was  of  a 
medallic  character.  Other  coins  of  Elis  are  of  a  peaceful  charac- 
ter, and  it  is  of  interest  to  see  how  the  emblems  are  managed 
upon  these.  One  has,  obverse,  head  of  eagle  ;  reverse,  thunder- 
bolt within  a  wreath.    Another,  obverse,  head  of  Hera ;  reverse, 
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eagle  standing  in  wreath.  A  third,  obverse,  head  of  Olympia; 
reverse,  eagle  within  olive-wreath.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
reverse  does  not  in  these  instances  bear  the  symbols  as  before, 
upon  an  open  field,  but  the  field  is  now  enclosed  by  a  wreath. 
The  import  of  this  seems  to  have  been  about  the  same  as  that  of 
the  drawn  sword  and  the  sheathed  sword  in  modern  heraldic 
designs.  Still  other  examples  will  show  not  only  the  harmony 
between  obverse  and  reverse,  but  how  coins  were  dedicated  to 
more  than  one  divinity.  This  practice  was  at  first  more  common 
in  the  colonies  than  in  the  metropolitan  cities.  A  coin  of  Cro- 
tona  of  about  479  B.C.  has,  obverse,  eagle  perched  on  the  cornice 
of  a  temple  ;  reverse,  tripod  and  olive-spray.  It  would  seem  likely 
that  this  piece  was  first  dedicated  to  Zeus,  and  next  to  Apollo. 
Zeus  often  holds  the  eagle  on  his  hand  as  falcons  were  held  in  the 
days  of  hawking,  and  he  is  then  called  the  eagle-holder  {exeto- 
phoros).  When  so  represented,  the  god  is  commonly  seated  as  at 
peace  ;  but  there  is  one  coin  of  Messene  which  shows  him  holding 
the  bird  while  he  is  standing  and  thundering.  Later  coins  show 
combinations  which  are  particularly  interesting  in  connection  with 
the  symbolism  of  our  own  coins.  One  of  the  best  of  these  is  a 
Macedonian  coin  of  the  time  of  Perseus  —  obverse,  head  of  Perseus ; 
reverse,  an  eagle  on  a  thunderbolt,  within  a  wreath  of  oak.  In 
connection  with  this  example  should  be  examined  a  Roman  gold 
coin  of  about  269  B.C. — obverse,  head  of  Mars;  reverse,  an  eagle 
holding  in  its  talons  a  thunderbolt.  This  type  of  reverse  has  been 
pretty  closely  copied  by  designers  for  our  mint. 

The  coins  of  Athens  may  have  furnished  the  original  for  the 
olive-wreath  so  common  on  American  coins.  They  were  issued 
under  the  auspices  of  Athene,  and  bore  upon  the  obverse  the 
head  of  the  goddess.  The  reverse  regularly  bore  the  owl  and  the 
olive-bough.  These  coins  were  familiarly  called  owls,  just  as  we 
speak  of  eagles  in  our  currency,  and  just  as  the  English  talked  of 
angels  and  crosses  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  Aristophanes  jocosely 
calls  the  Athenian  pieces  owls  of  Laurium,  in  allusion  to  the  gold 
mines  there,  in  which  they  were  hatched. 

It  would  be  of  interest  to  trace  these  heraldic  devices  through 
the  intervening  ages,  and  along  the  devious  ways  by  which  they 
have  come  down  to  the  present.  This  task  would  lead  one  far 
afield  in  history.    In  the  hasty  glance  just  now  given  to  the  coins 
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of  Greece,  we  have  found  material  that  will  help  to  an  understand- 
ing of  what  is  impressed  upon  the  coins  of  our  own  country.  There 
would  be  no  less  of  propriety  and  pertinence  in  asking  what  signifi- 
cance these  symbols  have  brought  to  us  from  the  time  they  were 
struck  in  faith  and  in  awe  by  the  very  shrines  of  the  gods  in  the 
temples  of  Greece.  We  may  say  that  these  symbols  have  no  sig- 
nificance for  us  ;  but  centuries  hence,  when  the  beginnings  of  our 
government  are  no  longer  a  memory  with  the  people,  historians 
will  relate  with  what  instructive  readiness  the  founders  of  our 
government,  finding  these  colonies  free  and  independent  states, 
turned  to  the  colonies  and  states  of  Greece  for  a  model  upon  which 
to  mould  a  nation  ;  and  they  will  find  in  early  American  coinage 
full  confirmation  of  this  view.  The  very  same  influence  was  mani- 
fested in  the  architecture  of  America  for  the  first  half  of  this  cen- 
tury, as  many  a  public  edifice,  and  even  private  houses,  sufficiently 
prove. 

Before  examining  any  particular  coin,  it  may  be  worth  the  while 
to  notice  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  features  of  our  American 
types.  The  most  striking  of  all  is  the  absence  of  portrait  heads. 
There  is  good  reason  for  this.  The  theory  of  our  government  is, 
that  it  is  but  the  collective  will  of  the  peop^.  Again,  since  the 
invention  of  printing,  there  is  longer  reason  in  giving  coins  a  me- 
dallic  character.  This  function  of  coinage  has  been  perpetuated 
in  Germany.  A  Sieges-  Thaler  was  struck  after  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian War  of  1870.  There  were  a  few  portrait  heads  of  Washington 
upon  coins  struck  under  his  administration ;  but  the  practice  ended 
there.  It  is  said  that  the  head  upon  some  of  our  later  coins  is  a 
portrait.  If  so,  its  American  type  is  not  recognizable.  The  head, 
whenever  it  appears  upon  the  obverse  of  our  coins,  is  Greek  in 
outline  and  expression.  This  is  so  strongly  the  character  of  the 
features,  that  even  where  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  secure  a 
distinctly  American  type,  as  in  the  case  of  the  three-dollar  gold 
coin  of  1854,  the  cast  of  features  is  still  Greek.  Some  slight  modi- 
fication is  made  by  accessories,  such  as  the  circlet  of  feathers  about 
the  head.  The  obverse  of  the  gold  dollar  of  the  same  date  bears 
what  is  described  as  the  head  of  a  beautiful  Indian  ;  but  the  fea- 
tures are  Greek,  and  the  hair  is  waving,  unlike  any  ever  seen 
among  savages. 

In  descriptions  of  American  coins,  the  eagle,  which  appears  so 
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often  and  so  prominent,  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  American 
eagle.  If  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  this  figure  in  every 
position  in  which  it  is  displayed  upon  our  coins,  with  the  effigy  of 
"  the  winged  hound  of  Zeus,"  so  common  on  the  coins  of  Greece, 
he  will  find  the  identity  complete.  The  only  difference  will  be 
that  the  old  hand-struck  coins  show  the  vigor  of  original  work,  as 
compared  with  that  of  a  copy. 

Another  familiar  symbol  on  American  coins  is  the  bundle  of 
arrows  held  in  one  talon  or  the  other  of  the  eagle.  On  a  few  of 
our  earlier  coins  the  number  of  these  arrows  was  four  or  six,  or 
even  more ;  but  commonly  there  have  been  three,  and  now  they 
are  uniformly  of  that  number.  They  are  arranged  at  a  pretty 
definite  angle.  The  two  obliquely  transverse  ones  are  in  position 
and  in  form  precisely  like  the  two  flashes  of  lightning  across  the 
thunderbolt  of  Zeus,  only  the  zigzag  lines  have  been  straightened 
into  arrow-shafts.  It  seems  highly  probable  that  the  point  of  the 
bolt  between  the  two  flashes  itself  developed  into  the  middle  arrow, 
and  thus  makes  up  the  traditional  number  three.  The  fact  that 
the  thunderbolt  is  found  in  the  talons  of  the  eagle  so  often,  upon 
both  Greek  and  Roman  coins,  makes  the  supposition  a  likely  one. 

Regarding  the  laurel  and  the  olive,  it  need  only  be  said  that  the 
branch  of  itself  symbolizes  the  presence  of  the  divinity,  to  which 
the  tree  is  sacred,  or  it  typifies  some  attribute  or  the  exercise  of 
some  divine  office.  As  an  illustration,  Apollo  is  often  shown 
using  the  laurel-bough  to  sprinkle  the  people  with  purifying 
waters.  But  when  boughs  or  leaves  are  twined  into  a  wreath,  it 
is  commonly  to  denote  worship  paid  to  the  divinity,  or  in  its  name ; 
for  in  worshipping  the  gods,  wreaths  of  the  proper  material  were 
placed  upon  their  statues  in  the  sacred  places,  and  it  was  a  regular 
industry  in  Greek  towns  to  twine  wreaths  for  this  very  use.  This 
import  of  the  wreath  is  called  to  mind  by  observing  that  the  legend 
on  the  reverse  of  the  three-dollar  gold  coin  of  1854  is  surrounded 
by  a  wreath  of  the  leaves  of  the  tobacco-plant  and  cereals. 

The  obverse  and  the  reverse  of  coins  have  always  been  read 
together,  as  a  whole.  This  rule  was  never  more  clearly  exempli- 
fied than  in  striking  the  old  colonial  shillings  of  Massachusetts, 
where  the  legend  of  the  obverse  —  "Massachusetts  in" — was  com- 
pleted by  turning  the  coin  over  and  reading  on  the  reverse  the  rest 
of  the  sentence  —  "  New  England." 
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It  remains  now  to  look  at  a  few  examples  of  our  national  coin- 
age. The  eagle  of  1795  bears  upon  its  obverse  a  head  of  Liberty, 
wearing  a  rather  high  Phrygian  cap.  This  cap,  and  the  wand 
upon  which  it  is  more  commonly  raised,  are  the  symbols  of  this 
goddess.  They  are  familiar  enough  in  Roman  art  and  literature, 
if  not  in  our  own.  The  reverse  of  the  coin  bears  an  eagle  with 
expanded  wings,  holding  in  its  beak  a  laurel-wreath,  and  grasping 
a  palm-branch  with  both  talons.  From  what  has  already  been  said 
in  regard  to  the  significance  of  these  emblems  to  an  earlier  genera- 
tion of  men,  this  inscription,  as  a  whole,  may  be  construed  some- 
what like  this  :  Liberty,  through  the  power  of  Zeus,  has  secured 
victory,  and  through  the  same  helping  power  she  now  offers  wor- 
ship to  the  genius  of  prophetic  inspiration.  With  some  such 
thought  of  his  country  would  an  old  Greek  have  scanned  this  coin 
when  he  bartered  his  soul  for  its  possession.  In  the  coinage  of 
1838,  this  coin  bears  on  its  reverse  an  eagle  with  a  shield  —  which, 
by  the  way,  is  Roman  —  on  its  breast,  and  having  its  wings  up- 
lifted. This  eagle  holds  in  its  left  talon  three  arrows,  and  in  its 
right  an  olive-branch. 

The  double  eagle  of  1850  bears  on  its  obverse  a  head  of  Liberty. 
The  face  is  shown  in  profile,  and  the  features  are  of  pure  Greek 
type.  The  fillet  about  the  head  is  such  as  was  worn  by  the 
ancient  priests.  This  circumstance  serves  to  connect  our  coinage 
with  the  earliest  issues  made  from  the  temples,  under  direction  cf 
the  priests.  The  reverse  of  the  coin  has  a  small  eagle,  nearly 
hidden  by  the  shield  upon  its  breast.  Its  left  talon  holds  three 
arrows,  and  its  right  an  olive-branch.  The  distinctive  mark  of 
this  reverse  is  the  arc  of  diverging  rays  of  the  sun  above  the  head 
of  the  eagle.  This  arc  is  found  with  peculiar  appropriateness 
upon  a  gold  coin,  since  it  is  a  symbol  of  the  old  sun-worship,  or  of 
Apollo,  under  whose  auspices  gold  coins  were  originally  issued. 
Its  occurrence  here,  moreover,  emphasizes  that  total  disregard  for 
the  fitness  of  things  which  appears  on  the  reverse  of  the  half- 
eagle  of  1796,  where  clouds  are  seen  above  the  eagle's  head. 

The  silver  coins  of  our  currency  have  much  in  common  with 
the  gold.  Such  parts  of  the  designs  upon  these  as  are  like  what 
has  been  found  upon  the  gold  coins  will  call  for  no  further  remark. 
The  reverse  of  the  dollar  of  1798  is  noticeable  for  this;  that  the 
eagle  grasps  in  his  right  talon  a  bundle  of  four  arrows  instead  of 
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three,  as  on  later  coins.  From  1836  a  pretty  nearly  uniform  pat- 
tern has  prevailed  for  the  dollar  and  its  subdivisions.  The  ob- 
verse shows  a  female  figure  seated.  The  face  is  of  a  pronounced 
Greek  type.  The  drapery  is  Greek,  with  one  trifling  variation,  — 
the  fastening  of  the  dress  is  shown  upon  the  right  shoulder.  The 
ancient  fashion  of  this  garment  put  the  fastening  only  upon  the 
left  shoulder.  Upon  these  coins  the  cap  of  Liberty  is  not  worn 
upon  the  head,  but  it  is  displayed  upon  a  wand  held  in  the  left 
hand.  The  right  hand  of  the  figure  rests  on  shield  and  scroll. 
The  reverse  shows  an  eagle  with  wings  expanded  as  if  about  to 
fly.  The  shield  covers  its  breast.  Unlike  the  eagle  of  the  earlier 
coins,  it  is  with  the  right  talon  now  that  it  grasps  the  olive- 
branch,  and  the  left  holds  three  arrows.  The  quarter-dollar  of 
1853  has  the  space  above  the  eagle  on  the  reverse  filled  with 
diverging  rays.  Apollo  might  not,  perhaps,  take  it  as  a  compli- 
ment to  be  asked  to  sanction  much  of  our  later  silver  coinage. 

The  five-cent  nickel  coin  of  1866  introduced  some  novel  features 
upon  its  reverse.  The  shield  is  most  prominent,  and  it  is  over- 
hung by  branches  of  olive.  Above  the  shield  appears  for  the  first 
time  on  our  national  coinage  the  cross.  Soon  after  this  coin  was 
first  issued,  a  query  was  made  in  the  "  American  Historical  Maga- 
zine "  as  to  the  significance  of  this  symbol  in  the  place  it  occupied. 
The  query  elicited  from  some  official  connected  with  the  mint  a 
reply  to  the  effect  that  the  cross  had  not  the  slightest  significance. 
The  reply  carried  with  it  a  confession  rather  humiliating  to  make 
or  to  admit.  Something  better  than  that  ought  to  be  said  for  a 
symbol  that  has  figured  in  all  the  heraldic  decorations  of  religion 
and  chivalry.  It  might  have  been  said  that  in  colonial  times,  so 
early  as  1 661,  coins  were  struck  in  Maryland,  the  reverse  of  which 
bore  a  shield,  and  that  this  was  surmounted  by  a  crown  and  a 
cross.  But  the  strangest  thing  about  this  cross  on  the  nickel  coin 
is  that  it  happens  to  be  of  a  very  unusual  pattern.  It  is  the  cross 
of  the  Order  of  Calatrava,  a  military  order  of  Spain,  instituted  in 
1 1 58,  and  continuing  a  very  honorable  existence  down  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  When  worn  as  a  decoration  embroidered  upon  the  left 
breast  of  the  coat,  it  is  a  red  cross  fancifully  worked  into  some 
resemblance  to  the  fleur-de-lis.  Of  the  minor  coins  no  special 
mention  need  be  made.  They  present  nothing  unlike  what  occurs 
upon  those  already  examined  and  described. 
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The  brief  study  here  made  of  this  subject  is  barely  sufficient  to 
indicate  a  mode  of  interpretation  which  can  be  applied  to  all  that 
is  emblematic  upon  our  coins.  So  far  it  has  nearly  all  been  found 
thoroughly  Greek  in  its  origin  and  character.  It  is  proper  that  it 
should  be  so,  for  our  life,  in  all  the  activities  through  which  money 
is  kept  in  circulation,  is  more  nearly  Greek  than  it  is  anything 
else.  This  is  nothing  we  need  blush  to  own.  Original  genius 
like  that  of  Goethe  may  shape  its  course,  as  the  poet  advised,  with- 
out looking  to  the  past ;  but  the  less  gifted  will  often  turn  back  to 
watch  the  line  along  which  progress  has  hitherto  been  made,  and 
they  will  find  the  strongest  reliance  in  keeping  steadily  upon  the 
same  course. 


AN  INCIDENT  OF  PORT  HUDSON. 

BY  WILLIAM  J.  BURGE,  M.D. 

In  the  passage  of  Port  Hudson  by  Admiral  Farragut,  on  the 
night  of  the  14th  of  March,  1863,  out  of  a  fleet  of  eight  vessels 
which  attempted  to  run  the  batteries,  only  the  two  foremost  ones, 
the  "  Hartford  "  and  the  "  Albatross,"  succeeded  in  doing  so.  The 
"Hartford"  was  a  regular  steam  sloop-of-war,  which  the  admiral 
had  chosen  for  his  flag-ship;  while  the  "Albatross  "  was  a  rather 
small  propeller  which  had  been  purchased  by  the  navy  department, 
officered,  manned,  and  put  in  as  complete  fighting  trim  as  her  pro- 
portions would  admit  of.  These  two  vessels,  lashed  together,  with 
the  "  Albatross  v  on  the  port  side,  headed  the  procession  up  the 
Mississippi  River.  Each  of  the  three  other  large  vessels  which 
followed  had  a  smaller  one  lashed  to  her  port  side.  The  object  of 
this  was  that,  in  case  either  of  the  large  vessels  got  aground,  her 
companion  of  less  draught  might  pull  her  off.  It  proved  to  be  a 
most  fortunate  precaution  ;  for  while  under  the  severest  fire  the 
"  Hartford  "  grounded,  and  was  doubtless  saved  from  total  destruc- 
tion by  the  strenuous  exertions  of  her  little  consort.  This  the 
admiral  stated  to  be  his  conviction  at  the  time. 

The  relative  positions  of  the  two  vessels  were  such  that  the 
"  Albatross  "  could  only  work  her  bow  gun,  and  with  the  exception 
of  plunging  shots  from  the  upper  batteries,  the  men  who  served 
here  were  the  most  exposed  to  the  enemy's  fire. 
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Charley  Reck  was  sponger  of  the  parrot-gun  on  the  forecastle, 
and  fully  realized  the  danger  and  responsibility  of  his  position. 
He  was  a  well-built,  noble-looking  young  Frenchman,  but  could 
understand  and  speak  English  quite  well.  His  intelligence,  activity, 
and  good  temper,  made  him  a  general  favorite  on  board,  and  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  captain,  who  appointed  him  his  steward 
and  gave  him  many  privileges,  allowing  him  time  for  reading  and 
correspondence,  of  which  he  was  exceedingly  fond. 

Down  the  river  at  Plaquemine,  there  was  an  excellent  bakery 
kept  by  an  old  Frenchman  and  his  three  beautiful  daughters.  For 
a  long  time  during  the  preparations  for  an  advance  up  the  river, 
we  had  frequently  come  to  anchor  opposite  this  little  town,  and 
never  omitted  to  supply  ourselves  with  fresh  bread  from  this 
bakery,  and  enjoy  a  friendly  chat  with  the  three  charming  sisters. 
They  were  very  affable,  and  there  was  an  artlessness  about  them, 
combined  with  self-respect,  which  was  very  fascinating.  In  his 
daily  visits  to  supply  the  captain's  larder,  and  probably  in  part  on 
account  of  like  nationality,  Charley  Reck  lost  his  heart.  Louise, 
the  youngest  daughter,  and  the  most  beautiful  of  the  three,  cap- 
tured it  completely.  Theirs  was  a  sincere  and  honest  attachment, 
and  the  sequel  discloses  how  tender  must  have  been  their  parting 
when  the  order  came  to  proceed  up  the  river,  and  face  the  uncer- 
tain issues  of  mortal  combat. 

On  the  14th  of  March,  early  in  the  morning,  we  were  at  the 
head  of  Prophet's  Island,  a  short  distance  below  Port  Hudson,  and 
there  the  vessels  of  the  fleet,  one  after  another,  assembled.  Then 
came  the  order  to  be  in  readiness  to  run  the  batteries  at  a  given 
signal  at  night.  I  had  never  been  under  fire,  and  my  bump  of 
curiosity  probably  saved  me  on  this  occasion  from  much  of  the  anx- 
iety which  otherwise  I  might  have  felt,  but  the  unusual  seriousness 
which  seemed  to  pervade  the  whole  ship's  company  during  that 
day  did  not  escape  my  notice,  and  was,  in  some  degree,  con- 
tagious. 

The  officers,  when  not  on  duty,  kept  mostly  in  their  staterooms, 
and  there  was  no  hilarity  among  the  men. 

In  the  captain's  storeroom  there  was  a  nook  where  Charley 
Reck  was  in  the  habit  of  spending  his  leisure  moments,  and  during 
that  afternoon  he  had  been  closeted  there  longer  than  was  his  wont. 
Just  before  sunset  he  came  out,  and  approaching  me  with  the 
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customary  salute,  he  handed  me  a  neat  little  package,  and  said, 
"  Doctor,  when  you  go  down  the  river,  will  you  please  give  this  to 
Louise  ? "  Not  understanding  him,  I  replied,  "  Are  you  going 
to  leave  us,  Charley  ;  aren't  you  going  to  stick  by  the  ship  ? " 

Very  sadly  he  answered,  "  This  is  my  last  day ;  I  shall  die 
to-night!"  I  tried  to  rally  him  by  saying,  "Nonsense!  you  are 
just  as  likely  to  come  out  all  right  as  any  of  the  rest  of  us!" 
But  he  only  replied,  "  Please  take  it,  Doctor  ;  I  am  sponger  of  that 
gun,  and  I  shall  do  my  duty  ;  but  I  shall  be  killed  to-night !  " 
Then  I  took  the  package  and  locked  it  in  my  desk,  thinking  as 
I  did  so  that  I  would  return  it  to  him  on  the  morrow,  and  have 
a  good  laugh  at  his  expense. 

The  story  of  that  fearful  night  has  long  since  been  published, 
and  I  shall  not  attempt  to  repeat  it,  further  than  relates  to  the 
subject  of  this  sketch.  I  had  arranged  the  ward-room  for  my 
"  cock-pit,"  and  in  the  midst  of  the  awful  conflict  I  heard  a  voice 
call  down  the  companion-way,  "  Doctor,  here's  a  man  with  his  arm 
shot  off !  "  and  I  shouted  back,  "  Bring  him  down,  quick  !  " 

We  laid  him  on  the  table,  unconscious.  His  right  arm  was 
shattered  midway  between  the  shoulder  and  elbow.  I  thought  he 
had  fainted  from  loss  of  blood,  but  the  next  moment  I  saw  plainly 
enough  that  he  was  dead. 

A  shell  had  exploded  near  him,  and  sent  a  large  fragment  clear 
through  his  lungs  and  heart,  killing  him  instantly.  • 

I  looked  in  his  calm,  white  face.    It  was  Charley  Reck. 

When  we  were  safely  at  anchor,  out  of  reach  of  the  guns,  I 
thought  of  the  package  for  Louise  which  he  had  left  in  my  care. 
It  was  not  sealed,  but  simply  tied,  and  the  captain  said,  in  view 
of  the  relation  which  he  and  Charley  had  sustained  to  each  other, 
he  would  take  the  responsibility  of  opening  it,  and  ascertaining 
its  contents  before  it  should  be  delivered.  There  was  an  ambro- 
type  of  the  sweet  young  girl,  and  a  letter  written  in  French, 
breathing  all  the  devotion  of  a  true  and  faithful  heart.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  correct  translation  of  its  closing  sentences  :  "  Good 
by,  Louise !  My  darling  !  My  own  one  !  When  this  reaches 
you,  I  shall  be  in  the  grave,  but  we  shall  meet  again,  and  love  each 
other  forever.  Adieu,  my  love  !  I  kiss  you  for  the  last  time  !  " 
On  the  glass,  covering  the  picture,  was  plainly  visible  the  print 
of  his  ardent  lips,  so  soon  to  be  chilled  in  death. 
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There  were  hair-breadth  escapes  on  board  the  "Albatross" 
that  night,  but  not  another  man  was  killed  or  wounded. 

Many  will  regard  this  singular  presentiment  and  its  literal  ful- 
filment as  merely  a  remarkable  coincidence.  I  have  stated  only 
the  simple  facts  in  the  case,  as  they  occurred  under  my  own  obser- 
vation ;  and  to  me,  at  least,  they  furnish  additional  evidence  that 
"  there  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamed  of 
in  our  philosophy." 


LUCY  KEYES. 

A  STORY  OF  MOUNT  WACHUSETT. 
BY  A.   P.  MARBLE. 
I. 

Lucy  Keyes  was  the  daughter  of  Robert  Keyes,  who  lived  in 
the  town  of  Princeton,  in  Massachusetts,  about  the  year  1755. 
At  the  age  of  two  and  a  half  or  three  years,  she  disappeared  one 
night  at  sunset,  and  was  never  afterwards  heard  of  by  her 
parents.  Her  father  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  a  fruit- 
less search  for  her  among  the  various  tribes  of  Indians  ;  and  her 
mother  lost  her  reason  in  the  contemplation  of  the  unknown  fate 
which  had  befallen  her  little  daughter.  This  is  an  account  of 
the  little  girl's  disappearance,  and  the  elucidation  of  a  mystery 
which,  for  three-quarters  of  a  century,  baffled  all  search.  The 
story  is  derived  from  traditions  in  the  neighborhood,  from  allu- 
sions to  Lucy  in  the  local  histories,  and  from  the  dying  state- 
ment of  a  chief  actor  in  the  tragedy. 

The  fourth  settler  in  the  town  was  Robert  Keyes.  It  is  well 
known  that  our  ancestors  had  frequent  trouble  with  the  Indians, 
and  that  white  people  were  stolen,  to  be  either  put  to  death  or 
returned  to  their  friends  for  a  ransom.  Lancaster  had  been 
burned  seventy-five  years  before,  and  Mrs.  Rowlandson,  the 
minister's  wife,  was  carried  into  captivity.  She  was  taken 
to  New  Hampshire,  and  after  wandering  with  her  captors 
thirty  clays  or  more,  she  was  returned  to  the  foot  of  Mount 
Wachusett ;  and  on  a  rock  near  the  shore  of  Wachusett  Lake, 
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where  the  chiefs  held  their  councils,  she  was  purchased  of  her 
captors  by  John  Hoar,  an  ancestor  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
Hoar,  for  thirty  dollars  in  silver,  together  with  some  trinkets 
and  provisions.  King  Philip  himself  was  present,  and  opposed 
the  release  of  Mrs.  Rowlandson  ;  but  even  his  influence  did  not 
overcome  the  cupidity  of  the  petty  chief  who  held  her.  From 
this  circumstance  the  rock  is  known  as  Redemption  Rock.  It 
has  been  purchased  by  Senator  Hoar,  and  its  southern  face  now 
bears  an  appropriate  inscription  to  commemorate  the  release, 
and  the  courage  and  diplomacy  of  John  Hoar. 

The  Inscription. 

"Upon  this  reck,  May  2d,  1676,  was  made  the  agreement  for  the  ransom  of 
Mrs.  Mary  Rowlandson  of  Lancaster,  between  the  Indians  and  John  Hoar  of 
Concord. 

"King  Philip  was  with  the  Indians,  but  refused  his  consent.1' 

It  was  on  Pine  Hill,  a  mile  or  two  south  of  this  rock,  and  at 
the  eastern  base  of  the  mountain,  that  Robert  Keyes  cut  down 
the  forest,  and  made  a  home  for  his  little  family.  The  spot  is 
picturesque  and  sightly.  To  the  north,  and  seen  through  the 
clearing,  nestles  Lake  Wachusett  among  its  woody  banks  ;  while 
far  in  the  horizon  are  seen  the  New  Hampshire  hills,  and  beyond, 
the  blue  summits  of  the  White  Mountains  ;  to  the  east  the  land- 
scape stretches  away,  diversified  with  lake  and  valley  and  woody 
slope,  till  it  is  lost  to  sight  in  the  dimly  distant  line  of  the  misty 
ocean  ;  to  the  south  is  the  dome-like  knoll  of  Pine  Hill  covered 
with  evergreen  trees  ;  and  on  the  west  rises  the  steep  aclivity  of 
of  Mount  Wachusett,  while  between  these  two  may  be  seen  the 
hills,  twenty  miles  away,  that  divide  the  waters  of  the  Connec- 
ticut from  the  streams  that  supply  the  Nashua  and  the  Merrimac. 

On  a  sunny  afternoon  in  summer  Mr.  Keyes  and  his  boys  were 
in  the  field  some  distance  from  the  house,  picking  up  logs  and 
burning  them  with  the  stumps  and  brush,  to  enlarge  the  farm. 
Around  the  house  were  fields  of  corn  and  flax  and  waving  grain. 
The  cows  and  sheep  were  browsing  in  the  edge  of  the  woods. 
Mrs.  Keyes  was  spinning  flax  in  front  of  the  cabin  door,  seated  on 
a  low,  home-made  stool  upon  the  hard  and  smoothly  swept  ground. 
Within,  the  neatly  kept  log  cabin  had  a  rough  floor  strewn  with 
white  sand.    On  one  side  of  the  single  large  room  there  was  a 
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settee  stuffed  with  shavings  of  birch-bark ;  and  a  cat  lay  curled  up 
and  dozing  in  the  sun,  which  streamed  in  through  the  open  lattice 
that  took  the  place  of  a  window.  Around  the  room  were  the 
rough  tables  and  the  benches  which  used  to  serve  as  furniture  in 
such  primitive  dwellings.  Shelves  and  cupboards  were  fastened 
upon  the  wall.  Dried  apples  and  pumpkins,  pieces  of  venison  and 
smoked  ham,  hung  upon  poles  at  the  top  of  the  room.  The  wide 
fireplace  and  large,  open  chimney  stood  at  one  side.  The  embers 
smouldered  between  the  great  andirons,  ready  to  be  kindled  for 
preparing  the  evening  meal.  Aloft,  and  reached  by  a  ladder  that 
rested  against  an  opening,  was  the  chamber  where  the  family  used 
to  sleep.  This  was  the  happy  home  of  Robert  Keyes,  where  com- 
fort and  busy  contentment  reigned. 

On  the  afternoon  in  question  two  older  daughters  were  at  play 
with  little  Lucy  under  the  trellis  of  hop-vines  that  shaded  their 
mother  from  the  sun.  Those  were  not  the  days  of  carpets  or  of 
painted  floors.  Neat  housewives  would  sprinkle  the  boards  with 
clean  white  sand  ;  and  this,  under  the  tread  of  feet,  would  scour 
the  wood  and  then  be  swept  away.  The  brooms  were  made  by 
stripping  the  sapling  birch  and  tying  these  strips  in  a  bundle  over 
the  end  of  the  stick,  or  by  tying  cedar  or  hemlock  boughs  at  the 
end  of  a  pointed  handle.  Housekeepers  were  unacquainted  with 
boughten  brushes  and  corn-brooms  and  sweeping-machines. 

At  their  mother's  call  the  two  older  girls  started  with  a  bucket 
to  go  to  the  shore  of  the  lake  to  fetch  some  sand  for  the  floor. 
Little  Lucy,  thus  left  alone,  soon  tired  of  her  play,  and  wandered 
away  among  the  vines  and  the  corn  around  the  door,  till  she  came 
to  the  path  that  led  to  the  lake.  She  followed  her  sisters  a  long 
way  behind  them,  and  was  never  again  seen  by  her  friends. 

Soon  the  sun  had  disappeared  behind  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  the  deepening  shadows  were  beginning  to  creep  towards 
the  cabin.  The  mother  had  put  away  her  spinning-wheel,  and  the 
smoke  was  curling  up  from  out  the  wide-mouthed  chimney,  in 
preparation  of  her  supper.  The  farmer  and  his  sons  had  left  the 
field  and  gone  to  a  little  blacksmith  shop  a  few  rods  down  the  hill, 
where  he  had  mended  a  broken  buck-scythe.  The  two  girls  had 
joined  them  there ;  and  now  they  all  came  trooping  together  to 
the  house.  The  boys  and  their  father  were  washing  their  hands 
and  faces  from  the  sweat  of  the  forge  and  the  burnt  logs.  The 
mother  was  busy  with  her  cooking.    The  girls  had  put  away  the 
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bucket  of  sand  and  gone  out  to  play,  when  they  missed  Lucy,  and 
began  to  search  for  her  among  the  hills  of  corn.  Not  finding  her, 
they  came  back  to  the  log  cabin  and  told  their  mother.  She 
thought  the  little  girl  must  be  near,  and  sent  the  sisters  to  look 
again,  while  she  arranged  the  wooden  plates  and  the  pewter  dip- 
pers and  the  iron  knives  and  wooden  spoons  upon  the  table.  The 
girls  soon  came  back  without  finding  Lucy,  but  the  mother  even 
then  supposed  that  she  had  fallen  asleep,  overcome  by  her  play 
and  the  heat  of  the  sun.  She  stepped  to  the  door  and  called 
loudly  for  Lucy ;  and  ttie  family  sat  down  to  supper,  expecting  her 
every  minute  to  walk  in.  She  did  not  come ;  and  hastily  finishing 
their  meal,  they  all  went  to  search  the  farm.  Not  finding  Lucy, 
they  became  thoroughly  alarmed. 

Adjoining  Mr.  Keyes'  farm,  and  between  it  and  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  was  the  clearing  of  a  Mr.  Littlejohn.  He  had  no 
family.  His  farm  was  but  little  cultivated,  and  his  cabin  had  not 
the  air  of  home  and  comfort  which  Mrs.  Keyes  had  put  into  hers. 
He  was  a  hunter  also,  and  he  had  a  brace  or  two  of  dogs.  Bear- 
skins were  tacked  to  the  walls  of  his  hut,  to  dry ;  and  deer-horns, 
and  fox-skins  still  further  showed  the  hunter.  This  man  was  of  a 
morose  and  hermit-like  nature.  There  was  a  mystery  about  his 
early  history ;  he  had  come  from  the  old  world,  where  he  had  min- 
gled in  affairs  of  state,  and  whence  he  had  fled.  Little  children 
were  afraid  of  him.  He  was  quarrelsome,  too ;  and  before  this 
time  he  had  claimed  a  part  of  Mr.  Keyes'  land.  As  the  two 
farmers  could  not  agree  upon  the  boundary  line,  they  had  called  in 
two  of  their  neighbors,  and  a  surveyor  from  Lancaster,  to  fix  the 
boundary.  These  had  decided  in  favor  of  Mr.  Keyes.  The  two 
neighbors  had  very  little  to  do  with  each  other  after  that ;  and  the 
hermit  became  still  more  unsocial  and  morose.  But  in  his  distress 
Mr.  Keyes  called  upon  this  man  for  help,  and  Mr.  Littlejohn 
appeared  to  enter  heartily  into  the  search.  The  frequency  of  cap- 
tures by  the  Indians,  at  once  led  to  the  suspicion  that  they  had 
stolen  Lucy.  Mr.  Littlejohn,  as  a  hunter,  assumed  direction  of 
the  searching  party.  He  sent  the  father  and  boys  to  follow  the 
path  towards  the  lake,  the  mother  and  daughters  to  go  down  the 
hill  towards  the  east,  while  he  went  to  the  south  and  up  the  moun- 
tain. All  hunted  fast  and  far  till  late  in  the  evening,  when  the 
gathering  darkness  had  settled  on  the  woods  and  hills ;  and  then 
they  turned  their  weary  steps  homeward.    About  this  time  all  the 
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members  of  the  Keyes  family  saw  the  light  of  a  huge  bonfire, 
northwesterly  'from  their  house,  and  turned  their  steps  towards 
the  spot  ;  for  this  was  a  signal  that  the  lost  was  found.  On  reach- 
ing the  place,  however,  they  found  Mr.  Littlejohn,  but  no  Lucy. 
He  said  that  the  darkness  prevented  further  search  that  night, 
and  he  had  lighted  the  fire,  in  order  if  possible,  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  child,  and  also  to  bring  together  all  the  inhabi- 
tants around,  to  institute  a  more  thorough  search  in  the  morning. 

Afterwards  others  came  in  ;  and  when  they  heard  the  story,  one 
of  them  proposed  to  give  a  shoe  or  an  apron  of  Lucy's  to  one  of 
the  dogs  and  let  him  follow  the  scent.  But  Mr.  Littlejohn  said 
this  would  not  do,  for  the  dogs  were  fierce  and  used  to  hunting 
for  prey  only.  They  would  tear  the  little  girl  in  pieces  if  they 
were  to  find  her.  And  Mrs.  Keyes  would  not  consent  to  have  the 
dogs  set  on  the  track.  Another  proposed  to  hunt  with  torches. 
With  this  plan  all  fell  in  ;  and  the  party,  now  swelled  to  ten  or 
fifteen,  were  divided  into  squads  and  sent  to  hunt,  each  in  a  differ- 
ent direction.  All  night  they  kept  up  the  search.  They  called 
aloud  for  Lucy  again  and  again,  and  in  all  directions ;  they  scoured 
the  woods  for  miles  around  ;  they  hunted  on  the  shore  of  the  lake 
for  the  tracks  of  little  feet.  Behind  rocks  and  trees,  under  logs 
and  clumps  of  bushes,  they  peered ;  but  no  trace  was  to  be  seen  — 
nothing  but  darkness  and  gloomy  night.  Now  and  then  the  hoot 
of  an  owl  would  be  mistaken  for  a  child's  cry,  and  hope  would 
momentarily  rise  in  the  breast  of  a  hunter  only  to  fall  as  the  sound 
became  more  distinct.  And  thus  the  night  dragged  on.  When 
morning  came,  the  various  squads  of  hunters  came  back  to  the 
houses  all  with  the  same  story  of  failure.  They  were  weary  with 
wakefulness  and  the  heavy  tramp.  After  a  hasty  meal  they  care- 
fully searched  the  ground  within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  house. 
The  whole  day  was  spent  in  this ;  and  at  nightfall  the  party  came 
back  to  the  desolate  house  without  hope.  The  mother,  almost 
frantic,  called  for  Lucy,  and  nothing  but  the  echoes  gave  answer. 
One  by  one  the  neighbors  went  to  their  own  homes  and  cares. 
The  conviction  forced  itself  upon  the  minds  of  all,  that  Lucy  had 
been  captured  by  the  Indians.  Mr.  Keyes  and  his  boys  hunted  in 
the  woods  for  days  afterwards,  till  the  only  hope  that  Lucy  was 
alive  lay  in  her  being  captured.  Otherwise  she  must  have  died 
from  exposure  or  starvation. 

Sorrow  and  desolation  now  surrounded  the  cabin  of  Mr.  Keyes. 
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The  sanded  floor  remained  unswept ;  the  trellis  was  broken  by  the 
wind  ;  the  vines  hung  straggling ;  the  smooth,  spacious  front  of 
the  door  was  cluttered  ;  the  mewing  cat  gave  voice  to  the  general 
gloom.  Mrs.  Keyes  could  not  forget  her  grief.  All  day  she 
worked  listlessly  ;  and  as  the  shadows  from  the  mountain  crept 
towards  the  cottage,  she  would  stand  in  the  doorway,  and  call, 
"  Lucy,  Lucy."  For  years  the  echoes  daily  sent  back  that  sunset  cry. 

A  few  months  after  the  loss  of  little  Lucy,  a  hunter  returned 
from  the  region  of  Lake  George.  On  hearing  the  story,  he  re- 
ported that  a  white  child  had  been  seen  in  that  neighborhood  with 
a  tribe  of  Indians  ;  and  the  rumor  reached  the  ears  of  Mr.  Keyes. 
The  autumn  leaves  had  put  on  their  dying  robes  of  yellow  and 
crimson  and  gold  when,  leaving  the  rest  of  his  harvest  to  be 
gathered  by  his  sons,  he  went  to  Lake  George.  After  great  risks, 
and  many  a  hair-breadth  escape,  he  found  a  captive  maiden  ;  but 
she  was  many  years  older  than  Lucy,  and  she  knew  only  the  life 
of  the  Indians.  He  reached  his  home  late  in  the  winter.  In  the 
spring  a  friendly  Indian  reported  that  a  white  girl  was  held  cap- 
tive by  a  tribe  on  the  St.  Lawrence ;  and  again  Mr.  Keyes  started 
in  pursuit.  Six  months  or  more  he  spent  in  the  search  ;  but  when 
he  found  the  tribe  and  their  captive,  it  was  a  black-eyed  little  girl 
that  he  saw ;  but  Lucy's  eyes  were  blue,  and  he  travelled  home. 
With  each  new  rumor  of  a  captive  child  among  the  Indian  tribes 
in  Maine  or  Connecticut,  in  New  York  or  Canada,  Mr.  Keyes 
would  start  again  on  one  of  those  sad  pilgrimages  ;  and  he  always 
came  back  disappointed  and  alone.  Mr.  Littlejohn  had  now  left 
his  farm,  and  it  was  occupied  by  strangers. 

Meantime,  the  boys  had  grown  to  be  men.  They  no  longer 
had  any  sympathy  with  the  fruitless  search.  They  made  homes 
for  themselves  in  the  now  farther  remote  frontier.  And  the  girls 
had  grown  to  womanhood  and  married.  Old,  and  poor,  and  alone, 
—  for  his  wife  had  died,  and  long  ago  ceased  her  plaintive  evening 
call  for  her  long-lost  little  Lucy,  —  Mr.  Keyes  petitioned  the 
"  Great  and  General  Court  "  for  the  grant  of  a  tract  of  public  land 
which  lay  near  his  home.  In  this  petition,  now  to  be  found  in  the 
archives  of  the  State,  he  sets  forth  that  he  is  poor  in  consequence 
of  the  prolonged  search  for  his  daughter,  and  too  feeble  to  main- 
tain himself. 

{Concluded  in  next  number.') 
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Considerable  has  been  heard  lately  of  the  American  Institute  of  Civics, 
an  organization  whose  plans  for  promoting  good  citizenship  are  broader  and 
more  comprehensive  than  have  ever  before  been  systematically  attempted 
in  this  country.  That  the  Institute  is  obtaining  the  encouragement  and 
support  of  many  of  the  strongest  public  men  in  the  country  must  be 
gratifying  to  all  who  recognize  the  necessity  of  having  sound  political  ideas 
prevail  among  the  rising  generation.  The  object  of  the  Institute  is,  in  out- 
line, to  secure  thorough  instruction  in  all  schools  and  colleges  on  topics 
relating  to  government  and  citizenship ;  to  establish  special  schools  of 
civics  at  important  central  points ;  to  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  press  in  promotion  of  the  same  high  purpose,  and  to  dissemi- 
nate, far  and  wide,  sound  political  literature.  That  the  project  has  the 
interest  of  our  soundest  statesmen  and  scholars  may  be  seen  from  the  fact 
that  the  President  of  the  National  Advisory  Board  is  Chief  Justice  Waite 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  while  the  Board  includes  United  States 
Senators  Colquitt,  Hawley,  Wilson,  Blair,  and  Morrill,  Secretary  Lamar  and 
Ex-Secretary  Hugh  McCullough,  Presidents  Noah  Porter  and  Julius  H. 
Seelye,  Commissioner  Eaton,  and  others.  Among  the  New  England  officers 
and  members  are  such  men  as  Judge  Mellen  Chamberlain  of  Boston, 
Secretary  of  Education  Dickinson,  General  Carrington,  and  many  college 
presidents,  leading  business  men,  prominent  editors,  etc.  The  member- 
ship is  now  something  over  two  thousand,  and  it  is  worth  noting  that  aside 
from  the  small  fees  thus  obtained,  there  is  no  income,  and  the  officers  are 
none  of  them  in  the  receipt  of  any  salary  whatsoever.  The  Institute  is 
entirely  unpartisan,  and  the  importance  of  the  work,  which  it  is  its  purpose 
to  accomplish,  cannot  be  overestimated.  It  has  entered  upon  the  work  of 
political  education  in  the  United  States  at  a  favorable  time,  under  the  best 
of  circumstances,  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the 
day.  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  undertaking  of  a  patriotic 
and  educational  character  has  ever  commanded  in  this  or  any  other 
country  the  unqualified  support  of  so  large  a  number  of  citizens  of  high 
distinction,  belonging  to  every  class  and  calling.  There  seems,  so  far  as  our 
study  of  the  plan  of  the  Institute  enables  us  to  judge,  but  one  thing  need- 
ful to  its  permanency  and  highest  success  as  a  moulding  influence  in  Amer- 
ican political  life  of  the  highest  importance.  So  long  as  its  officers  are 
obliged  to  depend  wholly  upon  the  dues  contributed  by  members,  an 
element  of  uncertainty  will  enter  into  its  plans  which  cannot  fail  to  largely 
interfere  with  the  fullest  realization  of  its  possibilities  for  good.  This  dan- 
ger may  be  wholly  obviated,  the  Institute  placed  on  a  secure  foundation, 
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and  its  future  usefulness  be  assured,  if  some  public-spirited  men  of  wealth, 
desirous  of  conferring  the  incalculable  benefits  upon  future  generations, 
which  will  follow  upon  the  realization  of  the  Institute's  plans,  will  provide  for 
it  an  endowment,  the  income  of  which  will  be  sufficient  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  its  executive  office. 

We  would  be  glad  if  some  New  England  man  of  ample  means  should 
secure  the  honor  of  thus  endowing  the  American  Institute  of  Civics  with  a 
fund  sufficient  to  establish  it  on  the  firm  footing  which  it  should  have. 

* 

*  * 

For  the  New  Englander  who  would  seek  the  delights  of  the  country  in 
the  summer  months,  what  a  diversity  of  scene  may  be  found  in  his  own  six 
States.  Within  the  radius  of  a  few  hours'  ride  from  Boston  are  an  almost 
infinite  variety  of  "  resorts,"  from  the  most  primitive  to  the  most  luxuriant. 
In  Massachusetts  alone  are  the  delightful  Nantasket  and  Revere  beaches, 
elegant  Nahant,  and  the  myriad  of  charming  nooks  from  Cape  Ann  to 
Provincetown.  Then  the  Berkshire  hills ;  Lenox  and  Stockbridge,  and 
other  equally  beautiful  towns,  but  with  less  pretensions  to  aristocracy ;  the 
lovely  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  the  romantic  Deerfield  and  the  pleasant 
Franklin  hills.  In  Maine,  beginning  with  Old  Orchard,  perhaps  the  finest 
beach  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  what  delightful  harbors  and  islands  there  are. 
And  in  the  Maine  woods  there  is  a  wealth  of  health  and  sport.  Grandeur 
is  found  in  the  White  Mountains,  comfort  and  elegance  at  their  great 
hotels.  And  here,  as  well  as  through  the  hundreds  of  rural  towns  on  and 
among  the  Green  Mountains,  are  the  quiet  farmhouses  where  one  may 
abide,  and  see  the  New  England  character — sometimes,  not  always  —  at 
its  very  best.  Whether  one  sighs  for  the  wildness  of  the  primeval  woods,  the 
quiet  of  the  rural  farm,  or  the  elegance  of  a  luxurious  villa  or  superb  hotel, 
he  need  not,  unless  he  desires  to  travel,  look  beyond  the  border  lines  of 
fair  New  England. 

* 

*  * 

There  is  a  growing  tendency  with  our  New  England  people  to  make 
rest  and  recreation  matters  of  considerable  importance  in  themselves. 
Business  is  driven  at  a  greater  speed  than  it  used  to  be,  and  an  annual 
relaxation  from  business  or  professional  cares  and  toils  has  become  a  posi- 
tive necessity.  The  earlier  generations  worked  more  slowly  and  coolly, 
and  a  man  could  endure  many  years  if  need  be  without  a  thought  of 
a  regular  vacation,  while  those  who  did  go  from  the  city  to  the  moun- 
tains or  seashore  in  the  summer  months  were  those  who  could  afford 
it  as  a  luxury,  rather  than  so  doing  as  a  matter  of  physical  or  mental 
economy.  Then  again,  country  accommodations  were  very  limited,  and 
facilities  for  travel  were  exceedingly  meagre  as  compared  with  the  present. 
This  was  the  case  no  more  than  a  score  of  years  ago.    The  era  of  great 
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summer  hotels,  of  "special  trains  for  the  season,"  and  of  swift  and  commo- 
dious steamboats  to  the  beaches  had  not  begun.  Now  the  vast  amount  of 
summer  travel  forms  almost  a  world  of  itself.  All  classes  are  included. 
The  rich  merchant  resorts  to  his  beautiful  cottage  by  the  sea,  or  to  the 
splendid  hotel  in  the  mountains,  for  a  stay  of  perhaps  three  or  four  months  ; 
the  family  of  moderate  means  engage  board  at  some  one  of  the  multitude 
of  "  resorts"  ;  the  ill-paid  clerk  or  poor  artisan  may  arrange  for  a  week  or 
two  in  the  country,  or,  at  least,  may  enjoy  a  few  Saturday  afternoons  at  the 
beaches ;  and  now,  God  bless  them  !  even  the  half-fed  children  of  the  nar- 
rowest street  and  lane  may  have  a  run  in  the  green  fields  or  shady  woods 
on  some  hot  summer  day.  That  ways  exist  for  the  relief  of  so  many,  rich 
and  poor,  from  the  pent-up  city  in  the  sultry  months  is  indeed  a  blessing, 
and,  like  all  others,  it  requires  intelligence  for  its  proper  use  and  apprecia- 
tion. To  work  and  worry  eleven  months  at  fever  heat,  and  then  relax 
both  brain  and  body  for  one,  may  not  afford  a  longer  or  more  happy  life 
than  a  continuous  routine  of  labor  performed  in  a  more  temperate,  less- 
exciting  way ;  but  if  we  must  work  at  such  high  pressure  in  this  age,  let  us 
make  the  most  of  our  times  of  rest.  Woe  to  the  man  who  carries  with  him 
to  the  cool  mountains  or  the  quiet  beach  such  a  paraphernalia  of  civiliza- 
tion (  ?)  and  fashion  that  he  comes  back  to  town  more  jaded  than  he  went. 

* 
*  * 

The  impudence  of  newspaper  reporters  has  furnished  material  for  many 
a  good-natured  joke,  but  there  is  getting  to  be  more  truth  than  humor  in 
the  imputation.  This*  became  very  apparent  during  the  weeks  preceding 
the  marriage  of  the  President,  but  it  reached  its  climax  when  the  horde  of 
men  and  youth  attached  to  various  newspapers  rushed  to  Deer  Park  and 
almost  literally  besieged  the  cottage  to  which  the  distinguished  couple  had 
retired.  Such  actions  would  be  insolent  enough  had  Mr.  Cleveland  been 
much  less  than  the  President  of  the  United  States ;  but  it  has  always  been 
supposed  that  there  was  a  certain  dignity  attaching  to  this  high  office, 
which  citizens,  whatever  their  estimate  of  the  man,  were  bound  to  respect. 
Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  seems  pretty  certain  that  no  dignity  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  "  a  reporter."  Indeed,  the  ability  and  brilliancy  of  a 
newspaper  correspondent  seem  to  be  commensurate  with  his  "cheek,"  — 
to  use  his  own  word.  And  yet,  why  deprecate  the  reporters?  They 
are  simply  the  servants  of  the  journals  they  represent.  They  only  obey 
the  will  of  editors  and  publishers.  The  one  and  the  only  conclusion  is 
that  the  "great  dailies," — excepting  those  which  do  have  a  measure  left  of 
honor  and  dignity,  of  which,  thank  Heaven,  a  few  are  yet  published  —  are 
on  a  grade  far  below  many  things  which  they  would  not  themselves  dare  to 
sanction.  As  the  "  New  York  Evening  Post "  says,  "  If  it  be  true  that  jour- 
nalism is  really  a  calling  in  which  men  must  do  or  say  anything  which  will 
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increase  sales,  it  is  the  lowest  occupation,  not  absolutely  criminal,  known  to 
modern  society."  And  what  is  worse,  these  journals  attempt  to  defend 
their  pernicious  course  by  declaring  that  they  "  give  only  what  the  public 
demands."  If  the  public  is  thus  given  over  to  sensationalism  and  folly,  is 
the  press  fulfilling  its  mission  by  pandering  to  its  thirst?  It  was  once  a 
theory  that  the  press  was  a  leader  of  the  people.  Has  the  journal  of  the 
present  no  ambition  beyond  the  biggest  circulation  and  the  largest  cash 
receipts  ? 


HISTORICAL  RECORD. 

April  10.  —  Serious  disaster  at  the  Pemberton  Mills,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
A  fire  broke  out  in  the  picker-room  and  dye-house,  destroying  the  build- 
ing. Two  men  were  killed  and  several  injured.  The  great  disaster  at  these 
mills  occurred  January  10,  i860,  when  one  hundred  and  forty-five  persons 
were  killed  by  falling  or  fire. 

*  * 

April  19.  —  The  one  hundred  and  eleventh  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
Concord  was  celebrated  in  that  town.  In  the  evening  there  was  a  meeting 
in  the  town  hall,  at  which  Hon.  John  S.  Keyes  read  the  original  documents 
relating  to  the  famous  fight. 

* 

*  * 

April  19.  —  The  Sixth  Massachusetts  Regiment  celebrated,  at  Lowell, 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  its  march  through  Baltimore.  There  was  an 
enthusiastic  attendance.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Col.  B.  F.  Watson, 
Col.  E.  F.  Jones,  and  others. 

*  * 

April  20.  —  A  large  reservoir  at  East  Lee,  Mass.,  gave  way,  and  many 
mills  and  houses  and  six  bridges  were  swept  away  by  the  flood.  Seven 
persons  were  drowned.  A  relief  fund  was  established  to  aid  the  many 
destitute  families,  and  assistance  has  also  been  given  to  the  town,  whose 
loss  on  highways  and  bridges  is  very  great. 

* 

*  * 

April  20.  —  General  meeting  of  the  New  England  conferences  of  Metho- 
dists at  Newburyport. 

April  24.  —  Arbor  Day  in  Massachusetts. 
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April  29. —  Annual  dinner  of  the  Boston  Latin  School.  Judge  Devens 
presided.  Addresses  were  given  by  President  of  the  Association  Dixwell, 
Head-master  Moses  Merrill,  Dr.  Benjamin  Apthorp  Gould,  and  others. 
A  poem  was  read  by  Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke. 

* 

*  *• 

May  3.  —  Extensive  strike  went  into  effect  in  Boston,  among  the  carpen- 
ters and.  builders.    About  five  thousand  men  left  work. 

* 

*  * 

May  11.  —  Monthly  meeting  of  the  Bostonian  Society.  The  chief  inter- 
est centered  in  a  collection  of  historical  curiosities,  among  them  the  original 
subscription  list  to  a  new,  large  map  of  New  England  to  be  published  in 
1785.  Among  the  subscriber's  names  were  those  of  General  Lafayette, 
John  Hancock,  Samuel  Adams,  and  James  Bowdoin.  The  address  by 
Daniel  Goodwin,  Jr.,  of  Chicago,  was  in  relation  to  this  exhibition,  and 
dealt  largely  with  the  life  of  James  Pitts. 

* 

May  13.  —  Monthly  meeting  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Dr.  Ellis 
in  the  chair. 

*  * 

May  13.  —  Erection  of  a  statue  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison  on  Common- 
wealth Avenue,  Boston.  Among  the  inscriptions  on  the  pedestal  are  these  : 
"  I  am  in  earnest ;  I  will  not  equivocate  ;  I  will  not  excuse  ;  I  will  not 
retreat  a  single  inch,  and  I  will  be  heard."  "  My  country  is  the  world  ;  my 
countrymen  are  all  mankind." 

The  statue  was  designed  by  Olin  L.  Warner  of  New  York. 
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April  14. —  Edwin  C.  Morse,  born  in  West  Natick,  181 7,  Judge  of  the 
Natick  Police  Court,  died  at  Natick,  Mass. 

* 

*  * 

April  14. —  George  F.  Emery,  born  in  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  in  1812,  died 
in  Boston.  He  had  been  U.S.  General  Appraiser  for  New  England,  also 
paymaster ;  and  was  treasurer  of  the  Union  Institution  for  Savings. 

* 

*  * 

April  15.  —  Anson  K.  Warner,  of  Greenfield,  died  from  the  effects  of 
injuries  received  at  the  West  Deerfield  railroad  disaster.  Mr.  Warner  was 
closely  connected  with  the  institutions  of  his  town,  and  held  many  orifices 
of  trust.  His  will  bequeaths  $50,000  for  the  education  of  Greenfield 
boys  and  girls. 

* 

*  * 

April  18.  —  Hon.  Stephen  H.  Gifford,  Clerk  of  the  Massachusetts  Sen- 
ate, died  at  his  home  in  Duxbury.  He  was  born  in  Pembroke,  Mass., 
July  21,  18 1 5,  and  while  a  boy  earned  his  living  on  a  farm.  He  learned 
the  shoemaker's  trade,  and  still  later  attended  the  academy  in  Hanover, 
N.H.  Subsequently  he  became  a  teacher,  and  established  a  private 
school  in  Duxbury,  in  which  he  continued  until  1885,  excepting  a  year  or 
two  in  which  he  was  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  In  1850  he  was  a 
member  of  the  House  ;  in  1S51  was  appointed  an  inspector  in  the  Boston 
Custom  House.  During  a  few  weeks  in  1854  he  was  Assistant  Clerk  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  next  year  he  was  chosen  as  Assistant  Clerk  of  the  House. 
The  Legislature  of  1855  elected  him  as  Auditor  of  Accounts,  for  which 
office  he  was  nominated  by  the  Republicans  the  same  year.  The  party 
was  defeated  at  the  polls,  and  Mr.  Gifford  shared  the  fate  of  his  friends. 
In  1857  he  was  again  appointed  Assistant  Clerk  of  the  House.  In  1858  he 
was  elected  Clerk  of  the  Senate,  and  held  the  office  until  his  death.  On 
March  10,  1882,  a  complimentary  dinner  was  tendered  Mr.  Gifford  in  tes- 
timonial of  his  twenty-five  years  of  clerkship. 

* 

April  19.  —  Hon.  Charles  Adams,  Jr.,  formerly  State  Treasurer,  died  at 
his  home  in  North  Brookfield.  Mr.  Adams  was  born  at  Antrim,  N.H.,  Jan. 
31,  1819,  and  his  long  life  since  has  been  a.  most  busy  and  useful  one.  In 
1 8 16  his  father  removed  from  New  Hampshire  to  Massachusetts,  settling  at 
Oakham,  and  in  the  district  schools  of  this  town  Charles  Adams  received 
the  most  of  his  early  education.  When  sixteen  years  of  age  he  began 
business  as  a  clerk  in  a  country  store  at  Petersham,  and  there  remained  five 
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years.  He  then  became  bookkeeper  for  J.  B.  Fairbanks  &  Co.,  at  Ware, 
but  after  a  year's  service  in  this  position  left  it  to  enter  the  employ  of  T. 
and  E.  Batcheller  &  Co.,  at  North  Brookfield,  as  their  bookkeeper.  For 
twenty-eight  years  he  remained  with  Batcheller  &  Co.,  the  last  nine  years 
being  a  partner  in  the  firm.  ■  Mr.  Adams  was  active  in  State  and  national 
politics,  and  served  seventeen  years  at  the  State  House  in  various  capacities, 
as  member  of  the  Legislature,  Senate,  and  Council,  and  as  State  Treasurer 
from  1870  to  1875.  He  was  married  May  8,  1834,  and  on  May  8,  1884, 
celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  marriage.  Of  late  years  he  has 
given  his  attention  to  genealogical  and  historical  matters  connected  with  the 
town  of  North  Brookfield.  Mr.  Adams  was  an  upright,  honest  man,  enjoying 
the  highest  confidence  of  the  community  in  which  he  lived. 

* 

*  * 

April  22.  —  Deacon  Nathaniel  Hatch,  of  Bradford,  Mass.,  died  suddenly 
of  heart  disease.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin,  class  of  1844  ;  had  been 
a  teacher  and  a  business  man. 

* 

*  * 

April  23.  —  Hon.  John  Phelps,  who  was  born  in  Hubbardston,  Mass.,  in 
1824,  died  at  New  Orleans.  He  went  South  at  the  age  of  twenty-two ; 
was  one  of  the  founders,  and  became  President  of  the  New  Orleans  Cotton 

Exchange,  and  later  President  of  the  National  Cotton  Exchange. 

* 

*  * 

April  24.  —  Death  of  Maj.  Albert  L.  Richardson,  for  thirty  years  post- 
master of  Montvale,  in  Woburn,  Mass. 

April  24.  —  Mrs.  Wendell  Phillips  died  at  her  home  on  Common  Street, 
Boston.    She  was  married  to  the  great  abolitionist  orator  about  fifty  years 

ago,  but  before  that  time  she  had  espoused  the  antislavery  cause. 

* 

*  * 

April  25.  —  Hon.  Edmund  Wilson,  of  Thomaston,  Me.,  died.  He  had 
been  prominent  in  the  political  affairs  of  his  section,  and  was  also  for  the 
past  ten  years  a  member  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee. 

* 

*  # 

April  26.  —  Joseph  Weld  Morrison  died  at  Campton  Village,  N.H.,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-nine.    He  was  an  extensive  dealer  in  lumber. 

* 

*  # 

April  27.  —  Henry  H.  Richardson  died  at  his  residence  in  Brookline, 
Mass.,  at  the  age  of  48.  Mr.  Richardson  had  achieved  a  wide  reputation 
as  an  architect,  his  rank  in  that  profession  being  variously  estimated  from 
that  of  one  of  the  first  in  this  country  to  that  of  the  first  in  the  world  or 
the  age.  Probably  the  most  conspicuous  example  of  his  genius  is  Trinity 
Church  in  Boston. 
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April  29.  —  Col.  Ezra  J.  Trull,  a  well-known  citizen  of  Boston,  died 
at  his  home  in  Charlestown  at  the  age  of  43.  He  served  in  the  war  with 
the  Fourth  Battalion  of  Rifles,  the  13th  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  and  the 
39th  Regiment.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  joined  the  5th  Regiment,  of 
which  he  became  colonel.  In  1855  he  was  elected  commander  of  the 
Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery.  He  was  also  commander  of  the  Boston 
Light  Infantry  Veterans,  and  a  member  of  the  Loyal  Legion.  Col.  Trull 
was  also  connected  with  various  societies  of  civil,  military,  and  masonic 
character.  In  civil  office  he  served  in  the  Boston  Common  Council  in 
1875,  1876,  1877,  in  the  Massachusetts  Senate  in  1884  and  1885,  and  was 
a  Director  of  Public  Institutions. 

# 

*  * 

May  1.  —  Chas.  M.  Shepard,  professor  at  Amherst  College,  died  at 
Charleston,  S.C.,  at  the  age  of  82. 

*  * 

May  3.  —  Hon.  John  Boynton  Hill,  for  many  years  a  leading  lawyer  in 
Bangor,  Me.,  and  more  recently  of  Mason,  N.H.,  died  at  Temple,  N.H. 
Mr.  Hill  was  born  in  Mason,  Nov.  25,  1796,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1821.  Among  his  classmates  were  Governor  Kent  of  Maine, 
Charles  W.  Upham  of  Salem,  Senator  Barnwell  of  South  Carolina,  and 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

*  * 

May  4.  —  Rev.  Francis  A.  Foxcroft,  one  of  the  oldest  Episcopal  clergy- 
men in  the  State,  died  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  at  the  age  of  77. 

* 

*  * 

May  7.  —  William  R.  Patten,  of  Winchester,  a  soldier  in  the  Civil  War, 
and  later,  Judge-Advocate,  died  in  Concord.    He  was  born  in  1837. 

* 

*  * 

May  8.  —  Death  of  George  W.  Ray,  a  citizen  and  a  manufacturer  in 
Springfield,  Mass. 
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In  Scriptures,  Hebrew  and  Christian}  the  task  has  been  undertaken  of 
rendering  the  Bible  narrative  in  a  form  which  shall  be  convenient  and  read- 
able for  young  readers.  Such  an  idea  does  not  wholly  please  us,  for  it 
does  not  seem  possible  to  rewrite  the  sacred  history  without  losing  the 
spirit  of  the  close  translation  from  the  Hebrew  and  Greek.  There  is  an 
excuse  for  simplifying  Bible  stories  for  young  children,  but  this  work  seems 
adapted  only  to  those  who  must  be  mature  enough  to  fully  understand  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  themselves.  Yet,  for  those  who  can  profitably 
employ  such  a  book,  this  work  could  hardly  be  better.  It  is  evidently  pre- 
pared with  great  care.  The  first  volume,  which  is  at  hand,  contains  the 
Hebrew  story  from  Creation  to  the  Exile,  and  for  it  one  must  commend 
the  writers  for  their  conscientious  and  painstaking  work,  which,  without 
doubt,  will  prove  to  be  of  value  to  many. 

#  # 

History  is  a  subject  so  vast  and  complex  that  it  requires  great  skill  to 
properly  present  even  an  outline  of  the  whole  in  a  single  volume.  Such 
compendiums  have,  however,  been  made,  and  have  had  a  useful  purpose. 
Professor  Fisher  is  a  man  who  has  extensive  qualifications  for  such  a  task, 
and  he  has  given  us  a  work 2  which  should  have  a  place  in  every  public 
and  private  library,  and  be  in  the  hands  of  every  student.  The  whole  sub- 
ject, from  the  earliest  to  present  times,  is  outlined  in  a  manner  which  has 
rendered  it  readable  and  interesting,  —  a  rare  quality  for  such  a  condensed 
work.  We  like  the  arrangement,  which  does  not  treat  each  country  always 
by  itself,  but  the  whole  plan  of  the  book  is,  in  general,  chronological,  by 
which  the  condition  of  different  countries  at  any  given  period  is  readily 
compared.  By  the  use  of  different  types  in  printing,  a  notable  convenience 
is  afforded  the  reader.  For  instance,  the  general  thread  of  narrative  is 
carried  on  through  the  coarser  type,  while  in  another  type  one  may  read  of 
contemporary  literature,  art,  science,  etc.  In  fact,  the  record  of  these 
subjects  is  one  of  the  valuable  features  of  the  work.  The  typography  is 
excellent,  —  a  matter  of  special  importance  in  such  a  book. 

1  Scriptures,  Hebrew  and  Christian.  Arranged  and  edited  for  young  readers  as  an 
introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Bible.  By  Edw.  T.  Bartlett,  A.M.,  and  John  P.  Peters, 
Ph.D.    Vol.  I,  pp.  545.    New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

2  Outlines  of  Universal  History.  Designed  as  a  text-book  and  for  private  reading. 
By  George  Park  Fisher,  Professor  in  Yale  College,  pp.  674.  New  York  :  Ivison,  Blake- 
man,  Taylor  &  Co. 
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A  concise  monograph/3  lately  translated  from  the  German,  is  interesting 
as  an  argument  in  favor  of  gas  as  against  electricity  for  artificial  lighting. 
The  author  is  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  triumphs  of  electric  lighting 
have  been  overestimated,  and  that  its  healthful,  legitimate  development  has 
been  retarded  by  the  hosts  of  speculators.  Dr.  Schilling  quotes  many 
statistics,  from  both  European  and  American  sources,  to  show  that  many  of 
the  claims  for  electric  lighting  are  unfounded,  and  that  gas  has  been  the 
subject  of  numerous  false  assertions  as  to  its  danger,  etc.,  simply  to  glorify 
the  electric  light.  The  author  seems  disposed  to  fairness,  in  general,  but 
when,  after  admitting  that  the  electric  light  has  a  future  before  it,  he 
declares  that  "gas  will  remain  in  future,  as  it  always  has  been,  the  universal 
means  of  illumination,"  he  is  at  least  injudicious.  "  Universal "  and 
"  always  "  are  too  broad ;  certainly,  as  far  as  the  past  is  concerned,  if  not 
the  future.  Those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  will  find  it  worth  while 
to  read  this  book.  The  translation  has  been  carefully  made,  and  it  is 
clearly  printed. 

* 
*  * 

Lynn,  Mass.,  has  long  been  famous  for  its  boots  and  shoes,  but  from  a 
comfortably  sized  book4  in  hand,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  the  town  has 
something  interesting  about  it  besides  heels  and  soles.  This  volume  is, 
according  to  its  name,  a  series  of  sketches  of  the  history  of  the  town,  well 
interspersed  with  anecdotes,  most  of  them  from  the  storehouse  of  the 
author's  own  memory.  Although  he  spent,  as  he  declares,  twenty  years  on 
the  shoemaker's  bench,  he  has  not  limited  his  knowledge  to  his  trade.  He 
has  evidently  been  a  keen  observer ;  and  his  command  of  Anglo-Saxon, 
together  with  what  may  be  called  the  genuine  Yankee  language,  has 
enabled  him  to  relate  his  stories  and  make  his  comments  in  a  clear  and 
vigorous  style.  It  is,  indeed,  a  very  pleasant  variation  of  the  regulation 
town  history  ;  a  volume  of  information  and  good-natured  wit ;  such  a  book 
as  we  imagine  every  citizen  and  native  of  Lynn  would  delight  to  read. 

8  The  Present  Condition  of  Electric  Lighting.  A  report  made  at  Munich,  September 
26,  1885,  by  N.  H.  Schilling,  Ph.D.    55  pp.    Boston:  Cupples,  Upham  &  Co. 

4  Sketches  of  Lynn ;  or,  The  Changes  of  Fifty  Years.  By  David  X.  Johnson, 
pp.  490.    Lynn :  Thomas  P.  Nichols,  printer. 
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